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EDITOR’S  PREFACE. 

. , ' *'  _ ...  . ) 

The  reproach  of  deficiency  in  the  science  of 
Medical  evidence,  which  has  so  long  been  attached 
to  English  literature,  has  at  last  been  removed,  and 
we  can  now  claim  respectability,  if  not  superiority, 
for  our  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  chal- 
lenge a comparison  with  the  best  of  those  of  the 
Continent.  Dr.  Male  has  the  honour  of  having  given 
the  first  impulse  to  the  subject,  by  his  small  but  excel- 
lent work,  and  the  science  in  a few  years  has,  like 
the  mustard-seed  in  the  Scripture  parable,  increased 
into  a branching  tree  of  great  amplitude. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  is  original  in  its> 
arrangement,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  is  distinguished, 
as  Dr.  Beck  remarks,  for  the  good  sense  of  the 
author  ; but,  without  derogating  from  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Smith,  we  may  justly  say  that  it  is  extremely 
deficient  as  a book  of  reference,  and  could  not  indeed 
have  well  been  made  so  without  being  greatly  en- 
larged beyond  its  present  size.  Dr.  Smith,  indeed, 
has  evidently  intended  to  make  it  an  elementary 
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treatise,  rather  than  a work  for  practical  consultation, 
as  may  be  inferred  both  from  the  size  and  style  of  the 
work,  and  from  the  paucity  of  his  references  to  origi- 
nal documents. — The  large  work  on  Medical  Juris- 
prudence by  Dr.  Paris  and  Mr.  Fonblanque  is  the 
next  in  order  of  time,  and  is  much  more  copious  in 
cases  and  illustrations  than  any  previous  English  work 
on  the  science.  The  style  is  very  laboured,  though 
the  labour  we  conceive  would  have  been  much  better 
bestowed  on  the  logical  arrangement  and  sequence  of 
the  facts.  A reference  to  the  section  on  Rape  will 
explain  our  meaning,  in  which  the  text  consists  chiefly 
of  law-cases  and  discussions,  while  many  of  the  medi- 
cal parts  of  the  subject,  which  undoubtedly  ought  to 
have  occupied  the  most  prominent  place,  are  trans- 
ferred in  a \iery  illogical  manner  to  the  notes, — for 
want  of  leisure,  it  might  be,  to  dispose  of  them  in 
their  proper  places  in  the  text.  Besides  this  defect 
in  the  work  of  Paris  and  Fonblanque,  there  are  a great 
many  useless  and  irrelevant  details,  which  add  to  the 
bulk  and  price  of  the  book,  while  they  certainly 
detract  from  its  merits. 

We  do  not  claim  for  the  present  work  the  meed 
of  a faultless  performance;  but  we  fear  not  to  chal- 
lenge a comparison  of  it  with  any  of  the  English  works 
in  scientific  accuracy,  philosophical  plainness  and 
precision  of  style,  extent  of  research,  genuine  scholar- 
ship and  erudition,  pointedness  of  illustration,  and 
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copiousness  of  detail  and  reference  to  original  docu- 
ments. We  may  say,  with  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  jun. 
in  his  excellent  review  of  the  first  edition,  that  “ under 
the  unassuming  title  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Dr. 
Beck  has  presented  us  with  a comprehensive  system, 
which  embraces  almost  every  valuable  fact  or  doctrine 
relating  to  it.  Each  of  its  diversified  departments 
has  been  investigated  so  minutely,  that  few'  cases  can 
occur  in  practice  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek 
elsewhere  for  farther  information.”  ^ Dr.  Male  also, 
the  father  of  English  Medical  Jurisprudence,  has  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  book,  and  says,  “ Dr.  Beck  has 
recently  published  one  of  the  best  works  on  Juridical 
Medicine  which  has  been  compiled  either  in  this  or 
any  other  country.”  Supported  by  such  unqualified 
opinions  of  its  excellence,  from  two  of  the  best  judges 
of  the  subject  in  the  empire,  Dr.  Duncan  and  Dr. 
Male,  we  submit  it,  with  confident  hopes  of  its  success, 
to  the  practitioners  and  students  of  medicine  and  law. 

Of  the  additional  notes  it  does  not  become  us  to 
say  much  ; indeed,  Dr.  Beck  has  left  almost  nothing 
for  an  Editor  to  add,  and  the  reader  must  not,  therefore, 
expect  a voluminous  commentary.  The  new  cases, 
however,  it  may  be  stated,  are  chiefly  original,  and 
many  of  them  fell  under  the  Editor’s  immediate  obser- 
vation. Several  of  the  Scots  cases  were  taken  by 


* Review  of  Beck  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  July  1824. 
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permission  from  the  notes  of  the  present  Head  of  the 
Justiciary  Court  of  Scotland.  The  most  copious 
notes  have  been  given  where  Dr.  Beck,  from  a desire 
to  condense,  has  been  more  brief  than  usual  ; more 
particularly  in  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to 
external  injuries. 

A letter  has  just  been  received  from  Dr.  Beck, 
referring  to  a few  recent  cases  which  he  is  desirous  of 
having  inserted  in  this  Edition  ; but,  as  the  last  sheets 
were  in  the  press,  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  they  have,  therefore,  been  added  in 
an  Appendix,  in  accordance  with  his  wish. 
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PREFACE. 


After  several  years  of  diligent  investigation,  I 
venture  to  offer  the  following  work  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  Whether  its  execution  is  adequate  to 
the  importance  of  its  subject,  must  be  decided  by  a 
candid  and  enlightened  community. 

At  an  early  period  of  jny  medical  life,  I became 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  greater  attention  to 
the  science  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  than  is 
usually  devoted  to  it  by  physicians.  The  writings  in 
the  English  language,  on  the  subject,  were  at  that 
time  confined  to  a small  duodecimo  volume,  together 
with  some  detached  essays  on  particular  points  ; and 
I soon  ascertained  that,  in  order  to  learn  what  had 
been  accomplished  in  this  branch  of  learning,  I must 
resort  to  the  study  of  continental  authors.  But  my 
inland  situation,  and  the  embarrassed  state  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  seemed  to  present  obsta- 
cles almost  insurmountable  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
systematic  writers  in  question. 
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During  the  late  war,  however,  a respected  relative, 
(the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  of  New-York,)  while 
abroad,  procured,  from  different  quarters,  the  principal 
French  authors  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and,  on  his 
return,  I had  the  pleasure  of  commencing  its  study 
with  suitable  materials. 

Some  years  thereafter,  my  friend,  Dr.  John  W. 
Francis,  also  visited  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
kindly  undertook  to  procure  for  me  whatever  might 
come  within  his  observation  on  the  science. 

My  appointment  in  the  Western  Medical  Col- 
lege rendered  what  had  previously  been  a private 
study,  a public  duty  ; and  I began  to  flatter  myself 
that  a publication  on  the  subject  might  be  found  use- 
ful. The  increasing  attention  to  the  science  in  Great 
Britain  and  this  country,  with  the  great  facilities  that 
of  late  years  have  offered  themselves  for  obtaining 
scientific  works  from  abroad,  has  encouraged  me  to 
prosecute  my  undertaking  to  its  present  termination.* 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
present  work  will  not,  I hope,  be  deemed  impertinent. 
At  all  events,  I feel  a pleasure  in  thus  publicly  ac- 
knowledging the  aid  I have  received. 


* I am  under  peculiar  obligations  to  Mr.  James  Eastburn,  of 
New-York,  for  his  attention  in  obtaining,  from  time  to  lime,  com- 
paratively rare  works  from  Germany  and  I* ranee. 
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I might  add  to  the  names  already  mentioned,  a 
number  of  others,  particularly  in  this  city,  that  have 
allowed  me  free  access  to  their  libraries,  or  directed 
mv  researches  to  points  with  which  I was  least  familiar. 
Were  I to  enumerate  all  of  these,  it  might  savour  of 
ostentation,  and  I will  content  myself  with  returning 
them  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  liberality,  and  the 
kind  encouragement  with  which  they  have  frequently 
cheered  me. 

I 

My  medical  friends  in  this  city  and  in  New-York 
no  less  deserve  my  grateful  acknowledgments  ; and  I 


consulting  many  valuable  works  in  the  State  Library, 
and  the  Libraries  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Useful  Arts,  and  of  the  Western  Medical  College. 

ft'Ll  r.  ♦ . • ^ ^ • • . • ; , * 

In  concluding  these  prefatory  remarks,  I may  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  although  this  work  is  designed 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  physicians,  yet  I trust  it 
may  occasionally  be  found  useful  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bar.  It  need  hardly  be  suggested,  that,  in  many 
instances,  a legal  decision  depends  on  the  testimony 
of  medical  witnesses  ; and  it  may  not  only  prove  a 
matter  of  satisfaction,  but  even  a solid  gain  to  the 
cause  of  justice,  to  be  enabled  to  compare  oral  opinions 
with  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  profession.  Of 
such  importance  is  the  subject  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence at  present  considered,  that  in  the  latest  work 
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that  has  been  published  in  England  on  it,  an  eminent 

% 

barrister  has  been  associated  with  a no  less  eminent 
practitioner.# 

Should  the  present  treatise  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  *the  approbation  of  the  public,  I design,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  to  offer  another  on  Medical 
Police.  The  materials  for  both  have  been  in  some 
degree  simultaneously  collected. 

Albany,  August  30,  1823. 


* “ Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  J.  A.  Paris,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
and  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque,  Esq.  Barrister-at-Law.  London, 
1823.”  I received  a copy  of  this  work  in  the  month  of  July,  after 
about  half  of  my  own  was  printed,  and  all,  except  a few  pages,  was 
written.  Having  consulted  the  same  authorities,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  leading  outlines  of  the  science  would  be  similarly 
treated  ; and,  on  minor  points,  I am  happy  to  find,  that  in  several 
instances  I have  arrived  at  the  same  results  with  Dr.  Paris.  What 
may  be  deemed  his  strictly  original  enquiries  had  already  appeared 
in  the  Pharmacologia,  and  to  this  I have  given  due  credit. 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  REFERRED  TO. 


fcf  As  many  of  the  systematic  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  together 
with  several  periodical  publications,  are  very  frequently  quoted  in  the  ensuing 
pages,  I conceived  it  would  be  preferable  to  give  a catalogue  of  them  in  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  I shall  thus  be  enabled  to  render  the  subsequent 
references  more  concise.  The  words  in  italics,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
title,  are  used  in  the  body  of  the  work 


American  Medical  Recorder.  Conducted  by  Drs.  Eberle,  Ducacliet,  See. 

&c.  (Commenced  in  1818.)  5 vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia.  (1818  to  1823.) 
American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  Transactions  of. 

7 vols.  4to.  Philadelphia.  (1786  to  1818.) 

Annals.  Annals  of  Philosophy,  or  Magazine  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
Mechanics,  &c.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  16  vols. 

8vo.  London.  (1813  to  1820.) 

Annals,  N.  S.  Annals  of  Philosophy,  New  Series.  By  Richard  Phillips. 
4 vols.  8vo.  London.  (1821,  1822.) 


Baillie.  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  By  Matthew 
Baillie,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

Ballard.  See  Metzger. 

Bartley.  A Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  or  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
By  O.  W.  Bartley,  M.  D.  Bristol.  1815.  12mo.  « 

Barton’s  Medical  Botany,  or  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  United 
States,  See.  By  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  M.  D.  Surgeon  in  Ihe  U.  S.  Navy, 
and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  2 vols.  4to. 
Philadelphia.  1817  and  1818. 

Bartons  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  The  Philadelphia  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  collected  by  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  M.  D.  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  3 vols.  8vo. 
Philadelphia.  1805  to  1809. 

Beckmann.  A History  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  By  John  Beck- 
mann, Public  Professor  of  Economy  in  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  'William  Johnston.  4 vols.  8vo 
London.  1797.  4th  vol.  1814. 

Belloc.  Cours  de  Medicine  Legale,  theorique  et  pratique  ; ouvrage  utile, 
non-seulenient  aux  medecins  et  aux  chirurgiens,  mais  encore  aux  juges 
et  aux  jurisconsultes.  Par  J.  J.  Belloc,  Medecin  Operant,  Professeur 
particular  de  Medicine  et  Chirurgie ; Membre  de  la  Societe  d’Agri- 
culture  Sciences  et  Arts,  seante  a Agen  ; Correspondant  de  la  Socfetd 
de  Medecme,  et  de  celle  de  l’Ecole  de  Paris,  &c.  &c.  Seconde 
edition,  corrigde  et  augmentee.  8vo.  Paris.  1811. 

Bigelow’s  Medical  Botany.  American  Medical  Bolany  ; being  a collec- 
tion ot  the  native  medicinal  plants  of  the  United  States,  &c.  By  Jacob 
'gcow,  M.  D.  Rumford  Professor,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica 

r/ i / r r "m11  Harvard  University.  2 vols.  8vo.  Boston.  1817,1819. 
New  York  isi^8  ^ ^ Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Feigned  Diseases. 
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JMm,  D.  J.  JJqhnii  Anat.  et  during.  Prof;  Pub.  Lips.  Dr  Rcnuncia- 
lioue  Vulnertim,  seu  Vulnemm  Lelhalium  Examen,  &c.  Editio 
•altera.  Amstclodami.  1732.  12mo. 

Bosloch.  A Vindication  of  the  Opinions  delivered  in  evidence  by  the 
Medical  Witnesses  for  the  Crown,  on  a late  trial  at  Lancaster,  for 
Murder.  8vo.  Liverpool..  1808. 

Brande.  A M anual  of  Chemistry,  &c.  By  William  T.  Brande,  S.  R.S. 
F.  K.  S.  E.  &c.  &c.  with  notes  and  emendations,  by  Wm.  Jas.  M‘Neven, 
M.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  &cc.  New-York.  8vo.  New- York.  182L 

Brande’s  Journal.  A Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 
Edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  (by  William  T.  Brande, 
1(.  R.  S.  &c.)  8vo.  14  vols.  I have  used  the  American  edition  in  my 
quotations  Irom  the  first  live  volumes. 

Brendelii,  (John  Gothofrcdi.)  Archiatri  Quondam  Rcgii,  et  in  Acade- 
mia Georgia-Augusta  Professoris  Medicinae  Ordinarii  Celeberrimi 
Medicina  Legalis  sive  Forensis  ; ejusdemque  Praelectionos  Acade- 
niicae  in  Hermanni  Fried.  Teichmeyeri  lnslitutiones  Medicinal  Le- 
galis, edi  curavit,  notis  quibusdam,  et  indiee  locupletissimo  anxit  F. 
Gottlkib  Meierus,  M.  D.  &c.  too.  4to.  Hannovera;.  1789. 

Burns.  The  Principles  of.Midwii'ery,  including  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.  By  John  Burns,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  and  Member 
of  Ihe  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow.  8vo.  London. 
1809. 

Capuron.  La  Medeciue  Legale  relative  a l’Art  des  Accouchemcns.  Par 
J.  Caperon,  Docteur  en  Medecine  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris , Professeur 
d’Acopuchemeris,  des  Maladies  des  Femmes  et  des  Enfans  ; Membre 
do  plusieurs  Societes  nationales  et  etrangeres.  8vo.  Paris.  1821. 

Causes  Celebres,  par  Mejan.  Recueil  des  Causes  Cdlebres,  et  Ies  arrets 
qui  les  ont  decidees  ; redige  par  Maurice  Mejan,  Jurisconsulte,  Mem- 
bre  de  l’Athende  de  la  Langue  Fran§aise.  18  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  1808 
to  1813. 

Chapman  s Journal.  The  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Pby- 
sical  Sciences.  E<lited  by  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.D.  Professor  of 
the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Physic,  &c.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Commenced  in  1820.  5 vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia.  (1820  to  1823.) 

Collinson  on  Lunacy.  A Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Idiots,  Lunatics,  and 
other  persons  non  compotes  mentis.  By  George  Dale  Collinson,  A.M. 
of  Lincoln’s- Inn,  Barrister-at- Law.  2 vols.  8vo.  London.  (1812) 

Conquest.  Outlines  of  Midwifery,  developing  its  principles  and  practice. 
By  J.  T.  Conquest,  M.D.  F.  L.  S.  &c.  Second  edit.  12mo.  London. 
1821. 

Cooper.  Tracts  on  Medical  Jurisprudence;  including  Farr’s  Elements 

> of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Lease’s  Remarks  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Male’s  Epitome  of  Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Haslam’s 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  as  it  relates  to  Insanity  ; with  a preface,  notes, 
and  a digest  of  the  law  relating  to  insanity  and  nuisance;  By  Thomas 
Cooper,  Esq.  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  With  an  Appendix,  &c.  8vo.  Phila- 
delphia. 1819.  In  quoting  from  this  work,  I have  referred  to  each 
author,  as  I may  have  had  occasion  to  notice  him.  Whenever  any  of 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Cooper  arc  mentioned,  I give  him  the  proper 
credit. 

Dense.  Remarks  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  ; intended  for  the  general 
information  of  juries  and  young  surgeons.  By  William  Dcasc,  Surgeon. 
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(Inscribed  (o  Lord  Clonmel,  Chief-Justice  of  Ireland.)  This  is  pub- 
lished in  Cooper’s  Tracts,  which  see. 

De  Haen,  (Antonii.)  Consiliarii  Aulici  ac  Medicinas  Practice  in  alma 
, et  anliquissima  Universitate  Vindobonensi,  Professoris  Priinarii,  Ratio 
Mkdekdi  in  Nosocomio  Practico  Vindobonensi.  4 vols.  8vo.  Leyden. 
17G1— 1772. 

Denman.  An  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  Thomas 
Denman,  M.  D.  &c.  &c.  With  notes  and  emendations,  by  John  W. 
Francis,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  &c.  &c.  New- York.  8vo.  1821. 

Dorsey.  Elements  of  Surgery,  &c.  By  John  Syug  Dorsey,  M.  D.  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  2 
vols.  8vo.  Philadelpliia.  1813. 

Ducachet's  (Henry  W.)  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  action  of  Poisons. 
New- York.  1817. 

East.  A Treatise  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  By  Edward  Hyde  East, 
Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Eclectic  Repertory,  and  Analytical  Review,  Medical  and  Philosophical. 
Edited  by  a Society  of  Physicians.  Philadelphia.  10  vols.  8vo  (1810 
to  1820.) 

Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  and  Observations.  Published  by  a Society  in 
Edinburgh.  5th  edition.  Edinburgh.  1771.  6 vols. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Exhibiting  a concise  view  of 
the  latest  and  most  important  discoveries  in  Medicine,  Surgery  and 
Pharmacy.  Edinburgh.  18  vols.  8vo.  (1805  to  1823.) 

Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  Exhibiting  a view  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Practical 
Mechanics,  Geography,  Statistics,  and  the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts.  Con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Brewster  and  Professor  Jameson.  Edinburgh  8 vols 
Svo.  (1819  to  1823.)  ° VOiS' 


Farr.  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence:  or  a succinct  ami  ™ 


Crodman.  Pile  Western  rViiariAvf..  i> i . ..  .. 


: or  an  experimental 
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inquiry  into  the  effects  of  submersion,  strangulation,  and  several  kinds 
of  noxious  airs,  on  living  animals,  &c.  By  Edmund  Goodwyn,  M.  D. 
8vo.  London.  1788. 

Gordon.  Tentarnen  Inauguralc  Medicum  de  Arsenico,  quam  annucnte, 
&c.  pro  gradu  Doctoris,  &c.  Jacobus  A.  Gordon,  Chirurgus,  &c.  8vo. 
Edinburgh.  1814. 

Haller,  Elementa  Physiologic  Corporis  Humani.  Auctorc  Alberto 
Y.  Haller,  Preside  Societ.  Reg.  Scicnt.  Gotting.  &c.  8cc.  8 vols.  4to. 
Lausanne  and  Berne.  1757 — 1766. 

Harleian  Miscellany,  The.  8 vols,  4to.  London.  1745. 

Haslam’s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  as  it  relates  to  Insanity,  according  to  the 
Law  of  England.  By  John  Haslam,  M.  D.  late  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  &c.  See  Cooper's  Tracts. 

Ilaslam  on  Madness.  Observations  ou  Madness  aud  Melancholy  ; inclu- 
ding practical  remarks  on  those  diseases,  together  with  cases,  &c.  By 
John  Haslam,  late  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  See.  2d  edition, 
8vo.  London.  1809. 

llehenstreit,  (D.  Juo.  Ern.)  In  Universitatc  Lipsiensi  Thera pix  Prof. 
Pub.  Facultatis  Medicae  Decani  Urbis  Physici,  Anturopologia 
Forensis  sistens  mediqi  circa  rempublicam,  caussasquc  dicendas  offi- 
cium,  &c.  12mo.  Leipsic.  1751. 

Hennen.  Principles  of  Military  Surgery  ; comprising  observations  on  the 
arrangement,  police,  and  practice  of  Hospitals,  &c.  By  John  Hennen, 
M.D.  F.  R.S.  E.  Deputy  Inspector  of  Military  Hospitals.  2d  edition. 
8vo.  Edinburgh.  1820. 

Henry.  The  Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  William  Henry, 
M.D.  F.  R.S.  &c.  The  third  American,  from  the  sixth  English  edition, 
with  notes,  by  Professor  Silliman,  of  Yale  College.  2 vols,  8vo.  Bos- 
ton. IS14. 

Highmore.  A Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Idiotcy  and  Lunacy.  By  A.  High- 
more,  Author  of  the  Law  of  Mortmain,  &c.  8vo.  Exeter,  (New-  , 
Hampshire.)  1822. 

Hill.  An  Essay  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Insanity  ; with  obser- 
vations on  the  rules  for  the  detection  of  pretenders  to  madness.  By 
George  Nesse  Hill,  Medical  Surgeon,  &c.  8vo.  London.  1814. 

Hosacli.  The  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register.  Conducted 
by  Drs.  Hosack  and  Francis.  4 vols.  8vo.  New- York.  (1811  to  1814.) 

Hutchinson.  A Dissertation  on  Infanticide,  in  its  relations  to  Physiology  , 
and  Jurisprudence.  By  William  Hutchinson,  M.D.  F.  L. S.  Svo. 
pp.  100.  London.  1820. 

Johnson.  An  Essay  on  the  Signs  of  Murder  in  new-born  Children. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Dr.  P.  A.  O.  Mahon,  Professor  of  Fo- 
rensic Medicine  in  the  Medical  School  of  Paris,  by  Christopher  Johnson, 
Surgeon,  Lancaster ; with  a preface  and  notes.  Svo.  Lancaster.  1813. 

Journal  of  Foreign  Medical  Science  and  Literature.  (The)  A continua- 
tion of  the  Eclectic  Repertory.  Conducted  by  Samuel  Emlen,  Jun. 
M.  D.  and  William  Price,  M.D.  2 vols.  Svo.  Philadelphia.  (1821 — 
1822.) 

Larrey.  Memoirs  of  Military  Surgery,  and  Campaigns  of  the  French 
Armies  on  the  Rhine,  in  Corsica,  Catalonia,  Egypt,  &c.  &c.  From 
the  French  of  D.  J.  Larrey,  M.  D.  First  Surgeon  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
&e.  &c.  By  Richard  Willmott  Hall,  M.D.  Professor  of  Midwifery 
in  the  University  of  Maryland.  2 vols.  Svo.  Baltimore.  1814. 

Le  Clerc.  Ess;*  medico-legal  stir  l’cmpoisonncmcnt,  ct  sur  les  moyens 
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quo  Ton  doit  employer  pour  les  constater.  Par  N.  Le  Clerc,  Docteur 
eu  Alediciiie,  e\  Aide-Bibliothecaire  de  l’Ecole  Spcciale  de  Medicine 
de  Strasbourg.  8vo.  Paris.  1803. 

London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  Of  this  I have  only  been  enabled 
to  consult  detached  volumes — from  vol.  1 to  16,  and  from  vol.  21  to 
31  inclusive. 

London  Medical  Repository,  Monthly  Journal,  and  Review.  Conducted 
at  various  times  by  Messrs.  Burrows,  Royston,  and  A.  T.  Thomson  ; 
and  by  Dr.  Burrows  and  Air.  Thomson  ; and  by  Dr.  Uwins,  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  Air.  Gray.  Commenced  in  1814.  15  vols.  8vo.  London.  (1814 
to  1822.) 

Louis.  Lettres  sur  la  certitude  des  signes  de  la  Mort ; avec  des  observa- 
tions et  des  experiences  sur  les  Noy6s.  Par  M.  Louis,  Conseiller,  et 
Commissaire  pour  les  extraits  de  l’Academie  Roy  ale  de  Chirurgie,  See. 
&c.  Paris.  1752.  12mo. 

Louis'  Memoirs.  Becueil  d’Observations  d’Anatomie  et  de  Chirurgie, 
pour  servir  de  base  a la  theorie  des  lesions  de  la  tete,  par  contre -coop. 
Nouvelle  edition,  ou  1’on  a joint  le  Memoire  contre  la  Legitimite  des 
Naissances  pretendues  tardives,  avec  le  Supplement  au  dit  Memoire. 
Par  Al.  Loiiis.  Paris.  1788.  12tno. 

Low,  (Job.  Fraucisci,)  &c.  &c.  Theatrum  Medico-Juridicum  ; continens 
variasque  easque  maxime  notabiles,  ta.n  ad  tribunalia  ecclesiastico- 
civilia,  quam  ad  medicinam  forensem,  pertinentes  materias,  &c.  4to. 
Norembergae.  1725. 

Ludwig,  (D.  C.  Gottleib.)  Old.  Med.  in  Acad.  Lips.  Decani,  Institutiones 
Aledicinae  Forensis  Praelectionibus  Academicis  accommodatas.  8vo. 
Leipsic.  1765.J 

Mahon.  Aledecine  Legale,  et  Police  Medieale,  de  P.  A.  O.  Mahon, 
Professeur  de  Medecine  Legale  et  de  l’Histoire  de  la  Aledecine  a 
l’Ecole  de  Aledecine  de  Paris;  Aledecin  cn  Chef  de  1’Hospice  des 
Veneriens  de  Paris,  &c.  avec  quelques  notes  de  M.  Fautrel,  ancicn 
Officicr  de  Sant6  des  Armies.  3 vols.  8vo.  Paris.  1811. 

Mugendie.  De  llufluence  de  l’Emetiquc  sur  L’Hoinme  ct  sur  les  Ani- 
maux  ; Alemoire  lu  a la  premiere  classe  de  lTustiitut  de  France  le  23 
Aout,  1813.  Par  AI.  Alagendie,  Docteur  Medecin  de  la  Faculte  de 
Paris,  Professeur,  &c.  8vo.  Paris.  1813.  pp.  62. 

Male.  An  Epitome  of  Juridical  or  Forensic  Aledicine,  for  the  use  of 
medical  men,  coroners,  and  barristers.  By  George  Edward  Male,  M.D. 
one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  General  Hospital  in  Birmingham.  (First 
published  in  1816.)  This  work  is  quoted  according  to  its  paging  in 
Cooper's  Tracis,  which  see. 

Marc.  Manuel  D'Autopsie  Cadaverique  Aledico-Legale,  traduit  de 
1 Allemand  du  Docteur  Rose,  sur  la  derniere  edition,  augmente  de 
notes,  et  de  deux  memoires  sur  la  docirnasie  puimonaire,  ct  sur  les 
moyens  de  constater  la  mort  par  submersion.  Par  C.  C.  II.  Marc, 
Docteur  cn  Medecine.  8vo.  Paris.  1808.  All  the  references  to  this 
work  are  designated  by  the  name  of  the  editor. 

Marshall.  Remarks  on  Arsenic,  considered  as  a poison  and  a medicine, 
&c.  8cc.  By  John  Marshall,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons m London.  8vo.  London.  1817. 

Medtcal Commentaries.  Edinburgh.  20  vols.  8vo.  (Edited  by  Andrew 
Duncan,  Sen.  AI.  D.)  My  references  to  the  19th  and  20th  volumes, 
arc  rom  the  American  edition,  as  the  English  copy  which  I used only 
'"CM**1  the  first  eighteen  volumes.  . 

Medical  fransactioiis.  Published  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Lou- 
don. 6 vols.  8vo.  London.  (1768  to  1820.) 
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Mcdico-C/Ururgical  Review,  and  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  Conducted 
by  associated  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  superintended  by  James 
Johnson,  M.  D.  (Analytical  Series.)  5 Nos.  Ncw-York.  1823. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.  Published  by  the  Medical  and  Chirnr- 
gical  Society,  Loudon.  8vo.  11  vols.  and  vol.  12,  part  1,  (1809  t<* 
1822.) 

Memoirs  of  Literature.  By  Michael  De  La  Roche.  8 vols.  8vo.  2d 
edit.  London.  1722. 

Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  instituted  in  the  year  1773.  0 

vols.  8vo.  London.  (1789  to  1805.) 

Metzger.  Principles  de  Mcdecine  Legale  on  Judiciare,  traduits  dc 
I’Allcmaod  da  Docteur  J.  Ban.  Metzger,  et  augmentes  denotes  par  le 
Dr.  J.  J.  Ballard,  Medecin  Ordinaire  dc  la  Grande  Armee,  &c.  8vo. 
Autun.  1812.  The  additions  made  by  Ballard,  are  referred  to  him  in 
iny  quotations. 

Michwelis.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  by  the  late  Sir  John 
David  Michaelis,  K.  P.  S.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Alexander  Smith,  D.  D.  &c.  4 vols.  8vo.  London.  1814. 

Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine.  Containing  selections  from  European 
Journals,  the  Transactions  of  Learned  Societies,  &c.  (Commenced  in 
1823.)  1 vol.  8vo.  Hartford.  1823. 

Morgagni.  The  seats  and  causes  of  Diseases,  investigated  by  A natomy, 
& c,  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  John  Baptist  Morgagni,  Chief  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  and  President  of  the  University  at  Padua.  By 
Benjamin  Alexander,  M.  D.  3 vols.  4to.  London.  1769. 

Morgagni,  (Jo.  Baptist*.)  Opuscula  Miscellanea.  Folio.  Venetiis. 
1763. 

Moseley.  A Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases,  on  Military  Operations,  and 
on  the  Climate  of  the  West  Indies.  By  Benjamin  Moseley,  M.D. 
&c.  4th  edition,  8vo.  London.  1803. 

Murray.  A System  of  Chemistry;  by  John  Murray,  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry, and  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  4 vols.  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh. 1809. 

New-Kuglccnd  Journal  of  Medicin/e  and  Surgery,  &c.  8vo.  Boston.  1 1 
vols.  (1812  to  1823.) 

New-York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  Edited  by  Drs.  Francis,  Dyek- 
raan,  and  Beck.  (Commenced  in  1822.  1 vol.  and  2 Nos.) 

New-York  Medical  Repository.  Edited  at  various  times  by  Drs.  Mitchill, 
Miller,  Smith,  Pascalis,  Akerly,  Manley,  and  Drake.  22  vols.  8vo. 
New-York.  (1797  to  1822.) 

Orfila.  A General  System  of  Toxicology ; or,  a treatise  on  poisons 
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Medical  Jurisprudence,  Legal  Medicine,  or  Forensic 
Medicine,  as  il  is  variously  termed,  is  that  science  which 
applies  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  different  branches 
of  medicine  to  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  questions  in  courts 
of  justice.  By  some  authors  it  is  used  in  a more  extensive 
sense,  and  also  comprehends  Medical  Police,  or  those 
medical  precepts  which  may  prove  useful  to  the  legislature 
or  the  magistracy.  I shall  employ  it  at  this  time  in  its 
restricted  sense.* 

Traces  of  this  science  are  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  in- 
stitution of  civil  society.  Thus,  in  the  Jewish  law,  indica- 
tions of  it  may  be  observed  in  the  distinction  established 
between  mortal  wounds  and  those  not  so,  and  in  the  inquiries 
prescribed  in  cases  of  doubtful  virginity.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  ordained,  that  no 
pregnant  woman  should  suffer  afflictive  punishment — while 
the  Romans,  even  from  that  early  period  in  which  Nuina 
Pompilius  flourished,  grounded  many  of  their  laws  on  the 
authority  of  ancient  physicians  and  philosophers.  Propter 
auctoritatem  declissimi  Hippocrutis,  is  a phrase  frequently 
inet  with  in  their  decisions,!  and  the  emperor  Adrian,  in 
extending  the  term  of  legitimacy  from  ten  months,  (the 
period  fixed  by  the  Decemvirs,)  to  eleven,  was  influenced, 
in  so  doing,  by  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  physiolo- 
gists of  that  day.J  Some  detached,  but  striking  medico- 
legal facts,  are  also  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians. 
Thus,  the  bloody  remains  of  Julius  Cmsar,  when  exposed 
to  public  view,  were  examined  by  one  Antistius,  who  de- 


* If  ;i  general  term  be  necessary  to  include  both  these  sciences,  I should 
prefer  that  used  by  the  Germans,  viz.  State  Medicine. 

f Belloc,  p.  G.  J Foderd.  Introduction,  p.  xiv. 
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dared  that  out  of  twenty-three  wounds  which  had  been 
received,  but  one  was  mortal,  and  that  had  penetrated  the 
thorax,  between  the  first  and  second  ribs.  The  body  of 
Germanicus  was  also  inspected,  and  by  indications  confor- 
mable to  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  it  was  decided  that 
he  had  been  poisoned.* 

The  code  of  Justinian  contains  many  provisions  apper- 
taining to  this  science,  which  we  shall  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  quote  in  the  subsequent  pages.  Some  of  these  pro- 
visions indeed  are  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  almost  every 
civilized  country  at  the  present  day. 

All  the  laws  of  the  ancients,  however,  and  all  the  facts 
drawn  from  their  history,  are  to  be  considered  as  merely 
the  first  glimmerings  of  knowledge  on  this  subject — and 
knowledge,  too,  founded  on  the  imperfect  diagnostics  which 
medicine  afforded  at  that  early  period.  It  was  never  or- 
dained that  physicians  should  be  examined  on  any  trial, 
until  after  the  middle  ages,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Germany,  for  the  first  public 
enactment  prescribing  it  as  necessary,  and  thereby  recog- 
nizing its  utility  and  importance.  In  the  celebrated  cri- 
minal code  which  was  framed  by  him  at  Ratisbon,  in  153*2, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Constitutio  Crimi- 
natis  Carolina ,”  or  the  Caroline  code,  it  is  ordained,  that 
the  opinion  of  medical  men  shall  be  formally  taken  in  €»very 
case  where  death  has  been  occasioned  by  violent  means — 
such  as  child-murder,  poisoning,  wounds,  hanging,  drown- 
ing, the  procuring  of  abortion,  and  the  like. 

“ The  publication  of  such  a code  very  naturally  awakened 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  and  summoned  nu- 
merous writers  from  its  ranks.”  It  was  the  first  regular 
commencement  and  origin  of  legal  medicine,  and  it  required 
only  such  an  enactment  to  apprehend  the  utility  of  which  it 
was  susceptible. 

The  kings  of  France  soon  became  aware  of  the  value 
of  similar  institutions.  In  1556,  Henry  II.  promulgated 


* Fodere.  Introduction,  p.  xxiv. 
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a law,  by  virtue  of  which,  death  was  inflicted  on  the  female 
who  should  conceal  her  pregnancy,  and  destroy  her  offspring. 
In  1606,  Henry  IV.  presented  letters-patent  to  his  first 
physician,  by  which  he  conferred  on  him  the  privilege  of 
nominating  two  surgeons  in  every  city  and  important  town, 
whose  duty  it  should  exclusively  be  to  examine  all  wounded 
or  murdered  persons,  and  to  make  reports  thereon  ; and, 
in  1667,  Louis  XIV.  formally  declared,  that  no  report 
should  be  valid  unless  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  at 
least  one  of  these  surgeons.*  At  a subsequent  period  (1692) 
physicians  were  by  law  associated  with  surgeons  in  these 
examinations. 

The  writers  who  have  investigated  the  science  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  dis- 
played great  talent  and  acuteness.  Some  have  noticed  it 
as  a system,  while  others  have  examined  detached  parts. 
I shall  content  myself,  with  mentioning  the  more  distin- 
guished, as  a catalogue  of  all  these  authors,  with  the  titles 
of  their  works,  would  uselessly  fill  several  pages. 

Fortunatus  Fidelis  is  probably  the  earliest  writer  on  the 
: science.  He  was  an  Italian,  and  his  work,  “ He  Relationi- 
bus  Medicorum,”  was  published  in  1602,  at  Palermo.  Pau- 
lus  Zacchias  soon  followed  him,  in  his  great  work,  entitled, 
“Questiones  Medico-Legales,”  which  appeared  at  Rome 
between  1621  and  1635.f  This  distinguished  man  rose  to 
great  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  was  physician  to  Pope 
Innocent  the  Tenth.  He  died  in  1659,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age.  His  treatise  on  legal  medicine,  although  partaking 
of  the  superstition  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  still  a 
most  valuable  record  of  facts,  and  a permanent  monument 
of  the  talents  of  the  author.  The  following  is  a general 
outline  of  the  contents  of  the  first  volume.  First  Book. 
Age.  Legitimacy.  Pregnancy.  Superfoetation  and  Moles. 
Death  during  delivery.  Resemblance  of  children  to  their 
parents.— Second  Book.  Dementia.  Poisoning.— Third 

* Foder&.  Introduction,  p.  xxxii. 

| . f Life  of  Zacchias,  prefixed  to  his  Questiones.  M.  L. 
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Book.  Impotence.  Feigned  diseases.  The  plague  and 

contagion.— Fourth  book.  Miracles.  Rape Fifth  book. 

Fasting,  Wounds.  Mutilation.  Salubrity  of  the  air,  &c. 
The  second  volume  is  principally  filled  with  a discussion 
of  casuistical  questions. 

In  Germany,  Bohn  was  among  the  earliest  writers,  but 
his  treatise  is  confined  to  a consideration  of  wounds.  The 
Pandects  of  Valentini,  which  appeared  in  1702,  and  which 
were  shortly  followed  by  his  Novella,  form  a very  complete 
and  extensive  retrospect  of  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
preceding  writers  on  legal  medicine.  They  consist,  indeed, 
of  medico-legal  cases  and  the  consultations  of  distinguished 
physicians,  and  of  medical  and  legal  faculties-  on  them. 
Alberti,  Zittman,  Teichmeyer,  Fazeiius,  Goelicke,  Heben- 
streit,  Plenck,  Daniel,  Sikora,  Ludwig,  and  Metzger,  are 
also  German  authors  of  eminence  in  this  branch  of  learnino-. 
But  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  collections 
that  has  ever  appeared,  is  that  edited  by  Schlegel.  It  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  forty  dissertations  on  various  parts  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  written  by  Germans  at  different 
periods  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  alike  honour- 
able to  the  national  character,  and  the  individuals  whose 
investigations  appear  in  it. 

Foderd,  in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  science  in 
France,  considers  Ambrose  Pare  as  the  earliest  writer  on 
it  in  that  country.  His  chapter  on  Reports,  and  his  obser- 
vations on  feigned  diseases,  indicate  the  talents  for  which 
he  is  still  famous  at  the  present  day  ; and  in  such  estimation 
M ere  his  works  held  in  his  native  country,  that  for  more 
than  a century  they  formed  the  sole  guide  of  the  French 
surgeon.  To  him  succeeded  Gendri  in  1650 ; Blegni  in 
1684,  and  Deveaux  in  1693  and  1701.  Their  works  M'ere 
particularly  intended  for  the  benefit  of  surgeons,  from 
whom,  as  I have  already  stated,  the  examiners  in  medico- 
legal cases  were  selected. 

o 

Louis  is,  however,  considered,  and  with  great  justice,  as 
the  individual  who  first  promulgated  a just  idea  of  the 
science  to  his  countrymen.  He  investigated  several  im- 
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portant  points  with  great  ability— such  as  the  certainty  of 
the  signs  of  death,  protracted  gestation,  drowning,  and  the 
proofs  that  distinguish  hanging  through  suicide,  from 
hanging  as  an  act  of  murder.  His  consultations  also  in 
various^cases,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the  Causes  Cele- 
bres,  abound  in  various  and  instructive  learning.  Some  of 
his  opinions  save  rise  to  animated  discussions,  and  thus 
excited  public  attention  to  these  subjects  generally.  Wins- 
low, Lorry,  Lafosse,  and  Chaussier,  also  deserve  notice 
among  the  French  writers;  while  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Professor  Mahon,  with  several 
others, ^published  in  the  “ Encyclopedie  Methodique  ,”  co- 
pious dissertations  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. ^ 

In  1796,  Fodere  published  the  first  edition  of  his  work, 

[ in  three  octavo  volumes,  under  the  title  of  “ Les  lois  eclairces 
' put  les  sciences  physiques,  ou  Trait  e de  medicine  legale  et 
d' hygiene puhlique”  This  learned  physician  is  a resident 
of  Strasburg,  and  the  author  of  several  other  treatises  of 
deserved  reputation.  In  1807,  the  system  of  Mahon,  late 
Professor  of  Legal  Medicine,  and  the  history  of  Medicine 
in  the  school  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  appeared,  with  notes,  by 
M.  Fautrel,  and  about  the  same  time,  Belloc,  a surgeon  at 
I Agen,  published  his  sensible  and  useful  treatise  in  one 
volume.  Marc,  in  180S,  presented  a translation  from  the 
German,  of  the  Manual  of  Rose  on  Medico-Legal  Dissec- 
tion, and  enriched  it  with  valuable  notes,  besides  adding 
two  most  instructive  dissertations — one  on  the  docimasia 
pulmonum,  and  the  other  on  death  by  drowning.  In  1812, 
Ballard  published  a translation,  also  from  the  German,  of 
' Metzger’s  Principles  of  Legal  Medicine.  This  work  is 
peculiarly  valuable  for  the  great  learning  displayed  in  its 
notes,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  sentiments  of  authors  whose  writings  are 
either  inaccessible,  or  in  some  degree  antiquated. 

After  bestowing  great  labour,  during  several  years,  a 
i second  edition  of  his  treatise  was  published  by  Fodere,  in 


* Foder6.  Introduction,  p.  xxxvii,  &e. 
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1813.  It  is  now  extended  to  six  volumes — four  of  these  on 
legal  medicine,  and  two  on  medical  police.  Without  pro-  j 
ceeding  to  minute  criticism,  I may  remark,  that  it  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  valuable  systematic  work  on  the 
science  in  the  French  language.  I have  made  frequent  use 
of  it  in  the  following  pages. 

After  a few  years,  there  appeared  in  Paris  one  of  the  most  j 
original  publications  that  the  present  age  has  yet  afforded, 

I refer  to  the  system  of  Toxicology  by  Orfila,  a Spaniard 
by  birth,  but  I believe  naturalized,  or,  at  least,  permanently 
resident  in  France.  This  is  copious,  beyond  all  former 
treatises,  in  original  experiments,  and  it  has  done  much  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  action  and  the  tests  of  indi- 
vidual poisons.  In  1821,  Professor  Capuron  published  on 
legal  medicine,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  midwifery. 

The  first  work,  professing  to  treat  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, that  appeared  in  England,  was  the  production  of 
Dr.  Farr.  This  was  in  1788,  and  in  his  preface  he  mentions 
that  it  is  derived  from  Fazelius’  Elements  of  Forensic  Medi- 
cine. It  is  brief  and  imperfect,  extending  only  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  duodecimo  pages.  It  arrived  at  a second 
edition  in  1814.  The  “ Medical  Ethics ,”  of  Percival,  con- 
tain some  useful  facts,  and  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  his  essay 
“ on  the  uncertainty  of'  the  signs  of  murder  in  the  case  of 
bastard  children”  examined  a most  important  and  leading 
subject  in  medical  jurisprudence.  In  1815,  Dr.  Bartley,  of 
Bristol,  published  a few  essays  on  some  points  connected 
with  midwifery.  ] 

Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham,  in  1816,  presented  the  first 
English  original  work  of  any  magnitude  or  value  on  medical 
jurisprudence.  It  has  evidently  aided  in  drawing  the  pub- 
lic attention  in  Great  Britain  to  this  science.  In  1821,  Dr. 
John  Gordon  Smith  published  his  excellent  treatise,  enti- 
tled “ The  principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  systematically 
arranged  and  applied  to  British  practice .”  And  I may  be 
permitted  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  talents  and 
good  sense  displayed  in  it.  In  its  application  to  the  Eng- 
lish laws,  and  in  its  illustrations  by  individual  cases,  it  is 
strictly  an  original  work.  The  last  and  most  copious  sys- 
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tematic  work  ill  the  English  language,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Its  authors  are  Dr.  Paris  and  J.  S.  3f.  Fon- 
blanque,  Esq.  and  is  comprised  in  three  octavo  volumes. 
As  it  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Earl  of  Eldon  and 
to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  of  London,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
these  dignified  characters  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  science,  and  that  the  sneers  so  freely  and  flippantly 
uttered,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  against  the  Fox  mi- 
nistry, for  founding  a chair  of  medical]  urisprudence  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  will  no  longer  be  heard. 

To  the  professorship  just  alluded  to,  Dr.  Andrew  Dun- 
can, junior,  was  appointed.  He  was  the  first  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  any  British  university.  His  vene- 
rable father  had  for  some  years  previous  urged  its  import- 
ance on  the  public,  and  even  delivered,  I believe,  a course 
of  private  lectures,  but  it  was  not  until  1803  that  Dr.  Dun- 
can, junior,  received  his  appointment. 

If  the  publications  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  are  to  be 
deemed  any  criterion  on  this  subject,  I should  not  hesitate 
to  declare  my  decided  conviction,  that  Dr.  Dunean  is,  at 
present,  the  ablest  and  most  learned  medical  jurist  in  Great 
Britain.  The  numerous  and  valuable  cases,  essays,  and  re- 
views published  from* time  to  time  in  the  Journal,  have 
almost  supplied  the  want  of  systematic  works  ; and  if  the 
literature  of  that  country  has  been  deficient  in  the  latter,  she 
has  at  least  furnished  her  full  proportion  of  the  former. — 
Lectures  are  now  delivered  on  the  science  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 

This  brief  outline  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
ardour  with  which  medical  jurisprudence  is  investigated  in 
Europe.  It  forms  the  study  of  systematic  writers— either 
as  a whole,  or  in  parts,  and  is  the  leading  subject  in  many 
periodical  publications.* 


* A copious  list  of  authors  on  the  science,  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to 

Metzger,  p.  285  to  306  — in  Bren  del,  p.  Cl,  and  in  the  preface  to  Hcbcn- 
streit. 
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In  turning  to  my  native  country,  I must  premise,  that  as 
our  literature  has  been  in  a great  degree  derived  from  Great 
Britain,  so  the  objects  of  study  will  frequently  be  those 
that  are  most  popular  there.  And  as  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence has  only  within  a few  years  met  with  its  deserved 
attention  in  that  country,  it  may  in  some  degree  account  for 
the  little  interest  which  it  has  here  excited.  We  have, 
however,  a few  publications  to  notice.  In  1810,  the  vene- 
rable and  distinguished  Dr.  Rush  delivered  an  Introduc- 
tory Lecture  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  (and  which 
was  published  in  1811)  in  which  he  dwelt  in  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  manner  on  the  importance  of  the  study.  After 
stating  the  various  subjects  comprehended  under  it,  he  di- 
lated particularly  on  insanity,  and  showed  its  application  in 
medico-legal  cases.  In  the  conclusion,  he  thus  forcibly 
establishes  the  utility  of  the  science.  u To  animate  you  to 
apply  to  the  study  of  all  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  in- 
troduction to  our  lecture,  I beg  you  to  recollect  the  extent 
of  the  services  you  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  render  to  in- 
dividuals and  the  public  : fraud  and  violence  may  be  de- 
tected and  punished  ; unmerited  infamy  and  death  may  be 
prevented  ; the  widow  and  the  orphan  may  be  saved  from 
ruin;  virgin  purity  and  innocence  may  be  vindicated  ; con- 
jugal harmony  and  happiness  may  be  restored;  unjust  and 
oppressive  demands  upon  the  services  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens may  be  obviated  ; and  the  sources  of  public  misery  in 
epidemic  diseases  may  be  removed,  by  your  testimony  in 
courts  of  justice.”* 

In  1819,  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  formerly  a judge  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  now  president  of  the  college  of  South  Carolina, 
republished,  in  one  volume,  several  English  tracts  on  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  viz.  Farr,  Dease,  Male,  together  with 
Haslam  on  Insanity.  To  these  he  added  copious  notes,  and 
a digest  of  the  law  relating  to  insanity  and  nuisance.  Hav- 
ing had  occasion  to  differ  with  Dr.  Cooper  on  some  medico- 
legal points,  my  opinion  will  not  be  misconstrued,  1 trust, 
when  I state  my  conviction,  that  he  has  done  much  by  this 


* Rush’s  Introductory  Lectures,  p.  392. 
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publication  to  promote  the  study  of  the  science  in  the  United 
States.  From  his  standing-  in  the  legal  profession,  he  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  lawyers  to  it  in  a degree  which  a 
physician  could  scarcely  hope  for.  He  has  also  strongly 
illustrated  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  both  professions; 
to  the  promotion  of  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  the  welfare 
of  our  free  communities. 

These,  with  the  exception  of  some  inaugural  dissertations, 
and  cases  and  essays  in  medical  journals,  constitute,  so  far 
as  my  information  extends,  the  American  publications  on 
the  science. 

Our  lecturers  have  been  rather  more  numerous.  The 
first  that  ever  delivered  a course  on  it  before  an  American 
audience,  was  the  late  James  S.  Stringham,  M.D.  of  New- 
York.  With  feelings  which  will  be  readily  appreciated, 

' when  I state  that  my  first  impulse  towards  the  study  was 
derived  from  attendance  on  Dr.  Stringham’s  lectures,  I was 
desirous  of  commemorating  his  name  in  these  introductory 
remarks,  and  I have  been  enabled  to  do  so,  through  the 
< kindness  of  his  successor. 

Dr.  Stringham  was  born  in  the  city  of  New- York,  of 
respectable  parents,  whose  circumstances  in  life  happily 
enabled  them  to  furnish  to  their  son  the  opportunities  of  a 
liberal  education.  He  prosecuted  his  classical  studies  in 
' Columbia  College,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1793.  After 
this,  he  immediately  entered  upon  a course  of  medical  edu- 
cation, under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  Bard  and  Dr* 
Hosack,  and  diligently  attended,  for  several  years,  to  all 
the  branches  of  medicine  then  taught  in  New-York.  He 
subsequently  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  became  a student  in 
the  university,  and  in  1799  received  from  it  the  degree 
of  M.D. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  and 
for  several  years  delivered  lectures  on  that  science.  Not 
satisfied,  however,  with  these  exertions,  and  anxious  for  a 
more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness,  he  voluntarily  pre- 
pared a course  of  lectures  on  Legal  Medicine.  To  the 
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students  who  attended  him,  this  proved  a source  of  great, 
gratification  and  instruction,  and  its  utility  was  readily  ac- 
knowledged. 

Having  long-  laboured  under  an  alarming  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  and  finding  his  constitution  materially 
impaired,  Dr.  Stringham  resigned  his  office  as  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  in  Columbia  College ; but,  upon  the  union  of 
the  medical  faculty  of  that  college,  with  the  college  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
Professorship  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  In  this  station  he 
continued  until  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  island  of 
St.  Croix,  (whither  he  had  repaired  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,)  on  the  29th  of  June,  1817. 

Besides  his  inaugural  dissertation,  “ De  absorb enlium 
systemale ,”  Dr.  Stringham  was  the  author  of  several  essays 
and  papers  in  the  medical  journals  of  the  day.  He  pub- 
lished in  the  New- York  Medical  Repository , an  account  of 
the  efficacy  of  Digitalis  purpurea  in  allaying  excessive 
action  of  the  sanguiferous  system — a description  of  a re- 
markable species  of  intestinal  vermes — an  account  of  the  . 
violent  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate — and  a case  of  hydro- 
cephalus ; in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  a paper 
on  the  effects  of  mercury,  in  a case  of  syphilis;  arid  in  the 
Edinburyh  Medical  and  Suryical  Journal,  a paper  on  the 
yellow  fever  of  America. 

A syllabus  of  the  lectures  of  Professor  Stringham  is  con-  . 
tained  in  the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Regis- 
ter.* The  subjects  noticed  by  him  were  as  follows : Age — 
propriety  of  the  Caesarean  operation — virginity  and  rape — 
concealed  pregnancy — pretended  pregnancy — quickening 
— abortion — superfoetation — monstrosity — hermaphrodites— 
impotence  and  sterility — feigned  diseases — concealed  dis- 
eases— poisons — medico-legal  dissection — wounds — infanti- 
cide— death  from  hang  ing  and  drowning — medical  etiquette 
— effects  of  particular  manufactories  on  health — salubrity  ot 
water. 


* Volume  4,  p.  C14. 
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Dr.  John  W.  Francis  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  String-ham ; but,  by 
a subsequent  arrangement,  the  professorship  was  abolished. 
Those  parts,  however,  which  relate  to  midwifery,  are  still 
taught  from  the  obstetrical  chair. 

In  1SI5  I was  requested  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  science  at  the  Western  Medical  College,  and,  from 
the  winter  of  that  year,  have  annually,  with  one  exception, 
attended  to  thisduty.  Not  long  after,  Dr.  Walter  Channing 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, in  Harvard  University.  Other  medical  schools 
are  also  devoting  proper  attention  to  it,  and  1 may  add, 
that  a course  of  private  lectures  was  delivered  some  years 
since,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  now  of 
Transylvania  University. 

It  only  remains  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  arrange- 
hient  that  has  been  adopted  inlbe  present  work. 

Some  writers  endeavour  to  divide  the  subjects  according 
to  the  courts  before  which  they  may  arise,  and  thus  devote 
separate  chapters  to  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  readily  perceived,  that  this  must  render  the  study 
confused.  Pregnancy,  for  example,  may  be  a subject  of 
inquiry,  on  a plea  for  a delay  of  execution— or  on  the  appli- 
cation of  an  heir  for  his  property.  In  both  instances  its 
signs  require  examination.  So  also  with  insanity,  and  se- 
veral other  topics.  It  will  hence  only  lead  to  repetition  to 
adopt  this  division.  Fodere  has  escaped  from  the  difficulty, 
by  including  these  subjects  under  the  title  of  “Medicine 
Legale  Mixte applicable  both  to  civil  and  criminal  cases  • 
mt  this  is  evidently  an  evasion.  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  ar- 
ranges Ins  subjects  into  three  parts  : 1.  Questions  that  regard 
the  extinction  of  human  life  ; 2.  Questions  arising  from  in- 

if™SJn  the  Person’  not  Ie^ing  to  the  extinction  of 

civil’  fu„A„°,SqU  fiCati0,,S  f0r  the  ilScU^  - 

m"S‘  Con<ess  ,hat  1 have  found  a confusion  to  attend  all 
monn  ‘ l^l34  arr™gement,  which  is  probably  insur- 

e-  The  subjects  comprehended  under  the  science 
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are  not  of  a nature  to  admit  of  a division  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  either  of  the  above  writers.  I have  preferred 
noticing-  each  head  of  discussion  separately  and  independ- 
ently.  .Before  a legal  tribunal  they  must  be  thus  investi- 
gated, and  the  nearer  we  approach  in  our  studies  to  this, 
the  easier  will  be  their  application  to  practice. 

The  general  arrangement  is  thus,  I apprehend,  not  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  but  on  taking  up  a distinct  topic, 
the  first  question  which  I have  proposed  to  myself,  has 
been  the  following:  How  can  the  examination  of  this 

point  come  before  a judicial  tribunal ? Having  ascertained 
and  stated  this,  I proceed  to  notice  the  physiological,  patho- 
logical, or  chemical  facts,  that  are  necessary  to  be  known 
in  the  supposed  case— advert  to  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  investigation — and  offer,  if  necessary,  some 
observations  on  the  conformity  of  the  law  to  the  present 
state  of  medical  knowledge.  A collection  of  detached 
essays  of  this  description  (for  they  evidently  are  detached 
in  their  subjects  and  in  their  application,)  must  prove  in  a 
great  degree  useful,  both  to  the  lawyer  and  the  physician, 
since  it  enables  them,  in  their  respective  capacities,  to  re- 
view the  information  that  is  immediately  applicable  to  a 
particular  instance  before  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
enlightened  men  of  these  professions,  I have  effected  this 
in  some  tolerable  degree,  my  highest  ambition  will  be 
gratified.* 


* Some  subjects  of  minor  importance  have  been  omitted  in  the 
present  work,  from  a fear  of  enlarging  it  to  an  inconvenient  size.  They 
are,  however,  of  such  a nature,  as  to  admit  of  their  examination  with 
perfect  propriety  in  a treatise  on  Medical  Police. 
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FEIGNED  DISEASES. 

Objects  for  which  diseases  are  feigned.  Diseases  most  readily  feigned.  General 
rules  for  their  detection.  Diseases  that  have  been  feigned.  Alteration  of  the  pulse 
altered  state  of  the  urine — haernaturia — incontinence  of  urine — suppression  ol 
urine — maiming  and  deformity — dropsy  and  tumours  of  various  kinds — excretion 
of  calculi — ulcers — haemoptysis — -liaerhatemesis — jaundice  and  cachexia — fever — 
pain  in  various  parts — syncope  and  hysteria — diseases  of  the  heart — apoplexy — > 
paralysis — epilepsy — convulsions  — catalepsy — nostalgia  — near-sightedness — oph- 
thalmia— blindness — deafness,  with  or  without  dumbness.  Of  impostors.  Feigned 
abstinence. , 

Diseases  are  generally  feigned  from  one  of  three  causes — fear, 
shame,  or  the  hope  of  gain.  Thus  the  individual  ordered  on  service, 
will  pretend  being  afflicted  with  various  maladies  to  escape  the  per- 
formance of  military  duty — the  mendicant,  to  avoid  labour,  and  to 
impose  on  public  or  private  beneficence — and  the  criminal,  to  prevent 
the  infliction  of  punishment.  The  spirit  of  revenge,  and  the  hope  of 
receiving  exorbitant  damages,  have  also  induced  some  to  magnify 
slight  ailments  into  serious  and  alarming  illness. 

The  extent  and  finish  to  which  the  art  of  feigning  diseases  is  car- 
ried, are  various,  and  differ  in  different  countries.  Of  his  own  nation, 
Foder&  observes,  “ that  it  is  at  present  brought  to  such  perfection,  as 
to  render  it  as  difficult  to  detect  a feigned  disease,  as  to  cure  a real 
one/’*  b 

Against  such  impositions,  the  police  of  every  well-regulated  country 
should  direct  its  energies.  A severe  injury  may  not  only  be  inflicted 
on  individuals  through  them,butthe  public  morals  maybe  deteriorated, 
n a most  every  age,  impostors  have  sprung  up,  who  affect  various 
ma  adies,  and  operate  on  the  superstition  or  the  curiosity  of  the 
,vu  gar.  And  even  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  from  motives  as  un- 
yiv  iave  occas'°nally,  like  the  courtiers  of  Dionysius  and  Louis 
A1V  • Slven  a sanction  to  such  practices. 


when  ufert’  V°*:  452‘  * ^'S  remark,  it  will  be  observed,  was  made  at  a time 

wh*n  the  conscription  was  in  full  force  in  France. 
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It  will  readily  be  observed,  that  a knowledge  of  this  subject  may 
frequently  be  necessary  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  also  in 
the  due  administration  of  medical  police.  To  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  repetition,  I shall  consider  it  at  length  under  the  present  division 
of  our  subject. 

All  maladies  are  not  equally  capable  of  being  feigned.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  pretend  those,  whose  diagnostic  symptoms  are  certain  and 
established,  and  whose  natural  course  it  is  to  effect  a great  change  in 
the  system,  and  to  alter  the  various  secretions  and  excretions  in  a 
perceptible  manner.  But  such,  on  the  contrary,  as  are  variable  and 
uncertain  in  their  symptoms,  and  characterised  by  little  or  no  change 
in  the  external  appearance,  or  where  the  correctness  of  an  opinion 
depends  much  on  the  statement  which  the  patient  may  give,  are  most 
liable  to  be  feigned.  Of  the  first  class  may  be  named  inflammations, 
continued  fevers,  purulent  expectoration,  &c.  and  of  the  last,  insa- 
nity,  epilepsy,  and  pain.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  various  sub- 
stances are  used  to  aid  in  misleading  the  examiner,  and  thus  the 
entire  skill  of  a medical  man  is  often  called  into  exercise,  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  the  patient. 

Zacchias,  in  his  elaborate  and  learned  work,  has  given  five  general 
rules  for  the  detection  of  feigned  diseases,  which  are  so  discriminating 
as  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  most  succeeding  writers.  A detail 
of  these  will  illustrate  their  universality  of  application,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  their  author. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  the  physician  must,  in  all  suspected  cases,  in- 
quire of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  suspected  individual,  what  are 
his  physical  and  moral  habits.  He  must  ascertain  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  and  inquire  what  may  possibly  be  the  motive  for  feigning  dis- 

’ „ase — particularly  whether  he  is  not  in  immediate  danger  of  some 
punishment,  from  which  this  sickness  may  excuse  him.  It  was  on 
this  principle,  he  observes,  that  Galen  detected  the  imposture  of  his 
servant,  who,  when  ordered  to  attend  his  master  for  a long  journey, 
complained  of  an  inflammation  of  the  knee.  He  inquired  into  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  slave,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  much 
attached  to  a female,  whom  this  journey  would  compel  him  to  leave. 
This,  combined  with  the  little  alteration  that  so  painful  an  affection 
as  the  one  named,  induced,  led  him  to  examine  the  part,  and  at  last 
to  ascertain  that  the  swelling  was  occasioned  by  the  application  of 
the  thapsia  or  bastard  turbith,  and  which  being  prevented,  the  tumour 
disappeared. 

2.  Compare  the  disease  under  examination,  with  the  causes  capable 
of  producing  it;  such  as  the  age,  temperament,  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  patient.  Thus  artifice  might  be  suspected,  if  a person  in  high 
health,  and  correct  in  his  diet,  should  suddenly  fall  into  dropsy  or 
cachexia;  and  again,  if  insanity  should  suddenly  supervene,  without 
any  of  its  premonitory  symptoms.  It  is  contrary  to  experience  to 
find  such  diseases  occur  without  some  previous  indications. 

3.  The  third  rule  is  derived  from  the  aversion  of  persons  feigning 
disease  to  take  proper  remedies.  This  indeed  will  occur  in  real  sick- 
ness ; but  it  rarelv  happens  when  severe  pain  is  present.  Any  thing 
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that  promises  relief,  is  generally  acceptable  in  such  cases.  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  who  feign,  delay  the  use  of  means.  Galen,  (says  Mahon,*) 
thus  ascertained  deceit  in  another  case.  An  individual  complained  of 
a violent  cholic,  on  being  summoned  to  attend  an  assembly  of  the 
people.  Suspecting  artifice,  he  prescribed  only  a few  fomentations, 
although  this  same  person  had  not  long  before  been  cured  of  the  same 
complaint  by  the  use  of  philonium.  Of  this,  however,  he  never  spake, 
nor  indeed  seemed  in  the  least  anxious  for  medical  aid. 

4.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  symptoms  present, 
and  whether  they  necessarily  belong  to  the  disease.  An  expert  phy- 
sician may  thus  cause  a patient  to  fall  into  contradiction,  and  lead 
him  to  a statement  which  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. To  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  to  visit  him  frequently  and 
unexpectedly. 

5.  'Ihe  last  direction  is  to  follow  the  course  of  the  complaint,  and 
attend  to  the  circumstances  which  successively  occur.  Thus  the  in* 
flammation  of  the  knee  above  noticed  should  have  produced  fever, 
and  increased  in  violence,  according  to  the  common  course,  when  no 
remedies  are  applied. f 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  separately  the  various  diseases  that 
may  be  feigned,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  a species  of  simulation, 
mentioned  by  Zacchias,  under  the  pame  of  simulatio  Icdens.  By  this, 
he  understands  a case  in  which  disease  is  actually  present,  but  where 
the  symptoms'  are  falsely  aggravated,  and  greater  sickness  is  pre- 
tended than  really  exists.  This  may  be  more  difficult  of  detection  in 
some  respects,  and  it  requires,  like  the  cases  above  noticed,  the  skill 
of  the  physician,  and  that,  too,  of  one  experienced  in  the  history  of 
disease,  to  guide  aright.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
steer  a middle  course  between  too  great  incredulity  and  too  great 
confidence,  and  where  the  interests  of  a third  person  are  not  liable  to 
>e  a ected,  to  lean  towards  the  patient.  I can  however  imagine,  that 
cases  iave  occurred,  in  which  disease  has  been  magnified  in  order  to 
increase  damages,  or  to  revenge  insult.  Here  the  conduct  of  the 
rne  ica  examiner  must  be  .cautious,  and  he  should  carefully  apply 

the  rules  already  laid  down.J 

The  following  diseases  have  at  various  times  been  feigned:  alte- 
ra ion  o the  pulse ; altered  state  of  the  urine;  haematuria;  incon- 
mence  o urine ; suppression  of  urine;  maiming  and  deformity; 
dropsy  and  tumours  of  various  kinds;  excretion  of  calculi  and  various 
ennllfv-  m ftterS  ’ u!ce.rs  i heemoptysis ; heematemesis  ; jaundice  and 
of  tKl  f.VCr;  lnvarious  Parts;  syncope  and  hysteria;  diseases 
nostaloH  ' ’ ^P^xy;  paralysis ; epilepsy;  convulsions;  catalepsy; 

and  deafness, 

are  cenTraVIv'r^f  ^ra  '*St’  w'^  f°unU  that  the  various  diseases 

^ e erable  to  two  classes — external  infirmities,  real  in  one 


+ Zacchias,  tom.  i.  p.  289. 


* Mahon,  vol.  i.  p,  ggg. 

+ “ Flagrantior  eqU0 
Non  debet  dolor  esse  viri,  nee  vulnere  major.”  Juvenal,  Sat.  13- 
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sense,  but  arising  from  factitious  and  culpable  causes— and  secondly', 
internal  ones,  whose  origin  is  uncertain,  and  which  from  their  nature 
produce  great  commiseration  on  the  part  of  observers.  * * * § 

Tne  pulse  is  sometimes  found  extremely  weak,  and  occasionally 
none  is  perceived  at  the  wrist.f  Should  deceit  be  suspected,  the 
physician  may  examine  whether  ligatures'  have  not  been  applied  to 
interrupt  the  pulsation,  and  he  should  also  ascertain  whether  the 
arteries  beat  at  the  corresponding  extremity.  I am  indebted  to  my 
late  worthy  preceptor,  Dr.  M'Clelland,  of  Albany,  for  a case  illus- 
trating this  point.  During  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  in  Edinburgh,  a person  applied  for  and  obtained  admission 
on  the  score  of  ill  health,  who  had  formerly  been  a patient  there. 
The  attending  physician  examined  the  pulse  .at  the  right  wrist,  but 
found  none  ; he  then  tried  the  left,  but  with  similar  success.  The 
trick  was  carried  on  for  several  days,-  at  the  end  of  which  time,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  patient  was  in  sound  health,  but  that  whenever 
t.he  pulse  was  to  be  examined,  he  pressed  his  finger  on  the  artery 
under  the  arm-pit. 

The  urine  may  be  altered  in  many  and  various  ways.  The  best 
general  rule  in  suspected  cases,  is  to  cause  the  patient  to  urinate  in 
the  presence  of  the  physician,  and  to  examine  the  vessel  carefully 
both  before  and  during  the  process.  It  is  well  known,  that  long 
retention  or  violent  exercise  will  heighten  the  colour.  Artificial  sub- 
stances have  also  been  used  to  produce  this  effect:  wine  is  one;  but 
this  may  be  detected  by  the  smell.  Other  means  are  used  to  give  the 
urine  a watery  appearance;  this  symptom,  however,  should  be  dis- 
trusted, unless  other  circumstances  indicative  of  disease  accompany 
it.  Again,  it  may  be  feigned  to  be  bloody.  The  fruit  of  the  Indian 
fig  (cactus  opuntia)  will  colour  it  as  red  aS  blood ;j  and  we  have  a. 
powerful  article  in  the  materia  medica,  viz.  cantharides,  which  will  I 
actually  produce  this  state  of  the  excretion,  when  taken  internally.. 
The  experiment,  however,  is  too  hazardous  to  be  often  repeated,  even, 
fora  temporary  purpose.  We  must  also  remember,  that  blood  may 
be  easily  procured  and  mixed. with  it.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
rule  already  laid  down.§ 

* Melzger,  p.  21 4. 

t I have  seen  a gentleman  who,  by  the  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  I 
thorax,  could  stop  the  action  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  but  in  so  doing  he  required  to 
call  into  action  all  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  so  that  should  a malingener  attempt  this, 
the  cheat  would  easily  be  discovered  by  feeling  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  There 
was  a preparation  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Alan  Burns,  and  which,  I believe,  is  at 
present  in  the  possession  of  my  friend,  Mr.  G.  S.  Pattison,  of  Baltimore,  U.  S. 
where  a slip  of  muscle  passed  across  the  humeral  artery,  and  impeded  its  action. 
On  inquiry  being  made,  it  was  found  that  the  subject  had  been  a servant  girl,  and: 
though  strong  and  healthy  in  other  respects,  she  could  never,  for  any  length  of  time, 
pump  a well  or  switch  a carpet. 

In  the  army  hospitals,  where  I have  been  accustomed  to  skulkers  of  all  kinds, 
whenever  I suspected  a man  of  deceiving  me,  as  to  his  pulse,  I felt  it  at  the  temporal 
or  carotid  arteries,  under  the  pretext  of  saving  him  the  trouble  of  taking  his  arm 
from  under  the  bed-clothes. — Editor. 

J Zacchias,  lib.  iii.  tit.  2.  p.  290. 

§ A boy  at  BilSon,  (Staffordshire)  A.  D.  1617,  accused  a woman  of  having  be- 
witched him  ; and  succeeded  so  well  in  feigning  convulsions.  &c.  that  she  was  tried 
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Incontinence  of  urine.  Two  deserters  were  brought  to  the  hospital 
Martigues,  on  account  of  this  disease.'  Foder&  was  the  attending 
.physician,  and  applied  epispastics  to  the  perineeum — a remedy  which 
he  in  previous  cases  had  found  useful — but  without  success.  They 
were  discharged;  but  it  was  shortly  discovered  that  they  had  feigned 
the  disease.  The  consequence  was,  an  epidemic  incontinence  of  urine 
among  their  companions  that  remained.  This  awakened  the  suspicion 
of  our  author;  and,  above  all,  surprised  that  his  remedy  produced  no 
effect  in  any  case,  he  ordered  that  the  penis  of  every  patient  should  be 
tied,  and  on  the  knot  a seal  placed,  which  none  but  the  gendarme 
who  guarded  them  should  have  power  to  break,  at  such  times  as  they 
wished  to  urinate.  He  charged  the  guard  to  visit  them  from  time  to 
time,  to  observe  whether  the  penis  was  inflated,  and  also  whether  the 
urine  was  not  discharged  guttatim.  He  did  this  from  having  ob- 
served, that  in  real  incontinence  of  urine,  the  penis  becomes  enlarged, 
so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  remove  the  ligature  in  a very  short 
time.  The  expedient  succeeded ; it  was  removed  only  at  the  ordinary 
period,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  epidemic  vanished.* * 

Dr.  Hennen  observes  that  this  disease  is  almost  always  detected  by 
giving  a full  dose  of  opium  at  night,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual,  and  introducing  the  catheter  during  sleep;  or  by  taking 
him  by  surprise  during  the  day,  and  introducing  the  same  instrument, 
Svhen  it  will  be  found  that  the  urine  has  not  drained  off’  guttatim  as  it 
was  secreted,  but  that  the  bladder  possesses  the  power  of  retention.f 
Maiming  is  sometimes  feigned,  under  the  hope  of  being  admitted 
into  hospitals,  such  as  all  high-spirited  nations  have  erected  for  their 
wounded  and  decrepid  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  may,  however,  be 
readily  detected  by  examining  the  part  complained  of;  as  may  also 
deformity.  In  both  instances,  the  part  and  its  articulation  should  be 
viewed  naked,  and  compared  with  the  opposite.  The  following  extract 
from  a rare  book,  called  the  “ History  of  Knavery,”  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  art  that  is  frequently  exercised  by  beggars.  It  is  a notice  pub- 
lished in  1702,  and  is  in  the  following  words: 


and  condemned  to  die.  Dr.  Morton,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  suspected  imposture, 
and  caused  him  to  be  confined  and  watched.  He  grew  apparently  worse,  and  the 
urine  which  he  openly  voided  was  black.  The  good  bishop  almost  despaired  of  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  female,  in  consequence  of  this  dangerous  situation  pf  the  boy.  A 
vigilant  spy,  however,  detected  him  in  dipping  a small  piece  of  cotton  in  an  ink 
bottle  placed  at  the  side  ot  his  bed.  This  he  put  inside  of  the  prepuce,  in  order  to 
give  the  urine  its  colour  when  he  excreted  in  public.  Memoirs  of  Literature,  vol.  iv. 


* Foderc,  ii.  p.  481. 

f Hennen  s Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  page  455.  In  a very  interesting  inau- 
£ur®.  rt!sserUltlon  °P  Signed  diseases,  published  by  Dr.  Blatchford  in  1817,  it  is 
*,  ’ 1 suppression  oj  urine  was  a frequent  disease  among  the  female  convicts  at 

le  cw-Y  ork  state  prison.  The  author,  who  was  the  resident  physician  there  for 
some  time,  relates  two  cases,  in  which  the  frequent  use  of  the  catheter  obviated  all 
tne  evil  ellects  that  a voluntary  suppression  might  have  produced,  and  also  indicated 
when  the  complaints  of  pain  and  distress  were  groundless.  (Pages  71  and  74).  By  a 
ipercKetoijIdregiittis,  he  found  that  this  was  a common  complaint  immediately 
after  the  initiation  of  every  “ Resident  Physician.” 
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“ That  people  may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  beggars,  who  pretend 
to  be  lame,  dumb,  &c.  who  really  are  not  so,  this  is  to  give  notice, 
that  the  president  and  governors  for  the  poor  of  London,  pitying  the 
case  of  one  Richard  Alegill,  a boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  who  pre-  ! 
tended  himself  lame  of  both  his  legs,  so  that  he  used  to  go  shoving 
along  his  breech,  they  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  the  workhouse, 
intending  to  make  him  a tailor : upon  which  he  confessed  that  his  j 
brother,  a boy  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  about  four  years  ago,  by  the 
advice  of  other  beggars,  contracted  his  legs  and  turned  them  back- 
wards, so  that  he  never  used  them  from  that  time  to  this,  but  followed 
the  trade  of  begging;  that  he  usually  got  five  shillings  a day,  some- 
times ten  shillings  ; that  he  had  been  over  all  the  counties,  especially 
the  west  of  England,  where  his  brother  carried  him  on  a horse,  and 
pretended  he  was  born  so.  He  hath  also  given  an  account  that  he 
knows  of  other  beggars  that  pretend  to  be  lame  and  dumb,  and  of 
some  that  tie  their  arms  in  their  breeches,  and  wear  a wooden  stump 
in  their  sleeve.  The  said  president  and  governors  have  caused  his 
legs  to  be  set  straight;  and  he  has  now  the  use  of  them,  and  walks 
upright.''* 

Of  artificial  dropsy  and  other  tumours,  it  may  be  observed  that  de- 
ception can  only  escape  undetected  until  the  individual  be  examined 
by  a skilful  physician.  The  following  case,  from  the  Acta  Natures 
Curiosorum,  will  show  how  much  we  ought  to  distrust  that  affectation 
of  modesty  which  will  not  permit  a complete  investigation.  A young 
female  at  Strasburg,  from  the  enlargement  of  her  abdomen,  had  led 
the  public  to  doubt  the  purity  of  her  character.  The  distention  con- 
tinued so  long  as  to  dissipate  the  suspicion;  and  for  thirty-nine 
years  she  continued  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  excited  the  > commisera- 
tion and  charity  of  all  who  saw  her,  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  a 
highly  comfortable  life.  Her  case  excited  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  ; and  they  waited  with  some  impatience  until  her 
death  should  develope  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  disease.  No 
tumour  was  found ; but  in  her  wardrobe  was  a sack  or  cushion  weigh- 
ing nineteen  pounds,  and  so  made  as  to  fit  th£  shape  of  the  abdomen. 
This  female  would  never  allow  a medical  man  to  examine  the  seat  of 
her  pretended  disease. f 

Sauvages,  in  his  Nosology,  makes  mention  of  a mendicant  who  gave 
to  his  child  all  the  appearances  of  hydrocephalus , by  opening  the  in- 
teguments of  the  head  near  the  vertex,  and  then  introducing  air  be- 
tween them  and  the  muscles.  This  infamous  fraud  was  discovered  by 
removing  the  patch  which  covered  the  hole,  and  prevented  the  air 
from  passing  out.  A mountebank  at  Brest  produced  similar  infla- 
tions, together  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  hideous  deformity,  in 
a child,  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  air,  and  the  application  of 
ligatures  on  various  parts  of  the  body  ; J and  not  long  since,  a female 


* Mirror  of  Taste,  a periodical  publication.  Philadelphia.  Vol.  ii.  p.  441. 
t MahoD,  i.  362.  T 

X Foder£,  vol.  ii.  p.  485.  He  quote?  the  Bulletin  of  Medieal  Science?  of  th# 
jSociete  d’Emulation  for  this  case. 
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in  Frauce,  by  the  same  mode,  caused  an  emphysema  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  so  as  to  resemble  dropsy.  * Tumours  of  this  nature  are 
readily  produced,  since  the  cellular  texture  is  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  and  air  may  be  introduced  through  the  smallest 
possible  aperture.  We  must  however  recollect,  that  dropsy,  hydro- 
cephalus, and  emphysema,  are  marked  by  stronger  and  more  con- 
clusive symptoms,  than  the  mere  existence  of  tumour.  The  sac  in 
hernia  has  been  ingeniously  imitated  with  the  bladder  of  an  ox,  and  a 
prolapsed  rectum  and  uterus,  by  means  of  a portion  of  the  intestine  of 
the  same  animal,  in  which  a sponge  filled  with  a mixture  of  blood  and 
milk  was  placed.  It  was  fixed  into  the  vagina  and  rectum  in  such  a 
manner,  that  one  of  its  extremities  was  left  hanging  out.  f 

Chemistry  supplies  us  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  deceit  when 
the  excretion  of  calculi  is  feigned.  It  teaches  the  characters  which 
designate  their  animal  origin.  I should  not  have  noticed  this,  were  it 
not  for  a late  case  related  in  a highly  valuable  journal.  A physician 
was  consulted  by  the  friends  of  a young  lady  of  high  respectability, 
concerning  a very  painful  disease  to  which  she  was  subjected.  She 
was  said  to  be  frequently  ill,  and  during  the  attack  to  void,  with 
agonizing  pain,  concretions  in  her  urine.  A certain  number  of  these 
being  discharged,  she  felt  relief.  A parcel  of  these  urinary  concre- 
tions was  handed  to  a physician,  who  instituted  experiments  on  them, 
and  found,  what  indeed  was  obvious  on  inspection,  that  they  were  no- 
thing but  common  sand  and  pebble  stones.  Of  these,  it  was  asserted, 
she  had  excreted  not  less  than  several  pint  measures  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  No  motives  were  assigned  for  this  lady’s  extra- 
ordinary conduct.!  Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a similar  case  that  occur- 
red in  1811,  with  a boy  about  ten  years  of  age.§ 

Ulcers  are  frequently  induced  by  the  use  of  epispastics,  or  various 
acrid  plants,  and  real  ones  are  often  prevented  from  healing  by  similar 
means.  Besides  noticing  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  whether  it  be 
pus  or  sanies,  and  also  attending  to  the  habit  of  the  patient,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  mention,  that  ulcers  caused  intentionally  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  real  ones,  since  their  borders  are  less  callous,  their  sur- 
faces more  superficial,  and  generally  less  painful ; and  by  the  use  of 
lukewarm  water,  and  covering  them  with  lint,  they  are  readily  healed.  || 


* Foderil,  vol.  ii.  p.  485.  t Mahon,  i.  357. 

J Edinburgh  Med.  & Surg.  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  488. 

§ Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  76.  The  grossest  imposture  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, is  that  related  by  Dr.  Livingston,  of  Aberdeen.  A female  gained  admission  into 
the  Infirmary,  on  account  of  a suppression  of  urine,  and  passage  of  stones  from  the 
vagina.  These,  on  examination,  were  found  to  resemble  calcined  bricks.  On  using 
the  catheter,  nothing  particular  could  be  discovered  in  the  bladder,  but  stones  were 
found  sticking  in  the  vagina;  and  after  a careful  search,  a stone  exactly  similar  was 
found  in  her  pocket,  and  three  or  four  in  the  bed.  She  then  confessed  the  imposi- 
tion,  which  appears  to  have  deceived  many. — Medical  Commentaries,  iv.  452. 

Dr.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  while  a young  man,  as  a chemical  experiment,  ex- 
amined some  of  the  sand  which  a woman  alleged  she  had  passed  from  h«r  bladder, 
and  found  micatious  particles  in  it,  which  put  an  end  to  the  imposture.  A poor 
woman  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  who  was  less  of  a geologist  than  her  compeer, 
used  pounded  coals  for  a similar  purpose. — Editor. 

!|  During  the  war,  ulcers  were  feigned  to  a prodigious  extent  in  the  army,  for  the 
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And  the  reaosn  for  this  is,  that  they  do  not  originate  from  or  accom- 
pany a disease  of  the  system.  Frauds  of  this  description  are  fre- 
quently attempted  in  hospitals,  or  to  avoid  the  performance  of  labour 
of  every  kind.  In  1810,  a fellow  enlisted  in  the  marines  at  Ports- 
mouth, (Eng.)  and  received  his  full  bounty.  In  a few  days,  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  a very  bad  leg.  On  investigation,  it  was 
proved  by  his  wife  and  others,  that  to  avoid  going  on  duty,  he  had 
made  an  incision  in  the  flesh  just  upon  the  shin-bone,  and  put  a cop- 
per halfpenny  on  the  wound,  which  almost  immediately  caused  a vio- 
lent inflammation.  He  ultimately,  however,  paid  most  dearly  for  his 
speculation  ; as  a mortification  followed,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  amputate  the  limb.* 

Nor  is  it  confined  to  common  ulcers  alone.  Even  that  dreadful 
disease  cancer  has  been  feigned.  “ I have  seen,”  says  Pierre  Pigray, 
“ a woman  present  herself  to  the  late  king  of  France,  to  be  touched  by 
him,”  (as  the  former  kings  of  France  were  said  to  perform  miracles  in 
this  way,)  “ who  appeared  to  have  a very  large  and  ill-looking  cancer 
of  the  breast.  It  seemed  so  extremely  natural,  that  it  might  have  de- 
ceived the  spectators;  but  when  I observed  that  she  was  young,  of  a 
good  habit,  well  formed,  and  without  any  symptom  of  cachexia,  I was 
led  to  suspect  deceit.  On  touching  the  ulcer,  I ascertained,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  that  a part  of  a spleen  had  been  glued  on  its 
smooth  side  to  the  nipple,  which  left  on  the  outside  a serous  and  red- 
dish kind  of  matter,  similar  to  that  of  cancer.  When  this  was  re- 
moved, the  nipple  remained  white,  healthy,  and  well  formed. ”f 

A false  eruption  of  petechia  or  pustules  may  be  detected  by  ex- 
amining the  patient  perfectly  naked. 

It  is  easy  to  feign  licemoptisis  by  pretending  to  cough,  and  then  spit- 
ting out  the  blood,  which  comes  from  pricking  the  gums,  or  it  may  be 
assumed  by  constantly  holding  some  bol.  armen.  under  the  tongue, 
which  tinges  the  saliva  of  a blood  red  colour.  Periodical  attacks  of 
this  disease  are  most  commonly  simulated.  There  are  other  persons 
who  pretend  to  be  afflicted  with  hcematemesis,  or  vomiting  of  blood  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  drink  the  blood  of  some  animal,  or  use  some  co- 
loured liquid,  and  then  throw  it  up  in  the  presence  of  spectators. 
Sauvages,  in  his  Nosology,  mentions  of  a young  lady,  who,  being  un- 
sake of  procuring  discharge,  and  getting  a fresh  bounty  for  re-enlisting.  A scoun- 
drel of  the  name  of  Noble,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  who  used  to  carry 
bag  a partridge  shooting,  often  boasted  to  me  that  he  had  been  discharged  from  sl* 
different  regiments  by  the  very  means  mentioned  in  the  text.  In  the  York  Hospitab 
in  the  years  1812-18,  we  had  many  cases  of  this  kind  from  the  Peninsula,  and  were 
obliged  to  lock  up  the  leg  in  a wooden  box,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  in  order  to 
secure  ourselves  against  the  patient  tampering  with  the  sore. 

On  a late  visit  to  Sheerness,  my  friend  Mr.  Robertson,  surgeon  to  tile  convict 
hulks  told  me  that  the  number  of  patients  with  ulcers  on  the  leg  was  some  months 
prior'to  this  so  alarming  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment would  take  it  up  ; but  suspecting  some  fraud,  he  employed  spies,  when  he 
found  that  all  this  disease  was  caused  by  a process  termed  in  the  Hash  language  for- 
huntini/  that  is,  rubbing  the  sand  used  for  scouring  the  deck  with  the  thumb  to  the 
shin  bone.  He  ctired  half-a-dozen  of  them  convicted  of  this  practice— had  them 
flogged,  and  has  never  had  an  ulcer  in  his'hospital  since.— Editor. 

* Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1810,  Part  II.  p.  185. 

t Quoted  from  his  Surgery.  Mahon,  i.  358.  Foderc,  ii.  486. 
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willing  to  remain  in  a convent,  had  some  blood  of  an  ox  brought  to 
her,  which  she  drank,  and  then  vomited  in  the  presence  of  her  phy- 
sician. As  no  deceit  was  suspected,  he  stated  that  she  was  really  ill, 
and  she  thus  obtained  her  liberty.*  A similar  case  is  related  of  a fe- 
male, who  accused  a person  of  having  maltreated  her.  She  went  to 
bed,  and  brought  up  large  quantities  of  blood  without  any  effort.  She 
could  however  sing,  cry,  and  put  herself  in  a passion,  without  the  dis- 
ease recurring,  and  it  ceased  when  she  found  that  the  deceit  would 
prove  useless.!  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  menstruation 
may  be  pretended,  by  staining  the  clothes  and  body  with  bonowed 
blood.  All  the  discharges,  however,  which  I have  named,  are  marked 
with  symptoms  which  cannot  mislead,  and  need  not  to  be  enumerated. 

Jaundice,  when  real,  is  known  by  the  discolouration  of  the  adnata, 
and  of  the  urine.  Clay-coloured  stools  are  also  another  indication  ; 
yet  it  is  stated,  that  individuals  in  France  have  imitated  these  to  per- 
fection, by  taking  daily  a small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid.  There  are 
several  substances,  which,  on  being  taken  internally,  produce  a yellow- 
ness of  the  skin,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  proper  to  recollect  that  real 
jaundice  is  frequently  accompanied  with  vomiting,  pain,  and  sleepless- 
ness. The  most  unequivocal  symptom,  and  therefore  the  most  to  be 
relied  on,  is  the  colour  of  the  adnata.  , If  yellow,  jaundice  is  present, 
originating  either  from  disease,  or  some  artificial  cause.  Cachexia 
and  great  iveakness  are  also  often  feigned,  by  using  substances  to  make 
the  face  appear  pale  and  livid.  In  these  instances,  inquire  whether 
there  is  a loss  of  appetite,  or  of  strength,  or  swelling  of  the  legs.  Ex- 
amine also  the  pulse  of  the  skin,  whether  the  first  be  strong,  and  the 
latter  hot.  J 

Fever  may  be  induced  by  the  use  of  various  stimulants,  such  as 
wine,  brandy,  cantharides,  &c.  It  is  assumed,  when  a disease  is  sud- 
denly necessary,  to  avoid  military  requisitions,  or  the  performance  of 
work  in  prisons.  Foderb  states  that  he  has  observed  a feverish  state 
of  the  system  thus  induced  by  violent  exercise,  and  then  calling  for 
the  physician,  has  noticed  the  patient  imitating  the  cold  fit  to  admira- 
tion. Others  again  having  taken  emetics  to  produce  similar  effects. 


* Mahon,  i.  361.  t Metzger,  p.  462. 

« » n, ^ \er^  car'ous  work  was  published  at  New-Haven  in  1817,  under  the  title  of 
rhe  Mysterious  Stranger,  or  Memoirs  of  Henry  More  Smith.”  It  purports  to  be 
written  by  the  sheriff  ol  King’s  County,  New- Bruns  wick,  and  I have  repeatedly  un- 
derstood that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  all  the  material  facts.  The 
ero  o t le  story  was  a most  accomplished  villain.  While  in  the  prison  at  Kingston 
.)  he  began  to  spit  blood,  had  a violent  cough  and  fever,  and  gradually  wasted 
fnlay,ow  that  1 ■ Wll°  V‘si.ted  suPPos?d  ll>at  his  death  was  rapidly  approach- 
II -(•(  i '1S  c?ntlnued  *or  a fortnight,  and  his  weakness  was  so  great  that  he  had  to 
J H j ordcr„  take.  m(,dicine  or  nutriment.  A turnkey  unfortunately,  how- 
t!i»  ,-rt  l6  ,r  — 1 le  Pnaoa  °p°n  for  a lew  moments,  in  order  to  warm  a brick 
veni,iri-«  *lremities.  On  his  return,  Smith  had  disappeared.  After  many  ad- 
Umt  Tli  . air'°readth  escapes,  he  is  now  a prisoner  in  the  Newgate  of  Conncc- 
‘;,'e  alao  be  has  feigned  cachexia,  hremoptysis,  and  epilepsy,  but  with  no 
nowder  muti  ,C°^  ®ssed  lkat  ke  Pretended  to  raise  blood  by  pounding  a brick  into 
varv  hknu  ' L* l'"asma11  rag’a°d  chewing  it  in  his  mouth.  He  contrived  to 
ten  dinjJl  ...A;  nkln£  lus  elbows,  and  said  lie  had  taken  the  flesh  off  his  body  in 
i'Jlivaf  ’ J J “ C°Ppcr  cenl  tn  hls  mouth  nU  nidhl’  and  wallowing  the 
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Of  all  cases  of  feigned  fever,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  ephe- 
meral. A day  or  two’s  examination  developes  the  deceit,  as  a frequent 
repetition  of  the  use  of  stimulants  is  too  hazardous,  and  real  disease 
might  then  be  the  consequence.* 

It  might  appear,  from  the  enumeration  already  made,  that  it  would 
require  but  a moderate  share  of  sagacity  to  detect  feigned  diseases. 
There  are,  however,  some  which  are  very  intricate,  and  they  belong  to 
the  class  previously  mentioned,  whose  origin  is  uncertain,  and  where 
the  opinion  to  be  formed  depends  greatly  on  the  statement  given  by 
the  patient  himself. 

Pain  is  the  disease  most  frequently  assumed ; and  in  proportion  to 
the  facility  of  assuming  it,  must  be  the  vigilance  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  detect  the  fraud.  The  inquiry  should  be  made  in  all  suspicious 
cases,  where  the  disease  is  seated — what  is  probably  its  cause — the 
nature  of  the  pain — its  duration — its  symptoms  and  effects,  and  what 
remedies  have  been  already  used  ? 

The  seat  of  pain  is  either  the  external  or  the  internal  parts.  Pa- 
tients will  not  so  readily  feign  the  former,  since  the  deceit  is  liable  to 
be  soon  detected ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  generally  of  that  kind 
which  is  deemed  a slight  disease.  Pain  in  the  external  parts  is,  more- 
over, often  accompanied  with  heat,  redness,  change  of  colour,  or  tu- 
mour. Gout  is  sometimes  pretended,  and  above  all  rheumatism,  for 
which  the  soldier  is  always  ready  to  assign  sleeping  on  the  ground  as 
a cause.  Both  these  diseases  have  diagnostic  symptoms — redness, 
&c.  in  the  one ; and  tumefaction,  or  diminution  of  size,  with  retrac- 
tion, or  loss  of  motion,  in  the  other.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  there 
are  species  of  severe  pain  in  which  the  physician  can  find  no  external 
appearances  to  found  an  opinion  ; and  of  this  description  are  scor- 
butic and  venereal  pains.  There  are,  however,  other  means  of  de- 
tecting these.  Internal  pain  is  accompanied  with  symptoms  which 
it  is  impossible  to  assume,  and  their  absence  will  of  course  lead  to 
suspicion.  Thus  pain  in  the  head  is  attended  with  loss  of  sleep,  ver- 
tigo, fever,  and  sometimes  with  delirium — in  the  thorax,  with  cough 
and  difficult  respiration — so  also  in  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  Each 
has  its  peculiar  symptoms  ; which,  if  the  disease  be  real,  are  not  pe- 
riodical or  occasional  in  their  attack,  but  incessant,  and  their  severity 
is  generally  greater  during  the  night.  Inquiry  ought  also  to  be  made 
concerning  the  cause  of  sickness,  and  a comparison  drawn  between  it 
and  the  violence  of  the  malady.  With  respect  to  the  species  of  pain, 
we  should  examine  whether  it  be  sharp,  heavy,  or  darting,  and  then 
compare  this  with  the  symptoms.  It  is,  moreover,  importunate  know 
the  duration  of  the  pain  complained  of ; since  it  is  very  rare' that  it  is 
prolonged  for  any  length  of  time  without  exhibiting  manifest  and  un- 


• Dr.  Hennen's  remarks  on  this  point  are  deserving  of  particular  attention  : 
a Neither  the  quickness  of  the  pulse, nor  the  heat  of  the  skin,  are  infallibly  indicative 
of  the  presence  of  fever ; and  therefore  it  is,  that  the  state  of  the  tongue,  stomach, 
and  stools,  and  of  the  senses,  should  he  most  particularly  attended  to."— Principles 
of  Military  Surgery,  p.  198. 

Scrubbing  the  skin  with  a hard  brush  gives  a flush  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
colour  caused  by  fever,  and  only  to  be  detected  by  waiting  patiendy  by  the  bedside 
until  it  subsides. — Editor. 
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equivocal  signs.  If  violent  pain  is  stated  to  be  present,  and  the  pa- 
tient notwithstanding  enjoys  a good  appetite,  and  sleeps  well,  we  have 
reason  to  doubt  its  severity.  Much  may  also  be  learnt  from  the  re- 
medies employed.  Powerful  ones  are  indicated,  if  the  disease  be  real, 
and  the  patient  will  not  object  to  their  application.  It  may  also  be 
proper  to  mix  a little  opium  in  the  food  of  the  patient;  and  if  sleep  be 
thus  readily  induced,  we  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
i the  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  directions,  instances  have  occurred  of 
physicians  mistaking  real  pain  for  feigned,  and  feigned  for  real.  “ I 
refused,”  says  Foder&,  “ for  fifteen  years,  a certificate  of  exemption 
to  a young  soldier,  who  complained  of  violent  pain,  sometimes  in  one 
limb,  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  occasionally  in  the  thorax  or 
pericranium,  without  any  external  sign  to  indicate  its  existence.  He 
died  at  last  in  the  hospital,  from  the  effects  of  the  malady,  which  he 
always  insisted  was  a species  of  rheumatism.  I examined  the  body 
after  death,  viewed  all  the  former  seats  of  disease,  but  discovered  no- 
thing either  in  the  membranes,  muscles,  nerves,  or  viscera  ; and  was 
hence  led  to  believe  that  life  was  destroyed  solely  fr,om  the  repetition 
and  duration  of  these  pains.”*  This  case  induced  a determination  in 
our  author  to  be  more  lenient  in  future.  Its  success  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  instances:  An  artillerist,  from  the  garrison  of  Fort  de 
Bouc,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  at  Martigues,  with  a violent  pain  in 
the  left  leg,  and  which  was  attributed  to  sleeping  on  the  damp  ground. 
During  the  space  of  eight  months,  a variety  of  antimonial  prepara- 
tions, together  with  mercurials  and  tonics,  when  indicated,  were  ad- 
ministered, along  with  local  remedies,  but  without  any  relief.  The 
leg,  from  the  repeated  use  of  epispastics  and  cauteries,  became  thin, 
and  rather  shorter  than  the  other;  while,  from  the  low  diet  ordered, 
there  was  a general  paleness  and  lankness  of  the  system.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Fbderfe  could  not  refuse  him  a certificate  as  a 
real  invalid.  With  the  aid  of  a crutch,  he  dragged  himself  to  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  obtained  the  promise  of  a discharge.  He  was  ordered 
to  return  to  the  fort  to  await  its  arrival ; but  on  his  way  thither,  being 
too  overjoyed,  he  was  met  by  his  commander,  walking  without  his 
crutch.  On  being  put  in  prison,  he  avowed  the  fraud. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a deserter,  a Piedmontese,  condemned  to 
hard  labour.  He  was  conducted  from  prison  to  the  workshops, 
marching  on  two  crutches,  as  being  paralytic  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
body ; and  from  thence  to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained  thirteen 
months.  He  supported  during  that  time,  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  application  of  epispastics,  moxa,  and  cupping;  asked  earnestly  for 
the  trial  of  new  remedies,  and  excited  the  commiseration  of  all  who 
saw  him.  At  the  end  of  the  above  period  he  was  dismissed.  In  a 
short  time  he  abandoned  the  use  of  his  crutches,  and  never  employed 
them,  except  when  he  expected  to  be  observed. f 

Fciyned  syncope  and  hysteria  cannot  resist  the  application  of  strong 


’ Foderi,  ii.  471. 


+ Ibid.  ii.  pp,  473,  474. 
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sternutatories  to  the  nostrils.  In  the  former,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
semble a small,  feeble,  and  languishing  pulse,  an  almost  suppressed 
respiration,  cold  sweats,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  great  pale- 
ness of  the  countenance.  If  ligatures  are  supposed  to  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  pulse  being  felt,  the  body  should  be  examined  naked.  So 
also  if  lotions  have  been  applied  to  the  face  to  give  it  a pale  colour, 
let  the  face  be  washed.  The  causes  assigned  for  producing  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  have  presented  them- 
selves, should  also  be  noticed. 

Cases  are,  however,  mentioned  where  individuals  possessed  the 
power  of  suspending,  or  at  least  moderating,  the  action  of  the  heart. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  some  have  been  able  to  increase  it  at  will.*  All 
such  require  patient  and  repeated  examinations. 

Apoplexy  will  only  be  feigned  by  those  who  hope  for  immediate 
escape  from  some  impending  punishment.  From  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  it  cannot  be  long  dissembled.  If  it  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  truth  at  the  first  moment  of  the  attack,  powerful  remedies,  such 
indeed  as  are  indicated  in  the  real  disease,  should  be  employed.  Zac- 
chias  observes,  that  feigned  apoplectics  cannot  resist  the  action  of  ster- 
nutatories. Paralysis,  in  many  respects,  requires  the  same  treatment 
as  rheumatism.  A powerful  shock  from  an  electric  jar  may  tend  to 
develope  the  deceit.f 

It  is  remarkable  that,  a disease  so  much  dreaded  by  the  real  sufferer 
as  epilepsy,  should  be  so  often  feigned  ; yet  this  is  really  the  case,  and 
the  cause  probably  is,  the  affright  and  pity  that  may  be  inspired,  or 
else  the  short  exhibition  of  disease  that  is  necessary,  leaving  the  pa- 
tient to  act  as  he  pleases  during  the  interval.  In  all  suspicious  cases 
it  is  proper  to  notice  whether  the  sick  person  falls  to  the  ground  sud- 
denly, whether  the  face  is  livid,  the  pupil  fixed,  the  lips  pale,  the 
mouth  distorted  and  frothy,  and  the  pulse  altered.  The  physician 
ought  also  to  observe  whether  sleep  follows  the  paroxysm,  and  also  if 
the  patient  complains  of  dullness  of  sensation,  vertigo,  arid  great 
weakness.  All  or  most  of  these  symptoms  accompany  real  epilepsy. 
But  the  surest  sign  of  this  disease  is  a loss  of  feeling,  so  that  sternu- 
tatories, and  even  the  actual  cautery,  produce  no  effect  during  the  pa- 
roxysm. This  immediately  gives  us  a mode  of  detecting  artifice.  An 
artillerist  at  Martigues  had  acquired,  from  frequent  practice,  such  skill 
in  feigning  this  disease,  as  almost  to  deceive  Fodere,  and  this  indeed 
would  have  been  the  case,  had  he  been  able  also  to  resist  the  applica- 
tion of  fire.  This  always  recovered  him,  though  he  lay  apparently 
without  sense,  his  eyes  starting  from  their  orbits,  and  his  ijiout.lt 
foaming.  He  afterwards  confessed,  that  he  never  counterfeited  a 

• See  Male,  p.  267.  Hennen,  p.  466. 

At  the  General  Hospital  at  Chatham  this  was  lately  practised  to  a great  extent; 
the  mode  employed  was,  to  take  15  grains  of  helebore,  which  produced  great  ex- 
citement, which  was  maintained  by  taking  4 grains  daily.  The  practite  was  intro- 
duced by  a man  who  had  been  servant  to  a veterinary  surgeon.  One  man  took  an 

‘overdose,  and  died  inconsequence.— Editor.  _ 

+ Dr.  Blalcliford  relates  a case  of  feigned  paralysis  occurring  in  the  New- York 
State  Prison,  which  resisted  all  medicines,  until  he  gave  the  patient  a powerful  elec- 
tric shock.  Upon  receiving  it,  he  jumped  up,  ran  into  the  hall,  and  asked  for  his 
dismission  from  the  hospital. 
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paroxysm,  without  feeling  for  several  days  a violent  pain  in  the 
head.* 

De  Haen  was  consulted  by  a mother,  whose  daughter,  after  being 
cured  of  deafness,  became  epileptic.  He  directed  her  to  be  brought 
to  the  hospital  at  Vienna,  where  he  attended.  The  fit,  which  at  first 
did  not  occur  more  than  once  or  twice  a day,  now  recurred  every  hour. 
It  resembled  a real  one,  as  the  hands  were  violently  clenched,  and  the 
eyes  disordered;  but  he  suspected  deception,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: she  did  not  open  her  eyes  during  the  paroxysm  with  a wink, 
but  in  the  natural  manner;  her  pulse  was  natural ; when  the  curtains 
were  drawn,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  dilated,  and  when  opened  it 
was  contracted,  and  this  last  occurred  very  violently  when  a candle 
was  presented.  Convinced  that  the  disorder  was  pretended,'  he 
ordered  her  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  directed  the  attendants  to 
keep  her  in  an  erect  posture.  If  she  fell,  they  were  to  chastise  her 
severely.  A cure  was  thus  effected,  and  she  confessed  that  both  the 
deafness  and  epilepsy  were  feigned,  to  avoid  going  to  service.  In 
another  case,  a female,  aged  twenty,  was  confined  in  prison  for  a 
murder,  who  had  on  her  the  marks  of  three  successive  burnings, 
which  she  resisted  without  confessing  the  deceit.  De  Haen,  and 
many  others,  saw  her  imitate  a paroxysm  of  epilepsy  with  such  hor- 
rible accuracy,  that  the  feigned  was  supposed  to  be  real,  until,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  being  ordered  to  rise,  she  got  up  and  walked  away.  In 
such  an  instance,  our  author  recommends  the  remedy  used  at  Paris. 
A beggar  there,  often  fell  into  fits  in  the  street.  A bed  of  straw, 
through  compassion,  was  prepared,  on  which  he  might  be  laid  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  himself.  When  next  attacked,  he  was  laid  on  it,  and 
the  four  corners  set  on  fire.  He  sprang  up  and  fled.f 

One  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  respecting  this  disease.  The 
real  epileptic  is  desirous  of  concealing  his  situation,  and  attaches  to 
it  a kind  of  false  shame  ; while  the  feigned  talks  about  the  disease, 
and  takes  no  precaution  to  avoid  publicity.}; 


* Foderi),  ii.  p.  <164. 

t De  Ilaen's  Ratio  Medendi,  vol.  2,  p.  56,  &c.  The  following  case  should  not 
be  omitted.  “ Maturam  virginem  procorum  penuria  torquet,  angitque.  Forte 
casu  audit  a garrientibus  inter  sese  matronis  epilepsiam  matrimonio  nonnunquam 
curari.  Ergo  earn  artificiose  fingerc  discit,  quo  cogat  parentes  se  viro  jungere.” 
(Ibid.  p.  55.)  The  following  is  a case  in  point,  with  respect  to  the  aura  epiteplica. 
Sauvages  was  called  to  visit  a female,  who  imitated  the  fit  to  perfection.  He  was, 
however,  suspicious  concerning  its  reality,  and  therefore  enquired  whether,  on  the 
access  of  the  disease,  she  felt  pain  extending  from  her  arm  to  her  shoulder,  and  from 
thence  to  the  opposite  thigh.  She  replied  that  she  did,  and  this  led  to  her  detection. 

die  4°;  p-  Tt,erG  are  als0  s0lne  instructive  cases  of  .feigned  epilepsy  in 

Blatchford’s  Dissertation,  already  referred  to. 

A case  is  related  of  a country  boy,  who  feigned  epilepsy  to  avoid  work.  A 
surgeon  was  called,  who  suspected  the  deceit,  and  observed  to  one  of  the  bye- 
s am  ers,  that  if  it  was  a true  (it,  as  he  thought  it  was,  the  patient  would  turn  round 
r tW  lace,an.d  ?ltc  lhc  grass;  this  he  did,  and  so  betrayed  himself.  On  occasions 
oi  tnis  kind,  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  mouth  for  soap,  which  is  easily  done  bv 
pressing  the  cheeks  against  the  grinder  teeth.  I once'saw  a pseudo  epileptic  in 
Edinburgh  recovered  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  a police-ofliccr.  —Editor. 

X Dumas,  ol  Montpelier,  in  his  work  on  the  Physiognomy  peculiar  to  som° 
ironic  Diseases , mentions,  that  in  constitutional  epileptics,  the  facial  angle  is 
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Convulsions,  when  feigned,  do  not  present  that  stiffness  of  the 
muscles,  or  that  resistance  and  rapidity  of  action,  which  appear  in 
the  real.  The  treatment  must  be  similar  to  that  of  epilepsy.  Twenty 
years  ago,  says  Foder&,  I proved,  by  the  aid  of  fire  and  force  applied 
to  the  antagonist  muscles,  that  a woman  who  had  imposed  on  a good 
curate  in  the  Alps  was  an  impostor.  She  was  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sessed, fell  down  apparently  without  sense,  and  made  frightful  con- 
tortions. She  could  not,  however,  withstand  the  above  tests,  and 
rose  up,  to  her  great  confusion  and  the  astonishment  of  the  specta- 
tors.* * Similar  proofs  ought  to  be  applied  to  those  cases  of  chorea 
which  are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  our  streets.  It  has  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained,  that  in  some  instances  the  disease  is  assumed  to 
impose  on  public  beneficence.  Ecstacies  and  possessions  are  now 
with  justice  considered  impossible,  and  those  who  pretend  to  them  as 
impostors.  There  is,  however,  one  form  of  disease  nearly  allied  to 
those  we  are  noticing,  which  deserves  some  attention.  I allude  to 
catalepsy.  Its  nature  is  but  little  understood  ; but  we  are  informed 
that  the  patient  is  suddenly  motionless,  while  the  joints  remain  flex- 
ible, and  that  external  objects  make  no  impression.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  real  cases  have  existed  ;t  but  if  there  be  any 
cause  for  suspicion,  the  remedies  already  indicated  should  be  admi- 
nistered.! The  state  of  insensibility  which  some  have  feigned,  might 
possibly,  if  real,  be  referred  to  this.  Dr.  Smith  makes  mention  of  a 
soldier  named  Drake,  who  assumed  an  appearance  of  total  insensi- 
bility, and  resisted  for  months  every  sort  of  treatment — even  the 

always  under  809,  and  recedes  from  that  to  70°.  He  found  this  to  be  the  case  in 
many  instances,  at  the  hospital  in  Toulouse.  (London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol. 
27.  p.  38.)  This  is  a remark  which  deserves  further  investigation. 

* Fodere,  ii.  p.  468.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Journal  des  Savans  for 
January  1710.  “ Un  mendiantde  Flandre  se  faisait  boucher  le  siege  tousles  matins 
fort  exactement : et  il  avalait  ensuite  une  demi-livre  de  bcurre,  avec  une  certaine 
dose  de  mereure,  ce  qui  lui  donnait  des  mouvemens  si  extraordinaires,  que  chacun 
le  jugeait  possede.  Le  soir  il  se  debouchait  la  partie,  quil  avait  bouchce  le  matin, 
et  il  vidait  par-)a  son  esprit  malin.”  (Ibid.  p.  466.) 

+ Some  remarkable  cases  of  catalepsy  are  related  in  the  Mem.  of  Literature, 
vol.  3.  pages  100,  194,  by  Dr.  Deidier,  professor  at  Montpelier.  See  also  Med. 
Comment,  vol.  10,  242;  and  Amer.  Med.  and  Phil.  Reg.  vol.  1.  p.  47. 

J Dr.  Gooch  quotes  the  following  case  of  feigned  catalepsy  from  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy’s  Hunterian  Oration : “ A patient  in  the  hospital  feigned  to  be  afflicted  with 
catalepsy ; in  which  disorder  it  is  said  a person  loses  all  consciousness  and  volition, 
yet  remains  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  they  were  suddenly  seized  with  this  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Mr.  John  Hunter  began  to  com- 
ment before  the  surrounding  students  on  the  strangeness  of  the  latter  circumstance; 
and  as  the  man  stood  with  his  hand  a little  elevated  and  extended,  he  said,  ‘ You  see, 
gentlemen,  that  the  hand  is  supported  merely  in  consequence  of  the  muscles  perse- 
vering in  that  action  to  which  volition  had  excited  them  prior  to  the  cataleptic 
seizure.  1 wonder,’  conlinued  he,  ‘ what  additional  weight  they  would  support;’ 
and  so  saying,  he  slipped  the  noose  of.  a cord  round  the  wrist,  and  hung  to  the 
other  end  a small  weight,  which  produced  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  hand. 
Then,  after  a short  time,  with  a pair  of  scissors,  he  imperceptibly  snipped  the  cord. 
The  weight  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  hand  was  as  suddenly  raised  in  the  air,  by 
the  increased  effort  which  volition  had  excited  for  the  support  of  the  increased 
weight.  Thus  was  it  manifested  that  the  man  possessed  consciousness  and  volition, 
and  the  imposture  stood  revealed.”  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  vol.  6,  p.  272. 
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shower-bath  and  electricity ; but,  on  a proposal  being  uttered  in  his 
hearing,  to  apply  red-hot  iron,  his  pulse  rose,  and  an  amendment 
shortly  took  place.*  The  ease  of  Phineas  Adams,  which  lately  oc- 
curred in  England,  shows  to  what  individuals  will  submit,  in  order 
to  escape  punishment.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  Somerset  militia, 
aged  eighteen  years,  and  confined  in  gaol  for  desertion.  From  the 
26th  of  April  to  the  8th  of  July  181 1,  he  lay  in  a state  of  insensibility, 
resisting  every  remedy,  such  as  thrusting  snuff  up  the  nostrils,  elec- 
tric shocks,  powerful  medicines,  &c.  'When  any  of  his  limbs  were 
raised,  they  fell  with  the  leaden  weight  of  total  inanimation.  His- 
eyes  were  closed,  and  his  countenance  extremely  pale  ; but  his  respi- 
ration continued  free,  and  his  pulse  was  of  a healthy  tone.  The  sus- 
tenance he  received  was  eggs  diluted  with  wine,  and  occasionally  tea, 
which  he  sucked  in  through  his  teeth,  as  all  attempts  to  open  his 
mouth  were  fruitless.  Pins  were  thrust  under  his  finger-nails  to 
excite  sensation,  but  in  vain.  It  was  conjectured  that  the  present 
illness  might  be  owing  to  a fall ; and  a proposal  was  consequently 
made  by  the  surgeon  to  perform  the  operation  of  scalping,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  not  a depression  of  the  brain.  The 
operation  was  described  by  him  to  the  parents  at  the  bed-side  of  thert 
son,  and  it  was  performed — the  incisions  were  made,  the  scalp  drawn 
up,  and  the  head  examined.  During  all  this  time  he  manifested  no 
audible  sign  of  pain  or  sensibility,  except  when  the  instrument  with 
which  the  head  was  scraped,  was  applied.  He  then,  but  only  once, 
uttered  a groan.  As  no  beneficial  result  appeared,  and  as  the  case 
seemed  hopeless,  a discharge  was  obtained,  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  his  father.  The  next  day  he  was  seen  sitting  at  the  door 
talking  to  his  parent;  and  the  day  after,  was  observed  at  two  miles 
from  home,  cutting  spars,  carrying  reeds  up  a ladder,  and  assisting 
his  father  in  thatching  a rick.f 

Nostalgia,  or  maladie  du  pays,  is  a disease  common  in  military 
hospitals.  This  mental  affection,  if  carried  to  excess,  soon  produces 
a physical  one,  and  a mixed  state  is  produced,  in  which  all  the  marks 
of  melancholy  and  hypochondriasis  are  visible.  Young  men  are 
more  subject  to  it  than  persons  advanced  in  life,  villagers  more  than 
citizens;  and  among  nations,  it  is  found  to  prevail  most  in  the  Swiss, 
the  Savoyards,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Flemings,  &c. 
Besides  the  above  considerations,  and  that  alteration  of  countenance 


Smith,  p.  471.  See  also  Edin.  Ann.  Reg.  vol.  9,  part  2,  p.  49.  I presume  this 
isthe  case  which  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hennen,  (p  458)  under  the  title  of  Somno- 
lency combined  with  mental  hallu»ination.  The  approach,  not  the  touch,  of  a hot 
wire  caused  abundant  marks  of  sensibility.  The  muscles  of  his  face  also  were 
rongiy  ancl  involuntarily  affected  when  a shower-bath  was  applied.  Dr.  Smith 
nakeT  trick  that,m  3Uch  cases>  a drop  of  boiling  water  be  suddenly  poured  on  the 


l**'s  man  himself,  that  after  he  was  removed  to  the  York 

rasePwa!’r«l  y °/  lhe  I?eJ,l®.al  ,nen  were  lhen<  and  still  are  of  opinion,  that  the  dis- 
now of  Edinhnrirfft,e2^et  hi"I.  at  Hl,lsPa  alonS  with  Dr.  Hennen  and  Dr.  Knox, 
saw  and  m-  r.  iad  die  immediate  charge  of  him,  and  from  every  thing  I 

rp^l^,eTriraentS  1 made' 1 haVe  n°l  the  sli=htcst  doubt  that  he  was  an 


+ Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  vol.  4,  part  2,  p.  159. 
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which  it  is  impossible  to  feign,  it  may  be  added,  that  “ pretenders 
generally  express  a great  desire  to  revisit  their  native  country,  whilst 
those  who  are  really  diseased,  are  taciturn,  express  themselves  ob- 
scurely on  the  subject  of  their  malady,  darenotmake  an  avowal,  and  are 
little  affected  by  the  consolations  which  hope  orpromises  offer  to  them.”* * * § 
“ It  is  curious  to  observe,”  says  Foder6,  “ how  many  young  men 
have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  worn  convex  glasses,  in  order  to 
acquire  myopia,  or  near-sightedness ; which,  however,  is  not  the  cer- 
tain consequence,  but  more  commonly  this  practice  leaves  a weakened 
and  defective  sight,  differing  from  it,  and  also  from  that  which  is  the 
effect  of  old  age.  It  is'not  from  an  inspection  of  the  eye,  nor  from  the 
account  of  the  individual,  that  we  can  judge  concerning  the  reality  of 
the  complaint;  but  it  may  be  ascertained  by  presenting  an  opened 
book,  and  applying  the  leaf  close  to  the  nose,  or  by  putting  on  glasses 
proper  for  near-sighted  persons.  If  the  individual  cannot  read  the 
book  distinctly  when  placed  thus, or  when  the  above  glasses  are  used, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  liis  disease  is  feigned.”+  This  mode  of 
examination  should  be  strictly  adhered  to;  since,  as  far  as  my  obser- 
vation has  extended,  no  complaint  is  more  frequently  urged  by  these 
who  wish  to  avoid  military  duty,  than  near-sightedness.;!: 

Opthalmia  has  often  been  artificially  excited  by  the  application  of 
various  stimulant  remedies.  It  is,  however,  readily  detected  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress.  It  arrives  at  its  acme  within  a few  hours  after 
the  application  of  the  acrid  substance.  Some  information  may  also  be 
derived  from  noticing  which  eye  is  affected.  A few  years  since,  when 
an  extensive  system  of  deception  prevailed  in  the  British  28th  regi- 
ment of  foot,  Dr.  Vetch  observed  that  the  counterfeit  inflammation 
was  almost  solely  confined  to  the  right  eye.§  A left-handed  man 
would  probably  inflict  the  injury  on  the  left  eye. If 

That  species  of  blindness  which  originates  from  amaurosis,  is 
strongly  characterized  by  the  dilated  and  fixed  pupil.  There  are, 
however,  cases  in  which  the  pupil  retains  some  contractile  power, 
although  we  know  the  sight  to  be  lost.  In  such  an  instance,  epis- 
pastics,  and  setons,  are  proper  ; and  if  suspicion  exists,  the  patient 
should  be  watched,  to  see  whether  he  does  not  avoid  obstacles  put  in 
his  way.  If  this  be  carefully  pursued,  the  deceit  is  often  detected. 
The  following  case,  however,  occurred  to  Mahon.  A young  con- 

* Fodere,  ii.  463,  from  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Med.  de  la  Soc.  d'Emulalion. 
See  a real  case  of  Nostalgia  by  Dr.  Bob.  Hamilton,  in  Med.  Comment.  1 f.  343. 

The  only  two  cases  of  Nostalgia  I ever  happened  to  meet  with,  do  not  bear  out 
the  general  remark,  that  an  inhabitant  of  a hill  country,  or  a village,  exclusively,  is 
liable  to  this  disease.  The  first  was  a recruit,  a country  lad.  from  the  Fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  who  died  under  my  charge,  on  his  passage  to  Canada,  in  the  year 
1813;  and  the  other,  a London  pick-pocket,  whom  I saw  this  year  (1821),  in  the 
Ilulks  at  Sheerness.— Editor. 

t l’odere,  ii.  480. 

t There  was  a young  French  Surgeon,  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1819,  who  was 
naturally  short-sighted,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  excuse  him  from  military  duty, 
lie  avoided  the  conscription,  however,  by  habituating  himself  to  read  with  a book 
close  to  his  eyes. — Editor. 

§ Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  4.  p.  158. 


5 Hennen,  p.  465. 
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script  Was  sent  to  the  corps  blockading  Luxemburg.  Having  passed 
the  night  at  the  advanced-posts,  he  deqlared  himself  blind  the  next 
morning,  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  The  surgeons  used  the  most 
powerful  remedies,  and  were  convinced  that  the  disease  was  feigned, 
as  the  pupil  contracted  perfeclly.  He  assured  them,  however,  that 
he  could  not  see,  thanked  them  for  their  care  of  him,  and  asked  for 
the  application  of  new  remedies.  He  was  sent  to  the  superior 
medical  officers  at  Thionville.  They  also  were  convinced  that  it  was 
a fraud;  but  having  learnt  the  course  that  had  been  pursued,  they 
determined  on  a last  trial.  He  was  put  on  the  bank  of  a river,  and 
ordered  to  walk  forward.  He  did  so,  and  fell  in  the  water  ; from 
which,  however,  he  was  immediately  taken  by  two  boatmen  stationed 
for  that  purpose.  Convinced  of  his  blindness,  but  unable  to  explain 
the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  pupil,  the  surgeon  gave  him  a 
discharge ; but  warned  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  his  disease  was 
feigned,  it  would  prove  of  no  avail,  as  it  would  sooner  or  later  be 
ascertained  that  he  was  not  blind.  They  offered  him  another,  if  he 
would  confess  the  fraud.  He  hesitated  at  first;  but  being  at  length 
assured  that  they  would  keep  their  word,  he  took  up  a book  and  read.* * 
The  proof  in  this  case,  says  Fodere,  “ would  have  been  complete, 
i , instead  of  a river,  he  had  been  put  on  the  edge  of  a precipice 
where  he  might  see  that  nothing  could  prevent  his  destruction— but 
■what  if  he  had  been  really  blind  ?” 

Pretended  deafness , may  be  detected  by  making  a noise  at  a 
moment  least  expected.  This  excites  a sensation  which  it  is  difficult 
to  conceal.  Acute  persons  will  also  always  find  some  mode  of  ascer 
taming  the  truth.  A deserter,  condemned  to  labour  in  the  canal  at 
Arles,  said  he  was  deaf,  and  passed  for  such  with  his  comrades  and 

IZltlA  ug  rug U JeforVhe  insPector  to  be  examined,  he 

“ SUCh  Zh  Stated’  Untl1  Foder®  sP°ke  t0  him  in  a low  tone 
ot  voice  saying,  You  cannot  persuade  me  that  you  are  deaf-  but  if 

you  will  confess  the  truth,  you  shall  have  ydur  discharge  ” To  the 
astonishment  of  all,  he  answered,  « Very  well;  I am  not  deaf/’t 
Again,  a conscript  stated  that  he  was  deaf.  The  general  who  visited 
for  ihe  purpose  of  examination,  let  fall  a piece  of  silver  behind  him 

•he  l ttd  !r- 

exploding  suddenly  at  tLir  side  could Tt’dfaw  from  “SbS 

• Mahon  1 , 360.  + Fodert,  2,  475.  J Belloc,  p.  252. 

• , * ™ew  York  Med.  Repository,  vol.  1 7^  p 359 

pistol  at  his  ear  prT^cedno  effectSOl<We  tr!e°!  de.afneM  so  "ell,  'hat  firing  a 

" ’'"I'  b’  »P<™.  *"<■  he  startS  on,  """  h”  >««  put 
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1 hose  who  pretend  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  have  a still  more  arduous 
part  to  play,  and  need  an  art  and  perseverance  of  which  few  are 
capable.  Such  who  are  really  in  that  unhappy  situation,  acquire  a 
physiognomy  and  certain  gestures  which  it  is  difficult  to  assume,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  for  every  examination  that  may  be 
made.  In  reviewing  the  histories  of  those  pretending  deafness  and 
dumbness,  it  has  been  found,  says  Fodere,  that  women  have  been  the 
most  successful,  and  the  sex  fondest  of  talking  are  the  most  capable 
of  feigning  dumbness. 

The  Abbe  De  L’Epee  was  deceived  by  a pretended  deaf  and  dumb 
person,  who  feigned  to  be  the  son  of  Count  De  Solar.  Sicard,  how- 
ever, his  successor,  was  more  fortunate  in  detecting  the  villany  of 
another,  -whose  ingenuity  resisted,  for  four  years,  an  infinite  number 
of  investigations  made  on  him  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  This  young  man  was  named  Victor  Foy,  and  was 
from  Luzarche,  six  leagues  from  Paris ; but  called  himself  Victor 
Travanait — travelling,  as  he  said,  in  search  of  his  father,  but  in 
reality  to  avoid  military  duty. 

He  was  imprisoned  in  various  countries,  watehed  closely,  and 
examined  most  rigidly,  without  being  detected.  So  perfectly,  indeed, 
had  he  accustomed  himself  to  his  part,  that  when  he  avowed  the 
fraud,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  had  unlearnt  how  to  hear.  In 
Switzerland,  he  was  tempted  by  a young  and  beautiful  woman,  who 
offered  him  her  hand,  but  without  effect.  In  the  prison  at  Rochelle, 
the  turnkey  was  ordered  to  sleep  with  him,  to  watch,  and  never  to 
quit  him.  He  was  repeatedly  awakened  in  a violent  manner,  but  his 
fright  was  expressed  by  a plaintive  noise,  and  in  his  dreams  guttural 
sounds  alone  were  heard ; and  the  hundred  prisoners,  who  were  all . 
ordered  to  detect  him  if  possible,  could  discover  nothing  from  which 
they  could  imagine  deceit.  At  last  the  officer  charged  with  the  police 
of  the  prison  of  Rochelle,  became  satisfied,  after  many  examinations, 
that  he  was  really  deaf  and  dumb,  and  declared  this  in  the  public 
journals,  so  as  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Victor  unhappily  at  this  period 
went  beyond  his  capacity.  He  stated  himself  in  writing  to  be  an 
eRve  of  the  Abbe  Sicard.  This  ingenious  and  worthy  individual 
denied  the  fact  without  seeing  him,  and  proved  it  from  the  writing. 
“ I cannot  tell,”  said  he,  in  a letter  to  the  counsellor  of  state,  Real, 
“ whether  this  person,  confined  at  Rochelle,  be  really  Victor  Trava- 
nait, or  not;  but  I can  say  positively  that  he  was  not  born  deaf  and 
dumb.”  The  reason  which  he  assigned  for  this  opinion,  was,  that  he 
wrote  from  sound,  while  the  deaf  and  dumb  write  only  as  they  see. 
In  his  letters  he  appeared  so  ignorant  as  to  divide  some  words,  and 
annex  prepositions  to  others,  as  if  they  were  constituent  parts.  The 
following  extract  will  serve  as  a specimen  : “ Je  jur  de  vandieux,  tna 
mer  et  nc  en  Nautriche,  quhonduit  (pour  conduit)  essepoise  (pour 
espoir ) ; torre  (pour  tort);  ru  S.  Honoret,  jai  tas  present  (pour  fetais 
present ) ; jean  porte  en  core  les  marque  (pour  j'en  porte  encore  les 
marques)."  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  letter,  Victor  uses  q 
instead  of  c;  and  from  this  Sicard  inferred  that  he  had  heard,  and 
knew  that  the  sound  of  these  gutturals  was  similar.  He  concluded: 
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by  stating  his  conviction  that  Victor  was  not  born  deaf,  and  of  course 
was  not  dumb. 

The  criminal  was  now  brought  to  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Paris,  and  placed  before  the  black  board.  He  was  ordered 
to  write  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  by  Sicard,  which  he  did  in 
so  able  a manner,  and  eluded  the  most  embarrassing  questions  so 
ingeniously,  that  nothing  but  his  orthography  could  yet  be  adduced 
against  him;  Sicard  had  taught  his  pupils  to  articulate  sounds,  and 
he  had  done  this  by  showing  them  the  words  as  it  were,  by  the  ap- 
parent effects  of  touches  on  a musical  instrument,  and  then  pressing 
their  arms  more  or  less  strongly.  During  this  operation,  he  obtains 
at  pleasure  the  hard  or  soft  consonant,  which  serves  as  a sign  for  the 
required  articulation.  Victor,  when  put  to  this  proof,  instead  of  the 
syllable  pa,  pronounced  only  the  vowel  a,  and  never  uttered  the  labial 
consonant,  which  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  easily  articulate.  He  was 
then  put  to  the  last  test.  When  asked  how  he  had  been  instructed 
he  answered  by  signs,  and  promised  to  explain  by  them  such  words’ 
as  they  might  write  on  the  black  board,  but  could  not  do  so.  He 
was  then  placed  among  those  who  were  really  deaf  and  dumb  but 
understood  nothing  from  them,  nor  could  they  comprehend ’him. 
Frightened  at  this  detection,  and  still  more  so  at  the  threat  he  had 
heard  that  he  would  be  confronted  with  the  pastry-cook,  to  whom 
he  had  been  an  apprentice,  he  at  last  took  up  a book  and  read.* 

♦W  -?  an  0v-er7a-101i  °u  the,author  from  whom  I have  taken  this  case, 
that  it  was  Victors  folly  alone  which  detected  him.  Had  he  not 

asserted  that  he  was  a pupil  of  Sicard,  he  might  have  escaped.  But 
he  was  ignorant  that  all  were  educated  alike,  and,  of  course  should 
ekpress  their  ideas  in  a similar  manner.f  ’ 

enumeration  made,  it  will  be  seen  that  cases  of 

AndthptraSeS  °Cr  rst  fre(luently  »»  the  military  profession. 
And  the  surgeon  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  such  should 
recollect  that  a double  duty  is  required  of  him.  He  is  to  e’unrd  tUP 
interests  of  the  public,  so  that  they  be  not  injured,  and  also  those  of 
the  individual,  so  that  he  be  not  unjustly  condemned. t 

iregnancy . and  delivery,  and  feigned  insanity,  will  be 
noticed  m subsequent  chapters.  And  I-  shall  conclude  the  consider 


pup.ls  who  assisted  in  detecting  Victor.  me,  that  he  was  one  of  the 

b,  ■ I*r»n  named 

fe-djytfiSsrajBssaaas 

tfaussS***- 


a 6^oa  way  to  detect  pi 

- just 


i y Him  iv  uic  ll 

the  great  unknown  has  studied  Foderfi  or 

I tllll  of  rofnn  iU.«  « J. * l i • <a^  ..  . 

nl  of  the 
Editor. 


effected  by  a medicine ewhirh’n,ln»mil!jaryuhoSpltals’  llc  has  seen  wonderful  cures 
a composition  of  aalu  assafetfdY  Jame  otmistura  diabolka. 

•wan  quantities,  so  as  to  keen  a,nd  was  glven  frequcmly,  in 

, Keep  tne  taste  continually  in  die  mouth.  (Page  46TA 
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ation  of  the  present  topic,  by  remarking,  that  physicians  are  not  unfre- 
quently  called  upon  to  examine  impostors,  or  those  who  feign  diseases 
which  can  have  no  existence.  The  full  consideration  of  these,  how- 
ever, belongs  strictly  to  medical  police;  since  they  are  seldom  sub- 
jects of  legal  investigation. 

It  has  generally  been  the  case,  that  the  hope  of  exciting  public 
curiosity,  and,  of  course,  commisselation  and  charity,  has  been  the 
moving  principle  of  impostors  ; and  they  have  justly  imagined,  that 
the  feigning  of  ailments  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  and  the 
experience  of  mankind,  would  most  readily  answer  the  purpose. 

Abstinence  for  a great  length  of  time,  is  the  most  frequent,  as  well 
as  the  most  successful  of  these  deceptions ; and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
It  is  practicable  to  a certain  extent,  and  the  most  constant  and  minute 
attention  is  requisite  to  detect  the  falsehood.  The  most  noted, 
because  it  is  the  most  modern  case,  is  that  of  Ann  Moore,  the  fasting 
woman  of  Tutbury,  (Eng.)  According  to  her  account,  she  com- 
menced in  March  1807,  and  continued  fasting  for  six  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  the  imposture  was  discovered,  in  consequence  of  a 
watch  placed  over  her;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  her  daughter 
secretly  gave  her  food  and  drink.  The  cui  bono  is  readily  explained, 
from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Henderson,  who  observes  that  she  made  so 
much  by  the  exhibition  of  her  person,  as  to  place  400L  in  the  stocks. 
She  liad,  however,  the  power  of  abstaining  from  food  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time.  During  the  last  watch,  she  received  none  for 
nine  days  and  nine  nights.* 

I will  add  only  one  case  to  the  preceding.  Cicely  De  Rydgeway, 
in  the  31st  year  of  Edward  III.  was  indicted,  and  condemned  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband.  It  is  stated  that  she  fasted  in  prison  forty 
days.  A record,  lodged  in  the  tower  of  London,  contains  an  account 
of  this  remarkable  abstinence— attributes  it  to  miraculous  power,  and 
adds,  “ Nos  ea  de  causa,  pietate  moti  ad  laudem  Dei,  et  gloriosue 
Virginis  Mavis®,  matris  suae,  unde  dictum  miraculum  processit,  ut. 
creditur.”  It  concludes  with  a full  pardon  of  the  criminal,  f 


• Observations  on  this  case  may  be  found  in  the  5th  and  9th  vols.  of  the  Edin-  ■ 
burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and  also  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  vols.  21,  24,  29,  and  30.  J . 

t London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  81,  p.  50.  I add  the  following 
references,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  examining  the  subject  of 
abstinence.  A female  in  Germany,  who  imposed  on  the  public  for  two  year*, 
London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  190.— Mary  Thomas.  London  x\Ied.; 
and  Phys.  Jour.  vols.  21  and  30.— Hildanus,  Ramazztni,  Block,  Doebel,  PonteneUe, 
and  Dr.  Willan,  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Granger  and  Dr.  Hendersoa,  in  their  papers  on; 
Ann  Moore’s  case  in  the  Edinburgh  M.  and  S.  J.  vols.  5 and  9.— Cases  are  also 
recorded  in  Stcdpart  Van  Der  Wtel,  vol.  2,  Obserr.  \ S- Haller  s ^Physiology,  vol.  5, 
p J68 — Schurigius'  Chylologia,  chap.  4 — EtJinburgh  Medical  Essays  and  O ser- 
rations, vol.  5,  part  2.  pages  l and  6 -State  Trials,  Emlyn  s edition,  vol.  5,  p.  481.' 
Trial  of  Richard  Hatheway,  for  a cheat  and  impostor,  at  Surry  Assizes,  March  24, 
1702.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  he  had  been  bewitched  by  one  Sarahf 
Murdock;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  could  not  eat,  but  fasted  ten  week; 
Har/eian  Miscellany,  vol.  4,  p.4l.  A discourse  upon  abstinence,  occasioned  by 
££ ^ months’  fasring  of  Martha  Taylor,  the  famed  Derbyshire 
Reynolds,  surgeon — Memoirs  of  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  *•  c „ 

dish  damsel,  who  has  tired  six  years  without  food,  attested  by  the  Bishop  of  Skara 
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DISQUALIFYING  DISEASES. 

Disqualifications  in  civil  cases— in  criminal  cases.  Disqualifications  for  military 
service.  Classes  exempted  by  the  law  of  the  United  States.  Law  of  the  state  of 
New- York  on  exemption  from  military  duty.  Regulations  in  Great  Britain  con. 
cerning  diseases  which  disqualify  from  military  duty.  Regulations  for  exemption 
in  France.  Tables  of  diseases  which  exempt  from  military  duty  in  that  country. 
Report  on  this  subject  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New-York  by  the  surgeon- 
general.  Laws  on  the  giving  of  certificates. 

This  chapter,  and  the  one  preceding  it,  are  intended  principally  for 
the  use  of  the  military  physician  and  surgeon.  But  although  the 
subject  of  disqualifying  diseases  falls  peculiarly  under  their  notice, 
yet  there  may  be  numerous  instances  in  civil  life,  where  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  man  is  required  concerning  them.  He  may  be  directed, 
for  example,  to  ascertain  whether  an  individual  is  fit  to  serve  on  a 
jury,  whether  he  is  able  to  attend  as  a witness,  or  whether  he  is  com- 
petent to  take  on  him  certain  offices  or  duties.  Again,  a physician 
may  be  ordered  to  investigate  the  condition  of  a criminal,  and  to  re- 
port whether  he  is  capable  of  undergoing  hard  labour,  or  of  suffering 
other  severe  punishments  that  are  inflicted  by  the  justice  of  his 
country. 

I shall  accordingly  consider  this  subject  as  follows : 

1.  As  to  the  disqualifications  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

2.  As  to  the  disqualifications  for  military  service. 

3.  As  to  the  rules  for  certificates,  and  the  law  respecting  them. 

I.  Of  disqualifying  diseases  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

In  civil  cases,  the  presence  of  acute  diseases  should  undoubtedly 
exempt  from  the  performance  of  most  of  the  offices  or  duties  to  which 
an  individual  can  be  called.  The  imminent  danger  which  may  follow 
from  muscular  exertion,  together  with  the  weakened  state  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  which  generally  accompanies  these  ailments,  renders  a 
demand  for  such  performance  cruel  and  oppressive.  And,  accord- 
ingly, in  all  countries,  where  the  law  governs,  the  proof  of  this  is 
deemed  a sufficient  exemption.  But  there  may  be  diseases  on  which 
a doubt  exists,  whether  the  required  exertion  would  prove  injurious  ; 
as,  for  example,  rheumatism,  asthma,  and  particularly  epilepsy.  Con- 
cerning such,  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  specific  rules,  farther  than 


(West  Gothland) — Republic  of  Letters,  vol.  2,  p.  439.  History  of  a singular  and 
extraordinary  distemper  in  a woman,  by  Dr.  Michelletti — Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, vol.  14,  p.  577;  vol.  28,  p.  2G5  ; vol.  31,  p.  28;  vol.  42,  p.  240;  vol.  67,  p.  1— 
Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  14,  p.  3fi0.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medipine 
and  Surgery,  vol.  5,  p.  190. 
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disqualifying  diseases. 

to  observe,  that  it  behoves  the  examining  physician  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  from  his  knowledge  of  it,  to  be 
guided  in  his  testimony.  Should  there  be  a patient  liable  to  convul- 
sive affections,  and  who  is  only  preserved  from  frequent  attacks  by 
being  kept  calm  and  sequestered,  he  certainly  would  not  be  a proper 
person  to  serve  on  a jury,  or  to  be  kept  for  a length  of  time  as  a wit- 
ness before  a crowded  court.  The  same  remark  applies  to  those  who 
are  labouring  under  infirm  health,  or  a predisposition  to  consumption, 
who  have  symptorxl's  of  aneurism,  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  &c.  or  who 
suffer  from  periodical  or  continued  attacks  of  pain  in  one  or  the  other 
organs.  The  humane,  and  therefore  the  just  rule  in  all  these  cases, 
is  to  exempt  the  subjects  of  such  maladies  from  all  duties  that  are  not 
indispensible. 

The  distinction,  however,  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  many  who 
are  unable  to  travel  without  great  danger,  may  still  be  examined  at 
their  own  houses,  and  that  thus  the  ends  of  justice  can,  in  a great 
degree,  be  answered. 

As  to  criminal  cases,  it  is  equally  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge, 
since  the  well-known  humanity  of  our  country  renders  it  superfluous. 
I may,  however,  remark,  that  while  acute  diseases  deserve  commise- 
ration and  attention,  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  instances,  there  are 
also  some  maladies  which  should  prevent  or  delay  the  execution  of 
the  higher  punishments.  We  can  readily  imagine  a state  of  body  in 
the  criminal,  that  would  make  the  application  of  irons  to  his  limbs,  or 
the  condemnation  to  hard  labour,  a sentence  more  dreadful  than 
death  itself. 

In  all  cases,  whether  of  a civil  or  criminal  nature,  every  thing  must 
depend  on  the  skill  of  the  physician,  and  the  correctness  of  his  testi- 
mony concerning  the  diseased  person.  As  it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
specific  rules,  applicable  to  every  instance  that  may  occur,  so  it  will 
be  his  duty  to  study  the  peculiar  symptoms  and  indications  with  great 
attention,  and,  wflile  he  leans  to  the  side  of  mercy,  avoid  being 
deceived  by  feigned  representations  of  imaginary  maladies.* 

II.  Of  disqualifications  for  military  service. 

In  every  state,  however  despotic,  there  are  certain  classes  of  indi- 
viduals exempted  from  military  duty.  This  is,  in  fact,  deemed  indis- 
pensable, even  with  those  who  consider  the  male  population  merely 
as  the,  material  for  armies.  There  must  remain  some  to  renew  the 
waste  of  war — some  to  support  the  females  and  children  of  the  nation, 
and  others  to  protect  them  from  injury. 

The  Jewish  law-giver,  in  his  statutes,  mentions  several  classes  who 
were  exempted  from  this  duty,  and,  in  particular,  all  married  persons 
during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  t And  similar  provisions  are 
to  be  traced  in  the  laws  or  customs  of  all  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  by  a law  of  congress,  all  persons  under  eigh- 


* See  on  this  subject,  Foderd,  vol.  2,  p.  431,  &c. 

t Deuteronomy,  24-5.  Ste  Michaelii,  vol.  3,  p.  84,  for  an  enumeration  of  the 
classes  that  were  exempted. 
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teen  years  of  age  and  above  forty-five,  are  exempted.  The  import- 
ance of  this  regulation  in  time  of  war  is  incalculable,  since  it  prevents 
the  destruction  of  such  whose  strength  is  not  yet  matured,  as  well  as 
those  who  are  already  feeling  the  advances  of  age.  It  is  also  under- 
stood, that  there  are  many  diseases  which  disqualify  and  exempt  from 
military  duty.  The  law  of  the  state  of  New  York  directs,  that  the 
age  and  ability  to  bear  arms  of  every  enrolled  person  shall  be  determin- 
ed by  the  commandant  of  the  company,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
commanding- officer  of  the  regiment;  and  it  adds,  what  indeed  must 
now  appear  superfluous,  “ that  the  certificate  of  a surgeon  or  surgeon's 
mate  shall  not  he  conclusive  evidence  of  the  inability  of  any  person  to 
bear  arms”  * The  phraseology  of  this  section  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose, that  great  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  integrity  or  capacity  of 
the  medical  staff  on  the  subject  of  certificates.  It  appears,  however, 
that  their  opinion  is  to  be  taken,  and  is  then  to  be  judged  of  conclu- 
sively by  so  enlightened  and  learned  a body  as  the  respective  captains 
of  companies.  The  enquiry  follows,  what  diseases  should  incapacitate 
from  military  service  ? I shall  endeavour  to  answer  this  question  for 
the  benefit  of  the  surgeons,  but  not  with  the  faintest  hope  of  informing 
the  other  branch  of  the  military  order. 

With  a solitary  exception,  which  I shall  hereafter  mention,  we  have 
no  written  rules  to  guide  the  American  military  surgeon.  The  war- 
like governments  of  Europe  have,  however,  found  it  necessary  to 
prepare  regulations,  many  of  which  might  be  introduced  with  utility 
into  our  own  system.  And  indeed  it  is  deserving  of  consideration, 
whether  a list  of  the  diseases  that  partially  or  totally  exempt,  should 
not  be  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  the  medical  staff. 

The  instructions  given  by  authority  to  the  English  army  surgeons, 
are  thus  quoted  by  Dr.  Smith : “ It  is  the  duty  of  the  regimental 
surgeon  to  inspect  and  examine  recruits  before  final  approval.t  He 
is  to  be  careful  not  to  certify  to  any  man’s  fitness  for  service,  whose 
state  of  health  he  has  not  minutely  investigated.  The  recruit,  at  his 
examination,  is  to  be  stript  of  all  his  clothes,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
ascertained  that  he  has  no  mark  of  punishment,  no  rupture,  or  scro- 
phulous  affection  of  the  glands;  that  he  has  the  perfect  use  of  his 
eyes  and  ears,-  the  free  motion  of  every  joint  and  limb ; that  he  has  no 
sore  leg,  nor  mark  of  an  old  ulcer,  with  adhesion  of  the  skin  to  the 
bone;  no  varicose  veins,  nor  diseased  enlargement  of  bones  or  joints  ; 
he  must  neither  be  consumptive,  nor,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 

* See  the  “ Act  to  organize  the  Militia,”  passed  April  23,  1823. 

+ Final  approval  refers  to  the  time  when  the  recruit  joins  his  corps.  He  may  be 
enlisted  in  some  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  approved;  but,  on  reaching  the 
place  where  he  is  to  be  formed  into  a soldier,  he  must  be  examined  anew  by  the 
commanding-officer  and  surgeon. 

In  our  army  the  commandant  never  interferes,  except  when,  from  general  debility 
or  obvious  bodily  infirmity,  a recruit  is  not  equal  to  the  duties  of  a military  life.  The 
recruit  is  first  examined  by  the  surgeon  of  the  district  where  he  is  enlisted,  then  by 
the  Regimental  Surgeon  on  joining ; and  should  any  difference  of  opinion  take  place, 
the  case  is  referred,  and  if  near  London  to  the  Medical  Board,  or  if  at  a distance,  to 
a Board  called  together  specially  for  that  purpose. — Editor. 
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subject  to  fits.  With  any  of  those  defects,  the  man  is  to  be  reported 
unfit  for  service."* 

The  military  system  of  France  being  more  perfect  than  that  of  any 
other  nation,  it  might  be  expected  that  rules  on  this  subject  would  be 
formed;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  such  were  promulgated  at  an 
early  period  after  the  revolution.  A number  of  the  inspector-gene- 
rals, (viz.  Cosle,  Biron,  Heurteloup,  Villars,  Parmentier,  Bruloy, 
Imbert,  and  Kajiens,)  were  constituted  a counsel  of  health  of  the 
armies ; and  they  prepared  certain  tables  of  diseases,  which  partially 
or  totally  exempted  from  military  duty.  This  was  done  during  the 
reign  of  the  directory,  (year  7 of  the  republic  ;)  but  they  were  incor- 
porated into  the  code  de  la  conscription  by  Bonaparte,  and  doubtless 
are  still  in  force. 

Among  the  preliminaries  necessary  to  obtain  an  exemption,  are  the 
following:  Every  conscript  who  pleads  bad  health,  or  bodily  inability, 
must  appeal  in  the  first  instance  to  his  municipal  administration  ; and 
he  is  not  entitled  to  present  himself  for  this  purpose,  unless  he  bring 
a certificate  from  a health  officer,  that  he  is  really  affected  with  a 
disease  which  appears  to  him  to  authorise  an  application.  He  is  then 
to  be  examined  by  a health  officer  in  presence  of  the  administration, 
if  he  be  capable  of  attending,  or  in  presence  of  a delegate  from  it,  if 
he  be  totally  unable  to  attend  in  person.  Before  any  dispensation  be 
granted,  the  commissioner  of  the  executive  directory  must  be  heard  ; 
and  he  may,  if  any  doubts  te  entertained,  require  a counter-examin- 
ation. When  the  municipal  administration  consider  any  appeal  to  be 
without  foundation,  the  conscript  is  obliged  to  join  the  army  without 
delay.  When  they  consider  themselves  incompetent  to  decide  upon 
the  appeal,  the  conscript  is  allowed  to  present  himself  immediately 
before  the  central  administration,  for  their  decision.  And  the  muni- 
cipal administration  can  only  grant  definitive  dispensations  in  cases 
of  palpable  and  notorious  infirmities.  They  may  allow  provisional 
ones,  not  exceeding  three  months,  when  acute  diseases  or  accidents 
prevent  the  conscript  from  presenting  himself. 

All  the  decisions  of  the  municipal,  must  be  sent  to  the  central 
administration,  for  their  approbation  or  rejection  ; and  if  they  refuse 


* Instructions  for  the  regulation  of  army  hospitals,  quoted  by  Dr.  Smith,  p.  435 

6.  This  author  recommends  that  the  following  should  be  added  to  the  above 

list — insanity,  imbecility,  dumbness,  and  deformity  of  limbs. 

These  causes  of  incapacity  are,  and  always  have  been  understood.  During  the 
heat  of  the  war,  when  levies  of  recruits  to  the  umount  of  100  or  150  often  joined  a 
regimental  depdt  at  a time,  a half-witted  fellow  might  sometimes  be  slipped  through, 
particularly  when  the  officers  wished  to  shew  a strong  paper  muster,  in  order  to 
escape  disagreeable  duty  at  home,  and  be  sent  on  a dashing  service  abroad,  where 
there  were  some  hopes  of  promotion  from  that  great  desideratum  of  an  officer, 
« a bloody  war  or  a sickly  season;”  but  these  gentry  were  got  quit  of  as  speedily 
as  possible,  whenever  they  had  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  enlisted. 
At  present,  we  arc  a great  deal  too  nice  as  to  our  recruits,  in  my  opinion,  as 
symmetry  of  form  is  now  an  indispensiblc  requisite  for  a soldier.  Large  broad  or 
splay  feet  for  instance,  arc,  at  present,  inadmissible : a regulation  which  amounts 
almost  to  a virtual  exclusion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  from 
His  Majesty's  Service,  a service  of  which,  according  to  themselves  and  Col.  David 
Stewart,  of  Garth,  they  are  so  exclusively  the  ornaments.— Editor. 
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to  ratify  them,  the  conscript  must  again  be  examined.  Lastly,  when 
they  confirm  a dispensation,  it  is  sent  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  for- 
wards an  exemption  to  the  conscript,  or  annuls  the  dispensation. 

A distinction  is  also  made,  as  to  the  diseases  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
respective  administrations.  The  municipal  can  only  take  cognizance 
of  palpable  and  notorious  infirmities;  while  every  application  fora 
dispensation,  definitive  or  provisional,  for  diseases  not  obvious,  or 
which  do  not  prevent  the  applicant  from  attending  at  the  capital  of  the 
department  in  person,  must  be  judged  by  the  central  administration.* 
The  officers  of  health,  in  giving  their  opinion,  are  directed  to 
regulate  themselves  by  the  following  tables  : 

Table  i.  Evident  infirmities,  implying  absolute  incapability  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  which  are  left  to  the  decision  of  the  municipal 
administrations  of  the  canton. 

1.  Total  privation  of  sight.  2.  The  total  loss  of  the  nose.  3. 
Dumbness ; permanent  loss  of  voice ; complete  deafness.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  infirmities,  or  if  they  do  not 
exist  in  a great  degree,  the  decision  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  central 
administration.  4.  Voluminous  and  incurable  goitres,  habitually 
impeding  respiration.  5.  Scrophulous  ulcers.  6.  Confirmed  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  i.  e.  in  the  2d  or  3d  degrees.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
report  the  symptoms  characterizing  this  state ; and  as  they  are  but 
too  evident,  they  ought  to  procure  an  absolute  dispensation.  But 
for  commencing  phthisis,  asthma,  and  heemoptisis,  the  municipal  ad- 
ministration ought  to  grant  only  a provisional  dispensation,  if  the 
person  be  incapable  of  presenting  himself  before  the  central  admi- 
nistration ; the  decision  in  these  different  cases  being  reserved  to  the 
latter.  7.  The  loss  of  the  penis,  or  of  both  testicles.  8.  The  total 
loss  of  an  arm,  leg,  foot,  or  hand.  The  incurable  loss  of  motion  of 
these  parts.  9.  An  aneurism  of  the  principal  arteries.  10.  The 
curvature  of  the  long  bones ; rickets  and  nodosities  sufficient  evidently 
to  impede  the  motion  of  the  limbs.  Other  diseases  of  the  bones, 
although  great  and  palpable,  are  sometimes  liable  to  doubt,  and 
therefore  are  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the  central  administration. 
11.  Lameness  (claudication)  well  marked,  whatever  be  the  cause; 
this  must  be  precisely  stated.  The  same  is  the  case  with  consider- 
able and  permanent  retraction  of  the  flexor  or  extensor  muscles  of  a 
limb,  or  paralysis  of  these,  or  a state  of  relaxation  impeding  the  free 
exercise  of  the  muscular  movements.  12.  Atrophy  cf  a limb,  or 
decided  marasmus,  characterised  by  marks  of  hectic  and  wasting, 
which  should  be  stated  in  the  report. 

Table  ii.  Infirmities  or  diseases  which  occasion  absolute  or  relative 
incapacity  for  military  service,  and  which  are  reserved  for  the  exa- 
mination and  opinion  of  the  central  administrations  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

1.  Great  injuries  of  the  skull,  arising  from  considerable  wounds, 
or  depression,  exfoliation,  or  extraction  of  the  bones.  These  some- 


* Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  15(8,  139. 
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times  occasion  all,  but  commonly  several  of  the  following  symptoms  * 
affection  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  giddiness,  swimming  in  the 
head,  drowsiness,  nervous  or  spasmodic  symptoms,  frequent  pains  of 
the  head.  2.  The  loss  of  the  right  eye,  or  of  its  use.  This  defect 
disqualifies  a man  for  serving  in  the  line,  but  does  not  prevent  him 
from  being  useful  to  the  army  in  other  services,  or  in  the  marine. 
3.  Fistula  lacrymalis,  chronic  opthalmia,  or  frequent  rheums  in  the 
eyes,  as  well  as  habitual  diseases  of  the  eye-lids  or  lacrymal  passages, 
of  such  a nature  as  obviously  to  injure  the  powers  of  sight.  4. 
Weakness  of  sight,  permanent  defects  of  vision,  which  prevent 
objects  from  being  distinguished  at  the  distance  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  army,  short-sightedness,  night-blindness,  confusion 
of  vision.  In  a note,  it  is  observed,  that  these  affections  of  the  sight 
are  often  difficult  of  decision;  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  surgeon 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  glasses  on  the  persons  complaining  of  near- 
sightedness.* Nyctalopia,  it  adds,  is  rare  in  youth,  and  often  only 
temporary;  while  amblyopia,  or  confusion  of  vision,  may  be  known 
with  some  certainty,  when  we  perceive  that  the  pupils  have  changed 
their  diameter,  or  when  they  have  lost  somewhat  of  their  mobility  or 
regularity.  This,  however,  is  not  always  present,  and  in  doubtful 
cases,  it  is  directed,  that  the  testimony  of  ten  individuals,  not  rela- 
tives of  the  appellants,  should  be  brought,  affirming  the  existence  of 
these  defects.  5.  Deformity  of  the  nose,  capable  of  impeding  respi- 
ration to  a considerable  degree,  ozeena,  and  every  obstinate  ulcer  of 
the  nasal  passages,  or  palate,  caries  of  the  bones,  and  incurable 
polypi.  6.  Stinking  breath  from  an  incurable  cause,  as  well  as 
foetid  discharges  from  the  ears,  and  habitual  transpiration  of  the  same 
character,  when  incurable.  Soldiers  who  emit  these  foetid  exhala- 
tions, are  rejected  by  the  corps,  and  repulsed  by  their  comrades. 
7.  Loss  of  the  incisive  or  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  or  under  jaw ; 
fistulas  .of  the  maxillary  sinuses ; incurable  deformity  of  either  jaw 
by  loss  of  substance,  necrosis,  or  other  cause,  hindering  the  biting  of 
the  cartridge,  or  impeding  mastication,  and  injuring  the  speech.  A 
person  without  canine  or  incisive  teeth,  cannot  be  a soldier  of  the  line, 
but  may  be  employed  in  other  services.  8.  Salivary  fistulas,  and 
the  involuntary  flux  of  saliva,  when  incurable.  9.  Difficulty  of 
deglution,  arising  from  paralysis,  or  some  other  permanent  injury,  or 
incurable  lesion  of  the  organs  employed  in  that  function.  10.  Per- 
manent and  well-established  diseases  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  voice 
or  speech,  considerable  in  degree,  and  capable  of  impeding  their 
use  considerably.  As  these  diseases  are  very  doubtful,  and  may 
frequently  be  simulated,  it  is  advised,  that  testimony  proving  their 
existence  should  be  obtained,  and  the  examination  also  should  be 
repeated  for  several  months  at  stated  periods.  An  absolute  or  defi- 
nite exemption  need  not  to  be  given,  as  they  yield  to  time  and  skill. 
11.  Ulcers  and  tumours  of  a decidedly  scrophulous  nature.  The 
symptoms,  if  any  be  present,  of  a scrophulous  cachexy,  should  be 


* See  chap.  1 , p.  22. 
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stated.  12.  Deformity  of  the  chest,  or  crookedness  of  the  spine, 
sufficient  to  impede  respiration,  and  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  arms 
and  military  accoutrements.  13.  Phthisis  in  the  first  degree,  con- 
firmed asthma,  and  habitual,  frequent,  and  periodical  spitting  of  blood. 
The  state  of  patients  attacked  with  these  diseases  is  often  evidently 
bad,  and  accompanied  by  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt;  they 
then  admit  of  an  absolute  dispensation.  Sometimes  they  are  less 
decided,  when  only  a provisional  judgment  is  to  be  given.  14.  Irre- 
ducible hernias,  and  those  which  cannot  be  reduced  without  danger. 
15.  Stone  in  the  bladder,  gravel,  habitual  incontinence  or  frequent 
retention  of  urine,  as  well  as  severe  diseases,  or  lesions  of  the  uri- 
nary passages,  fistulas  of  these  parts,  whether  incurable,  or  requiring 
constant  medical  assistance.  In  a note,  it  is  remarked,  that  reten- 
tion of  urine  produces  well-known  symptoms,  which  will  guide  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  ca^fe.  Incontinence  may  be  simu- 
lated with  less  danger  of  detection,  and  apparently  in  order  to  avoid 
the  advantage  that  might  be  taken  of  this,  it  is  directed,  that  if  the 
young  man  has,  in  other  respects,  a healthy  and  vigorous  look,  he  may 
be  sent  to  the  army  without  any  inconvenience.  16.  The  permanent 
retraction  of  a testicle,  its  strangulation  in  the  ring,  sarcocele, 
hydrocele,  variocele,  all  severe  affections  of  the  scrotum,  testicles,  or 
spermatic  cords,  known  to  be  incurable.  17.  Ulcerated  haemor- 
rhoids, incurable  fistula  in  ano,  periodical  and  incurable  haemorrhoidal 
flux,  habitual  and  chronic  flux  of  blood  from  the  intestines,  habitual 
incontinence  of  faeces,  habitual  prolapsus  ani.  These  ought  to  be 
stated  by  able  health  officers,  who  have  for  a length  of  time  treated 
and  observed  the  patient ; and  a provisional  dispensation  is  only  to 
be  given  until  their  incurability  is  established.  18.  The  total  loss 
of  a thumb  or  great  toe,  of  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  or  two 
other  fingers  of  one  hand,  or  two  toes  of  one  foot ; the  mutilation  of 
the  last  joints  of  one  or  several  toes  or  fingers;  the  irremediable  loss 
of  motion  of  these  parts.  These,  although  they  interfere  in  different 
degrees,  with  several  parts  of  the  infantry  service,  do  not  unfit  for 
other  duties,  such  as  miners,  sappers,  pioneers,  or  even  for  cavalry 
duty,  if  the  mutilation  of  the  toes  or  right  hand  be  not  considerable. 
If,  therefore,  the  petitioner,  on  account  of  any  other  mutilation  than 
the  loss  of  the  thumb,  is  in  other  respects  strong  and  of  a robust 
constitution,  he  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  army.  19.  Incurable  deform- 
ities of  the  feet,  hands,  limbs,  or  other  parts  which  impede  marching, 
or  handling  of  the  arms,  or  carrying  the  accoutrements,  or  the  free 
motion  of  any  weapon.  These  may  produce  only  a relative  invali- 
dity, and  hence  the  physical  effects  arising  from  them  should  be 
sta*?'  20-  Large  and  numerous  varices.  21.  Cancers  and  ulcers, 
which  are  inveterate,  of  a bad  character,  incurable,  or  whose  cure  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  attempt.  The  state  of  body  accompanying 
them  should  be  mentioned.  22.  Large  and  old  cicatrices  badly 
consolidated,  especially  if  they  have  adhesions,  and  are  accompanied 
by  the  loss  of  substance,  covered  with  crusts,  or  attended  with  vari- 
ces. 23.  Severe  diseases  of  the  bones,  such  as  diastasis  or  separa- 
ion,  anchylosis,  caries  or  necrosis,  spina  ventosa,  osseous  tumours, 
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and  those  of  the  periosteum,  when  considerable,  or  situated  so  as  to 
impede  motion,  and  which  have  been  treated  without  success^  24. 
Diseases  of  the  skin,  when  they  are  capable  of  communication,  when 
they  are  old,  hereditary  or  obstinate,  as  tinea,  acute,  moist,  and  ex- 
tensive herpes,  obstinate  and  complicated  itch,  elephantiasis,  lepra. 
In  all  these  cases,  a definitive  dispensation  cannot  be  granted,  until 
after  methodical  treatment  by  very  intelligent  officers  of  health  has 
been  continued  in  vain,  or  unless  the  constitution  of  the  patient  be 
obviously  injured.  25.  Decided  cachexy,  of  a scorbutic,  glandular, 
or  other  nature,  known  to  be  incurable,  and  characterised  by  evident 
symptoms  of  long  standing.  Dropsies  known  to  be  incurable.  26. 
Debility  and  extreme  extenuation,  joined  to  a diminutive  stature,  or 
to  a very  tall  one,  out  of  the  ordinary  proportions.  This  case  requires 
great  judgment  in  deciding  on  it ; and  it  is  advised  to  adjourn  the 
decision  from  quarter  to  quarter.  4<  When  a conscript  has  grown 
very  rapidly,  when  he  is  tall,  lean,  and  slender  made,  when  he  has 
a long  neck,  arms  and  legs,  and  when  his  breathing  is  difficult  from 
the  least  exercise  ; such  an  individual  is  out  of  the  question,  until 
nature  has  added  in  strength,  what  it  has  hitherto  confined  to  stature." 

27.  Gout,  sciatica,  inveterate  arthritic  and  rheumatic  pains,  impeding 
the  motions  of  the  limbs  and  trunk.  If  these  are  present  in  an  acute 
form,  the  conscript  has  a right  to  a provisional  dispensation.  But  if 
they  be  chronic,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condition 
of  the  parts.  Gout  seldom  arrives  to  a high  degree  of  ^bstinacy, 
without  leaving  nodosities  and  sensible  contractions,  while  protracted 
rheumatism  alters  the  form  of  the  muscles  and  colour  of  the  skin,  and 
causes  a wasting  of  the  part  affected.  The  surgeon  is  warned,  in 
cases  where  no  sensible  appearances  prove  the  existence  of  rheuma- 
tism, not  to  mistake  a feigned  for  a real  disease;  and  the  following 
acute  remark  is  added  ; “ As  it  is  but  just,  that  in  some  other  equi- 
vocal cases,  such  as  those  respecting  the  diseases  of  the  breast, 
humanity  should  incline  to  the  conscript’s  side;  so  with  respect  to 
pains  and  rheumatism,  which  are  not  proven,  it  is  equally  proper  to 
prefer  severity  to  indulgence,  as  military  exercise,  far  from  aggrava- 
ting the  predisposition,  if  it  exist,  will  only  co7itribute  to  remove  it. 

28.  Epilepsy,  convulsions,  general  or  partial  convulsive  motions, 
habitual  trembling  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  a limb,  general  or  partial 
palsy,  madness,  and  imbecility.  The  surgeon  in  this  class  of  cases, 
is  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  be  deceived  by  a simulated 
disease.* 

The  only  American  publication  on  this  subject  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  is  a report  made  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  surgeon- 
general  of  the  militia  of  New-York,  to  his  excellency  Governor  Clin- 
ton, and  communicated  to  the  legislature  of  this  state  at  their  session 
in  1819.+  The  bodily  disabilities  for  military  service  are  arrayed  by 


» These  regulation*  are  published  in  French  in  Belloc,  p.  S44toS62;  and  a 
translation  of  them,  which  I have  used,  is  contained  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  1S8  to  147. 

t Assembly  Journals  for  1819,  p.  25.  . > . 
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Dr.  Mitchill  into  classes,  with  reference  to  various  parts  of  the  body  ; 
but  the  diseases  enumerated  by  him  are  all  included  in  the  tables  just 
quoted,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  repeat  them.* 

I apprehend  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  preparing  a list  of 
disqualifying  diseases,  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  from  the  extracts 
now  given  ; and  as  the  French  system  is  drawn  with  great  severity, 
some  latitude  might  be  allowed  in  adding  additional  diseases.  The 
duty  required  from  our  militia  in  time  of  peace  is  not  arduous ; but  it 
would  be  proper,  I conceive,  to  apply  the  same  rules  to  it  in  peaceful 
as  in  warlike  times.  And  the  object  would  be  effected  by  preparing 
tables  of  temporary  and  permanent  disqualifications,  enjoining  sur- 
geons to  grant  certificates  according  to  their  specifications,  and  ob- 
liging  them  to  report  to  a superior  authority  all  cases  not  coming 
within  their  purview. 

III. — Of  the  rules  for  certificates,  and  the  laws  respecting  them. 

There  are  laws  in  all  countries  for  punishing  those  who  absent 
themselves  from  civil  duties  under  false  excuses,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  them  in  this  place. 

As  to  certificates  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  I will  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  surgeon  should  feel  himself  bound  by  every  principle 
of  honour  and  of  justice,  not  to  injure  the  public,  by  granting  them 
to  individuals  capable  of  bearing  arms.  His  examinations  should  be 
precise,  and  frequently  repeated.  He  should  learn  the  history  of  the 
disease  from  the  person  complaining,  and  compare  it  at  his  leisure 
with  his  own  knowledge,  and  that  of  others.  Nothing  can  be  more 
disgraceful,  than  that  a surgeon — one  who  is  supposed  to  know  the 
nature  and  symptoms  of  disease — should  be  deceived  by  an  individual 
who  feigns  his  maladies. 

If  it  would  not  appear  presumptuous,  I would  suggest,  that  pro- 
bably the  best  arrangement  on  this  subject  for  our  own  country,  would 
be,  to  prepare  a list  of  disqualifying  diseases,  as  already  stated ; to 
direct  by  authority  that  these  should  guide  the  surgeon  in  his  certi- 
ficates ; and  then  give  the  colonel,  or  commanding  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment, a supervision  over  the  certificates.  This  is  the  mode  adopted 
in  England;  and  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  that  which  throws  nearly 
all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  captains  of  companies.t 

By  the  French  law,  “ all  officers  of  health,  and  others  convicted  of 
having  given  a false  certificate  of  infirmities  or  inabilities,  or  of  having 


• As  another  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  directions  quoted  from  the  “ Code  de 
la  Conscription,”  I may  adduce  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ilennen : “ l would,”  says  he, 
“ strongly  recommend  a perusal  of  it  to  all  medical  officers.”  And  in  his  obser- 
vations on  the  examinations  of  recruits,  he  notices  all  its  leading  particulars.  See 
page  450,  &c. 

t I copy  the  following  from  an  English  paper,  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  exemp- 
tion in  that  country  from  performing  duty  in  the  militia.  “ All  persons  laboring 
under  such  permanent  infirmity  as  may  incapacitate  them  from  military  service, 
to  be  certified  in  all  canes,  where  practicable,  by  the  surgeon  of  the  dxstric  , 
appointed  by  the  lieutenancy .”  Scotsman.  Oct.  5,  1822. 
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received  presents  or  gratifications,  shall  be  punished  by  not  less  than 

more  thah  two  years’  imprisonment,  or  by  a fine  of  not  less 
than  300,  nor  more  than  1000,  francs.”* 

The  law  in  this  state  forbids  “ any  surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate  to 
take  any  fee  or  reward  for  giving  a certificate.” 

I 
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Laws  of  various  countries  concerning  impotence  as  a cause  of  divorce — Roman  law 
— canon  law — ancient  French  law — Napoleon  code— English  law.  Causes  of 
impotence  in  the  male — absolute — curable — accidental  or  temporary  causes. 
English  and  French  law  on  accidental  causes  as  affecting  paternity.  Diseases  that 
may  produce  temporary  impotence.  Causes  of  impotence  in  the  female — incu- 
rable and  curable.  Sterility — incurable  and  curable — causes.  American  law  on 
impotence  as  a cause  of  divorce. 

A knowledge  of  this  subject  may  become  necessary  in  various 
ways,  before  judicial  tribunals.  An  individual  accused  of  committing 
rape  has  been  known  to  plead  that  he  was  physically  incapacitated, 
while  the  legitimacy  of  children  has  been  contested  on  a similar 
plea.  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a brief 
notice  of  the  physical  signs  of  impotence,  even  were  they  not  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  divorce. 

The  laws  of  Moses,  and  afterwards  the  Roman  law,  permitted  di- 
vorce at  the  pleasure  of  either  party.  The  Christian  law,  however, 
declares  marriage  to  be  indissoluble;  and  Justinian,  legislating  on 
this  principle,  was  the  first  monarch  who  prescribed  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining divorce  by  law,  and  at  the  same  time  promulgated  statutes  as 
to  impotence. t He  ordained  that  if  the  imbecility  continued  for  two 
years  after  marriage  (which  period  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  three 
years,)  the  female  should  be  entitled  to  a divorce. I 

We  are  informed  that  it  was  not  until  the  twelfth  century  that  this 
jurisprudence  came  into  general  use.  The  canon  law,  under  which 
these  cases  were  judged,  always  desired  (at  least  in  practice)  that  the 
defect  should  be  shewn  to  have  existed  before  marriage;  and  that, 
after  its  celebration,  a certain  period  of  time  should  have  elapsed 
before  a complaint  was  entertained,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
impotence  was  absolute,  or  only  accidental.  These  dispositions  of 


* Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  v.  6.  p.  139. 
+ Gibbon’s  Rome,  vol.  8,  chap.  41,  p.  64. 

| Code  Justinian,  lib.  5,  tit.  17. 
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the  canon  law  were  adopted  into  the  civil  law  of  ancient  France ; and 
many  arrfits  of  parliaments  have  admitted  the  plea  of  impotence,  and 
dissolved  marriages  of  eight,  twelve,  and  even  fourteen  years  standing. 
Accidental  impotence,  however,  in  the  sense  I shall  hereafter  define  it, 
was  never  deemed  a just  cause  of  divorce  by  any  of  these  tribunals. 
In  1759,  the  parliament  of  France  refused  the  application  of  a female, 
whose  husband  had  been  declared  impotent  during  his  firs^  marriage, 
on  the  principle,  that  at  his  second  nuptials,  several  years  after,  the 
physicians  declared  that  he  appeared  to  be  cured  of  his  disease.* 

The  Napoleon  code  does  not  expressly  declare  that  absolute  and 
incurable  impotence  is  a dissolving  cause  of  marriage ; but  the  course 
of  legal  p.oceedings  under  it  leads  to  this  conclusion.  The  court  of 
appeals  at  Treves  in  1808,  in  the  case  of  a female,  directed  that  she 
should  be  visited  by  medical  men,  who  were  to  report  to  that  tribunal, 
whether  the  supposed  injury  occurred  before  or  after  marriage,  and 
whether  it  was  remediable,  f 

The  law  of  England,  as  laid  down  by  Blackstone  and  his  editor,  is 
as  follows : a total  divorce  is  given  whenever  it  is  proved  that  corporeal 
imbecility  existed  before  the  marriage.  In  this  case,  the  connexion  is 
declared  to  have  been  null  and  void  ab  initio.  Imbecility  may,  how- 
ever, arise  after  marriage,  but  it  will  not  vacate  it,  because  there  was 
no  fraud  in  the  original  contract,  and  one  of  the  ends  of  marriage,  the 
procreation  of  children,  may  have  been  answered.}; 

There  is,  however,  one  case  on  record,  which  was  decided  on  very 
different  principles.  I refer  to  that  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  the  reign 
of  James  the  First.  His  countess  transferred  her  affections  to  the 
royal  favourite,  viscount  Rochester  (afterwards  earl  of  Somerset,)  and 
being  desirous  of  a divorce,  complained  that  her  husband  was  impo- 
tent. She  deposed,  that  for  the  space  of  three  years  they  had  lain 
together,  and  during  that  time  he  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  have 
connexion  with  her,  without  success.  She  also  stated  that  she  was 
still  a virgin,  and  several  peeresses  and  matrons,  who  were  directed 
to  examine  her,  corroborated  this  statement,  although  it  is  mentioned 
that  she  substituted  a young  female  of  her  own  age  and  stature  in  her 
place  during  the  examination.  She  was  also  pronounced  to  be  well 
fitted  for  having  children.  The  earl,  in  his  answer,  admitted  his  in- 
ability to  know  her,  while  he  denies  his  impotence  as  to  other  females, 
and  insinuates  his  belief  of  her  incompetency  for  copulation.  After 
the  examination  of  numerous  witnesses,  objections  were  raised  by 
I Abbot,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  king’s  delegates 
. on  this  trial,  on  the  propriety  of  dissolving  the  marriage  on  such 
grounds ; to  which  the  king  vouchsafed  an  angry  reply.  It  was  finally 


.nk-  t*  .’ vo  ' ’ P-  361.  It  will  astonish  those  who  have  not  attended  to  this 
n TT  -* l^at  tJle^e.was  a period  in  French  jurisprudence  when  actual  con- 

1 private  manner  "k**!  Pr“°f  ln  cases  of  impotence.  At  first  it  was  conducted  in  a 

the  13th  centur^  untUfth7year  ?ublif'  ^ k°m 

vol.  i p 70  J UU  inC  ^ear  w“en  was  solemnly  proscribed.  Mahon, 


t Foderd,  vol.  1,  p.  362,  363.. 

J Blackstone's  Commentaries,  with  notes  by  Christian,  vol.  1,  p.  440. 
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decided  by  the  vote  of  seven  delegates  (five  being  absent,  and  not 
consenting,)  that  the  marriage  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  parties 
allowed  to  contract  new  marriage  ties.* 

The  causes  of  impotence  have  been  variously  divided  by  different 
writers ; but  I conceive  that  I shall  be  best  enabled  to  give  a com- 
prehensive view  of  them  by  adopting  the  arrangement  of  Foderk,  into 
absolute,  curable,  and  accidental  or  temporary . 

We  shall  first  notice  those  in  the  male. 

The  absolute  causes  of  impotence,  or  those  for  which  there  is  no 
known  relief,  principally  originate  in  some  mal-conformation  or  defect 
in  the  genital  organs,  and  these  may  be  either  natural  or  artificial. 
To  this  class,  we  refer  the  following — an  absolute  want  of  the  penis. 
Cases  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  medical  works,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  ureters  were  found  terminating  in  the  perinseum,  or 
above  the  os  pubis.  Fodere  observes,  that  he  cured  a young  soldier 
of  incontinence  of  urine,  in  whom  there  was  a fleshy  excrescence,  like 
a button,  in  the  place  of  the  penis,  and  at  which  the  ureters  terminated. 
The  testicles  were  well  formed.  Many  cases  are  also  on  record  of 
the  penis  being  impervious. f An  amputation  of  that  organ,  or  indeed 
of  the  glans  penis  alone-  -its  curvature — a schirrous  state  of  it,  or  a 
paralytic  one,  induced  by  injury  to  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  the  parts; 
an  unnatural  perforation  of  the  penis,  or  in  other  words,  the  extremity 
of  the  canal  of  the  urethra.terminating  at  some  place  other  than  its 
natural  situation.  This  is  deemed  by  some  an  absolute  cause,  while 
others  assert,  that  though  coition  may  be  possible,  yet  it  will  prevent 
pregnancy.  Belloc,  however,  relates  that  he  knew  a person  at  Agen, 
in  whom  the  orifice  of  the  ureters  terminated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fraenum,  and  who  had  four  children  resembling  their  parent,  and  what 
is  still  more  remarkable,  two  of  them  had  the  same  mal-conformation. f 
Much  will  depend,  in  such  cases,  on  the  distance  to  which  the  orifice 


* Hargrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  1,  p.  315.  See  also  No.  1,  in  the  Appendix  to  vol. 
8,  being  a narrative  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial,  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  speech  which  he  intended  to  have  delivered  on  giving  his 
opinion,  he  relates  the  case  of  one  Bury,  tried  in  1561.  His  wile  cited  him  before 
the  ecclesiastical  court  on  the  gronnd  of  impotence,  and  the  physicians  deposed  that 
he  had  but  one  testicle,  and  that  no  larger  than  a bean.  The  want  of  access  was 
also  proved.  A sentence  of  divorce  accordingly  passed.  After  some  time,  Bury 
married  again,  and  had  a son  by  his  second  wife.  A question  arose,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  whether  the  offspring  was  legitimate,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
second  marriage  was  utterly  void,  because  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  been  deceived 
in  the  opinion  they  had  given  on  the  impdtency  of  Bury.  (Page  23  of  the  Appendix.) 

t A most  valuable  and  learned  essay  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  43  and  133,  entitled,  “ An  attempt  towards  a 
systematic  account  of  the  appearances  connected  with  thut  mal-confomiation  of  the 
urinary  organs,  in  which  the  ureters,  instead  of  terminating  in  a perfect  bladder, 
open  externally  on  the  surface  of  tire  abdomen— by  Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  M.D.” 
See  particularly  Matthew  Ussem’s  case,  and  page  54,  on  the  genital  organs  of  the 
male. 

| Belloc,  p.  50.  Zacchiasmentionsanotherca.se.  Dr.  Francis  states  that  there 
it  an  individual  now  living  in  the  city  of  New-York,  who,  notwithstanding  this  mal*> 
conformation,  has  two  children.  New-York  Med.  andPhyt,  Journal,  vok  2,  p.  12. 
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is  thrown  back.  If  it  be  very  far,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
marriage  will  be  unfruitful. 

The  inability  to  propel  the  semen  out  of  its  vessels  is  frequently  to 
be  considered  as  an  absolute  cause  ; but  generally  it  is  a curable  one.* 
I mention  it,  however,  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  stating,  that  in 
several  instances  of  this  nature  there  have  been  found,  after  death,  a 
diseased  state  of  the  prostrate  gland,  or  extensive  strictures  of  the 
urethra. 

The  natural  want  of  both  testes,  provided  that  ever  occurs,  or  their 
artificial  loss,  is  another  cause.  The  removal  of  them  by  excision,  and 
the  frequency  of  this  practice  in  some  countries,  is  well  understood. 
I may  add,  that  there  have  been  instances  in  which  these  organs  have 
suddenly  diminished  and  disappeared,  as  a consequence  of  disease-or 
external  injury.t  The  point,  however,  which  excited  most  discussion 
in  former  times  was,  whether  individuals  born  without  any  appearance 
of  testes,  but  who  in  other  respects  have  the  activity  and  strength  that 
belong  to  the  male  sex,  are  to  be  considered  impotent.  It  is  generally 
believed  not ; since  it  has  been  well  ascertained,  that  in  many  instances 
these  organs  have  not  descended  from  the  abdomen,  and  yet  the  in- 
dividual has  exhibited  every  proof  of  virility.  Considerable  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  person — his  mus- 
cular system — the  strength  of  his  voice,  the  presence  of  the  beard,  &c. 
The  medical  examiner  should  also  examine  whether  any  cicatrix  is  to 
be  found  in  the  scrotum,  indicating  castration ; or  whether,  in  the 
room  of  the  testes,  there  do  not  exist  some  hard  knots  or  lumps, 
proving  the  existence  of  former  disease.  If  these  are  wanting,  and 
the  general  appearance  is  virile,  we  are  not  justified  in  considering  the 
individual  as  impotent. 

A different  opinion,  however,  prevailed  in  former  times.  Pope 
Sextus  the  Fifth  declared,  in  1587,  in  a letter  to  his  nuncio  in  Spain, 
that  all  those  who  were  destitute  of  them  should  be  unmarried  ; and 
Philip  the  Second  accordingly  executed  this  order,  which  affected 
many  in  that  kingdom.  The  parliament  of  Paris  also,  in  1665,  de- 
creed that  they  should  be  apparent,  in  order  to  permit  a person  to 
contract  marriage.!  These, however,  are  the  relics  of  barbarous  ages. 
Unquestionable  facts  and  anatomical  examinations  have  proved  that 
the  conformation  in  question  may  be  present,  without  any  injury  to 
the  generative  power.  Rolfinck  relates  the  case  of  an  individual  dis- 


* Morgagni  declared  a case,  where  the  patient  was  thirty  years  old,  and  all  the 
parts  were  properly  formed,  to  be  incurable.  This  opinion  was  founded  on  the  idea 
that  some  of  the  internal  organs  were  diseased.  Opuscula  Miscellanea,  p.  43. 
Jtesponsum  Medico- Legale  super  seminis  emittendi  Impotcntia. 


. + Fodere,vol.  1,  p.  369.  He  observes,  that  he  has  witnessed  several  cases  of  this 
kind  in  deserters,  condemned  to  labour  on  the  canal  at  Arles.  Larrey  also  stales, 
ia  many  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Egypt  were  attacked  with  a similar  complaint, 
me  testes  lost  their  sensibility,  became  soft,  and  diminished  in  size  until  they  were 
wtk'  1 a Wlllte  ^rcnch  bean.  No  venereal  disease  had  preceded  these  attacks. 
Yhen  both  testes  were  affected  with  this  atrophy,  the  patient  became  impotent— 
x:  beard  grew  tlnn,  and  the  intellect  weak.  He  attributes  it  to  the  use  of  the 
brandy  of  dates.  Larrey,  vol.  1 , p.  2C0. 

I Mahon,  veil.  1,  p.  55,  57. 
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tinguished  for  libertinism,  who  was  executed  for  some  crime.  He 
was,  after  death,  consigned  to  the  dissecting  knife;  and,  on  examina- 
tion, the  testes  were  found  in  the  abdomen.* * * §  The  parents  of  a young 
man  in  a similar  situation,  consulted  a physician  as  to  the  propriety 
of  allowing  him  to  marry.  He  recommended  it;  and  a numerous  off- 
spring demonstrated  the  propriety  of  his  advice.f 

I may  also  add,  in  this  place,  a cause  of  impotence,  concerning 
which  there  has  existed  a considerable  diversity  of  opinion ; and  that 
is,  the  loss  of  one  of  the  testicles  only.  If  this  deprivation  be  com- 
pensated by  the  healthy  size  and  condition  of  the  other,  we  have  no 
reason  to  dread  the  effects.  This  actually  occurs  in  some  cases  <jf 
cyuanche  parotidea,  where  there  has  been  a translation  of  the  com- 
plaint from  the  neck  to  the  testes.  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  in  one  of 
the  best  histories  that  we  have  of  that  disease,  mentions,  that  when  it 
was  epidemic  at  Norfolk  in  England,  a patient  was  seized  with  swell- 
ing of  both  the  testicles.  One  of  them  wasted  away,  until  nothing 
but  its  coats  were  left.  This  occurred  in  1762,  and  in  1769  he  had  a 
child,  and  in  1772  another;  both  of  whom  were  healthy. 1 Mahon 
also  mentions  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a young  man,  in  whom  one 
of  these  organs  gradually  diminished  and  withered  away,  whilst  the 
other  increased  proportionably  in  size ; and,  after  this  had  taken  place, 
he  became  the  father  of  five  children. § If,  however,  the  remaining 
testicle  be  small  and  extenuated,  or  have  become  schirrous  or  carci- 
nomatous, or  even  if  the  epididymis  be  tumefied  and  hard,  we  have 
just  reason  to  dread  the  preseice  of  impotence. 

To  the  above,  Foder6  adds  the  following,  which  may  possibly  in 
some  cases  produce  the  consequence  in  question,  viz.  congenital  tu- 
mours of  a large  size ; such,  for  example,  as  scrotal  hernia. ||  This, 
he  supposes,  may  produce  a hardness  of  the  parts,  and  prevent  a se- 
cretion of  the  seminal  fluid,  by  its  continued  pressure  on  the  spermatic 
vessels. IF  The  medical  college  of  Western  Prussia  declared  a volu- 
minous and  irreducible  hernia  a sufficient  cause  of  divorce.** 

Among  the  curable  causes  of  impotence  may  be  enumerated  the 
following : — An  atony  of  the  parts,  arising  sometimes  from  local  dis- 
ease or  external  injury, ft  and  at  others  from  masturbation — a retrac- 


* Moebius,  quoted  by  Mahon  ut  antea. 

t Mahon,  vol.  1,  p.  54.  It  is  stated  by  Bichat,  on  the  authority  of  Roux,  that 
very  commonly  among  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary,  the  testes  do  not  descend  till 
some  months,  or  even  years  after  birth,  Brewster’s  Edinburgh  Encyclop.  Art. 
Anatomy,  vol.  1,  p.  825. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  2.  Art.  9. 

§ Mahon,  vol.  1,  p.  59. 

f|  In  Italy,  double  hernia,  by  pressing  on  the  spermatic  chords,  sometimes  causes 
as  complete  emasculation  as  if  the  testicles  were  actually  removed;  so  that  many  of 
the  fine  singers,  of  that  country  arc  so  by  the  visitation  of  God. — Editor. 

II  Foderd,  vol.  1,  p.  372. 

**  Metzger,  p.  494.  We  should  not  forget  that  extreme  youth  is  an  absolute 
cause.  It  has  been  decided,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  in  England, 
that  the  issue  was  a bastard,  where  the  husband  was  within  the  age  of  fourteen. 
See  The  Kiny  v.  Lvffce,  8th  East's  Reports,  p.  205. 

•ft  Dr.  Francis  mentions,  that  he  has  observed  the  abuse  of  mercury,  and  the 
excessive  application  of  lead  injections  in  gonorrhoea,  to  cause  impotence.  New- 
YorkMed.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p-  12. 
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tion  of  the  penis,  originating  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  some  other 
urinary  disease — a natural  phymosis,  which  sometimes  confines  the 
glans  penis  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  emission  of  the  semen 

and  lastly,  a mal-conformation  as  to  fhe  place  of  the  aperture  of 

the  urethral  canal.  If  this  be  not  too  far  back,  if  it  be  only  covered 
with  a membrane,  and  not  obstructed  to  a great  depth,  we  have  rea- 
son to  hope  that  modern  surgery  may  remove  the  difficulty. 

The  third  class  of  causes,  the  accidental  or  temporary  ones,  is  the 
most  important,  since  they  are  frequently  the  subject  of  legal  investi- 
gation. They  are  those  which  affect  an  individual  during  his  mar- 
riage, and  of  course  have  to  be  considered  in  cases  of  contested  pa- 
ternity. The  law  presumes  that  the  husband  is  the  father  of  every 
child  conceived  during  the  term  of  wedlock,  yet  it  allows  an  investi- 
gation as  to  the  chastity  of  the  female.  That  such  is  law,  in  our  own 
and  other  countries,  the  following  extracts  will  prove  : “ In  the  case 
of  Lomax  versus  Holmden,  tried  before  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  in 
England,  the  question  at  the  trial  was,  whether  the  plaintiff  was  the 
son  and  heir  of  Caleb 'Lomax,  Esq.  deceased,  and  this  depended  on 
the  question  of  his  mother’s  marriage.  And  that  being  fully  proved, 
and  evidence  given  of  the  husband’s  being  frequently  at  London, 
where  the  mother  lived,  access  was  of  course  presumed.  The  de- 
fendants were  then  admitted  to  give  evidence  of  his  inability  from  a 
bad  habit  of  body.  But  their  evidence  not  going  to  an  impossibility , 
but  an  improbability  only,  this  was  not  thought  sufficient,  and  there 
was  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff.”* 

The  French  or  Napoleon  code,  although  it  does  not  permit  a hus- 
band to  disavow  his  child  by  alleging  his  natural  impotence,  yet  con- 
tains a regulation  which,  in  its  effects,  operates  similarly  to  the  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  English  case  above  quoted.  The  312th  article 
says,  that  the  infant  conceived  during  marriage  has  the  husband  for 
its  father,  biA  he  may  notwithstanding  disav.ow  it,  if  he  can  prove 
that  from  the  300th  to  the  180th  day  before  its  birth,  there  was  either 


• Strange’s  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  940.  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Male  for  the  reference 
to  this  case.  There  seems  latterly  to  have  been  some  variation  in  the  rule  of  law. 
“ Non  access  is  the  only  ground  of  disputing  the  legitimacy  in  England  j but  the 
rule  of  evidence,  in  this  respect,  has  been  of  late  materially  altered  by  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  in  the  Banbury  Peerage,  who  have,  it  is  conceived,  introduced  an 
anomalous  division  respecting  the  evidence  of  access,  dividing  it  into  access  and 
generative  access  j so  that  if  this  distinction  be  hereafter  recognized,  much  uncer- 
tainty may  be  introduced  respecting  the  title  and  accession  to  property,  and  a new 
and  difficult  subject  will  demand  the  attention  of  the  medical  student.”  Brande’s 
Journal,  3,  p.  44.  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a very  distinct  account  of  the  case 
above  cited,  at  least  in  its  bearing  on  the  subject  now  considering  : but  the  following 
may  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject : “ By  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  the 
Banbury  claim  of  peerage,  it  was  held,  that  where  the  husband  and  wife  are  not 
proved  to  be  impotent,  and  have  had  opportunity  of  access  to  each  other  during 
the  period  in  which  a child  could  be  begotten  and  born  in  the  course  of  nature,  the 
presumption  of  legitimacy,  arising  from  the  birth  of  the  child  during  wedlock,  may 
be  rebutted  by  circumstances  inducing  a contrary  presumption  ; and  the  fact  of  a 
non-access  (that  is,  the  non-existence  of  sexual  intercourse,)  as  well  as  the  fact  of 
impotency,  may  always  be  lawfully  proved  by  means  of  such  legal  evidence  as  is 
strictly  admissible  in  every  other  case,  where  a physical  fact  is  to  be  proved.”— 
Phillips’  Law  of  Evidence,  p.  11 3. 
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an  account  of  absence,  or  from  the  effect  of  some  accident , a physical 
impossibility  of  cohabiting  with  his 'wife.* 

In  discussing  this  subject,  it  will  readily  occur  that  there  is  a class 
of  diseases,  during  the  progress  of  which  virility  may  be  preserved, 
while  there  is  another  in  which  it  is  destroyed.  It  is  not  possible, 
nor  indeed  would  it  be  proper,  to  state  these  except  in  a general  way, 
since  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  may  hereafter  be  adduced  in  con- 
tested cases,  as  a cause  of  impotence.  We  shall  therefore  be  under- 
stood to  mention  the  diseases,  as  causing  a probability  on  one  or  the 
other  side,  and  not  as  positive  proof. 

The  diseases  that  are  considered  compatible  with  connexion  are 
those  which  do  not  affect  the  head  and  sensitive  system  primarily,  and 
are  not  accompanied  with  great  debility.  Inflammatory  and  catarrhal 
fever  are  of  this  class.  So  also  in  asthma  and  the  early  stages  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  power  is  preserved.  Some  diseases  appear 
to  stimulate  the  generative  organs,  and  others,  although  accompanied 
with  pain,  are  said  to  exite  desire.  Of  the  first  may  be  named  a cal- 
culus in  the  kidneys  or  bladder ; and  to  the  last  belong  gout  and 
rheumatism. 

A man  named  Aurelius  Lingius,  aged  sixty  years,  had  been  affected, 
during  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  with  occasional  attacks  of  fever, 
accompanied  with  gouty  pains,  which  at  intervals  made  him  extremely 
ill.  For  the  space  of  two  months,  however,  he  appeared  on  the  re- 
covery ; when,  being  seized  with  a fever  and  ague,  he  died.  His  wife 
declared  herself  pregnant,  and  six  months  after  his  death  was  de- 
livered of  a healthy  child.  Its  legitimacy  was  contested  on  the  ground 
that  the  husband,  before  his  lastillnfess,  had  been  incapable  ; and  this 
opinion  was  corroborated  by  his  own  confession  to  the  physician  at- 
tending him.  His  wife  allowed  the  truth  of  this  statement ; but  as- 
serted that  his  powers  had  returned  some  time  before  his  decease.  In 
this  state  of  the  case,  Zacchias  was  consulted ; and  he  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  the  chastity  of  the  wife,  for  the  following  reasons  : Aurelius 
had  been  twice  married,  and  by  each  wife  has  had  several  children. 
The  disease  under  which  he  laboured  was  a heating  one,  and  his 
powers  were  probably  perfect  during  the  period  of  convalescence.  His 
as:e  does  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  producing  pregnancy  in  the 
female.  Symptoms  of  this  were  present  during  his  life-time  ; and  al- 
though he  was  known  to  be  extremely  jealous,  yet  his  affection  re- 
mained undiminished  towards  her.  And,  finally,  the  intervals  of 
ease  that  accompany  particular  pains,  together  with  the  fact  that  she 
always  reposed  in  the  same  bed  with  him,  were,  in  the  mind  of  Zac- 


* Fodcrd,  vol.  1,  p.  875. 

In  Scotland,  it  is  only  necessary  that  a man  shall  be  in  a situation  where  a possi- 
biliiy  exists  of  his  cohabiting  with  his  wife,  in  order  to  constitute  him  the  father  of 
her  children,  or,  as  the  law  beautifully  and  correctly  expresses  it,  within  the  four 
seas  of  the  realm.  There  is  a case  at  issue  in  the  Court  of  Session  at  this  moment, 
where  a Miss  M’Neil,  an  heiress,  is  claimed  by  two  husbands.  The  one  asserts, 
that  he  married  many  years  ago,  and  cohabited  with  her  one  night  only;  the  other 
married  her  since,  and  has  by  her  a family  ; but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
that  if  the  first  husband  proves  her  to  be  his  wife,  the  children  must  be  his  as  a 
matter  of  course.— Editor. 
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cliias,  conclusive  arguments.  The  judges  decided  in  favour  of  the 

female.*  ( ' 

In  connexion  with  the  facts  already  stated,  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
a circumstance  suggested  by  the  author  just  quoted.  He  deems  it 
possible  that  certain  diseases  may  so  change  the  state  of  the  system, 
as  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  generative  power.  He  quotes  the 
testimony  of  Avenzoes,  who  had  no  children  during  the  whole  period 
of  youth,  but  became  a father  shortly  after  rfecovering  from  a violent 
fever.  And  also  the  case,  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  of 
an  artificer,  who  lived  twenty-four  years  with  his  wife  without  issue  : 
shortly  after  his  convalescence  from  illness,  he  became  a father,  and 
afterwards  had  many  children. f 

The  diseases  which  we  may  rationally  suppose  will  prevent  co- 
habitation, are  the  following  : A mutilation,  or  severe  wounds  of  the 
sexual  organs — carcinoma  of  the  testicles  or  penis — gangrene  of  the 
lower  extremities — immoderate  evacuations  of  blood  or  bile,  or  of  the 
feces — scorbutic  cachexia — marasmus — peripneumony  and  hydro- 
thorax^— anasarca  in  its  perfect  state,  particularly  if  accompanied 
with  an  infiltration  into  the  sexual  organs — nervous  and  malignant 
, fevers,  particularly  if  they  affect  the  brain,  and  are  accompanied  with 
great  debility  and  loss  of  memory — all  affections  of  the  head  and 
spinal  marrow,  whether  from  a fall,  blow,  wound,  or  poison;!  or 
from  external  causes,  as  apoplexy,  palsy,  or  other  comatose  diseases. 
If  the  infant  is  conceived  whilst  the  husband  has  been  known  to  have 
laboured  under  either  of  these  maladies,  the  presumption  is  certainly 
against  its  legitimacy.  So  also,  if  he  be  affected  with  leprosy,  vene- 
real ozoena,  severe  cutaneous  diseases,  or  insanity,  we  may  reasonably 
doubt  the  fact  of  cohabitation,  from  the  fear  that  we  may  suppose  the 
female  has  experienced,  lest  she  should  be  contaminated,  or  from  the 
dread  that  she  has  entertained  of  having  communication  with  tlie  in- 
dividual. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  impotence  in  the  female. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  if  the  causes  of  it  be  removed, 
yet  sterility,  or  an  inability  to  conceive,  may  still  exist.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  proper  to  notice  the  causes  of  impotence  and  sterility  in  suc- 
cession. They  may  each  be  divided  into  incurable  and  curable. 

Hie  incurable  causes  of  impotence  are,  I.  An  obliteration  or  thick- 
ening of  the  sexual  organs,  so  as  to  prevent  any  introduction  : and 
this  may  depend  either  on  the  soft  or  the  hard  parts.  To  the  former 
belongs  a mal-conformation  of  the  pelvis,  or  extensive  exdstosis.  I 
shall,  however,  hereafter  notice  the  disease  usually  denominated 


Zycehias.  Quest.  Med.  Legal,  Consilium,  23. 

A friend  of  mine,  who  studied  in  the  Hospital,  of  New-York,  informed  me,  that 
a r recovering  from  the  yellow  fever,  the  patients  displayed  most  furious  sexual 
passion,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  nurses,  and  other  female  attendants. — 


t Zacchias,  vol.  1,  p.  271. 

I loderti  mentions  the  case  of  a person,  aged  forty,  who  laboured  under  tempo- 
,,,,ry  ‘•npotence  during  the  space  of  six  months,  from  exposure  to  charcoal  vapours. 
Vol*  1 C 382  0 SyStem  Wus  a^ter  l*le  recovery  from  the  immediate  danger. 
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mollities  ossrum,  which  frequently  produces  the  most  shocking  defor- 
mity; and  where,  notwithstanding  this,  patients  have  frequently  con- 
ceived. The  imminent  danger,  both  to  mother  and  child,  that  is 
present,  will  be  considered  when  treating  of  the  cmsarean  operation. 
At  present  we  barely  remark,  that  there  may  be  such  a curvature  of 
the  spine,  and  distortion  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  as  to  prevent  coha- 
bitation. 

The  vagina  and  womb  have  also  been  closed  with  a dense  fleshy- 
substance.  Morgagni  mentions  cases  in  which  there  was  a continuity 
of  it,  without  any  aperture.  A similar  instance  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Mott,  where  an  operation  led  to  no  useful  result;  and  he  advances  the 
opinion  that  the  female  is  destitute  both  of  vagina  and  uterus.  She 
never  menstruates,  but  every  month  is  seized  for  a day  or  two  with 
active  diarrhoea.* 

Foderb  also  relates  the  following  case  from  the  Causes  CcRbres. 
In  1772,  a young  woman,  aged  twenty-five,  in  good  health,  was  mar- 
ried at  Paris.  Six  years  elapsed  without  consummating  the  nuptials  ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  she  consented  to  be  visited  by  a midwife.  This 
person  declared  that  she  could  find  none  of  the  sexual  organs,  and 
that  their  place  was  occupied  by  a solid  body.  The  female  stated  at 
this  time,  that  though  in  good  health,  she  had  never  been  subject  to 
the  menses.  A surgeon  named  Dejours  was  afterwards  called  in; 
and,  on  examination,  he  supposed  that  an  incision  into  this  solid  mass 
might  remedy  the  inconvenience ; and  he  accordingly  performed  it  in 
1734,  but  without  success  ; as  aftev  cutting  down  two  inches,  he  still 
found  the  mass  in  equal  quantity,  and  the  hope  of  its  being  a super- 
ficial obstruction  was  destroyed.  He  contented  himself  with  keeping 
the  wound  open,  and  an  aperture  was  thus  preserved.  In  the  year 
1742,  the  husband  applied  to  the  court  to  annul  the  marriage.  Levret 
and  Saumet,  on  being  consulted,  stated  that  they  had  found  an  aper- 
ture of  two  or  three  inches  in  length ; that  the  cicatrix  of  the  former 
operation  still  remained ; and  that  either  through  fear,  or  the  prudence 
of  the  surgeon,  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  remove  the 
obstacles.  Ferrin,  Petit,  and  Morand,  on  the  other  hand,  deposed, 
that  the  operation  had  been  properly  performed,  and  that  it  was  not 
probable  that  the  parts  necessary  for  generation  had  ever  been  pre- 
sent, either  before  or  after  marriage.  The  court,  however,  refused  to 
annul  the  connection,  from  an  idea  that  a cure  was  practicable.  The 
female  died  at  Lyons  about  ten  years  after;  and,  on  dissection,  the 
vagina  and  uterus  were  found  to  constitute  one  solid  mass,  without  any 
cavity  in  either.f 

2.  Another  incurable  cause,  both  of  impotency  and  sterility,  is  a 
natural  or  fistulous  communication  of  the  vagina  with  the  bladder  or 


* New-York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  19.  A case,  probably  of  the 
same  nature,  is  mentioned  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  8,  p.  347. 

Richerand  mentions  a similar  cascr,  in  which  nature  was  periodically  relieved  by 
a discharge  of  bloodytnirine,— Editor. 

+ Fodere,  vol.  1,  p.  385. 
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rectum.  Foderi)  mentions  cases  of  this  nature,  where  the  female 
menstruated  by  the  rectum,  and  every  possible  remedy  failed  of  suc- 
cess. The  vagina  was  extremely  contracted.  3.  A prolapsus  or 
retroversion  of  the  uterus,  or  a prolapsus  of  the  vagiua.  These  are  of 
course  curable  during  their  first  stages ; but  instances  have  occurred 
where  they  are  of  long  standing,  and  cannot  be  reduced,  since  the 
introduction  ofc  the  fingers  causes  the  most  vivid  pain.  4.  A cancer 
of  the  vagina  or  uterus,  from  the  pain  that  accompanies  it,  may  be 
considered  as  an  absolute  cause.* * * § 

The  curable  causes  are,  1.  A dense  substance  covering  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina.  Par&,  Ruysch,  Fabricius,  and  many  others,  relate  cases 
of  this  kind,  in  some  of  which  the  membrane,  which  is  generally  the 
hymen,  was  so  strong,  that  the  menstrual  blood  was  accumulated  be- 
hind it  in  large  quantities.  Foder&  quotes  a case  from  Fabricius, 
where  the  husband  demanded  a dissolution  of  the  marriage,  from  the 
impossibility  of  having  perfect  connection.  The  female,  however, 
declared  herself  pregnant,  and  by  an  incision  into  the  membrane,  the 
obstacle  was  removed,  and  the  pregnancy  completed  at  the  time 
indicated.-}-  Dr.  Physick  is  also  slated  to  have  operated  with  success 
in  a case  where  the  vagina  was  entirely  closed  up  to  a considerable 
distance  within  the  os  externum.  I 2.  An  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
vagina.  Should  pregnancy  intervene,  no  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained of  the  result  in  this  case,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed, 
that  a dilatation  gradually  takes  place  before  the  period  of  delivery. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  occurs  more  readily  in  young 
females,  than  in  those  of  advanced  years.  3.  Independent  of  the 
natural  narrowness  just  mentioned,  there  is  a similar  affection  that" 
occasionally  originates  from  accidental  causes,  such  as  tumours  and 
calosities,  cicatrices  remaining  after  the  cure  of  ulcers,  or  from  lace- 
rations after  difficult  labour.  A dilatation  of  these  may  be  made, 
according  to  the  rules  of  modern  surgery. § 4.  We  may  add,  long- 

continued  haemorrhage,  recent  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  and 
even  protracted  fluor  albus,  to  the  above.  They  prevent  connection 
from  the  pain  that  occurs,  or  the  diseased  state  that  is  present. 

The  causes  of  sterility,  of  an  incurable  nature,  and  sensible  to  the 
sight  or  touch  during  life,  may  be  stated  thus  : A schirrous  or  carti- 
laginous’uterus — stricture  in  the  cavity  of  that  organ  || — a polypus  in 
the  interior  of  the  uterus — enlarged  and  scirrhous  ovaria.  The  want 
of  the  uterus,  should  that  occur,  is  seldom  known  till  after  deaths 


* In  the  Netv-England  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  161,  is  a case  related  on  the  authority 

of  M.  Lessere,  which  evidently  proves  the  position  laid  down  in  the  text. 

+ Foderd,  1,  389.  J Dorsey’s  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.368. 

§ In  the  Medico-Chirug.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  445,  a case  is  related  of  a negress  in 
Jamaica,  in  whom  there  was  a complete  adhesion  of  the  labia,  and  she  asserted ^hat 
it  was  owing  to  an  operation  performed  in  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
chastity  of  the  female. 

. II  Baillie  s Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  371.  '‘Slight  inflammation  (he  observe*)  may 
induce  this,  and  the  obliteration  particularly  occurs  in  that  part  where  the  cavity  is 
narrowest.” 


U See  Mem.  Med.  Soc.  Lon.  vol.  4,  p.  94.  (The  uterus,  on  dissection,  was  found 
wanting.)  See  also  Burns’  Midwifery,  chap*  iv.  note  47,  for  references. v A case  was 
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The  causes  which  may  be  curable,  are,  an  obliquity  in  the  position 
o the  uterus  too  great  irritability  ot  that  organ — excessive  men- 
struation— leucorrhea — retention  of  the  menses* *  This  last,  however, 
is  not  by  any  means  a certain  cause  oi  sterility,  as  women  have  become 
pregnant  without  the  menses  ever  occurring. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  there  are  many 
cases  of  constitutional  sterility,  which  we  cannot  explain.  These, 
however,  are  never  a subject  of  judicial  inquiry .+ 

In  this  country,  the  English  law,  as  already  cited,  is  in  force,  and 
the  presence  of  impotence  before  marriage  is  a sufficient  cause  for 
dissolving  that  connection.  Applications  have  also  been  repeatedly 


lately  read  before  a medical  society  in  Berlin,  by  Dr.  Stein,  of  a married  female, 
aged  twenty-four  years,  well  formed,  slender,  and  delicate,  with  full  breasts,  whose 
vagina  was  found  imperforated ; and  on  performing  the  necessary  operation,  no 
uterus  could  be  discovered,  but  its  place  was  supplied  by  a soft  mass  of  cellular  tissue. 
She  had  never  menstruated,  although  there  was  a regular  return  of  the  orgasm  expe- 
rienced at  the  catamenial  periods.  The  author  infers  that  it  is  the  ovaria,  and  not 
the  uterus,  which,  by  their  influence,  give  to  the  woman  her  characteristics,  in  respect 
to  form  and  manners;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  some  cases,  which  I shall 
hereafter  quote.  (See  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  16,  p.  114.)  The  46tli  letter  of 
Morgagni  (De  Caus.  and  Sedib.)  is  higlily  worthy  of  examination  on  the  subject  of 
sterility.  \ 

• Foderd  and  Mahon  mention  dropsy  (hydatids)  and  tympany  of  the  womb  as 
causes.  Denman,  however,  observes,  that  according  to  his  experience,  they  have 
not  prevented  conception.  (Francis’  Denman,  p.  148  and  149.) 

t I have  already  referred  to  Dr.  Duncan’s  Essay ; and  will  only  add,  that  it  contains 
a notice  of  mal-conformations  in  the  genital  organs  of  both  sexes,  as  connected  with 
deficiency  of  the  urinary  bladder.  Copious  references  are  given  to  all  preceding 
cases  on  record.  See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  132.  Cases  of  female 
mal-conformations' are  also  contained  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1, 
p.  132.  Cases  of  female  mal-conformations  are  also  contained  in  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  39,  by  Mr.  Coates;  vol.  1,  p.  128,  by  Astley  Cooper,  Esq. 
and  vol.  7,  p.  23,  by  Mr.  Conquest.  It  seems,  from  the  case  of  the  Cornish  woman 
Telated  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  by  Dr.  Huxham,  that  females  are  capable 
of  being  impregnated,  notwithstanding  a serious  mal-conformation  of  the  urinary 
organs  : vol.  32,  p.  408 ; as  also,  vol.  20,  p.  56. — As  I have  only  noticed,  in  the 
text,  those  causes  of  sterility  which  are  sensible  to  the  sight  or  touch,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  add  the  following ; which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a case  presenting  every  pro- 
bability of  marriage  proving  sterile,  but  yet  not  sufficient,  until  dissection  verifies  it, 
to  prove  its  certainty.  It  is  taken  from  the  Philos.  Transactions,  1805,  Part  II.  and 
related  by  Mr.  Charles  Pears,  F.L.S.  The  woman  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 
Her  stature  was  about  four  feet  six  inches,  having  ceased  to  grow  at  ten  years  of 
age.  She  never  menstruated ; her  breasts  and  nipples  never  enlarged  more  titan  in 
the  male  subject;  there  was  no  appearance  of  hair  on  the  pubes,  and  she  never 
shewed  any  passion  for  the  male  sex.  On  dissection,  the  ostincm  and  uterus  were 
found  of  the  usual  form,  but  had  never  increased  beyond  their  size  in  the  infant  state? 
the  passage  into  the  uterus  through  the  cervix,  was  oblique ; tile  cavity  of  the  uterus 
of  the  common  shape,  and  the  fallopian  tubes  were  pervious  to  the  fimbrite ; the 
coats  of  the  uterus  were  membranous;  and  the  ovaria  were  so  indistinct,  as  rather 
to  sJiew  the  rudiments  which  ought  to  have  formed  them,  than  any  part  of  their  na- 
tural structure.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  105. — Probably  the  only 
case  in  which  the  ovaria  have  been  removed  in  the  human  subject,  is  that  related  by 
Mr.  Pott.  See  bis  works,  vol.  2,  p.  210.  They  were  removed  in  a case  of  inguinal 
hernia,  by  a surgical  operation.  Before  this  period,  the  female  (aged  twenty-throe) 
was  stout,  large-breasted,  and  menstruated  regularly ; afterwards,  although  she  en- 
joyed good  lieu! tli,  she  became  thinner,  her  breasts  were  gone,  and  she  never  men- 
struated. 
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made  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New-York  for  a divorco,  on  the 
o-round  of  impotence  supervening  after  marriage,  but  they  have  been 
uniformly  rejected.'* 


• There  is  one  case  decided  during  the  period  when  New-York  wa»  a colony, 
which,  from  its  singularity,  deserves  mention.  I am  indebted  for  it  to  the  kindness  of 
John  V.  N.  Yates,  Esq.  secretary  of  state;  and  as  it  has  never  been  published,  I pre- 
fer giving  the  proceedings  at  full  length,  as  copied  from  the  records. 

« Nicholas  W , of  Oysterbay,  on  behalf  of  Rebekah,  his  daughter,  wife  of 

Eleazer  L , of  Huntingdon,  made  complaint  unto  me  of  the  uncomfortablfe 

condition  whereiB  his  said  daughter  hath,  for  divers  years  past,  lived  with  her  said 
husband;  and  there  having  been  formerly  several  complaints  made,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  relations  of  the  husband,  as  well  as  those  of  the  wife,  suggesting  some 
notorious  fault  or  impediment  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  which  hitherto  hath  not 
bepn  fully  or  clearly  made  appear,  so  that  mutual  discords  and  differences  do  still 
continue.  To  the  end  a fair  composure  of  the  same  may  be  effected,  or  some  other 
lawful  course  taken  therein,  I have,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  my  council, 
thought  fit  to  ordain  and  appoint,  and  by  these  presents  do  ordain  and  appoint,  that 

Eleazer  L and  Rebekah,  his  wife,  do  appear  now  in  this  city,  upon  Wednesday, 

the  fourth  of  May  nest,  before  a special  court  appointed  to  examine  into  and  deter- 
mine the  matter*in  difference  between  them ; and  all  persons  concerned,  or  that  can 
give  in  evidehce  on  either  part,  are  hereby  required  to  make  their  appearance  before 
the  said  court,  for  the  better  clearing  of  the  truth,  so  that  the  controversy  may  be 
decided  according  to  law  and  good  conscience.  Gifen  under  my  band  at  Fort  James, 
in  New-York,  this  1st  day  of  April,  1670. 

14  FRANCIS  LOVELACE,  Governor.” 

Volume  marked  “ Court  of  Assize,  1665  to  1672” — vol.  2,  p.  139.  j 

A Commission,  Sfc. 

“ Whereas  complaint  hath  been  made  unto  me  by  Nicholas  W , on  the  be- 
half of  Rebekah,  his  daughter,  against  Eleazer  L , her  husband,  and  also  by 

the  said  Rebekah  against  him  the  said  Eleazer,  that  having  been  joined  in  matrimony 
for  the  space  of  seven  years  and  a half,  or  thereabouts,  he  the  said  husband  hath  not 
performed  conjugal  rights  unto  his  wife,  but  on  the  contrary  hath  caused  her  to  lead 
a very  uncomfortable  life  with  him;  and  the  said  father  and  daughter,  upon  suppo- 
sition of  impolency  and  insufficiency  in  the  said  Eleazer  L , having  sued  for  a 

divorce,  the  hearing  and  examination  into  which  matter  1 do  not  judge  meet  should 
com'e  on  before  a public  court,  I have  therefore  thought  fit  to  nominate  and  appoint, 
and  by  these  presents  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint,  ThOTnas  Lovelace,  Esq.  Mr. 
Samuel  Maverick,  Mr.  Matthias  JVicolls,  Capt.  John  Manning,  and  Mr.  Humphrey 
Davenport,  to  be  commissioners,  to  meet  at  some  convenient  place  this  afternoon, 
then  and  there  to  hear  and  examine  into  this  matter  in  difference  between  the  said 

Eleazer  L and  Rebekah,  his  wife.  To  which  end,  you  are  to  call  both  parties 

before  you,  or  whosoever  also  can  give  evidence  or  testimony  in  the  matter;  to 
whom  ye  may  administer  an  oath,  for  the  better  clearing  of  the  truth ; which  oath 
you  are  hereby  empowered  to  give;  as  also  to  employ  any  other  person  or  persons 
skilful  in  such  matters,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  defect  and  impediments  alleged; 
whereupon  you  are  to  give  judgment,  and  render  an  account,  that  I may  make  some 
final  determination  thereupon.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  sixth  day  of 
May,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  Majesty’s  reign;  A.  D.  1670.” — Ibid.  p.  175. 

A Divorce  granted  to  Rebekah  W , from,  Eleazer  L . 

“ Whereas  Nicholas  W— ,of  Oysterbay,  on  the  behalf  of  his  daughter  Rebekah, 

; the  wife  of  Eleazer  L , and  the  said  Rebekah  for  herself,  did  make  their  com- 

j plaint  unto  me  against  the  said  Eleazer  L , her  husband ; that  she  having  been 

his  reputed  wife  lor  the  space  of  seven  years  and  a half,  she  hath  not  in  all  that  time 
; received  any  due  benevolence  from  her  said  husband,  according  to  the  true  intention 
i of  matrimony,  the  great  end  of  which  is  not  only  to  extinguish  those  fleshly  desires 
1 an^  appetites  incideut  to  human  nature,  but  likewise  for  the  well-ordering  and  con- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DOUBTFUL  SEX. 


Denial  of  the  existence  of  hermaphrodites  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term.  Notice 
of  the  various  inal-conf'ormations  that  have  been  observed.  1.  Individuals  ex- 
hibiting- a mixture  of  the  sexual  organs,  but  neither  of  them  entire.  2.  Males  with 
unusual  formations  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs.  3.  Females  with  un- 
usual formations  of  the  generative  organs.  Ancient  laws  concerning  herma- 
phrodites— English  common  law  concerning  them. 

The  ancients  have  several  fables  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  union 
of  the  qualities  of  the  male  and  female  in  the  same  individual.  One 
of  the  personages  who  was  supposed  to  be  thus  endowed,  was  named 
Hermaphroditus ; and  from  him  the  term  hermaphrodite  has  come 
into  general  use,  as  applicable  to  this  class  of  beings.  Although  for- 
merly credited,  yet  it  is  now  agreed  that.no  such  individual  of  the 
human  species  has  ever  existed;  but  it  is  equally  well  established,, 
that  many  cases  of  extraordinary  mal-conformations  have  occurred. 

I conceive,  that  the  most  useful  notice  of  this  subject  will  be,  to  relate 
the  more  remarkable  cases,  according  to  the  arrangement  usually 
adopted  by  writers  of  the  present  day. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  subject  of  proper  hermaphrodites,  or 
those  endowed  with  the  sexual  organs  of  both  sexes  entire,  and  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  generative  functions,  as  fabulous,  we  shall 
examine  those  to  whom  the  above  term  is  at  present  commonly  ap- 
plied, under  three  classes. 


tirmation  of  the  right  of  meum  and  tuum,  to  be  devolved  upon  the  posterity  lawfully 
begotten  betwixt  man  and  wife,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  practice  of  all 
Christian  nations,  in  that  case  provided ; and  did  therefore  sue  for  a divorce. 
Whereupon,  having  appointed  commissioners  to  call  both  parties  before  them,  and  i 
strictly  to  examine  into  the  affair,  and  to  make  report  of  their  judgment  thereupon; 
the  which,  after  serious  inquiry  made  by  them,  with  the  advice  of  chirurgcons  well  i 
skilled,  and  sober  matrons,  who  privily  examined  both  the  man  and  the  woman,  they  > 
made  report  of  their  judgment  and  opinion,  that  the  defect  was  in  the  husband,  and  ; 
not  in  the  wife ; and  there  was  sufficient  ground  for  a divorce.  All  which  being  after- 
wards represented  to  my  council,  and  they  having  declared  themselves  in  die  same 
opinion.  For  the  reasons  afore  specitled,  the  pretended  marriage  between  the  said 

Eleazer  L and  Rebekah  W , is  hereby  adjudged  and  declared  to  be- 

void,  null,  and  invalid,  together  widi  all  the  consequences  thereof ; and  the  said 

Rebekah  W- is  hereby  acquitted,  made  free,  and  divorced  from  all  pretences 

of  marriage,  or  matrimonial  ties  ami  obligations  between  her  and  die  said  Eleazer; 
and  the  said  Rebekah  hath  likewise  free  liberty  to  dispose  of  herself  in  lawful  mar- 
riage with  any  person,  as  if  the  ties  and  obligations  between  her  and  the  said  Eleazer 
had  never  been.  Given  under  ray  hand,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  province,  this  • 
22d  day  of  October,  in  the  22dyear  of  his  majesty's  reign,  A.D.  1670.”— Ib.  p.  260. 
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1,  Individuals  exhibiting  a mixture  of  the  sexual  organs,  but  neither 
of  them  entire.  Examples  of  this  class  are  rare ; and  even  these, 
when  closely  examined,  show  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  sex. 
Dr.  Baillie  mentions  a case  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Dr. 
Storer,  of  Nottingham.  “ The  person/’  he  observes,  “ bears  a wo- 
man’s name,  and  wears  the  dress  of  a woman.  She  has  a remarkable 
masculine  look,  with  plain  features,  but  no  beard.  She  has  never 
menstruated ; and,  on  this  account,  she  was  desired  by  the  lady  with 
whom  she  lived  as  a servant,  to  become  an  out-patient  in  the  Not- 
tingham hospital.  At  this  time  she  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
had  not  been  sensible  of  any  bad  health,  but  only  came  to  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  her  mistress.  Various 
medicines  were  tried  without  effect;  which  led  to  the  suspicion  of  the 
hymen  being  imperforated,  and  the  menstrual  blood  having  accumu- 
lated behind  it.  She  was,  therefore,  examined  by  Mr.  Wright,  one  of 
the  surgeons  to  the  hospital,  and  by  Dr.  Storer.  The  vagina  was 
found  to  terminate  in  a cul-de-sac,  two  inches  from  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  labia.  The  head  of  the  clitoris,  and  the  external  orifice  of 
the  meatus  urinse,  appeared  as  in  the  natural  structure  of  a female ; 
but  there  were  no  nymphse.  The  labia  were  more  pendulous  than 
usual,  and  contained  each  of  them  a body  resembling  a testicle  of  a 
moderate  size,  with  its  cord.  The  mammae  resembled  those  of  a wo- 
man. The  person  had  no  desire  or  partiality  whatever  for  either 
sex.”* 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon  contain  the  following  case, 
communicated  by  M.  Maret.  Hubert  J.  Pierre  died  at  the  hospital 
in  October,  1767,  aged  17  years.  Particular  circumstances  had  led 
to  a suspicion  of  his  sex;  and  these  induced  an  examination  after 
death. 

His  general  appearance  was  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  male ; 
and  there  was  no  down  on  his  chin  or  upper  lip.  The  breasts  were  of 
the  middle  size,  and  had  each  a large  areola.  The  bust  resembled  a 
female;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  body  had  not  that  enlargement 
about  the  hips,  which  is  usually  observed  at  his  age.  On  examining 
the  sexual  organs,  a body  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
thickness,  resembling  the  penis,  was  found  at  the  symphysis  pubis. 
It  was  furnished  with  a glans  to  cover  the  prepuce ; and  at  its  extre- 
mity, where  the  urethra  usually  opens,  was  an  indentation.  On  rais- 
ing this  penis,  it  was  observed  to  cover  a large  fissure,  the  sides  of 
which  resembled  the  labia  of  a female.  At  the  left  side  of  this  open- 
ing, there  was  a small  round  body  like  a testicle,  but  none  on  the 
right.  However,  if  the  abdomen  was  pressed,  a similar  body  de- 
scended through  the  ring.  When  the  labia  were  pushed  aside, 
spongy  bodies  resembling  the  nymphse  were  seen  ; and  between  these, 
and  at  their  upper  part,  the  urethra  opened  as  in  the  female,  while 
below  these  was  a very  narrow  aperture,  covered  with  a semilunar 
membrane.  A small  excrescence,  placed  laterally,  and  having  the 


* Morbid  Anatomy,  third  edition,  p.  410. 
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appearance  of  a caruncula  myrtiformis,  completed  the  similarity  of 
this  fissure  to  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  On  further  examination,  the 
penis  was  found  to  be  imperforate;  the  testiele'of  the  left  side  had  its 
spermatic  vessels  and  vas  deferens,  which  led  to  the  vesiculee  serni- 
nales.  By  making  an  incision  into  the  semi-lunar  membrane,  a canal 
one  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  seen,  situated 
between  the  rectum  and  bladder.  Its  identity  with  a vagina  was, 
however,  destroyed,  by  finding  at  its  lower  part,  the  verumontanum 
and  the  seminal  orifices,  from  which,  by  pressure,  a fluid,  resembling 
semen  in  all  its  properties,  flowed.  The  most  astonishing  discovery 
was,  however,  yet  to  be  made.  The  supposed  vagina,  together  with 
the  bladder  and  testicles  was  removed.  An  incision  was  made  down 
to  the  body  noticed  on  the  right  side.  It  was  contained  in  a sac, 
filled  with  a limpid  and  red-coloured  liquor.  From  its  upper  part  on 
the  right  side,  a fallopian  tube  passed  off,  which  was  prepared  to 
embrace  an  ovarium  placed  near  it.  It  seemed  thus  proved  that  the 
body  in  question  was  a uterus,  though  a very  small  and  imperfect  one ; 
and  on  blowing  into  it,  air  passed  through  to  the  tube.* 

Giraud  dissected  a subject  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  who,  during  life,  had 
been  received  in  society  as  a woman,  and  was  connected  by  a volun- 
tary association  with  a man,  who  had  for  a long  time  performed  the 
duties  of  a husband  towards  her.  The  bust  had  a masculine  appear- 
ance, the  chin  was  covered  with  firm  hairs,  very  analogous  to  a beard, 
the  neck  was  thick,  the  chest  broad,  the  bosom  slightly  swollen,  and 
the  nipples  exactly  like  those  of  a man.  The  lower  half  of  the  body 
presented  a contrast  to  these  characters.  The  soft  and  delicate  con- 
tours of  the  lower  limbs,  the  rounded  hips,  the  broad  pelvis,  and  the 
greater  separation  of  the  thighs,  approximated  decidedly  to  the  female 
form.  An  imperforate  penis,  two  testicles,  and  an  appearance  of  i 
vulva,  were  the'  external  generative  organs.  The  testes  were  well 
formed,  the  vesiculae  seminales  imperfect,  and  the  urethra  opened  at 
the  cul-de-sac,  which  represented  the  vagina. f 

The  case  of  the  child  examined  by  Professor  Ackermann,  of  Jena,  j 
probably  belongs  to  this  division.  It  was  born  at  Mentz,  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1803,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  the  month  following.  Dr.  I 
Ackermann  viewed  the  body  during  life,  and  also  dissected  it  after  j 
death.  The  penis  was  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  the  glans  was  i 
distinct  about  one-third  of  its  whole  length,  but  imperforated ; there  i 
was,  however,  a depression  where  the  urethra  should  have  opened,  j 
On  raising  this  cliteroid  penis,  as  he  calls  it,  an  opening  was  observed,  j 
which  was  the  orifice  of  a canal,  one  inch  in  length.  The  uterus  and  i 
urethra  opened  into  the  posterior  part  of  this  canal,  and  the  testicles,  . 
with  their  tuniece  vaginales,  were  found  in  the  labia.  As  to  the  in-  | 
tcrnal  organs,  the  urinary  bladder  occupied  its  usual  place ; one  of 
the  testicles  had  descended  into  the  scrotum,  and  the  other  had  ad-  8 


* Mahon,  vo V 1,  p.  100. 

t Rees’  Cyclopedia,  art.  Generation.  The  case  is  quoted  from  the  Journal  de 
Medeciue,  pur  Sedillot. 
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vanced  no  farther  than  the  groin ; both  were  perfect,  and  had  their 
usual  appendages  complete.  In  the  place., usually  occupied  by  the 
female  uterus,  there  was  found  an  organ  closely  resembling  it.  Its 
figure  was  pyriform,  and  it  opened  by  a round  orifice  into  the  vagina 
■urethralis,  as  he  styles  the  canal,  a little  before  the  orifice  of  the  ure- 
thra, The  vasa  deferentia  penetrated  the  substance  of  the  uretus,  at 
the  points  where  the  fallopian  tubes  are  usually  placed,  but  without 
opening  here,  passed  on,  and  at  length  terminated  by  very  small  ori- 
fices in  the  vagina  urethralis.* 

Other  cases  are  mentioned  by  various  authors,  but  the  similarity 
between  them  is  so  great,  as  to  render  a farther  detail  unnecessary. 
The  examples  now  given,  show  the  greatest  deviations  from  the  per- 
fect structure  that  have  been  observed.  And  it  will  lead  to  clearer 
views  concerning  them,  if  we  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  reviewer  of 
Ackermann,  in  the  journal  already  quoted.  “ In  the  two  sexes,  there 
are  organs  which  correspond  to  each  other,  and  which  may  be  called 
analogous  organs,  the  penis  to  the  clitoris,  the  scrotum  to  the  labia, 
the  testes  to  the  ovaria,  and  the  prostrate  to  the  uterus ; and  it  farther 
appears,  that  of  these  analogous  organs,  no  two  were  ever  found  to- 
gether in  the  same  individual.  No  monster  has  been  described,  having 
both  a penis  and  clitoris,  nor  with  a testis  and  ovarium  of  the  same  side, 
we  may  venture  to  say , with  testes  and  ovaria,  nor  one  having  a prostrate 
and  uterus .”  This  distinction  will  invalidate  the  account  given  by 
Maret,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  presence  of  an  ovarium  and  a fal- 
lopian tube.  But  I suggest  whether  it  is  not  probable  that  the  organ 
in  question  was  a testicle,  and  its  appendages  malformed.  The  idea 
of  our  author  is  also  no  doubt  correct,  that  in  repeated  instances  the 
part  deemed  to  be  a uterus,  is  a malformed  prostrate.  “ The  proof 
rises  almost  to  certainty,  when  we  recollect  that  the  prostrate  is  the 
only  male  organ  not  accounted  for  in  the  hermaphrodite.”  f 

If  these  views  be  adopted,  and  they  are  certainly  consonant  with 
the  present  state  of  anatomical  science,  it  will  follow  as  a result,  that 
beings  of  this  class  are  to  be  considered  as  males.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  they  are  impotent. 

2.  Male  individuals  with  unusual  formations  of  the  urinary  and 
generative  organs,  (androgyni.)  “ The  ambiguity  in  these  cases 
depends  commonly  on  the  testes  being  contained  in  separate  parallel 
folds  of  the  skin  ; the  penis  being  imperforate,  and  the  urethra  opening 
in  the  perineeum,  on  the  surface  of  a blind  aperture,  having  a red  and 
tender  appearance,  and  easily  mistaken  for  the  vagina.  In  such  an 
individual,  the  penis  being  imperforate,  and  probably  smaller  than 
I usual,  is  considered  as  a large  clitoris  ; the  folds  of  the  skin  holding 
1 the  testes,  very  much  resemble  the  female  labia,  and  the  red  slit  be- 
I hind  which  the  urethra  ends,  is  tolerably  analogous  to  the  vagina/”! 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  202.  Review  of  “ Infantis 
Androgyni  Historic c el  Ichnographia &c.  Auctore  I.  F.  Ackermann. 

t Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  208. 

I Rees'  Cyclopedia,  article  Generation. 
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A marine,  answering  perfectly  to  this  description,  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Toulon,  in  1799,  as  an  hermaphrodite?  He  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  little  beard,  and  breasts  resembling  those  of 
a girl  at  sixteen.  A discharge  from  the  service  was  procured  for 
him.*'  Individuals  of  this  class,  appear  to  have  the  testes  and  vesi- 
culae  seminales  perfect,  but  they  must  evidently  be  impotent  from  the 
imperforation  of  the  penis,  and  the  opening  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts 
near  the  perineeum.  Here  the  semen  is  of  course  expelled. 

Deviations  less  marked  have  also  been  observed,  and  among  others, 
a confinement  of  the  penis  to  the  scrotum,  by  a particular  formation 
pf  the  integuments,  has  occasioned  persons  to  be  reputed  herma- 
phrodites. In  these,  the  urine  passes  in  the  direction  downwards, 
and  the  confinement  of  the  organ  will  not  allow  of  its  performing  the 
sexual  functions.  Mr.  Brand  relates,  that  being  consulted  in  1779,  on 
occasion  of  some  complaint  in  the  groin  of  a child,  about  seven  years  of 
age,  he  found  a vicious  structure  of  the  sexual  organs,  consisting  in 
the  presence  of  such  an  unnatural  integument.  This  child  had  been 
baptized  and  brought  up  a girl,  but  it  was  evident  to  him  erroneously, 
as  the  male  organs  were  present.  By  a slight  incision,  he  liberated 
the  restricted  parts,  and  proved  to  the  parents,  that  they  had  mis- 
taken a boy  for  a girl.f 

Lastly,  males  are  supposed  to  be  hermaphrodites,  when  the  uri- 
nary bladder  is  deficient,  together  with  the  lower  and  anterior  portion 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  integuments,  while  a red  and  sensible 
mass  of  an  irregular  fungous-like  substance,  with  the  ureters  opening 
on  it,  is  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  I have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  elaborate  essay  of  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  on  this  subject.  He 
has  collected  a great  number  of  cases,  and  from  his  deductions,  it 
appears  that  important  alterations  in  the  generative  organs  are  gene- 
rally observed,  in  consequence  of  this  deformity.  The  urethra  is  de- 
ficient, and  the  penis  consequently  imperforate.  It  is  also  very  short — • 
never  exceeding  two  inches,  even  in  the  adult.  The  vesiculns  semi- 
nales open  near  the  fungous  mass  above  mentioned,  or  in  the  urethra, 
or  in  a small  tubercle  at  the  root  of  the  penis.  The  testicles  are  gene- 
rally natural,  either  contained  in  the  scrotum,  or  they  have  not  de^ 
scended.  The  sexual  appetite  in  some  of  these  individuals  has  been 
weak ; in  others  strong ; in  others  altogether  wanting.  They  are  not 
capable  of  procreating  the  species,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness 
and  imperforation  of  the  penis,  and  the  seminal  ducts  opening  ex- 
ternallv.t 

%r  T 


* FoderiJ,  vol.  1,  p.  857.  An  instructive  case,  accompanied  with  a plate,  is  related 
by  J.  8.  Soden,  surgeon,  at  Coventry.  The  individual  resided  at  that  place,  and 
wore  the  attire  of  a female.  The  beard  was  strong;  the  breasts  flat;  and  the  hips 
straight.  The  genital  organs  generally  resembled  the  above  description.  The  scro- 
tum contained  the  testicles,  but  it  was  divided,  and  resembled  the  labia.  The  urine 
was  evacuated  at  the  perinaeum — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  32. 
There  certainly  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  person  being  a male. 

+ Brand,  quoted  in  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  Article  Hermaphrodites. 

| Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  54  to  58.  The  following  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  unless  we  suppose  the  mal-conformation  to  have  been  slight. 
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3.  Females  with  unusual  formation  of  the  generative  organs,  (an- 
drogynee.)  An  enlargement  of  the  clitoris  is  probably  the  most  com- 
mon cause  that  has  led  to  mistakes  concerning  this  sex.  It  seldom 
occurs  in  Europe,  but  is  quite  frequent  in  warm  climates,  insomuch 
that  excision  of  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  practised. 

Sir  Everard  Home  relates  an  instance  in  a Mandingo  negress, 
aged  twenty-four  years.  Her  breasts  were  very  flat ; her  voice  was 
rough,  and  her  countenance  masculine.  The  clitoris  was  two  inches 
long,  and  in  thickness  resembled  a common-sized  thumb ; when 
viewed  at  some  distance,  the  end  appeared  round,  and  of  a red  colour; 
but  on  a closer  inspection,  was  found  to  be  more  pointed  than  that  of 
a penis — not  flat  below,  and  having  neither  prepuce  nor  perforation. 
When  handled,  it  became  half  erected,  and  was  then  three  inches 
; long,  and  much  larger  than  before  ; and  on  voiding  her  urine,  she  was 
obliged  to  lift  it  up,  as  it  completely  covered  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
The  other  parts  of  the  female  organs  were  found  to  be  in  a natural 
state.*  It  is  proper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  in  new-born  children 
the  clitoris  is  proportionably  very  large. 

In  1814,  a female  named  Mary  Magdalen  Lefort,  excited  great  at- 
tention in  Paris,  as  a reputed  hermaphrodite.  She  was  examined  by 
a committee  of  the  Faculte  de  Medicine  of  that  city,  (consisting  of 
Chaussier,  Petit-Radel  and  Beclard;)  and  from  their  report,  and  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Granville  on  it,  the  following  particulars  are  drawn : 
She  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  breasts  and  upper  extremities 
resembled  those  of  a man.  The  upper  lip  and  chin  were  covered  with 
a beard.  The  clitoris  emerged  from  under  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
shooting  out  from  between  the  superior  part  of  the  labia,  terminated 
by  an  imperforated  glans.  At  the  root  of  the  clitoris  is  an  opening, 
through  which  the  urine  and  menses  flowed.  On  separating  ftie 
labia,  a thick  membrane  was  seen  to  extend  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  from  the  lower  angle  formed  by  their  union,  upwards  as 
far  as  the  prominent  clitoris  already  described.  Dr.  Granville  sup- 
poses that  this  membranous  partition  covers  the  orifice  of  the  vagina, 

! and  that  an  incision  made  into  it  would  at  once  expose  that  cavity  in 
i,  its  natural  state.  The  urethra,  in  the  present  instance,  is  produced 
under  the  clitoris ; and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  constitutes  its 


and  the  prevalent  opinion  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  appearance.  “ In  the  year 
preceding,  (1459)  there  was  a bairn,  which  had  the  kinds  of  male  and  female,  called 
in  our  language  a scarcht,  in  whom  man's  nature  did  prevail:  But  because  his 
disposition  and  portraiture  of  body  represented  a woman,  in  a man’s  house  of  Lin- 
lithgow, he  associated  in  bedding  with  the  good  man’s  daughter  of  the  house,  and 
itnade  her  to  conceive  a child,  which  being  divulgate  through  the  country,  and  the 
■matrons  understanding  this  damsel  deceived  on  in  this  manner,  and  being  offended 
■ at  the  monstrous  beast  should  set  himself  forth  as  a woman,  being  a very  man, 
iej  got  him  accused  and  convicted  in  judgment  for  to  be  burnt  quick,  for  this 
Bsnameful  behaviour.” — Piscottie’s  History  of  Scotland.  Edin.  1778,  p.  104. 

* See  Home  on  Hermaphrodites.  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  89,  p.  157.  Many  other 
ses  arc  said  to  be  collected  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Parsons  on  Hermaphrodites.  See 
se  by  him  of  a French  girl,  in  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  47,  p.  142. 
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resemblance  to  a penis.  But  the  presence  of  organs  essential  to  the 
female,  such  as  the  uterus  and  vagina,  leave  no  doubt  of  her  sex.* 

A prolapsus  of  the  uterus  is  another  circumstance  which  has  occa- 
sioned females  to  be  deemed  hermaphrodites.  Margaret  Malaure 
came  to  Paris  in  1993,  dressed  as  a man.  She  considered  herself  as 
possessing  the  organs  of  both  sexes,  and  stated  that  she  was  able  to 
employ  both.  Her  person  <vas  exhibited  ; and  several  physicians  and 
surgeons  agreed  with  the  common  opinion  so  much,  as  to  give  certi* 
ficates  that  she  was  an 'hermaphrodite.  Saviard,  an  eminent  surgeon, 
was,  however,  incredulous.  He  examined  her  in  the  presence  of  his 
brother  practitioners,  and  found  that  she  had  a prolapsus  uteri,  which 
he  reduced.f 

Sir  Everard  Home  mentions  a similar  case  of  a French  woman, 
whom  he  himself  examined.  She  was  shown  as  a curiosity;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a few  weeks,  made  £400.  The  prolapsus  was  evident  j 
on  inspection.  She,  however,  pretended  to  have  the  powers  of  a 
male.J 

It  will  readily  be  observed,  from  the  above  illustrations,  that  all  the 
cases  of  supposed  hermaphrodites  are  referable  to  the  classes  now 
described.  They  are  either  males,  with  some  unusual  organization  or 
position  of  the  urinary  or  generative  organs  ; or  females  with  an  en- 
larged clitoris,  or  prolapsed  uterus  ; or  individuals  in  whom  the  gene- 
rative organs  have  not  produced  their  usual  effect  in  influencing  the 
devdopement  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that,  instead  of  com- 
bining the  powers  of  both  sexes,  they  are  for  the  most  part  incapable 
of  exerting  any  sexual  function. 

Yet  the  prejudices  of  ancient  nations  seem  to  have  marked  these 
unfortunate  individuals  as  objects  of  persecution,  and  to  have  sub-  • 
jected  them  to  the  operation  of  the  most  absurd  and  cruel  laws. 
Diodorus  mentions  that  they  had  been  burned  by  the  Athenians  and 
Homans.  At  an  early  period  of  Roman  history,  a law  was  enacted,, 
that  every  child  of  this  description  should  be  shut  up  in  a chest,  andi 
thrown  into  the  sea;  and  Livy  gives  an  instance,  where,  on  some  dif- 
ficulty with  respect  to  the  sex  of  a newly-born  infant,  it  was  directed! 
to  be  thrown  into  the  set* — tanquum  faedum  et  turpe  prodigium.%  The 
Jewish  Talmud,  we  are  told,  contains  many  ordinances  founded  on  j 
the  apparent  predominance  of  sex. 

The  canon  and  civil  law  have  also  many  enactments  concerning: 
them.  Among  other  questions  vigorously  debated,  was  that  whether  r 
they  should  be  allowed  to  marry ; and  it  appears  that  they  were  even  i 
not  prevented  ; but  if  the  two  sexes  were  equal,  a choice  of  the  object 
was  left.  Some  learned  opinions  on.  this  subject  may  be  found  in 
Valentini.il 

* London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  4,  p.  414. 

t Mahon,  vol.  1,  p.  96. 

1:  Home  ut  antea.  A case  similar  to  the  above  is  related  in  Vnlcntini  Pandect*1, 
vol.  I,  p.  38. 

$ Livy,  27,  37.  Eutropius,  4,  36. 

||  Novella;  Cas  10,  de  matrimonia  herniaphroditi. 
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Hermaphrodites  could  not,  however,  be  promoted  to  holy  orders, 
on  account  of  their  deformity  or  monstrosity ; nor  could  they  be  ap- 
pointed judges,  “ because  they  are  ranked  with  infamous  persons,  to 
whom  the  gates  of  dignity  should  not  be  opened.” 

An  old  French  law  allowed  them  great  latitude.  It  enacted  that 
hermaphrodites  should  choose  one  sex,  and  keep  to  it.* 

These  absurd  notions  and  practices  have  now  disappeared ; but  the 
subject  is,  notwithstanding,  important  on  many  accounts,  as  these 
unusual  deviations  often  render  the  sex  of  an  individual  doubtful,  and 
impose  even  on  professional  persons.  The  decision  may  be  important 
in  deciding  the  employment  in  life  of  an  individual,  the  descent  of 
property,  and  the  judicial  decisions  concerning  impotence  or  sterility. 
Thus,  Mr.  Ferrein,  a modern  physician,  informs  us,  that  he  was  con- 
sulted by  the  relatives  of  a young  nobleman  labouring  under  a dubious 
conformation,  who,  if  a male,  as  was  commonly  believed  by  them, 
would  inherit  a considerable  estate,  but  to  which  he  could  have  no 
right  if  he  belonged  to  the  other  sex.  The  whple  external  mien  re- 
sembled that  ot  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age;  the  breasts  were  quite 
flat,  and  the  voice  masculine.  An  external  sexual  organ  of  small 
size  was  present,  but  without  a urethra.  In  the  scrotum  was  a deep 
fissure,  through  which  the  urine  was  discharged.  He  was  induced  to 
declare  her  a female,  and  that  she  would  consequently  lose  the  ex- 
pected inheritance.  This  decision  is,  however,  incorrect,  at  least  if 
we  adopt  the  views  already  laid  down. 

The  following  circumstances  are  worthy  of  notice,  in  forming  our 
TT™  0n  contes.ted  cases.  The  beard,  the  hair  on  various  parts  of 
the  body— the  desrres  excited  by  the  presence  of  women— the  testes 
and  their  cords,  and  the  comparatively  greater  breadth  of  the  shoulders 
man  that  of  the  pelvis  and  hips,  show  us  that  the  individual  is  a man. 
fhe  smoothness  and  softness  of  the  body  in  general-the  absence  of 
the  beard  and  of  hair  on  the  body— the  menstrual  discharge— the 

Tidbit  k165’  and  the  suPenor  bl,eadth  of  the  hips,  prove  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  a woman.  r 

„.dn  Proceeding  tp  the  sexual  organs,  a male  with  a fissure  in  the 
pennaeum,  and  an  imperforate  penis,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  size 
the  penis;  by  the  different  organization  of  the  prepuce  from  that 

nr=h,\rVfrS  I,1"3  C’it0riS  ; b y t,’e  ”f  oymph®  i u " and 

probably  by  the  presence  of  testes.  The  different  relation  of  the 

SThe  clitoris’in'SfeT  ‘V’6  ‘T*’  thf  of  the  meM“s  “™arius 
o the  Clitoris  in  the  female,  will  assist  the  decision;  as  also  the  want 

OnThe  other?11  ins%umef  towards  the  situation  of  the  uterus, 
and  its  different  h’  * T^’8  mdlcated  bY  the  size  of  the  clitoris, 
nympLd  and  tl  pShaPe;  ^ c°nnection  of  its  prepuce  with  the 
inff  of  the  vap-i  PICsence  0 the  latter  parts  ; by  the  separate  open- 

hyien, t3r and  by  the  presence  0f  the 

these  circumstances  now  enumerated,  tend  to  assist  us  in  view- 


* Male,  p.  278. 
E 
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ing  the  adult;  but  the  difficulty  is  much  increased  with  new-born 
children.  In  such  instances,  a close  and  accurate  examination  is 
required,  founded  on  the  distinctions  already  laid  down,  so  far  as 
they  are  applicable* 

The  English  common  law  on  this  subject,  and  which  of  course  is 
binding  in  this  country,  is  thus  laid  down  by  Blackstone  and  Coke: 
“ A monster  having  deformity  in  any  part  of  its  body,  yet  if  it  hath 
human  shape,  may  inherit.t”  And  “ every  heir  is  either  a male  or  a 
female,  or  an  hermaphrodite,  that  is,  both  male  and  female.  And  an 
hermaphrodite  (which  is  also  called  androgynes)  shall  be  heir  either 
as  a male  or  female,  according  to  that  kind  of  sex  which  doth  prevail ; 
and  accordingly  it  ought  to  be  baptized^”  The  same  rule,  he  ob- 
serves, ( hermaphrodita  tam  masculo  quam  fywiince  comparatum  se- 
cundum prcevalescentiam  sexiis  incalescentis,)  guides  in  cases  concerning 
tenant  by  the  curtesy. § 


CHAPTER  V. 


RAPE. 

Signs  of  virginity — opinion  of  anatomists  corcerning  them.  2.  Signs  of  defloration 
and  rape.  Diseases  that  may  be  mistaken  fer  the  effects  of  violence.  Possibility 
of  consummating  a rape.  False  accusations.  Appearances  when  death  has 
followed  violation.  3.  Law's  of  various  countries  as  to  the  violation  of  children 
under  ten  years  of  age.  Credibility  of  witnesses  in  these  cases.  Laws  of  various 
countries  concerning  rape.  Discussion  as  to  the  circumstances  which  constitute 
the  crime  in  law.  4.  Whether  the  presence  of  the  venereal  in  the  female  should 
invalidate  her  accusation.  Of  rape  during  sleep  without  the  female’s  knowledge. 
Of  pregnancy  following  rape.  Law  on  this  point. 

No  case  can  occur,  in  which  public  feeling  is  more  warmly  or  justly 
excited,  than  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  injure  or  destroy  the  purity 
of  the  female.  According  to  our  system  of  laws,  the  testimony  of  the 
insulted  individual  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  criminal ; yet,  notwith- 
standing this  correct  disposition,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs,  that  the 
opinion^of  the  physician  is  required,  in  order  to  elucidate  various  diffi- 


* I am  much  indebted,  on  this  subject,  to  the  articles  Generation  in  Rees’  Cyclo- 
pedia, and  Hermaphrodites  in  Brewster’s.  The  former  is  an  elaborate  and  able 
production,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Lawrence. 

t Blackstone,  2.  247.  ♦ t Coke  Littleton,  8.  a.  § Do.  29.  b. 
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culties  connected  with  the  accusation.  I shall,  therefore,  follow  the 
plan  pursued  by  all  systematic  writers  on  this  subject,  and  commence 
with  a notice  of  the  signs  of  virginity.  A knowledge  of  these  is 
generally  required  in  cases  where  children  of  a tender  age  have  been 
abused;*  and  again,  they  need  to  be  known  in  those  instances,  where 
malicious  charges  have  been  made  by  abandoned  females.  No  remark 
can  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  concerning  this 
crime  : “ It  is  an  accusation,”  says  he,  “ easy  to  be  made  and  harder 
to  be  proved,  but  harder  to  be  defended  by  the  party  accused,  though 
innocent.”  The  signs  of  rape  will  necessarily  form  the  second  divi- 
sion ; thirdly,  the  laws  of  various  countries  on  that  crime ; and,  lastly, 
an  examination  of  some  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  the 
subject. 

1.  The  physical  signs  of  virginity  have  been  the  subject  of  keen  dis- 
cussion among  anatomists  and  physiologists,  and  none  of  them  has 
led  to  greater  enquiry,  than  the  existence  of  the  hymen.  This  is  under- 
stood to  be  a membrane  of  a semilunar,  or  occasionally  of  a circular 
form,  which  closes  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  leaving  however  an 
aperture  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  menses  to  pass.  A great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  concerning  its  presence.  Some  distin- 
guished physiologists  have  denied  its  existence  altogether,  or,  in  the 
cases  where  it  is  found,  consider  it  a non-natural  or  morbid  occurrence. 
Among  these,  may  be  enumerated,  Ambrose  Par&,  Palfyn,  Pingeus, 
Columbus,  Dionis,  and  Buffon.  “ Columbus,”  says  Zacchias,  “ did 
not  obserye  it  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances;  and  Fallopius  in 
not  more  than  three  females  out  of  thousands  whom  he  dissected.”* 

“ Par&,”  says  Mahon,  “ considers  the  presence  of  the  hymen  as 
contrary  to  nature;  and  states,  that  he  searched  for  it  in  vain  in 
females  from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age.”f  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who,  from  dissection,  have  believed  in  its  presence  previous  to  sexual 
intercourse,  or  some  other  cause  destroying  it,  are  Fabricius,  Albinus, 
Ruysch,  Morgagni,  Haller,  Diemerbroek,  Heister,  Riolan,  Sabatier, 
Cuvier,  and  I may  add  Denman.  Haller  appears  to  have  observed  it 
in  persons  of  all  ages. I Cuvier  has  not  only  found  it  in  females,  but 
also  in  mammiferous  animals  ; and  thus  gives  strong  evidence  of  its 
existence  by  analogy.  Gavard,  who  appears  to  have  dissected  a great 
number  of  subjects  at  the  Hospital  de  la  Salpetridre,  and  also  at  the 
dissecting-room  of  Desault,  states  that  he  constantly  found  this  mem- 


* Zacchias,  vol.  1,  376. 
t Mahon,  vol.  1,  p.  118. 

t “ Ego  quidem  in  omnibus  virginibus  reperi,  quarum  aliqu*  adult*  erant  *tatis 
neque  unquam  desideravi,  neque  credo  a pura  virgine  abesse.  Vidi  hymenem  bis  in 
fcetu,  sexies  in  recens  nata,  bis  in  puella  aliquot  septimanarum,  ter  in  annua,  semel 
mense  18,  semel  in  bimula,  bis  in  sexenni,  semel  in  decenni,  semel  in  14  annorum 
puella,  semel  in  alia  17  annorum,  semel  in  vetula.”  Elementa  Physiologies,  tom  7 
pars  2,  p.  95  and  97.  Some  satirical  remarks  by  Michaelis,  on  the  German  anatol 
mists  hnding  this  membrane,  and  the  French  denying  its  existence,  may  be  found  in 
ms  Commentaries,  vol.  1 , p.  482.  lie  quotes  also  the  opinion  of  Roederer  and 
Wrisberg  in  favour  of  its  presence,  and  also  of  its  being  a sign  of  virginity 
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brane  in  the  foetus,  and  in  children  newly  born.  In  others  of  a more 
advanced  age  he  also  observed  it;  and  in  particular  in  a female  fifty 
years  old,  whom  he  was  called  to  sound,  he  found  it  untouched ; so 
also,  in  another,  whom  he  attended  with  Prof.  Dubois.* 

The  weight  of  testimony  is  thus  evidently  in  favor  of  the  affirmative 
of  this  question;  and  the  general  sense  of  the  profession  is  certainly 
decidedly  opposed  to  considering  it  as  a non-natural  appearance. 
The  following  circumstances,  however,  required  to  be  noted,  before  we 
form  an  opinion  concerning  it  as  a sign  of  virginity.  It  may  be 
wanting  from  original  mal-conformation,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  by 
disease  or  some  other  cause,  and,  yet  the  female  be  pure.  Thus  the  first 
menstrual  flux,  if  the  aperture  be  small,  may  destroy  it — or  an  acci- 
dent, as  a fall — or  disease,  as  for  example,  an  ulcer,  may  totally  obli- 
terate it.  There  have  certainly  occurred  instances  where  the,  pres- 
sure of  the  confined  menstrual  fluid  has  produced  its  destruction. 
Again,  in  the  place  of  the  hymen,  are  sometimes  found  the  carunculce 
myrtiformes.  Tolberg,  according  to  Foder&,  and  also  Belloc,  have 
made  this  observation  on  dissection.  They  were,  however,  round, 
and  without  a cicatrix,  and  in  this  respect  very  distinct  from  the  organs 
usually  so  termed.t  This  membrane  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  pre- 
sent, and  yet  the  female  be  unchaste;  nay,  she  may  become  pregnant 
without  having  it  destroyed.  Zacchias  remarks,  that  it  will  not  be 
ruptured  when  it  is  thick  and  hard.  A disproportion  between  the 
organs,  or  connection  during  the  presence  of  menstruation,  or  fluor 
albus,  are  also  mentioned  by  him.  Gavard,  whom  I have  already 
mentioned,  found  it  perfect  in  a female  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was 
labouring  under  the  venereal.}: 

In  those  cases  where  this  membrane  is  found  thickened,  an  ope- 
ration has  often  been  necessary.  Pare  relates  of  a mother  who 
applied  to  him  to  examine  it ; and,  on  dividing  it,  it  was  seen  to  be  of 
the  thickness  of  parchment.^  A similar  case  happened  to  Ruysch,  of 
a female  during  labour,  in  whom  he  had  not  only  to  divide  the  hymen, 
but  also  another  non-natural  membrane  placed  farther  back.  Imme- 
diately after  the  operation,  the  child  was  born.||  Baudelocque,  Mari- 
ceau,  Denman,  and  other  writers  on  midwifery  adduce  many  instances, 
illustrating  the  same  fact. IF 

These  observations  certainly  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  hymen  deserves  much  attention ; and  I believe  the 
opinion  of  physiologists  generally  is,  that  it  is  an  extremely  equivocal 
sign.  I am,  however,  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  most  of  the  later 
writers  on  legal  medicine,  who  virtually  reject  it  altogether.  While  it 


* Fodeni,  vol.  4,  339. 

t Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  343.  Belloc,  p.  45.  t Foder£,  vol.  4,  p.  340. 

§ Mahon,  vol.  1,  p.  118. 

||  Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  430.  See  also  vol.  1,  p.  289,  390,  for  similar  and  even  more 
extraordinary  cases. 

f Capnron  states,  that,  a few  years  ago,  he  divided  this  membrane  in  a female 
during  labour,  and  in  a short  period  she  was  delivered  of  living  twins.  P.  32. 
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must  be  allowed  that  it  can  be  destroyed  by  causes  which  do  not  im- 
pair the  chastity  of  the  female,  we  arc  justified,  I think,  in  attaching 
considerable  importance  to  its  presence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  sup- 
port an  accusation  of  rape,  where  the  hymen  is  found  entire.*  Nor  is 
the  opinion  so  much  at  variance  with  the  facts  already  stated,  as  may 
at  first  view  be  supposed.  The  case  quoted  from  Gavard  is  a solitary 
one ; and  the  numerous  instances  mentioned  by  writers  on  midwifery, 
where  operations  were  required  previous  to  delivery,  certainly  show  a 
state  of'  the  hymen  very  different  from  its  ordinary  appearance  and 
* texture.  I feel,  therefore,  justified  in  retaining  it  among  the  signs  of 
virginity,  although  it  should  always  be  considered  in  connection  with 
other  physical  proofs. 

2.  Narrowness  of  the  vagina.  In  children,  this  part  is  ex- 
tremely small ; but  it  increases  in  size  as  they  approach  to  the  age 
of  puberty.  At  that  period,  the  developement  produced  by  the  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  sexual  organs,  causes  a turgescence 
and  enlargement,  which  naturally  place  the  parts  in  closer  contact. 
In  females,  also,  rugse  are  observed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
vagina;  and  these  are  removed  by  frequent  connections,  and  de- 
stroyed by  one  or  two  deliveries.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  as  a 
sign,  that  it  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual,  the  tem- 
perament, and  the  state  of  health.  Some  of  these  deserve  attention. 
In  individvals  of  a sanguine  temperament,  the  parts  will  be  most  con- 
tracted ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  fluor  albus,  chlorosis  or  me- 
norrhagia, be  present,  there  will  be  great  dilatation. 

3.  I have  already  mentioned,  that,  in  the  place  of  the  hymen,  certain 
fleshy  tubercles,  termed  carunculce  myrtiformes,  have  been  observed 
by  anatomists;  and  shall  now  add,  that  a variety  in  their  appearance 
has  been  considered  indicative  of  chastity  or  unchastity.  Zacchias 
remarks,  that  in  the  former  they  are  red,  tumid,  and  connected  toge- 
ther by  fleshy  cords  ; but  in  married  women  (being  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina)  they  are  found  pale,  flaccid,  and  the  cords  torn 
asunder.f  They  are,  however,  generally  considered  as  the  remains  of 
the  hymen,  “ et  corruptee  adeo  pudicitice  indicia.’^  They  are  then 
found  thick,  red,  and  obtuse  at  their  extremities,  somewhat  resembling 


* Smith,  p.  397.  A case  is  however  given  in  East’s  Crown  Law,  (1,  438)  where 
two  surgeons  swore  that  the  hymen  was  entire.  “ But  as  this  membrane  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  some  subjects  an  inch,  in  others,  an  inch  and  an  half,  beyond 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  Ashurst  J.  left  it  to  the  jury,  whether  any  penetration  was 
proved,  for  if  there  were  any,  however  small,  the  rape  was  complete  in  law.  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  In  this  case,  the  female  was  ten  years  of  age,  and 
the  parts  were  stated  to  be  so  narrow,  that  a finger  could  not  be  introduced.  This 
decision  is  much  at  variance  with  the  evidence  at  present  required  in  such  cases  in 
England.  See  the  concluding  part  of  the  3d  section  of  this  chapter. 

+ Zacchias,  vol.  1,  p.  378. 

•t  Dr.  Conquest,  I observe,  contradicts  this  opinion,  and  remarks  that  the  corun- 
culae  may  be  found  when  the  hymen  remains  entire.  Outlines  of  Midwifery,  p.  17. 
The  assertion  in  the  text  is,  however,  in  conformity  to  the  general  belief  of  writers  on 
obstetrics. 
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a myrtle-berry;  and  from  this  supposition  their  name  is  derived. 
They  generally  disappear  after  frequent  connections  or  deliveries. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  various  signs  have  been  enumerated  by 
authors.  These  I will  barely  state,  and  refer  the  inquirer  for  more 
minute  details  to  works  on  anatomy  and  midwifery.  Pain  during  the 
first  connexion,  is  deemed  a proof;  although  the  presence  of  men- 
struation or  of  disease  may  prevent  this  in  many  cases  : so  also  blood 
from  the  rupture  of  the  hymen.*  The  red  and  tumid  appearance  of 
the  labia  and  nymphse,  and  the  rupture  of  the  fourcbette,  are  each 
extremely  uncertain  signs,  since  the  latter  does  not  generally  occur 
until  delivery,  and  the  former  may  be  present  in  the  unchaste. 

It  should  be  observed, .with  respect  to  the  signs  last  enumerated, 
that  although  they  may  be  present  notwithstanding  the  unchastity  of 
the  female,  yet  their  absence  is  a proof  against  her.  If  the  labia  and 
nymphse  have  the  appearance  which  indicates  previous  connection  ; 
if  the  fourchette  be  ruptured,  and  the  fossa  navicularis  obliterated, 
the  only  deduction  we  can  draw  must  be  an  unfavourable  one. 
Capuron,  a disbeliever  in  the  physical  signs  indeed,  suggests,  that  a 
foreign  body,  such  as  a pessary,  introduced  with  too  much  violence 
into  the  vagina,  may  have  ruptured  the  fourchette;  or  the  menstrual 
fluid,  by  becoming  acrimonious,  may  have  eroded  it.f  Both  these 
suggestions  are,  however,  equally  improbable,  and  deserve  little 
attention  in  forming  a general  rule. 

Systematic  writers  have  added  to  these,  other  signs,  but  they  are 
generally  equivocal.  The  bright  red  colour  of  the  nipples,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  breasts,  and,  in  fine,  the  general  appearance  of  the  female, 
all  deserve  attention,  but  can  seldom  be  of  any  practical  utility  in 
determining  on  the  point  under  examination. 

From  the  above  statement,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  concerning 
the  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the  physical  signs  of  virginity. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  many  may  be  equivocal;  but,  notwith- 
standing, it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  examiner  to  notice  them,  and' 
that,  in  connexion  with  one  another.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  all 
those  which  wTe  have  mentioned  as  present  during  the  chaste  state, 
can  be  wanting,  without  justifying  a strong  suspicion  against  the 
female.  Midwives  should  always  be  associated  with  physicians  in 
such  cases;  and  they  would  be  the  proper  examiners,  provided  their 
information  and  knowledge  of  the  system  were  sufficiently  extensive. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  recollect,  that  these  appearances  are  most 
striking  in  females  of  a tender  age ; and,  as  a general  rule,  guided 
however  by  the  climate  and  the  habit  of  body,  they  are  found  most 
perfect  in  females  not  farther  advanced  in  life  than  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  f 


* This  is  indicated  in  the  Jewish  law.  The  curious  will  find  some  extraordinary 
discussion  on  this  point  in  Zacchios,  to],  1,  p.  376,  and  Michaelis,  vol.  4,  p.  132 
to  199. 

t Capuron,  p.  2P. 

+ The  following  remark  of  Foder6  on  this  subject,  deserve*  quotation;— 
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II.  Of  the  signs  of  defloration  and  rape. 

The  marks  of  defloration,  i.  e.  of  connection  without  violence,  are 
of  course  the  reverse  of  those  which  we  have  stated  iu  the  preceding 
section.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  them  in  this  place;  but 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  they  will  most  readily  be  seen,  if  the  exa- 
mination be  made  within  a very  short  period  after  the  event  com- 
plained of : and  again,  the  most  striking  proofs  -will  occur  where  it 
has  been  the  first  connexion  on  the  part  of  the  female.  Here  the 
parts  are  generally  found  bloody,  inflamed,  and  painful.  Marks  of  a 
rupture  of  the  hymen,  or  a disunion  of  the  carunculse,  will  also  be 
present,  together  with  an  extreme  sensiblity  to  the  touch,  a sensation 
of  heat,  and  a difficulty  in  walking.  In  married  women,  or  libidinous 
females,  the  detection  is  more  difficult,  and,  in  truth,  in  a great  degree 
impossible,  and  that  whether  they  accuse  or  are  accused.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

By  the  term  rape,  however,  is  understood  not  only  defloration,  but 
a commission  of  it  against  the  will  of  the  female ; and  again,  the  com- 
mission of  this  violence  against  a person  ofjijrtender  age,  who  has  as 
yet,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  no  will^djtere  not  only  the  signs  of 
defloration  already  enumerated  will  be  prt*nt,  but  also  others  indi- 
cative of  the  employment  of  force,  such  as  contusions  on  various  parts 
of  the  extremities  and  body.  These,  however,  are  compatible  with 
final  consent  on  the  part  of  the  female. 

It  also  deserves  attention,  that  disease  has  produced  the  appear- 
ance of  external  injury,  and  led  to  suspicions  against  innocentpersons. 
Dr.  Percival  relates  a case  of  serious  importance  in  medico-legal 
investigations.  Jane  Hampson,  aged  four,  was  admitted  an  out-pa- 
tient of  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  Feb.  1 1 , 1791 . The  female  organs 
were  highly  inflamed,  sore,  and  painful;  and  it  was  stated  by  the 
mother,  that  the  child  had  been  as  well  as  usual,  till  the  preceding 
day,  when  she  complained  of  pain  in  making  water.  This  induced 
the  mother  to  examine  the  parts  affected,  when  she  was  surprised  to 
find  the  appearances  above  described.  The  child  had  slept  two  or 
three  nights  in  the  same  bed  with  a boy  fourteen  years  old,  'and  had 
complained  of  being  very  much  hurt  by  him  during  the  night.  Leeches 
and  other  external  applications,  together  with  appropriate  internal 
r' S’ W6re  Pres.CT^^  ! but  the  debility  increased,  and  on  the  20th 
of  February  the  child  died.  The  coroner’s  inquest  was  taken  ; pre- 
vious to  which,  the  body  was  inspected,  and  the  abdominal  and  tho- 
racic viscera  found  free  of  disease.  From  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Ward,  the  surgeon  attending  this  case,  was  induced  to  give  it  as  his 


nhvIsicalgsi°i?nfbeCn  Cngagcd  in  sucTh  examinations,  and  finding  the  above-named 
oane-s  of  lvant'no>  I have  declared  the  female  unchaste ; and  the 

were  considered  '[  1 vfVe  1!?  a mondls  confirmed  my  decisions,  although  they 
rhat  tlK  facuUv  of  r,1  ^ ll'er  llmc  . (Vol.  4,  p.  352.)  We  must,  however,  add, 
certain  sisrn  of  vi  •e<?,lciri®lj?t  ^'PS1C  declared,  that  there  does  not  exist  any  true  and 

opinion.  ?(Op«3MS;^ta’  ^ 483j)  M0,'gaglli  " °f  U Similai' 
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opinion,  that  the  child’s  death  was  caused  by  external  violence  ; and 
a verdict  of  murder  was  accordingly  returned  against  the  boy  with 
whom  she  had  slept.  Not  many  weeks  elapsed,  however,  before  se- 
veral similar  cases  occurred,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  external  violence  had  been  offered,  and  some  in  which  it  was  ab-  . 
solutely  certain  that  no  such  injury  could  have  taken  place.  A few 
of  these  patients  died.  Mr.  Ward  was  now  convinced  that  he  was 
under  a mistake  in  attributing  the  death  of  Jane  Hampson  to  ex- 
ternal violence,  and  informed  the  coroner  of  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced this  change  of  opinion.  Accordingly,  when  the%)oy  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lancaster,  the  judge  informed  the  jury,  that  the  evidence 
adduced  was  not  sufficient  to  convict;  and  that  it  would  give  rise  to 
much  indelicate  discussion,  if  they  proceeded  to  the  trial  ; and  that 
he  hoped,  therefore,  they  would  acquit  him,  without  calling  witnesses. 
With  this  request  the  jury  immediately  complied.  The  disorder  in 
these  cases,  says  Dr.  Percival,  had  been  a typhus  fever,  accompanied 
with  a mortification  of  the  pudenda.* 

A complaint,  resembling  the  above  in  many  respects,  has  also  been 
lately  described  by  Mr.  Kinder  Wood.  It  is  preceded  by  all  the  or- 
dinary symptoms  of  fever  for  about  three  days.  The  patients  then 
call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  by  complaints 
in  voiding  urine,  &c.  When  the  genital  organs  are  examined,  one  or 
both  labia  are  found  enlarged  and  inflamed.  The  inflammation  is  of 
a dark  tint,  and  soon  extends  internally  over  the  clitoris,  nymphae,  and 
hymen.  Ulceration  succeeds,  and  the  external  organs  of  generation 
are  progressively  destroyed.  This  affection  has  proved  very  fatal,  and 
seems  to  constitute  a peculiar  kind  of  eruptive  fever.f 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  physician  understand  the  possi- 
bility of  such  diseases  occurring  ; “ but  we  must  take  care  not  to  run 
into  the  opposite  error  of  ascribing  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  dis- 
charge, in  cases  where  violence  has  been  alleged,  to  this  disease, 
without  sufficient  grounds ; for  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  diseases 
which  occur  so  rarely,  should  happen  to  appear  in  a child  to  whom 
violence  was  offered,  unless  that  violence  had  some  effect  in  producing 
it."  f 

Marks  of  external  injury  are  hence  to  be  considered  as  corroborating, 
but  not  as  certain  proofs  of  the  commission  of  a rape.  The  weight 
which  they  deserve  depends  on  several  circumstances,  which  it  is 
proper  to  notice. 

i 


* Medical  Ethics,  p.  1 03  and  231.  Capuron  relates  two  cases  of  children,  the 
one  aged  four  and  the  other  six  years,  both  of  whom  were  affected  with  a while  and 
very  acrid  discharge  from  the  vagina,  accompanied  with  swelling  of  the  external 
parts,  severe  pain,  and  indeed  ulceration.  A high  fever  was  also  present.  In  one 
instance,  the  parents  loudly  declared  that  violence  must  have  been  used  towards  their 
child.  Professor  Capuron,  however,  ascribed  both  to  an  epidemic  catarral  affection 
then  prevalent  in  Paris,  and  considered  the  local  complaint  as  entirely  dependant  on 
it.  By  the  use  of  proper  regimen,  they  readily  recovered.  Pages  41  and  42. 

t Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  7,  p.  84.  Out  of  twelve  cases  seen  by 
Mr.  Wood,  only  two  appear  to  have  recovered. 

J Edin.  Mod.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  481. 
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1.  The  age,  strength,  and  state  of  mind  of  the  respective  parties. 
However  we  may  doubt  whether  a rape  can  be  committed  on  a grown 
female,  in  good  health  and  strength,  (and  this  point  I shall  presently 
notice,)  yet  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  can  be  perpetrated  on 

j children  of  a tender  age.  Previous  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  rather 

I before  the  period  of  menstruation,  the  female  is  not  only  deficient  in 
strength,  but  is  also  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  the  act:  and  fear 
may  induce  her  to  consent  to  libidinous  desire.  Again,  should  a 
female  accuse  a man  who  is  cachectic,  or  a valetudinarian,  little  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  her  charges  ; as  the  respective  strength  of  the  parties 
will  show  the  improbability  of  the  commission  of  the  act.  For  a 
similar  reason,  the  probability  is  increased  when  the  accused  is  vigo- 
rous and  the  accuser  infirm  ; and,  above  all,  should  the  female  labour 
under  imbecility  of  mind  to  such  a degree  as  to  render  her  incapable 
of  judging  concerning  the  morality  of  her  actions,  her  age  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  account.  An  individual  of  this  description  at  twenty- 
five,  is  less  capable  of  resistance  than  another  of  sound  mind  and  body 
at  fourteen.  We  must  also  add,  that  all  accusations  against  persons 
aged  above  sixty  years  of  age,  should,  as  a general  rule,  be  rejected; 
and  if  maintained,  the  accuser  should  prove  the  presence  of  greater 
strength  and  virility  than  is  the  ordinary  lot  of  that  period  of  life. 

2.  A comparison  of  the  sexual  organs  may  be  necessary;  since - 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  male  has  proved  impotency  or 
defective  organization,  or  has  exhibited  proofs  of  the  destruction  of 
parts  by  the  venereal  disease.  In  the  female,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  the  physical  marks  of 
rape,  provided  she  is  subject  to  the  diseases  formerly  enumerated,  or 

; has  had  several  children.  In  opposite  cases,  severe  marks  of  the 
violence  will  be  more  evident;  and  these  have  sometimes  been  of  the 
most  striking  kind,  inducing,  in  one  instance,  according  to  Teich- 
meyer,  great  inflammation,  and  an  incurable  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities.* 

3.  A speedy  examination  of  the  parts  is  all  important  in  disputed 
cases.  The  body  of  the  male  should  also  be  inspected,  whether  there 
be  scratches  or  bruises  on  it. 

I have  intimated,  that  doubts  exist  whether  a rape  can  be  consum- 
mated on  a grown  female  in  good  health  and  strength.  It  has  been 
anxiously  inquired,  whether  this  violence,  if  properly  resisted,  (and 
this  is  included  in  the  very  definition  of  rape,)  can  be  completed? 
And  in  the  consideration  of  this,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  that  those 
cases,  in  which  insensibility  by  violence  or  soporifics  has  been  pre- 
viously produced,  or  where  many  are  engaged  against  one  female,- 
are  of  course  excluded.  Some  hesitation  is  doubtless  proper  in  de- 
ciding on  a question  of  this  magnitude;  but  I confess  that  I am 
strongly  inclined  to  doubt  its  probability.  The  opinion  of  medical 
jurists  generally  is  very  decisive  against  it.  “ En  un  mot,”  says 
Mahon,  “ d apr&s  la  connaissance  physique  que  les  medicins  ont  de 


* MS.  Notes  of  Stringtiam's  Lectures. 
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l'homme  et  de  la  femme,  relativement  a cet  aUrail  imperieux  qui 
porte  invinciblement  les  deux  sexes,  l’un  vers  l’autre,  d’apres  surtout 
i'impossibilite  presqu’  entiere  ou  est  un  homme  seul  de  forcer  une 
femme  a recevoir  ses  caresses,  on  doit  rarement  ajouter  foi  a l'existence 
du  viol;  je  crois  mfeme  qu’il  seroit  prudent  de  ne  l’admettre  que 
lorsque  plusieurs  hommes  arrnes  se  sont  rkunis  pour  commettre  ce 
crime.”* * * §  “ An  attempt,”  says  Farr,  “ under  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood, a great  force  exercised  over  a woman  to  violate  her  chastity, . 
but  where  a complere  coition  is  prevented,  may  be  possible.  But  the 
consummation  of  a rape,  by  which  is  meant  a complete,  full,  and  en- 
tire coition,  which  is  made  without  any  consent  or  permission  of  the 
woman,  seems  to  be  impossible,  unless  some  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances occur.  For  a woman  always  possesses  sufficient  power, 
by  drawing  back  her  limbs,  and  by  the  force  of  her  hands,  to  prevent 
the  insertion  of  the  penis,  whilst  she  can  keep  her  resolution  entire/’t 
“ Independamment  de  l’arme  que  la  loimet  dans  la  main  de  la  femme 
pour  repousser  l’injure,  elle  a infiniment  plus  des  moyens  pour  se 
defendre  que  l’homme  n’en  a pour  attaquer,  ne  „fut  ce  que  le  mouve- 
ment  continue!.”  And  again,  “ l’estime  qu’  une  personne  du  sexe, 
qui  a atteint  l’age  de  dix-huit  a vingt  ans,  ne  peut  plus  etre  prise  par 
force  par  un  homme  seul,  quel  qu’il  soit,  a moins  de  la  menace  d’une 
arme  meurtriere,  et  que  le  crainte  de  la  mort  ne  soit  plus  forte  que 
celle  de  perdre  l’honneur.”J  Metzger  only  allows  of  three  cases  in 
which  the  crime  can  be  consummated — where  narcotics  have  been 
administered — where  many  are  engaged  against  the  female — and 
where  a strong  man  attacks  one  who  is  not  arrived  to  the  age  of 
puberty. ”§  If  to  these  we.  add  the  commission  of  previous  violence, 
so  as  to  disable  the  female,  or  extreme  disproportion  in  strength,  the 
exceptions  will  probably  be  sufficiently  numerous.  || 

Cases  in  which  false  accusations  of  rape  have  been  made  against 
individuals,  are  scattered  through  most  of  the  works  on  medical 
jurisprudence. I shall  quote  one,  both  from  its  having  happened* 


* Mahon,  1.  136.  + Farr,  p.  4!  and  42. 

$ Fodere,  4.  p.  359,  360.  Capuron  advances  the  same  opinion,  p.  54;  and 

Brendelius,  p.  96. 

§ Metzger,  p.  255. 

||  I must  add  to  the  above  the  following  answer,  given  by  the  medical  faculty  of 
Leipsic,  to  the  question,  whether  a single  man  could  ravish  a woman.  “ Si  circum- 
stanlias  qua;  in  actu  coeundi  concurrunl,  consideramus,  non  credibile,  nec  possibile 
videtur,  quod  unus  masculus  nubilem  virginem  (excipe  impubem,  leneram,  deli- 
catam  aut  simul  ebriam  puellam)  absque  ipsius  consensu,  permissione,atque  volun- 
tate  vitiare,  aut  violento  rnodo  stuprare  possit ; dum  fbemina  cuilibet  facilius  est, 
si  velit,  penis  immissionem  recusare,  vel  raultis  aliis  modis  impedire,  quam  viro 
cidem  invitee  plane  intrudent.”— Valentini  Pandectm,  vol.  1,  p.  61. 

H See  the  case  of  one  Stephen  Nucetli,  which  was  referred  to  Zacchias,  and 
where  there  was  an  actual  deficiency  of  parts.  The  accusation  was  made  four 
months  after  the  supposed  commission  of  the  crime.  (Consilia,  No.  34,  vol.  3,  p. 
62)— -Also  the  case  of  Enninio.  (Consilia,  No.  41,  vol.  8,  p.  74.— Fodere  also 
quotes  a case  from  Dcvaux,  where  therc\was  nothing  but  a slight  excoriation  of  the 
parts  • and  of  course  it  was  decided  that  there  were  no  evidences  of  a rape  having 
been  committed.  (4.  371.)— I will  only  add  a caution,  not  to  mistake  menstruation 
for  the  effects  of  defloration. 
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notions:  since,  and  also  as  it  shows  the  course  pursued  in  such  in“ 
stances  in  France.  A female  at  Martigues,  in  1808,  accused  eight 
or  ten  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  place,  of  having  violated  her 
grand-daughter,  aged  about  nine  years  and  an  half,  at  an  inn.  She 
laid  her  complaint  before  the  justice,  (juge  de  paix  ;)  but  stated  that 
she  would  withdraw  it,  provided  the  accused  would  accommodate  the 
matter  with  her.  She  had  procured  a daughter  of  the  innkeeper, 
aged  sixteen,  and  an  idiot,  as  a witness.  As  the  charge  was  obsti- 
nately persisted  in,  Foder£,  with  two  officers  of  health,  was  ordered 
to  examine  the  child  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  ; and  suspicion  was 
immediately  excited,  from  the  delay  used  in  admitting  the  visitors. 
On  examining  the  parts,  he  found  the  hymen  untouched,  and  the 
vagina  extremely  narrow.  Around  the  pudenda,  however,  a red 
circle,  about  the  size  of  a drown,  was  observed,  which  appeared  to 
have  been  induced  recently  ; and  this  was  indeed  the  fact;  for  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour,  the  circle  had  decreased  in  size,  and  the  redness 
disappeared.  Had  this  been  the  effect  of  great  violence,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  would  have  increased  in  intensity  of  colour.  A 
report  was  prepared,  stating  the  above  facts;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  accuser  was  put  in  prison,  and  finally  ordered  out  of  the 
city.* 

Instances  sometimes  occur,  in  which  death  has  followed  the  con- 
sCunmation  of  a rape,  from  the  violence  employed.  Here,  if  the 
physician  be  called  on  to  examine  the  body,  he  should  particularly 
notice  the  condition  of  the  sexual  organs,  both  internal  and  external ; 
and  also  ascertain  whether  no  .proofs  are  present,  from  which  the 
exertion  of  violence  may  be  presumed,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
substances  into  the  mouth  to  prevent  crying  out,  contusions,  or  dislo- 
cation or  fracture  of  the  extremities.  He  should  notice  whether  the 
labia  are  dilated  and  flaccid,  the  state  of  the  hymen,  clitoris,  nymphee 
and  vagina  generally,  and  also  whether  the  fourchette  is  ruptured’ 

. ttaid’  (ll  any  be  present)  contained  in  the  vagina,  should  be  ex- 
amined, whether  sanguineous,  mucous  or  purulent,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  tumefaction  and  extraordinary  dilatation,  should  be 


III.  The  laws  of  various  countries  concerning  this  crime. 

ti  6 are<t,W°  refectioris  wbich  are  of  deep  weight  in  all  our  inves- 
? , °ns  on  th's  subject,  and  which  should  particularly  be  kept  in 
Tme  notlcl~»  the  laws  concerning  it!  The  n Jure  o/the 
secrecy  "|.an  °{fence  against  the  weaker  sex,  and  committed  in 
provedy’th^r  gb°f  S°  d,etestab.le  a ^acter,  and  so  difficult  to  be 
person ’slmllbl  hffl ™Sely  0rdam?d  that  the  testimony  of  the  injured 
But  alin  Jd  !pffiC16ni  Unless  "bached,  to  convict  the  criminal. 

, nd  this  is  the  second  remark,  false  accusations  are  frc- 

onomy,  chaV'°222,£it456  ’ and  vol.  4,  p.  371 . The  distinction  made  in  Deuler 
t Fodere,  4,  372v 
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qucntly  made  for  the  gratification  of  malice  and  revenge.  The 
scriptures,  and  the  records  of  courts  in  all  countries,  bear  testimony 
to  this.*  Jn  this  point  of  view,  the  medical  jurist  may  often  aid  the 
ends  of  justice  in  punishing-  the  wicked,  and  absolving  the  innocent,  f 
I have  thought  that  a sketch  of  the  laws  of  various  countries  con- 
cerning this  crime  might  prove  interesting,  and  in  some  degree 
useful.  The  materials  for  this  purpose  have  been  collected  in  a great 
measure  by  Blackstone  and  Percival,  and  I have  added  to  these,  the 
laws  existing  in  various  states  throughout  the  union.  I shall  notice, 
separately,  the  laws  respecting  the  commission  of  the  crime,  on  the 
female  of  tender  age,  and  on  the  female  who  has  arrived  at  maturity. 

1.  As  this  crime  can  be  committed  with  the  greatest  facility  on 
children  under  the  age  of  puberty,  in  consequence  of  their  want  of 
strength,  but  particularly  from  their  ignorance  of  the  consequences  of 
the  act,  the  law  has  wisely  directed  that  the  consent  or  non-consent 
of  the  female  under  age  is  immaterial,  “ as,  by  reason  of  her  tender 
age,  she  is  incapable  of  judgment  and  discretion.” 

In  the  3d  year  of  Edward  I.  by  the  statute,  Westminster,  the 
offence  of  ravishing  a damsel  within  age,  (that  is,  twelve  years  old,)  i 
either  with  her  consent  or  without,  was  reduced  to  a trespass,  if  not 
prosecuted  by  appeal  within  forty  days,  and  the  offender  was  sub? 
jected  to  two  years’  imprisonment,  and  a fine  at  the  king’s  will.  This 
lenity,  however,  was  in  a short  time  found  very  injurious ; and,  by 
statute  18  Elizabeth,  chap.  7,  carnally  knowing  and  abusing  a child 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  was  madefelony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  says  Blackstone,  is  indeed  of  opinion,  that  such 
actions  committed  on  an  infant  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the 
age  of  female  discretion  by  the  common  law,  either  with  or  without 
consent,  amount  to  rape  and  felony,  as  well  since  as  before  the  sta- 
tute of  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  that  law,  he  adds,  has  in  general  been 
held  only  to  extend  to  infants  under  ten.X 

The  French  code  of  1810  ordains,  that  if  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted on  a child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  the  offender  shall  be 
condemned  to  hard  labour  for  a limited  time,  (travaux  forces  a 
temps.  )§ 


* On  the  trial  of  Levi  Weeks,  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Sands,  held  at  New-York, 
March,  1800,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  stated,  that  “ in  that  very  city,  a young 
man,  not  many  years  ago,  had  been  charged  with  the  crime  of  rape.  The  public 
mind  was  highly  incensed ; and  even  after  tile  unfortunate  man  liad  been  acquitted 
by  the  verdict  of  a jury,  so  irritated  and  inflamed  were  the  people,  that  the  magis- 
trates were  insulted,  and  they  threatened  to  pull  down  the  house  of  the  prisoner’s  • 
counsel.  After  that,  a civil  suit  was  instituted  for  the  injury  done  the  girl,  a very 
enormous  sum  given  in  damages,  and  the  defendant  was  ignominiously  confined 
within  the  walls  of  a prison.  Now  ithas  come  out,  that  the  accusation  was  certainly 
false  and  malicious,” — Report  of  the  Trial,  &c.  p.  67. 

t"A  man  named  Stewart  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  1704,  for  ravishing  two  i 
female  children.  The  evidence  being  at  variance  as  to  the  fact  of  penetration,  the 
children  were  sent  out  of  court  to  be  examined,  and  the  eldest  was  found  to  have  the  I 
signs  of  virginity.” — Smith,  p.  397. 
t Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  4,  p.  212. 

$ Fodcrd,  vol.  4,  p.  329.  Capuron,  p.  1.  They  quote  the  Code  Penal,  Art.  S32. 
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In  our  own  state,  the  statute  of  the  18th  of  Elizabeth  appears  to 
have  been  copied.  By  an  act  passed  Feb.  14,  1787,  it  was  ordained, 
that  if  any  person  should  unlawfully  or  carnally  know  a woman  child 
under  ten  years  of  age,  such  unlawful  or  carnal  knowledge  should  be 
adjudged  a felony,  and  the  criminal  should  suffer  death.* *  But,  by 
ah  act  passed  March  21,  1810,  the  above  punishment  is  changed  to 
that  of  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  life.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois,  death  is  the  punishment.f  In  Virginia,  New-Hamp- 
shire,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  imprisonment  either  for  life,  or  a 
long  term  of  years,  is  directed.  J All  these  specify  the  period  of  ten 
years.  The  law  in  Vermont  varies  from  this.  It  directs,  that  whei*- 
ever  any  individual  over  the  age  of  fifteen  shall  abuse  any  female 
under  eleven,  with  or  without  her  will,  he  shall  suffer  fine  and  impri- 
sonment^ 

A few  remarks  are  here  necessary  as  to  the  credibility  of  witnesses 
in  these  cases.  “ If  a rape,”  says  Blackstone,  “ be  committed  on  an 
infant  under  twelve  years  of  age,  she  may  still  be  a competent  wit- 
ness, if  she  hath  sense  and  understanding  to  know  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  or  even  to  be  sensible  of  the  wickedness  of  telling  a deli- 
berate lie.  Nay,  though  she  hath  not,  it  is  thought  by  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  that  she  ought  to  be  heard  without  oath,  to  give  the  court 
information  ; and  others  have  held,  that  what  the  child  told  her 
mother,  or  other  relatives,  may  be  given  in  evidence,  since  the  nature 
of  the  case  admits  frequently  of  no  better  proof.j|  But  it  is  now 
settled,  he  adds,  (Brazier’s  case  before  the  twelve  judges,  19  George 
III.)  that  no  hearsay  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  declaration  of  a 
child,  who  hath  not  a capacity  to  be  sworn,  nor  can  such  child  be 
examined  in  court  without  oath ; and  that  there  is  no  determinate 
age,  at  which  the  oath  of  the  child  ought  either  to  be  admitted  or 
rejected.^  “ Yet,”  he  adds,  “ where  the  evidence  of  children  is 


* Jones  and  Varick’s  edition  of  the  Laws  of  New-York,  vol.  2,  p.  47. 

t General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  1807,  vol.  3,  p.  340.  Laws  of  Illinois 
passed  in  the  session  of  1819,  p.  219. 

* Revised  Laws  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  1803,  vol.  1,  p.  356.  Laws  of  New- 
Hampshire,  Concord,  1812,  p.  7.  Revised  Laws  of  Connecticut,  Hartford  1821 
p.  152.  Revised  Laws  of  New-Jersey,  Trenton,  1821,  p.  246. 

§ Laws  of  Vermont,  Rutland,  1798,  p.  159. 

|| | Formerly  it  was  the  practice  in  the  English  courts  to  refuse  the  evidence  of 
children.  Seethe  King  v Travers,  in  1st  Strange,  p.  700.  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Gilbert,  and  Chief  Justice  Raymond,  at  two  different  trials,  refused  the  evidence  of 
the  injured  child,  who  was  six  years  old,  and  the  man  was  acquitted  for  the  want  of 
evidence. 


? Th.e  case  above-mentioned  was  as  follows  : One  Brazier  was  indicted  at  the 
assizes  tor  York,  for  a rape  on  an  infant  seven  years  of  age.  The  information  of 
the  infant  was  received  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner ; but  as  she  had  not  attained 
y?ars  ° presumed  discretion,  and  did  not  appear  to  possess  sufficient  under- 
andmg  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  perjury,  she  was  not  sworn.  The  prisoner 
as  convic  e , but  the  judgment  was  respited,  on  a doubt  whether  evidence,  under 
eJPnflrCUm3tanueS  '^atc^cL  could  be  legally  admitted  in  a criminal  prosecution 
oninmnUPrn.u°at.'‘  i Mr"  jUstlce  Gould,  accordingly,  reserved  this  point  for  the 
P on  ot  the  twelve  judges  ; and  they  unanimously  agreed,  “ that  no  testimony 
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admitted,  it  is  much  to  he  wished,  in  order  to  render  their  testimony 
credible,  that  there  should  be  some  concurrent  testimony  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstances,  in  order  to  make  out  the  fact,  and  that-the 
conviction  should  not  be  grounded  singly  on  the  unsupported  accu- 
sation of  an  infant  under  years  of  discretion.”* * * * § 

2.  I shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  laws  of 
various  countries  against  the  crime  of  rape,  arranged,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  chronological  order.  “ If  a man,”  says  the  Jewish  law, 
“ hnd  a betrothed  damsel  in  the  field,  and  the  man  force  her  and  lie 
with  her,  then  the  man  only  that  lay  with  her  shall  die.  But  unto 
the  damsel  thou  shalt  do  nothing — for  he  found  her  in  the  field,  and 
the  betrothed  damsel  cried,  and  there  was  none  to  save  her.”t  In 
case  the  female  was  not  betrothed,  then  a fine  of  fifty  shekels  was  to 
be  paid  to  her  father,  and  she  was  to  be  the  wife  of  the  ravisher, 
without  permitting  him  the  power  of  divorce.  Among  the  Athenians, 
rape  was  punished  with  death,  and  by  the  Roman  or  civil  law,  with 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods. \ The  latter,  however,  ordained, 

Rapta  raptoris,  aut  mortem,  aut  indotatas  nuplias  optet,”  and  upon 
this,  says  Dr.  Percival,  there  arose  what  was  thought  a doubtful 
case.  “ Una  node  quidam  duas  rupu.it,  altera  mortem  optat,  altera 
nuptias .”§  The  Roman  law  also  would  not  receive  the  complaint  of  a 
prostitute.|| 

Charlemagne  punished  with  death,  whoever  violated  the  daughter 
of  his  master. The  Burgundian  laws  provided,  that  if  the  young 


can  be  received  legally,  except  upon  oath  ; and  that  an  infant,  though  under  the  • 
age  of  seven  years,  may  be  sworn  in  a criminal  prosecution,  provided  such  infant: 
appears,  on  strict  examination  by  the  court,  to  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  : 
nature  and  consequences  of  an  oath  ; for  there  is  no  precise  or  fixed  rule  as  to  the  • 
time  within  which  infants  are  excluded  from  giving  evidence;  but  their  admissi- 
bility depends  upon  the  sense  and  reason  they  entertain  of  the  danger  and  impiety  of. 
falsehood,  which  is  to  be  collected  from  their  answers  to  questions  propounded  * 
to  them  by  the  court;  but  if  they  are  found  incompetent,  their  testimony  cannot : 
be  received.” — East’s  Crown  Law,  1,  p.  144. 

* Blackslone,  4,  p 214. 

t Deuteronomy  xxii.  25.  Michaelis,  however,  contends,  that  for  rape,  as  rape,. 
no  punishment  is  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  law;  and  he  explains  the  above  passage  ■ 
by  considering  it  only  as  rape  committed  on  a bri^e.  In  either  case,  whether  in  the 
city  (verse  23)  or  in  the  field,  the  perpetrator  was  to  be  punished — but  not  if  the  • 
female  was  not  betrothed.  Our  author  proposes  several  reasons  for  this  omission, 
and  amongst  others,  the  debasement  which  polygamy  produces  in  the  female  sex, 
and  the  law,  that  whoever  debauched  a damsel,  should  marry  her.  This  last  he1 
deems  a more  effectual  preventative  of  rape,  than  capital  punishment.  Michaelis’ 
Commentaries,  4.  p.  169  to  174. 

J Gibbon,  2,  p.252.  Law  of  Constantine. 

§ Medical  Ethics,  Note  17,  p.  231. 

||  Fodertl,  4,  p.  325. 

11  “ Siquis  filiam  domini  sui  rapuerit,  morte  moriatur.”  See  Memoirs  of  Late*, 
rature,  6,  p.  103.  “ A notice  of  the  Monumcnta  Paderbornensia,  to  which  is  added- 
the  capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  from  a very  ancient  Palatine  manuscript  in  the 
Vatican,  published  in  1713.”  Hallam  also  mentions,  that  under  the  feudal  system 
it  was  considered  a breach  of  faith  in  the  vassal,  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  his  mas- 
ter's roof.  In  the  Establishments  of  St.  Louis,  chap.  51,  52,  it  is  said,  that  a lord 
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woman  carried  off,  returned  to  her  parents  actually  corrupted,  the 
offender  should  pay  six  times  her  price  or  legal  valuation,  and  also  a 
mulct  of  twelve  shillings.  If  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  these 
sums,  he  should  be  given  up  to  her  parents,  or  near  relatives,  to  take 
their  revenge  on  him  in  what  way  they  pleased.  By  the  Welsh  laws 
of  Prince  Hoel  Dha,  if  two  women  were  walking  together  without 
other  company,  and  violence  was  offered  to  either  or  both  of  them, 
it  was  not  punishable  as  a rape;  but  if  they  have  a third  person  with 
them,  they  might  claim  their  full  legal  redress.  If  the  perpetrator  of 
a rape,  being  accused,  confessed  the  fact,  besides  full  satisfaction  to 
the  woman,  he  was  to  answer  for  the  crime  to  his  sovereign,  by  the 
present  of  a silver  stand  as  high  as  the  king’s  mouth,  and  as  thick  as 
his  middle  finger,  with  a gold  cup  upon  it,  so  large  as  to  contain  what 
he  could  take  off  at  one  draught,  and  as  thick  as  the  nail  of  a country- 
fellow  who  had  worked  at  the  plough  seven  years.  If  the  offender 
was  not  able  to  make  such  a present,  virilia  membra  amittat.  By 
the  law  of  iEthelbert,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Kent,  it  was  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  takes  a young  woman  by  force,  he  shall  pay  her 
patent  or  guardian  fifty  shillings,  and  shall  make  a further  compen- 
sation for  her  ransom.  If  she  were  espoused,  he  shall  compensate 
the  husband  by  an  additional  payment  of  twenty  shillings.  But  if 
she  were  with  child,  the  augmented  fine  shall  be  five  and  thirty  shil- 
t lings,  and  fifteen  more,  to  the  king.  There  is  also  an  ordinance  of 

5 Alfred  in  existence,  for  the  punishment  of  rapes  committed  on  country 
wenches,  who  were  servants;  an  offence,  (says  Dr.  PercivalJ  which 
i may  be  supposed  to  have  been  prevalent  at  that  time.*  Rape,  how- 
| ever,  by  the  Saxon  laws,  particularly  those  of  King  Athelstan,  was 
punished  with  death,  which  was  also  agreeable  to  the  old  Gothic  or 
1 Scandinavian  constitutions.  Besides  this,  the  horse,  greyhound,  and 
1 hawk  of  the  offender  were  subjected  to  great  corporal  infamy.  In- 
stead of  this,  a new  punishment  was  inflicted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  probably  brought  the  custom  from  Normandy,  viz. 
castration  and  loss  of  eyes.  During  the  period  that  this  was  in  force, 
(the  woman,  who  was  the  sufferer,  might  (by  consent  of  the  judge  and 
h her  parents,)  redeem  the  criminal  from  all  the  penalties,  if,  before 
, ljudgment,  she  demanded  him  for  her  husband,  aud  he  also  was  wil- 
ling to  agreb  to  this  exchange.  This  law  of  William  continued  in 
* force  in  ther.eign  of  Henry  the  Third  ; but,  in  order  to  prevent  mali- 
l Cl0jls  accusations,  it  was  then  law,  (and  it  seems  still  continues  to  be 
^ so  in  appeals  of  rape,)  says  Blackstone,  that  the  woman  should  im- 
:i  ,mediately  alter,  “ dum  recens  fuerit  malejiciiim,”  go  to  the  next  town. 


daughter,  entrusted  to  his  custody,  lost  his  seignory ; and  a 
ime  crime  towards  the  family  of  his  suzerain,  forfeited  his  land, 
is,  vol.  1,  p.  187.  Amer.ed. 

“ Si  quis  coloni  mancipium  ad  stuprum  comminetur,  5 sol. 
1 sol ; mulct*  loco.  Si  servus  servam  ad  stuprum  coegerit, 
suit  virili.  Si  quis  puellam  tener*  setatis  ad  illicitum  concu- 
odem  modo  punialur  quo  ille,  qui  adult*  serv*  hoc  facerit.” 


.seducing  his  vassal's 
^vassal  guilty  of  the  s; 
Hallam's  Middle  Age 
y,  * It  is  as  follows; 

Colono  emendet  ct  6( 
, coinpenset  hoc  virgd 
. bilom  comminetur,  e 
; Percival,  p.  288. 
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and  there  make  discovery  to  some  credible  persons  of  the  injury  she 
has  suffered,  and  afterwards  should  acquaint  the  high-constable  of 
the  hundred,  the  coroners  and  the  sheriff,  of  the  outrage.  This 
seems  to  correspond,  in  some  degree,  with  the  laws  of  Scotland  and 
Arragon,  which  require,  that  complaint  must  be  made  within  twenty- 
four  hours  ; though  afterwards  by  statute  Westm.  the  time  of  limita- 
tion was  extended  to  forty  days.  This  statute,  passed  in  the  3d  of 
Edward  I.  repealed  the  law  of  the  Conqueror,  and  greatly  mitigated 
the  punishment.  The  offence  of  ravishing  a woman  against  her  will, 
was  reduced  to  a trespass,  if  not  prosecuted  by  appeal  within  forty 
days;  and' it  subjected  the  offender  only  to  two  years’ imprisonment, 
and  a fine  at  the  king’s  will.  But  this  lenity  was  found  productive 
of  the  most  terrible  consequences,  and  in  ten  years  after,  13th  Ed- 
ward I.  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the' offence  of  forcible  rape 
felony  by  statute.* 

The  constitution  of  Charles  the  Fifth  enacted  the  punishment  of 
death  for  rape,  and  the  edict  of  Fiancis  the  First,  preserved  by 
Coquille,  together  with  the  ordinances  of  Orleans  and  Blois,  forbid 
the  asking  of  pardon  for  this  crime.  Henry  the  Second  of  France,  by 
an  ordinance  of  1557,  condemned  those  who  had  forced  a woman  or 
a girl,  to  be  hung.  Such  was  also  the  edict  of  Louis  XV.  in  1730, 
and  such  are  the  laws  of  various  states  in  Italy.  The  ancient  parlia- 
ments of  France,  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  enforced  the 
law  with  great  severity  cm  those  accused  of  the  crime.f 

The  above  gleanings’ will  elucidate,  in  some  degree,  the  laws  of : 
former  times  concerning  this  crime.  _ I now  proceed  to  mention  those 
which  are,  or  lately  have  been,  in  force.  The  following  maxims,  says  ; 
Fodere,  (which  he  quotes  from  Boerius,)  have  been  adopted  for  thirty 
years  in  Neapolitan  jurisprudence,  viz.  that  in  accusations  for  rape,,! 
there  be  full  proof  of  the  following  facts:  1.  That  there  has  been  a it 
constant  and  equal  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  person  violated.  2. , 
That  there  is  an  evident  inequality  of  strength  between  the  parties. . 
3.  That  she-has  raised  cries  ; and- 4.  That  there  be  some  marks  of:< 
violence  present.  « The.  Frerteh  code  of  1791,  ordained-that  a simple  } 
rape  should  be  punished  with  sijc  years'  confinement  in  irons  ; but  if:: 
the  rape  be  committed  on  a child  under  fourteen  years,  or  if  the- 
criminal  had  effected  the  crime  by  violence,'  or  by  the  aid  of  accom- 
plices, the  punishment  should  be  twelve  years’  confinement  in  irons.  •! 
The  law-  of  2d  Prairial,  Pan  4,  (1796)  prescribed  the  same  punishments 
for  an  attempt,  if  .accompanied  by  violence.  All  these  ordinances  a 
were,  however,  annulled  by  the  Napoleon  cpvde,vwhich  prescribes  im- 
prisonment for  the  crime,  if  consummated  or  attempted  with  violence,  i 
If,  however,  the  criminal  has  any  authority  over  the  person  injured, .' 

such  as  a guardian  or  a teacher,  if  Hfe  Be  a servtmt,  public  functionary, . 

L **•  * 


* Blackstone,  vol.  4,  p.  210,  211.  Percivaf,  p.  100;  and  Note  l^p.  228.- 
Clfitty's  Criminal  Law,  2,  p.  818.  \ 

+ Foderd,  4,  p.  326.  “ Among  the  familiar  customs  of  tTie  rslq^of  Man,  are  the 
following : If  a man  ravish  a wife,  he  must  die — if  a maid,  the  ddempsters  (the 
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or  clergyman  ; and,  finally,  if  the  individual,  whoever  he  be,  is  aided 
by  one°or  more  persons,  the  punishment  shall  be  imprisonment  for 
life.* * * * § 

In  Scotland,  the  ravisher  is  exempted  from  the  pains  of  death,  only 
in  case  of  the  woman’s  subsequent  consent,  or  her  declaration,  that 
she  went  off  with  him  of  her  own  free-will ; and  even  then  he  is  to 
suffer  an  arbitrary  punishment,  either  by  imprisonment,  confiscation  of 
goods,  or  a pecuniary  fine.f 

The  law  at  present  in  force  in  England,  is  the  statute  18th  Eliza- 
beth, chap.  7,  in  which  rape  is  made  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
It  is  a necessary  ingredient  in  the  English  law,  that  the  crime  should 
be  against  the  woman’s  will,  and,  in  this,  it  differs  from  the  Homan, 
which  prescribed  the  same  punishment,  whether  the  female^consented 
or  not.  The  civil  law,  also,  (as  we  have  already  stated)  does  not 
seem  to  suppose  a prostitute  capable  of  any  injuries  of  this  kind, 
whilst  the  English  law  holds  it  felony  to  force  even  a concubine  or 
harlot,  because  the  woman  may  have  forsaken  that  course  of  life.  At 
present,  also,  no  time  of  limitation  for  making  complaint  is  fixed,  but 
the  jury  will  rarely  give  credit  to  a stale -accusation.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  may  add,  that  the  common  law  considers  a male  infant, 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  incapable  of  committing  a rape,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  it.  For  though,  (says  Bl'ackstone) 
in  some  felonies,  malitia  supplet  eetatem,  yet  as  to  this  particular 
species,  the  law  supposes  an  imbecility  pf  body  as  well  as  mind.J 

In  the  state  of  New-York,  death  was  formerly  the  punishment  for 
committing  a rape  on  a married  woman  or  a maid.  (Act  passed  Feb. 
14,  1787.)§  And  it  was  also  ordained  at  the  same  time,  that  if  a 
woman  had  been  ravished,  and  afterwards  consented  to  her  ravisher, 
her  husband,  father,  or  next  of  kin,  might  sue  by  appeal  against  such 
offender.||  These  laws,  however,  haye  been  repealed,  the  punishment 
altered,  and- appeals  of  felony  abolished.  The  acts  now  in  force, 
prescribe  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  state-prison, 
on  the  offender  and  his  accomplices',  if  he  have  any,  for  ravishing  by- 
force any  woman-child  of  the  age -of* ten  years  or  upwards,  or  any 
other  woman.  An  assault,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a rape,  may  be 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  both.^y 

In  the  states  of  Delaware,  South-Carolina,  Connecticut,  Massa- 


i ~ . ’ * 

judges)  deliver  to  her  a rope,  a sword,  and(  a ring ; and  she  is  then  to  have  her  choice, 
to  hang,  behead,  or  marfy'him.”  See  a Review  of  a Tour  through  the  Isle  of 
Man,  by  David  Robertson^Esq.  London^  1793,  in  the.  British  Critic,  vol.  3,  p.  408. 
In  China,  rape  is  punished  with  death.  Sed  Edinburgh  Review,  16,  p.  498,  (Re- 
view of  the  Penal  Code  of  China,  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton.) 

* Fodcrd,  4,  p.  328,  329.  Code  Penal,  Art.  331,  333. 

t Edin.  Encyclop.  vol;  1 1,  p.  823.  Law  of  Scotland. , 

1 Blackstone,  4;  chap.  15.  sec.  s'.  * 

§ J+s  and  Vaj^ck’s  edition  of  the  Laws,  vol.  2,  p.  57. 

||  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  57.  ' T 

H Revised  Laws;vol.  1,  p.  -156,408,  409,  410,  500 
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chusetts,  and  Illinois,  death  is  the  prescribed  punishment.*  While  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Vermont,  New-Hampshire,  and  Nevv-Jersey, 
imprisonment  for  a long  term  of  years,  with  or  without  fine,  is  directed  f 
There  is  one  point  which  deserves  attention  before  I conclude  the 
present  section.  Rape  is  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a female,  forcibly 
and  against  her  will.  It  has  been  a subject  of  some  legal  discussion, 
as  to  what  constitutes  this  carnal  knowledge.  Some  judges  have  sup- 
posed that  penetration  alone  was  sufficient,  while  others  have  contended 
that  penetration  and  emission  are  both  necessary.  All  seem  agreed  that 
the  latter  without  the  former  will  not  suffice.  The  following  abstract, 
taken  from  Chitty’s  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  fluctuating  state  of  jurisprudence  on  this  subject.  “ Lord  Coke, 
in  his  reports,  supposes  both  circumstances  must  concur.  12  Cok.  37, 
though  he  does  not  express  himself  so  clearly  in  his  institutes.  Haw- 
kins, without  citing  any  authority,  or  hinting  a doubt,  declares  the 
same  opinion.  Hale,  however,  differs  from  both,  and  considers  the 
case  in  Coke’s  Reports  as  mistaken.  In  more  modern  times,  prisoners 
have  been  repeatedly  acquitted,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  proof  of 
emission.  In  one  instance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prisoner  was  found 
guilty,  under  the  direction  of  Justice  Bathurst,  who  did  not  consider 
this  I'act  as  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  the  guilt.  But  in  Hill’s 
case,  which  was  argued  in  1781,  a large  majority  of  the  judges  decided 
that  both  circumstances  were necessary,  though  Buller,  Loughborough, 
and  Heath,  maintained  a contrary  opinion.  This  then,”  he  adds, 
" seems  to  be  the  stronger  opinion;  and,  at  the  present  day,  if  no  emis- 
sion took  place,  it  would  be  more  safe  to  indict  for  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit, by  which  means  a severe  punishment  might  be  inflicted.”!: 


* Laws  of  Delaware,  Newcastle,  1797,  vol.  1,  p.  67.  Public  Laws  of  South-Ca- 
rolina,  edited  by  Judge  Grimke,  p.  30.  Revised  Laws  of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  1821, 
p.  152.  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  1807.  vol.  3,  p.  340.  Laws  of  Illinois, 
passed  in  1819,  p.  219. — The  laws  of  Virginia  and  Illinois  contain  some  peculiarities 
which  deserve  mention.  The  former  (vol.  1,  p.  188,)  declares,  that  “ it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  county  or  corporation  court  to  order  or  direct  the  castration  of  any 
slave,  except  such  slave  shall  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  ravish  a white  woman; 
in  which  case  they  may  inllict  such  punishment.”  In  Illinois,  it  is  declared  by  sta- 
tute, that  so  much  of  the  law  regulating  the  evidence  in  case  of  rape,  as  makes  emis- 
sion necessary,  is  hereby  repealed ; but  it  adds  the  following  proviso,  which  I can 
hardly  approve:  “ That  the  court  before  whom  any  offender  may  be  brought  for  trial 
for  said  offence,  shall  have  other  satisfactory  proof  or  evidence  of  violence  on  the 
person  of  the  woman  reported  to  have  been  ravished.”  In  Missouri,  I am  informed, 
on  good  authority,  that  the  punishment  directed  by  law  for  rape,  is  castration  by  a 
sldlful  surgeon. 

+ Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1803,  vol.  5,  p.  2.  Revised  Laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, Richmond,  1803,  vol.  I,  p.856.  Laws  of  Vermont,  Rutland,  1798,  p.  159. 
Laws  of  New-IIampshire,  Concord,  1812,  p.  7.  Revised  Laws  of  New-Jersey, 
Trenton,  1821,  p.  246. 

$ Chitty’s  Criminal  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  810.  This  abstract  is  for  the  most  part  taken  i 
from  East's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  (vol.  I,  p.  437  to  440.)  In  this  last  a number  of 
cases  are  given,  which  very  strikingly  prove  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  has  existed  i 
amongst  the  English  judges.  The  leading  particulars  in  the  case  of  Hill,  cited  above,  . 
are  also  stated  ; and  the  great  majority  of  the  judges  that  deemed  both  necessary 
to  constitute  the  crime,  seems  to  have  settled  the  law  in  that  country.  A decision 
conformable  to  it  was  made  by  Baron  Richards  at  the  Northumberland  {issues  in 
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Although  the  definition  of  the  crime  seems  thus  to  be  settled,  yet,  if 
we  proceed  to  notice  the  mode  in  which  the  emission  is  to  be  proved, 
we  shall  find  some  discordance.  East  observes,  that  penetration  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  it,  unless  the  contrary  appears  probable  trom 
the  circumstances ; and  adds,  that  Hawkins  is  expressed  to  that  purpose. 
« So  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  an  assault. with  an  intent  to  ravish 
the  prosecutrix,  she  swore  that  the  defendant  had  had  his  will 
with  her.  and  had  remained  on  her  body  as  long  as.  he  pleased,  though 
she  could  not  speak  as  to  emission,  Judge  Buller  said  that  this  was  a 
sufficient  evidence  to  be  left  to  a jury  of  an  actual  rape;  and  there- 
fore ordered  the  defendant  to  be  acquitted  under  the  present  charge. 
He  said,  that  he  recollected  a case,  where  a man  had  been  indicted  for 
a rape,  and  the  woman  had  sworn  that  she  did  not  perceive  any  thing 
come  from  him  ; biit  she  had  had  many  children,  and  was  never  in  her 
life  sensible  of  emission  from  a man  : and  that  was  ruled  not  to  inva- 
lidate the  evidence  which  she  gave  of  a rape  having  been  committed  on 
her.”* *  Chitty  observes,  “It  is  certain  that  no  direct  evidence  need 
be  given  to  the  emission  ; but  that  will  be  presumed  on  proof  of  pene- 
tration, until  rebutted  by  the  prisoner.  And  it  will  suffice  to  prove 
the  least  degree  of  penetration,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
marks  of  virginity  should  be  taken  from  the  sufferer.”  }-  So  also  Baron 
Richards,  in  the  case  cited  below,  although  he  deemed  emission  essen- 
tial, and  the  woman  was  not  sensible  of  it,  yet  he  told  the  jury,  that  it 
was  for  them  to  deliberate  whether,  on  a careful  examination  of  all  the 


1815 ; and,  as  the  case  is  interesting,  I shall  detail  its  leading  particulars.  The  pro- 
secutrix was  a married  woman,  apparently  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age. 
The  defendants  were  two  brothers,  by  one  of  whom  the  act  was  alleged  to  have 
been  perpetrated,  while  the  other  held  the  husband  forcibly  down  at  not  more  than 
two  yards  distance  from  the  spot  where  his  wife  was  said  to  have  been  violated.  The 
woman  swore  positively  to  the  penetration,  but  could  not  swear  to  the  emission  ; 

1 ®nd  she  assigned  as  a cause,  the  agitation  and  syncope  which  supervened  during  the 

• struggle.  She  perfectly  comprehended  the  import  of  the  question  put  to  her;  and 
declared  explicitly,  that  she  had,  on  every  previous  coition  with  her  husband,  been 

• sensible  of  the  act  of  emission.  Nor  could  she  say  that  she  was  aware  of  any  un- 
usual humidity  of  the  parts  immediately  after  the  commission  of  the  crime.  This 
she  ascribed  to  having  tumbled  or  waded  through  some  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dean  where  the  assault  took  place.  On  both  these  points,  Baron  Richards  laid  great 
stress;  and  told  the  jury,  that  the  fact  of  emission  must  be  sworn  to  or  proved,  in 
order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  rape,  according  to  the  law  of  England.  The  evi- 

t:  dence  of  the  husband  also  went  to  prove,  that  the  ravisher  remained  long  enough  on 
the  body  of  the  female  to  complete  his  purpose.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
however,  failed  in  credibility;  as  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  besides  the  above  particu- 
lars, showed  satisfactorily,  that  the  man  and  his  wife  were  at  the  time  in  a state  of  in- 

> toxication,  sufficient  to  destroy  the  validity  of  what  they  had  sworn  to.  The  pri- 
soners were  accordingly  found  not  guilty.— Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol. 
12,  p.  207. 

* East,  2,  p.  440.  This  case  was  tried  at  the  Winchester  assizes,  1787. 

+ Chitty,  2,  p.  812.  I have  already  quoted  the  case  (p.  76,)  on  which  the  latter 
■part  of  this  dictum  is  founded.  This  may  probably  be  correct  in  children  under 
E .?  yoars  of  age  ; but,  in  all  others,  it  will  be  readily  observed,  that  if  it  be  allowed, 
possibility  o(  the  female’s  proving  the  emission  is  in  a great  measure  done  away. 

urely  such  instances  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  attempts  to  commit  the  erime, 
'nan  the  consummat  ion  of  it. 
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other  collateral  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  had  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied that  this  part  of  the  crime,  as  well  as  every  other,  had  been 
actually  consummated.* 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  in  me  to  canvass  the  high  authorities 
now  cited  ; but  it  would  certainly  seem,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  a solemn 
decision  has  been  made,  recognizing  emission  as  necessary  to  constitute 
the  crime;  while,  on  the  other,  penetration  is  considered  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  it ; and  that  a jury,  even  if  the  former  be  not  directly 
sworn  to,  are  allowed  to  judge  from  all  the  circcmstances  presented  to 
them,  whether  it  did  not  occur.  But  even  if  it  be  consistent,  I conceive 
that  it  is  objectionable  to  insist  on  this  proof. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  views  already  intimating  concerning  the 
possibility  of  committing  this  crime,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  | 
completed,  certainly  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  fact  of  emission  j 
must  prove  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  conviction.  We  may  divide 
females,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  into  two  classes — the  young, 
unmarried  persons  ; and  the  married,  or  those  accustomed  to  sexual 
intercourse.  As  to  the  first,  it  may  be  considered  very  improbable 
that  they  could  be  conscious  of  this,  while  labouring  under  the  in- 
flcience  of  terror,  severe  pain,  faintness,  or  insensibility.  And  to  this 
class  also  belong  those  of  a very  tender  age,  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  of  what  is  necessary  to  complete  it. 

It  is,  however,  urged,  that  there  is  great  propriety  in  requiring  this 
testimony  from  married  females;  and  that  if  they  are  not  sensible  of 
that  " which  constitutes  the  very  essence  and  climax  of  feeling/'  their 
declarations  do  not  deserve  much  credit  as  to  the  other  parts,  in  which 
a less  degree  of  poignancy  of  sensation  is  requisite. f I confess,  that 
language  of  this  kind  appears  to  me  misapplied.  If  proper  resistance 
be  made,  where  the  contest  is  solely  between  two  individuals  of  strength 
in  any  degree  proportionate,  the  crime  can  scarcely  be  completed 
without  violent  personal  injury  to  the  female.  The  exhaustion  that . 
must  be  present,  superadded  to  mental  agitation,  leave  us  some  reason, 
to  doubt  w hether  this  enjoyment  can  be  realized.  And  it  also  deserves  • 
consideration,  that  if  the  resistance  has  been  complete  throughout,  such; 
pain  may  ensue  from  the  repeated  attempts  to  effect- the  crime,  as  to 
dull  all  sensation  on  this  point.  I forbear  pressing  the  case  mentioned; 
by  Judge  Buller,  although  it  is  probably  that  other  females,  like  the 
one  mentioned  by  him,  may  not  be  sensible  of  it.f 

It  may  appear  a rash  conjecture,  but  I cannot  forebear  adding,  that  :i 
the  apprehension  of  false  accusations  appears  to  have  led  to  the  inves-  ! 


* Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  12,  p.  208. 
t Edin.  Mad.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  209. 

j “ Considering  the  nature  of  the  crime,  that  it  is  a brutal  and  violent  attack  upon  i 
the  honour  and  chastity  of  the  weaker  sex,  it  seems  more  natural  and  consonant  to  . 
the  sentiments  of  laudable  indignation  which  induced  our  ancient  lawgivers  to  ranks 
this  offence  among  felonies,  if  all  further  inquiry  were  unnecessary,  after  satis- 
factory proof  of  the  violence  having  been  perpetrated  by  actual  penetration  of  the- 
unhappy  sufferer's  body.  Upon  what,  principle,  and  for  what  rational  purpose,  any 
further  investigation  came  to  be  supposed  necessary,  the  books  which  record  the  dicta 
to  that  effect  do  not  furnish  a trace.'' — East,  2,  p.  436 — 437. 
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ligation  in  question.  Whether  this  would  not  be  better  obviated- by 
inquiring  more  minutely  into  the  degree  of  violence  used,  aud  ascer- 
taining whether  it  would  justify  the  submission  of  the  female,  is  a point 
which  I leave  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  formation  and  ad- 
ministration of  our  laws.  In  our  own  state,  I have  understood,  that 
indictments  for  an  attempt  have  of  late  years  been  more  in  use  than 
for  the  crime  itself.* 

IV.  Of  some  Medico-Legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject. 

Three  questions  relating  to  the  subject  before  us,  have  at  various 
times  been  discussed,  and  they  all  deserve  a brief  notice. 

1.  Whether  the  presence  of  the  venereal  disease  in  the  female  violated, 
is  a proof  in  favour  or  against  her  accusation  ?■  If,  on  examination,  the 
marks  of  this  disease  are  found  recent,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
them  as  corroborating  circumstances.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  re- 
mark, that  the  symptoms  of  venereal  infection  do  not  commonly  make 
their  appearance  until  three  days  after  receiving  it,  while  the  exami- 
nation should  be  made  within  that  time.  Shouid  the  appearances  in- 
dicate any  thing  like  a disease  of  long  standing,  they  must  of  course 
tend  to  weaken  the  complaint  of  the  female.  The  following  is  a case 
which  will  illustrate  these  observations.  On  the  1 1th  of  Dec.  1811, 
Fodere  was  directed,  by  the  imperial  attorney  of  the  court  of  Trevoux, 
to  visit  a female  aged  from  eleven  to  twelve  years,  who  accused  a man 
aged  fitly,  and  of  large  stature,  of  having  committed  a rape  on  her. 
The  crime  she  stated  was  consummated  on  the  26th  of  Nov.  preceding. 
On  examination,  our  author  found  that  in  this  person  the  menses  had 
not  yet  appeared,  the  nymphas  were  inflamed,  and  the  parts  surround- 
ing the  meatus  urinarius  discharged  an  acrid  gonorrhoeal  fluid,  the 
hymen  was  ruptured,  and  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  enlarged,  but  the 
fourchette  was  not  ruptured,  nor  were  there  any  signs  of  great  violence, 
or  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  disproportion  between  the  in- 
dividuals. Foder&  reported  that  the  venereal  disease  in  this  child  was  a 
proof  of  connection,  but  he  did  not  consider  it  so  of  rape.  Her  con- 
duct, he  adds,  was  destitute  of  all  modesty.  The  accusation  was, 
however,  persisted  in;  but,  on  the  trial,  it  was  proved  that  the  parents 
had  placed  her  with  a woman  who  was  a prostitute,  and  also  that  the 
child  had  never  complained  of  violence,  until  after  she  discovered 
symptoms  of  the  venereal.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  j- 

2.  Can  a female  be  violated  during  sleep,  without  her  knowledge? 
If  the  sleep  has  been  caused  by  powerful  narcotics,  by  intoxication^  or 
syncope,  or  excessive  fatigue  be  present,  itjs  possible  that  this  may 


in  l,uA  tT  j'as,  trie,d’,  s°me  years  since’  al  the  Albany  circuit,  by  Mr.  Justice  Platt, 
n which  he  declared  the  law  to  be  as  laid  down  by  the  judges  in  Hill's  case.  Iimis- 
sion,  owever,  is  not  considered  essential  in  Pennsylvania,  (according  to  Judge 
coper ,)  an  properly,  he  adds,  for  it  is  not  the  essence  of  the  crime,  and  it  may 
happen  without  being  perceived  in  cases  of  violence.  (Cooper,  p.  229.)— In  Illinois, 
1 have  already  stated  it  is  expressly  enacted,  “ that  so  much  of  the  law  regulating 
passed  as  ma^es  em'ssion  necessary,  is  hereby  repealed.''  (Acts 

t Foderii,  d,  p.  365—366. 
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occur,  and  il  ought  then  to  he  considered,  to  alt  intents,  a rape.  In 
such  cases,  the  quantity  of  slupifying  drugs  administered  may  be  so 
great,  as  to  render  her  unable,  even  if  awakened  by  the  violence,  to 
withdraw  from  it.  The  proof  of  the  crime  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
injury  sustained,  from  the  symptoms  attendant  on  the  exhibition  of 
narcotics,  (if  they  have  been  given,)  and  which  will  be  noticed  under 
the  head  of  Vegetable  Poisons,  and  finally,  (what  rivay  certainly  happen) 
pregnancy  occurring,  and  its  term  corresponding  to  the  above  tera.  As 
to  natural  sleep,  I totally  disbelieve  its  possibility  with  a pure  person. 
The  medical  faculty  of  Leinsic,  however,  in  1669,  decided  that  it  might 
be  accomplished.  I prefer,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  juridical  faculty 
of  Jena,  who,  in  a similar  case,  only  allowed  the  exceptions  already 
stated.*  As  to  females  accustomed  to  sexual  intercourse,  it  has  been 
supposed  practicable,  but  if  we  do  agree  to  that  opinion,  the  circum- 
stances certainly  should  be  very  corroborative.  Some  degree  of  scepticism 
may,  I think,  be  permitted  concerning  it.f 

d.  Does  pregnancy  ever  follow  rape  f On  this  question  a great  di- 
versity of  opinion  has  existed.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a cer- 
tain degree  of  enjoyment  was  necessary  in  order  to  cause  conception, 
and  accordingly  the  presence  of  pregnancy  was  deemed  to  exclude  the 
idea  of  a rape.  Late  writers,  however,  urge  that  the  functions  of  the 
uterine  system  are  in  a great  degree  independent  of  the  will,  and  that 
there  may  be  physical  constraint  on  those  organs,  sufficient  to  induce 
the  required  state,  although  the  will  itself  is  not  consenting.  We  do 
not  know,  nor  shall  probably  ever  know,  what  is  necessary  to  cause 
conception  ; but  if  we  reason  from  analogy,  we  shall  certainly  find  cases 
where  females  have  conceived  while  under  the  influence  of  narcotics, 
of  intoxication,  and  even  of  asphyxia,  and  consequently  without  know- 
ing or  partaking  of  the  enjoyment  that  is  insisted  on.  I should,  there- 
fore, consider  that  pregnancy  was  not  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
rape,  under  the  limitations  already  laid  down.  Several  writers  on  this 
subject  are,  however,  of  a different  opinion,  and  particularly  Dr. 
Bartley,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  pregnancy  shall  be  con- 
sidered a proof  of  acquiescence,  and  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal  be  delayed  till  the  requisite  time.J 


* The  faculty  of  Leipsic  decided,  “ dormientem  in  sella  virginem  insciara  deflo- 
rari  posse.”  Valentini  Novell®,  p.  30,  S 1 . In  his  introduction,  (page  2,)  our  author 
sneers  at  the  ridiculous  decision  in  this  case.  “ Non  omnes  dormiunt,  qui  clausos 
et  conniventes  habent  oculos.” 

t See  on  this  question,  Foderd,  4,  p.  367  ; Capuron,  p.  52;  Smith,  p.  401  ; and 
Brendelios,  p.  96  and  98 — 9.  This  last  doubts  its  possibility,  even  in  the  exceptions 
stated  in  the  text. 

J Bartley,  p.  43.  The  scope  of  his  argument  is,  that  the  depressing  passions, 
such  as  fear,  terror,  &c.  will  prevent  the  necessary  orgasm  from  occurring.  Farr 
intimates  a similar  opinion,  (p.  43.)  And  so  does  Meierius,  the  editor  of  Brendel, 
(Note,  p.  99.)  Those  who  entertain  the  belief  maintained  in  the  tex,  are  Capuron, 
p.  57 ; Fodert),  4.  p.  369 ; Metzger,  p.  257,  486. — “ Dr.  Good,”  says  the  editors  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  5,  p.  97,  t:  thinks  it 
possible,  though  not  very  lfkely,  that  impregnation  should  succeed  to  rape.”-  I will 
here  express  my  regret  at  not  being  able  to  obtain  the  great  work  of  the  last  author 
in  time  for  using  it  in  the  present  treatise.  I have  no  doubt  that  it  contains  many 
facts  of  which  I might  properly  avail  myself. 
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The  law  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  advanced  above.  Fodere 
mentions  that  there  is  a decree  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  which 
decides  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  on  the  opinion  of  physicians,  who 
reported,  “ Posse  quidem  voluntatem  cogi,  sed  non  naluram,  quo;  semel 
irritatn  pensi  voluptale  fervescit,  rationis,  et  voluntatis  sensum  amit- 
tens,”*  The  English  law  anciently  appears  to  have  considered  preg- 
nancy as  destroying  the  validity  of  the  accusation.  Dalton  quotes 
Stamford,  Britton,  and  Finch,  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  but  later 
writers,  and  in  particular  Hawkins  and  Hale,  question  its  correctness, 
and  deny  its  being  law.f  “It  was  formerly  supposed,”  says  East, 
“ that  if  a woman  conceived,  it  was  no  rape,  because  that  showed  her 
consent;  but  it^is  now  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  such  an  opinion 
has  no  sort  of  foundation  either  in  reason  or  law.”J 

A.  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  crime  against  nature,  and  they 
may  be  properly  introduced  here.  It  may  be  required  to  examine  the 
individual  on  whom  it  has  been  committed.  If  without  consent,  in- 
flammation, excoriation,  heat  and  contusion  will  probably  be  present. 
The  effects  of  a frequent  repetition  of  the  crime,  are  a dilatation  of  the 
sphincters,  ulcerations  on  the  parts,  or  a livid  appearance,  and  thick- 
ening. It  has  been  spggesSSL  that  secondary  symptoms  of  lues  might 
be  mistaken  for  these,,  btifjfl  am  hardly  of  this  opinion.  No  man, 
however,  ought  to  be  condemned  on  medical  proofs  solely.  The  phy- 
sician should  only  deliver  his  opinion  in  favor  or  against  an  accusation 
already  preferred. § 

The  punishment  of  this  crime  has  always  been  signal.  Death  was 
prescribed  by  the  Jewish  and  Roman  laws,  and  is  still  by  the  English  ; 
and,  where  both  consent,  provided  the  one  on  whom  it  is  committed  is 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  both  are  punished.  In  this  state,  it  was  also 
formerly  made  capital,  but  now  is  changed  to  imprisonment  for  life. 


• Foder6,  4,  p.  369.  t Barn's  Justice,  Art.  Rape. 

J East’s  Crown  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  445. 

$ Zacchias,  1,  p.  382.  Foder£,  4,  p.  S74.  Mahon,  p.  138. 
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•:  • . s'  <r 

1 . Laws  of  various  countries  concerning  the  presence  of  prc  in  civil  and  in 


criminal  cases. — 2.  Signs  of  real  pregnancy.  Uncertainty.^^ which  they  are 
liable.  Quickening — explanation  of  it.  Impropriety  of  on  any  single 

proof  of  pregnancy.  Concealed  pregnancy.  Moles.  Jd^Bgils.  Pretended 
pregnancy. — 3.  Superfoetation.  Cases  which  are  deemed  ins^Kjjs  of  it— expla- 


nation of  them  by  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine.  Its  application  in  legal  me- 
dicine.— 4.  Whether  a female  can  become  pregnant  without  her  knowledge,  and 
remain  ignorant  of  it  until  the  time  of  labpur.  Cases  in  which  this  has  been 
deemed  possible. 


the  property,  the  honour,  or  the  life  _ nale.  It  will  probably 
lead  to  a better  understanding  of  this  subject,  if  we  notice 

1.  The  laws  of  various  countries  relating  to  the  presence  of  preg- 
nancy. 

2.  The  signs  of  real  pregnancy,  together  with  the  best  mode  of 
ascertaining  concealed  or  pretended  pregnancy. 

3.  The  arguments  and  proofs  in  favour  and  against  the  doctrine  of 
superfoetation  ; and, 

4.  Some  questions  arising  out  of  the  previous  examination. 

I.  Of  the  laws  of  various  countries  tuhich  relate  to  the  presence  of 


The  Roman  laws  exempted  a condemned  female  from  punishment, 
if  she  was  pregnant,  until  after  her  delivery — “quod  preegnantis  mu~ 
lieris  damnalce  poena  differatur  quoad  pariat.” 

There  are  two  cases  in  the  English  or  common  law,  which  may  re- 
quired knowledge  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  One  is  a proceeding  at 
common  law,  “ where  a widow  is  suspected  to  feign  herself  with  child, 
in  order  to  produce  a suppositious  heir  to  the  estate.  In  this  instance, 
the  heir-presumptive  may  have  a writ  de  ventre  inspiciendo,  to  exa- 
mine if  she  be  with  child  or  not;  and  if  she  be,  to  keep  her  under 
proper  restraint,  until  delivered.  But  if  the  widow  be,  upon  due  ex- 
amination, found  not  pregnant,  the  presumptive-heir  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  inheritance,  though  liable  to  lose  it  again,  on  the  birth  of  a child 
within  forty  weeks  from  the  death  of  a husband.”* 


* The  interest  that  cases  of  this  nature  sometimes  occasion,  and  the  precautions 
tli at  have  been  taken  in  England,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  report : Sir 
Francis  Willoughby  died,  seised  of  a large  inheritance.  He  left  five  daughters, 


F^w  questions  occur  in  legal  medicir  er  importance  than  the 

one  we  are  about  considering.  On  : decision  may  depend 
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The  other  instance  is  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  law,  as  quoted 
above.  When  a woman  is  capitally  convicted,  and  pleads  her  preg- 
nancy, though  this  is  no  cause  to  stay  the  judgment,  yet  it  is  to 
respite  the  execution  till  she  be  delivered.  “In  case  this  plea  be  made 
in  stay  of  execution,  the  judge  must  direct  a jury  of  twelve  matrons, 
or  discreet  women,  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  if  they  bring  in  their 
verdict,  quick  with  child,  (for  barely  t villi  child,  unless  it  be  alive  in 
the  womb,  is  not  sufficient)  execution  shall  be  staid  generally  till  the 
next  session,  and  so  from  session  to  session,  till  either  she  is  delivered, 
or  proves,  by  the  course  of  nature,  not  to  have  been  with  child  at  all.”* * 
Foder&  ancLvCapuron  appear  to  have  examined  every  law  in  the 
French  code,  i/which  has  a bearing  on  this  subject.  The  civil  code,  sect. 
185,  declares,  jmat  no  female  shall  be  allowed  to  contract  marriage 
before  the  ag^of  fifteen  full  years.  Nevertheless,  such  marriage  shall 
not  be  dissolved,  1,  when  six  months  have  elapsed  after  the  female 
or  both  of  the  parties  have  attained  the  required  age ; and  2,  when 
the  female,  although  not  of  the  required  age,  has  become  Pregnant 
before  the  expiration  of  six  months.  The  penal  code,  sect.  27,  also  de- 
clares, that  if  a female  cor^Jefnned  to  die,  states  that  she  is  pregnant, 
and  if  it  be  proved  thatsh^pso,  she  shall  not  suffer  punishment  until 
after  her  delivery.  SevepWJ&Tier  laws  are  mentioned,  which,  by  impli- 
cation, may  be  referred  toV'ufis  subject,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
them.  The  above  are  the  important  ones  now  in  force  in  France.  I 
may,  however,  add,  that  the  law  last  quoted  was  in  existence,  and  had 
been  acted  upon,  since  the  year  1670, in  that  country. f 


(one  of  whom  was  married  to  Percival  Willoughby,)  but  not  any  son.  His  widow, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  stated  that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  This  declaration 
was  evidently  one  of  great  moment  to  the  daughters,  since,  if  a son  should  be  born, 
all  the  five  sisters  would  thereby  lose  the  inheritance  descended  to  them.  Percival 
Willoughby  prayed  for  a writ  de  venire  inspiciendo,  to  have  the  widow  examined  ; 
and  the  sheriff  of  London  was  accordingly  directed  to  have  her  searched  by  twelve 
women,  &c.  Having  complied  with  this  order,  he  returned  that  she  was  twenty 
weeks  gone  with  child,  and  that  within  twenty  weeks,  fuit  paritura.  “ Whereupon 
another  writ  issued  out  of  the  Common  Pleas,  commanding  the  sheriff  safely  to  keep 
her  in  such  an  house,  and  that  the  door  should  be  well  guarded  ; and  that  every  day 
he  should  cause  her  to  be  viewed  by  some  of  the  women  named  in  the  writ,  (wherein 
ten  were  named,)  and  when  she  should  be  delivered,  that  some  of  them  should  be  with 
her  to  view  her  birth,  whether  it  be  male  or  female,  to  the  intent  there  should  not  be 
any  falsity.  And  upon  this  writ  the  sheriff  returned,  that  accordingly  he  had  caused 
her  to  be  kept,  &c.  and  that  such  a day  she  was  delivered  of  a daughter.”  Croke's 
Elizabeth,  p.  566.  See  also,  in  the  matter  of  Martha  Brown,  ex  parte  Wallop,  in 
Brown's  Chancery  Cases,  4,  p.  90,  and  ex  parte  Aiscough,  Peere  Williams’  Reports, 
2,  p.  59 1 . 

* Blackstone,  4,  p.  394,  395.  There  is  another  case  where  the  court  has  inter- 
fered on  proof  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy  being  brought  before  it,  and  that  is, 
where  a female  in  this  situation  is  imprisoned.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Slyrn- 
bridge,  (Croke's  James,  358,)  “ upon  suggestion  that  she  had  been  imprisoned  for 
divers  weeks,  and  was  with  child,  and  would  be  in  danger  of  death,  if  she  should  not 
be  enlarged,”  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  chief-justice,  admitted  her  to  bail,  to  prevent 
the  peril  of  death  to  her  and  her  infant ; and,  in  giving  his  opinion,  he  cites  a similar 
case,  which  happened  in  the  40th  of  Edward  III.  The  editor  remarks,  that  these 
cases  are  cited  as  extraordinary  instances.  ■ The  last  case  is  mentioned  in  Coke 
Littleton,  289.  a.  The  record  states.  “ Quia  eadam  Elena  pregnans  fuit,  et  in  pe- 
riculo  mortis,  ipsa  dimitlitur  per  manucaptionem,  &c.  ad  habendum  corpus,”  &c. 

t Fodere,  1,  p.  321  to  432.  A law,  passed  on  the  23d  Germinal,  year  3.  (1795,) 
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II.  Of  the  signs  of  real  pregnancy,  and  of  concealed  and  pretended 

pregnancy . 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine,  but  little  difficulty  ever  occur* * 
in  ascertaining  the  presence  of  pregnancy.  The  female,  when  she 
consults  a physician,  is  frank  in  her  avowal  of  the  symptoms  present, 
and  from  her  narrative  an  opinion  sufficiently  accurate  can  generally 
he  formed.  The  reverse,  however,  takes  place  in  legal  medicine. 
Here,  pregnancy  may  be  conceai.ed  by  unmarried  women,  and  even 
by  married  ones,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  avoid  disgrace,  and  to 
enable  them  to  destroy  their  offspring  in  its  mature  or  unmaturc  state. 
It  may  also  be  pretended,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  relatives — to  de- 
prive the  legal  successor  of  his  just  claims — to  extort  money,  or  to  de- 
lay the  execution  of  punishment. 

Neither  of  these  can  be  properly  investigated,  without  recurring  to 
the  signs  of  real  pregnancy,  and  this  remark  deserves  particular  notice, 
since,  with  all  the  light  that  modern  science  affords,  serious  errors  have 
notwithstanding  been  committed.  The  female  has  an  interest,  and  a 
wish  to  deceive  the  examiner,  and  her  testimony,  which,  in  ordinary 
cases,  is  so  much  relied  on,  is  here  suspicious,  or  not  to  be  credited. 

Mahon  has  suggested  a useful  division  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy, 
viz.  those  which  affect  the  system  generally,  and  those  which  affect  the 
uterus.* 

The  changes  observed  in  the  system  from  conception  and  pregnancy, 
are  principally  the  following;  increased  irritability  of  temper,  melan- 
choly, a languid  cast  of  countenance,  nausea,  heart-burn,  loathing  of 
food,  vomiting  in  the  morning,  feverish  heat,  with  emaciation  and  cos- 
tiveness, occasionally  depravity  of  appetite,  a congestion  in  the  head, 
which  gives  rise  to  spots  on  the  face,  to  head-ache,  and  erratic  pains  in 
the  face  and  teeth.  The  pressure  of  increasing  pregnancy  sometimes 
occasions  varicose  tumours,  or  auasarcous  swellings  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. The  breasts  also  enlarge,  an  areola,  or  brown  circle,  is  ob- 
served around  the  nipples,  and  a secretion  of  lymph,  composed  of 
milk  and  water,  takes  place. 

All  of  these  do  not  occur  in  every  pregnancy,  but  many  of  them  in 
mostcases.f 

The  changes  that  aflect  the  uterus,  are — a suppression  of  the  menses. 


was  still  more  mild  in  its  provisions.  It  prescribed,  that  no  woman,  accused  of  a 
capital  crime,  should  be  brought  to  trial,  until,  it  was  properly  ascertained  that  she 
was  not  pregnant . In  conformity  with  this,  the  court  of  cassation  reserved  several 
decisions  of  inferior  criminal  courts,  where  it  appeared  that  the  female  had  not  been 
properly  examined  ; and  it  seems,  indeed,  that  they  demanded  proof  that  in  such 
cases  the  examination  had  always  been  made.  (Ibid.  p.  428  to  481.)  This  is  pro- 
bably abolished,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  code  now  in  force. 

* Mahon,  1,  p.  142. 

t Denman,  chap.  7.  Foderd,  1,  p.  434,  &c.  Dr.  Denman  observes,  that  much 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  navel  in  cases  of  doubtful  pregnancy.  It  emerges  in 
real  cases,  until  it  comes  to  an  even  surface  with  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen, 
(p.227.)  Mahon,  however,  remarks,  that  in  many  cases  of  dropsy,  the  same 
appearance  is  seen.  (Vol.  F,  p,  155.) 
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These  cease  returning  at  their  accustomed  period.  An  augmentation 
in  the  size  ot'  the  womb.  This  is  not  perceptible  until  between  the 
eio-hth  and  tenth  week.  At  that  time,  the  foetus,  with  the  surrounding 
membranes,  and  the  waters  contained  in  them,  so  enlarge  it,  that  it 
may  be  felt  lower  down  in  the  vagina  than  formerly  ; nor  does  it 
ascend,  until  it  becomes  so  large  as  to  arise  out  of  the  pelvis;  and  t us 
is  accomplished  at  about  the  fourth  month.  In  the  intermediate 
space,  an  examination  per  vaginam,  will  discover  the  uterus  to  be 
heavier  and  more  resisting  ; and  by  raising  it  on  the  finger,  this  indica- 
tion will  be  particularly  remarked  between  the  third  and  fourth  months. 
The  enlargement  continues — it  becomes  visible,  and  at  the  seventh 
month  the  uterus  is  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  and  at  the  eighth,  as  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  A short  time  before  delivery,  it  somewhat  sub- 
sides. About  the  middle  of  the  pregnancy,  or  between  the  seventeenth 
and  twenty-second  week,  the  female  feels  the  motion  of  the  child,  and 
this  is  called  quickening.  Its  variations  as  to  time  will  be  hereafter 
noticed.  The  vagina  is  also  subject  to  alteration,  as  its  glands  throw 
out  more  mucus,  and  apparently  prepare  the  parts  lor  the  passage  ot 
the  foetus. 

These,  as  now  stated,  are  the  signs  of  pregnancy  usually  enumerated. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  doing  justice  to  the  subject,  if  the  reader 
were  left  to  suppose  that  all  or  most  of  them  are  the  invariable  at- 
tendants on  pregnancy.  Some  may  accompany  diseases;  others  may 
be  altogether  wanting  in  a state  of  true  pregnancy.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  proper  to  examine  the  more  important  signs  in  detail. 

1.  Of  the  expansion  or  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  This  sign  is 
not  visible  during  the  first  months ; and,  after  that  period,  it  may  be 
concealed  for  a length  of  time  by  various  means,  such  as  the  peculiar 
disposition  of  the  dress,  and  the  confinement  of  the  abdomen  by  stays. 
Formerly,  fashion  lent  its  aid  to  this  deception.  As  early  as  1563, 
satires  were  written  in  France  on  the  articles  of  dress  that  were  used 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  female  figure,  both  before  and  behind  ; and 
in  1579,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  they  were  in  general  use.  Cotem- 
porary writers  considered  them,  and  not  without  great  reason,  as  sub- 
servient to,  and  productive  of,  great  depravity  in  manners,  and  parti- 
cularly for  the  concealment  of  pregnancy.*  Another  circumstance 
that  may  lead  to  error,  is  the  variety  that  exists  with  respect  to  corpu- 
lence. This,  in  some  instances,  conduces  to  render  the  question 
doubtful.  Waiving  these,  however,  we  observe,  that  this  sign  is  gene- 
rally observed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  It  then  remains  to 
enquire  whether  the  enlargement  is  the  result  of  disease,  or  of  preg- 
nancy. If  the  former,  it  may  originate  from  suppression  of  the 
menses,  tympanites,  dropsy,  or  schirrosity  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  In 
tympanites,  however,  the  abdomen  is  hard  and  elastic,  and  sounds 
like  a drum  when  pressed  ; and  there  are  irregular  elevations,  which 
appear  to  roll  under  the  finger.  Dropsy,  also,  when  not  encysted,  is 
characterized  by  its  peculiar  symptoms;  and  schirrosity,  by  its  indu- 
rated and  unequal  swelling.  All  these  diseases,  if  the  observer  exer- 


* British  Critic,  7,  p.  539. 
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ciseg  patience  {mil  judgment,  may  he  distinguished  from  pregnancy.* * * §' 
Encysted  dropsy  will  be  understood  with  more  difficulty,  as  no  fluctu- 
ation will  he  observed ; and  the  best  advice  probably  is,  to  mark  the 
symptoms,  as  they  daily  become  more  aggravated  in  this  disease, 
while  the  slighter  affections  of  pregnancy  generally  wear  off.t  Even 
if  we  have  settled  that  there  is  a tumour  of  the  uterus  present,  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  is  caused  by  a foetus.  It  may  arise  from  a mole,  from 
hydatids  in  the  uterus,  or  from  aschirrous  stale  of  that  organ. — These 
remarks  sufficiently  prove,  that  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  a sign 
of  little  importance  in  determining  the  question  of  pregnancy.  It 
should  always  be  noticed,  but  never  relied  on. I 

2.  A change  in  the  state  of  the  breasts  has  by  many  been  considered 
as  a sign.  They  are  said  to  become  larger,  while  the  areola  round  the 
nipples  is  of  a brown  colour  ; and  this  is  accounted  or  on  the  principle 
of  revulsion — the  blood,  after  the  cessation  of  menses,  being  determined 
upwards,  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  the 
breasts  and  uterus.  It  is,  however,  a fallacious  proof.  Suppression 
of  the  menses  may  also  cause  it ; and  it  is  not  universally  present  in 
real  pregnancy. § Even  the  appearance  of  milk,  which  is  so  common 
towards  the  latter  stages;  may  be  unattended  with  pregnancy.  He  ben- 
streit  states,  that  he  has  known  females  in  whom  this  fluid  was  pro- 
duced by  repeated  friction,  suction,  &c.f|  A servant  girl,  says  Belloc, 
slept  in  a room  with  a child  whom  it  was  wished  to  wean.  Being 
disturbed  in  her  repose  by  its  cries,  she  imagined  that  by  putting  it  to 
her  breasts  it  might  be  quieted.  In  a short  time  she  had  milk  suffi- 
cient to  supply  its  wants. IT  An  account  is  also  given  in  a MS.  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  of  a woman,  at  the  age  of  68,  who  had 
not  borne  a child  for  mere  than  twenty  years,  nursing  her  grand- 
children, one  after  another.**  Similar  cases  are  mentioned  by  Foderfc  ; 


* Mistakes  have,  however,  been  made  by  eminent  men,  with  respect  to  dropsy. 
A case  of  uterine  dropsy  is  mentioned  in  the  Phil. Trans,  vol.  18,  p.  20.  There  was 
a determination  of  fluids  to  the  breasts,  and  the  menses  were  suppressed.  The 
female,  however,  went  past  her  time,  continued  enlarging,  and  finally  died.  The 
disease  was  found  on  dissection.  Encysted  dropsy  was  also  mistaken  for  pregnancy 
by  Tulpius,  and  other  eminent  men.  (Phil.  Trans.  9,  p.  181.) 

+ An  instructive  case,  shewing  the  doubts  which  envelope  some  cases  of  sup- 
pression of  the  menses,  and  the  equivocal  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  related 
by  Dr.  Dewees,  in  Chapman’s  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  126. 

J If  an  examination  at  this  early  period  of  pregnancy  be  deemed  necessary,  the 
following  directions  of  Foderii  and  Mahon  should  be  observed.  Empty  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  let  the  female  lie  on  her  back,  with  the  knees  a little  elevated,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  tension  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  woman  be  not  too  fat  or  deformed, 
the  uterus  may  be  felt  through  the  parieties  of  the  abdomen,  by  applying  the 
extended  hand  over  the  middle  of  the  hypogastrium,  so  that  the  thumb  touche*  the 
navel,  and  the  small  finger  the  pubis.  On  her  making  an  expiration,  the  enlarged 
uterus  may  be  felt  hard,  and  of  a spherical  form.  If  these  be  present,  they  indicate 
an  increase  in  site  of  the  uterus,  but  not  the  cause  of  it.  (Fodere,  1 , p.  443.  Mahon, 
1,  p.  149.  See  also  Smith,  p.  485.) 

§ Denman,  p.  227.  ||  Hebenstreit,  p.  185.  U Belloc,  p.  70. 

•«  Smith,  p.  484.  In  the  Phil.  Transactions,  similar  cases  are  related.  One 
grand-mother,  at  sixty,  suckling  her  grand-child,  (vol.  9,  p.  100;)  and  another,  at 
sixty-eight,  suckling  two  grand-children.  This  last  was  seen  by  Dr.  Stack,  who 
relates  the  case.  (Vol.  41,  p.  140,) 
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and,  in  particular,  he  relates  an  instance  of  a female,  who,  on  the  point 
of  being  conducted  to  prison,  declared  herself  a nurse.  Although 
this  was  a falsehood,  yet  in  a few  moments  she  produced  the  requisite 
proof.  The  author  also  suggests,  that  immediately  after  the  cessation 
of  the  menses,  milk  is  often  secreted.* 

3.  The  suppression  of  the  menses.  This  may  take  place  from  disease, 
without  the  presence  of  pregnancy ; and  again,  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
menses  have  continued  in  certain  cases  during  pregnancy.  Dr.  Den- 
man and  others,  however,  conceive  that  this  symptom  is  a never-failing 
consequence  of  conception ; and  the  former,  in  particular,  intimates 
that  a contrary  opinion  has  its  origin  in  credulity  or  vanity.  It  is 
certainly  a strong  argument,  that  an  individual  of  the  extensive  prac- 
tice of  this  accoucheur,  never  met  with  a case  invalidating  the  rule; 
but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  observers  of  equal  eminence  have  occasi- 
onally witnessed  deviations  from  it.  Dr.  Heberden  knew  a female 
who  never  ceased  to  have  regular  returns  of  the  menses  during  four 
pregnancies,  quite  to  the  time  of  her  delivery .f  Deventer  mentions  of 
one  who  became  pregnant  before  menstruating,  and  immediately  after 
conception,  this  discharge  returned  periodically  until  her  delivery,  and 
this  was  the  Case  during  several  successive  pregnancies — inverting,  as  v 
it  were,  the  usual  order  of  nature.];  Dr.  Francis  states,  that  Dr, 
Hosack  had  a patient,  who,  during  her  last  three  pregnancies,  men- 
struated until  within  a few  weeks  of  her  delivery,  and,  notwithstanding, 
brought  forth  a healthy  child  at  each  labour.^ 

As  to  the  diseases  which  produce  suppression,  but  few  remarks  need 
be  made.  They  are  soon  characterised  by  symptoms  with  which  the 
practitioner  is  familiar.  Cases  may,  however,  occur,  as  mentioned  in 
a former  chapter,  (page  39,)  where  the  menstrual  fluid  is  confined  by  a 
substance  closing  the  vagina.  This  produces  enlargement,  and  several 
other  suspicious  appearances.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  recollect  that 
such  a condition  of  the  parts  is  possible. 


* Fodere,  1,  p.  440.  Dr.  Francis,  in  his  edition  of  Denman,  gives  the  following 
case  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Post.  “ A lady  of  this  city  (New-York)  was 
almost  fourteen  years  ago  delivered  of  a healthy  child,  after  a natural  labour;  since 
that  period,  her  breasts  have  regularly  secreted  milk  in  great  abundance,  so  that,  to 
use  her  own  language,  she  could  at  all  times  easily  perform  the  office  of  a nurse. 
She  has  uniformly  enjoyed  good  health  : is  now  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
has  never  proved  pregnant  a second  time,  nor  had  any  return  of  her  menses.” 
(Denman,  p.  229.) — Even  men  are  said  to  have  suckled  children.  Thus  the  bishop 
of  Cork  relates  a case  in  the  Phil.  Transactions,  where  the  father  had  fed  his  child 
in  this  way.  (Vol.  41,  p.  810.)  He  examined  the  breasts,  and  found  them  very 
large.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  saw  the  act  itself. 

Humboldt  states  a case  where  an  Indian  saved  his  child  from  starving,  by  applying 
it  to  his  nipple,  and  that  the  breast  continued  permanently  enlarged. — Editor. 

t Heberden’s  Commentaries.  See  also  Haller,  vol.  7,  part  2,  p.  142,  for  refer- 
ences to  cases  of  a similar  nature.  A remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Francis 
in  theNew-York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  14. 

J Foderd,  1,  p.  437. 

- k Francis’  Denman,  p.  231.  Dr.  Francis  also  mentions  a case  in  his  own  prac- 
tice. Capuron  observes  on  this  sign,  “ Quelquefois  l’ecoulement  periodique  des 
menstrues  dans  le  premier  mois,  mime  pendant  tout  le  temps  de  la  grossesse.” 
(Page  63.) — Belloc,  p.  62,  makes  a similar  remark.  Those  who  deny  the  presence 
of  the  menses,  consider  the  discharge  as  a lucmorrhagaTrom  the  vagina. 
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I will  add  in  this  place,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  citing  a case 
from  Belloc,  that  pregnant  females  may  feign  menstruation  by  staining 
their  linen  with  blood.  This  deception  was  attempted  on  him  by  a 
girl  three  months  advanced.* 

Notwithstanding  the  exceptions  now  stated,  we  should  attach  great 
importance  to  the  absence  of  the  menses.as  indicating  pregnancy,  and 
the  remarks  of  Belloc  on  this  point  are  deserving  of  great  attention. 
“ When  a female  experiences  the  suppression,  along  with  other  symp- 
toms of  pregnancy,  we  may  consider  her  situation  as  yet  uncertain, 
because  these  signs  are  common  to  amenorrhcea  and  pregnancy.  But 
if,  towards  the  third  month,  while  the  suppression  continues,  she  reco- 
vers her  health,  and  if  her  appetite  and  colour  return,  we  need  no  better 
proof  of  pregnancy.  Under  other  circumstances,  her  health  would 
remain  impaired,  and  even  become  worse.”f 

4.  I merely  notice  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  &,'c.  Sfc.  to  state 
that  they  are  altogether  equivocal.  They  accompany  many  diseases — 
are  wanting  in  many  pregnancies,  and  even  if  present,  occur  in  the 
early  stages,  the  time  precisely  when  no  certain  judgment  can  be 
formed. 

5.  Another  sign  that  has  been  depended  on,  is  the  motion  of  ilte 
foetus  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  It  is  wanting  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy,  but  during  the  latter  ones,  may  generally  be  ascertained. 
This  sensation,  however,  which  in  real  pregnancy  the  female  always 
mentions  at  an  early  period,  is  of  course  not  spoken  of  in  concealed 
cases,  and  it  remains  with  the  examiner  to  discover  it  by  other  means. 
To  this  end,  he  dips  his  hand  in  cold  water,  and  applies  it  suddenly  over 
the  region  of  the  uterus.  If  the  foetus  is  alive,  its  motion  will  be  felt, 
except,  according  to  authors,  where  it  is  very  feeble,  or  where  the 
woman  is  dropsical.  But,  unfortunately,  this  sign  is  not  infallible,  the 
foetus  may  be  dead,  or  there  may  be  twins,  in  which  case  the  motion  is 
sometimes  not  felt  until  a late  period.  On  the  other  hand,  flatus  in  the 
bowels,  nervous  irritation,!  or  a mole  in  the  uterus,  has  been  mistaken 
for  it.  A case,  showing  the  uncertainty  of  its  occurrence,  is  related 
by  Capuron  A female,  with  a very  large  abdomen,  was  received  into 
one  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  She  was  visited  by  many  distinguished 
accoucheurs,  surgeons,  and  physicians.  Some  declared  that  she 
laboured  under  ascites — others,  that  a schirrous  and  dropsical  ovarium 
was  present.  An  abdominal  pregnancy  was  also  suspected,  but  no  one 
believed  it  to  be  real  pregnancy,  since  no  motion  of  the  foetus  could  be 
felt.  The  woman  was  kept  on  light  food,  and  innocent  remedies  were 
administered.  The  volume  of  the  abdomen  enlarged,  and  at  last,  after 
three  weeks  of  examinations  and  consultations,  a strong  and  healthy 
child  was  born.  || 


* Belloc,  p.  65.  “ II  faut  exiger  alors  que  parties  soient  lavees  avec  de  l'eau 

tiede  ; si  le%ang  rie  reparait  pas,  le  cas  est  suspect.”  Capuron,  p.  81. 
t Belloc,  p.  60.  Smith,  p.  485. 

t Many  of  the  French  writers  on  midwifery  speak  of  a “ fatisae  groutne 
nerveu.ie.” 

||  Capuron,  p.  73,  74. 
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This  motion  of  the  foetus,  when  felt  by  the  mother,  is  called 
quickening.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  sense  attached  to  this 
word  formerly,  and  at  the  present  day.  The  ancient  opinion,  and  on 
which  indeed  the  laws  of  some  countries  have  been  founded,  was,  that 
the  foetus  became  animated  at  this  period — that  it  acquired  a new  mode 
of  existence.  This  is  altogether  abandoned.  The  foetus  is  certainly, 
if  we  speak  physiologically,  as  much  a living  being  immediately  after 
conception,  as  at  any  other  time  before  delivery  ; aud  its  future  pro- 
gress is  but  the  developement  and  increase  of  those  constituent  princi- 
ples which  it  then  received.  The  next  theory  attached  to  the  term, 
and  which  is  yet  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  standard  works,  is,  that, 
from  the  increase  of  the  foetus,  its  motions,  which  hitherto  had  been 
feeble'and  imperfect,  now  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  communicate  a 
sensible  impulse  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mother.  In  this  sense, 
then,  quickening  implies  the  first  sensation  which  the  mother  has  of  the' 
motion  of  thechild  which  she  had  conceived.* * * § 

A far  more  rational,  and  undoubtedly  more  correct  opinion,  is  that 
which  considers  quickening  to  be  produced  by  the  impregnated  uterus 
starting  suddenly  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  ex- 
plains several  peculiarities  attendant  on  the  phenomenon  in  question — 
the  variely  in  the  period  of  its  occurrence — the  faintness  which  usually 
accompanies  it,  owing  to  the  pressure  being  removed  from  the  illiac 
vessels,  and  the  blood  suddenly  rushing  to  them  ; and  the  distinctness 
of  its  character,  differing,  as  all  mothers  assert,  from  any  subsequent 
motions  of  the  foetus.  Its  occasional  absence  in  some  females  is  also 
readily  accounted  for,  from  the  ascent  being  gradual  and  unobserved. f 

This  subject  will  again  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Abortion.  At 
present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  considerable  variety  occurs 
as  to  the  time  of  quickening.  Dr.  Denman  observes,  that  it  happens 
Irom  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  week,  but  most  commonly  about  the 
sixteenth,  after  conception.  Again,  Puzos,  a celebrated  continental 
accoucheur,  says,  that  it  takes  place  at  the  end  of  two  months,  but 
most  commonly  1 at  the  expiration  of  eighteen  weeks.  Hydropic 
women,  he  adds,  do  not  observe  it  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  month. I 
And  in  a late  trial  for  abortion  in  England,  the  medical  witness  de- 
posed that  it  took  place  at  eighteen  weeks,  sometimes  in  fourteen,  and 
sometimes  not  till  twenty  weeks,  but  mostly  at  eighteen.  That  he 
never  knew  it  so  late  as  twenty-five,  though  it  might  happen,  in  some 
•cases,  at  twenty-one  or  two. 

I his  discordance  in  the  observations  of  physicians  is  readily  ex- 
plained, by  recurring  to  the  cause  just  now  assigned.  And  we  may 


* See  Denman,  &c.  r 

t Mr.  Royston  appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  satisfactorily  developed  this 
.opinion  to  the  public,  although  he  gives  the  credit  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Jackson,  of  origi- 
nally advancing  the  idea.  See  his  paper,  copied  from  the  London  Med.  and  Phys. 
Journal,  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  3,  p.  25.  Writers  on  midwifery  are  em- 

Rep ol* ito r y S 1* 1 146  ^ ^on<^ues^  P*  38  > anc*  a^so  Hogben,  in  London  Med, 
t Foder£,  1,  p.  446.  i 

§ Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  6,  p.  248. 
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reasonably  suppose,  that  the  motion  in  question  will  be  soonest  felt 
when  the  developement  has  been  most  rapid.  The  practical  deduc- 
tion respecting  it,  in  a case  of  supposed  pregnancy,  is  not  to  pronounce 
a female  unimpregnated,  because  it  cannot  at  once  be  felt.  The  ex- 
amination should  be  frequently  repeated,  before  a decisive  opinion  be 
given.  >' 

6.  The  last  sign  that  I shall  notice  is  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
uterus ; and  this  is  ascertained  by  what  is  called  the  touch.  It  is 
founded  on  the  following  physiological  facts.  After  conception,  the 
fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus  both  increase,  and  the  former,  from  its 
becoming  heavier,  will  naturally  descend  lower  down  in  the  pelvis,  and 
thus  project  farther  into  the  vagina.  The  uterus  remains  in  this  situ- 
ation until  it  become  so  large  as  to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis;  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  temporary  abbreviation  of  the  vagina  isasign  of  pregnancy^ 
though,  of  course,  an  equivocal  one.  The  body  of  the  uterus  ahd 
enlarges,  and  the  neck  of  it  becomes  shorter,  and  finally  is  completely 
effaced.  During  the  period  that  this  is  taking  place,  and  which  is 
generally  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  months,  the  vagina  is  more 
elongated,  since  the  uterus  rises  further  up.  It  gradually  descends 
towards  the  period  of  delivery.  The  os  uteri  also  varies  ’with  the 
changes  in  the  cervix.  The  lips  gradually  flatten  and  disappear,’ and, 
towards  delivery,  a small  rugous  hole  only  is  discoverable;* 

Now,  with  a knowledge  of  these  facts,  we  may  proceed  to  an  exami- 
nation, to  ascertain  their  presence.  Having  evacuated  the  bladder  and 
intestines,  the  female  is  laid  in  such  a position,  that  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  may  be  in  a state  of  relaxation.  The  fore  and  middle  finger's 
of  the  right  hand  are  then  introduced  into  the  vagina,  whilst  the 
abdomen  is  to  be  felt  with  the  left.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus,  its  neck 
and  body,  are  then  examined,  and  having  hold  of  the  uterus,  it  is 
gently  moved,  until  motion  is  perceived. f 

This  investigation,  it  will  be  perceived,  elucidates  the  state  both  of 
the  womb  and  of  the  f’oitns.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unequivocal 
modes  of  ascertaining  pregnancy.  But  it  requires  long  habit  to  become 
expert  at  it,  and  this  few  practitioners  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining.  The  most  distinguished  accoucheurs  have  been,  and  pro- 
bably will  continue  to  be,  deceived  with  it.  Of  this,  the  works  of 
Mauriceau  and  Baudelocque  bear  testimony;  and  Foder&  relates  a case 
which  should  make  every  physician  distrust  his  skill.  In  a hospital 
where  he  attended,  a female  was  detained  on  suspicion  of  being  preg- 
nant. Several  medical  persons  visited  and  examined  her.  Some 
declared,  that  she  was  in  the  eighth  month  ofpregnaney,  whilst  others 
denied  that  she  had  ever  conceived.  She  was  kept  in  the  hospital 
during  a whole  year,  and  was  then  dismissed  as  large  as  ever.J 
There  are  also  some  varieties  in  the  conformation  of  parts  that  render 
this  sign  useless,  or  unavailable.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  is  oftentimes 
seated  very  low,  both  in  married  and  unmarried  females,  while  in 


* Denman,  W.  Hunter,  Burns.  The  os  uteri  is  also  found  closed  with  a gelati- 
nous matter. 

•K  Foder£,  1,  p.  450.  Smith,  p.485. 


I Foder£,  ),  p.  451. 
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oihers,  it  is  almost  out  of  reach.  Moles  and  hydatids  also  produce  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  uterus,  and  an  examination  by  the  touch* 
may  give  an  impression  very  similar  to  that  of  a child  contained  in  it. 
But,  above  all,  the  value  of  it  is  diminished,  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
made  with  mdst  readiness  at  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy,  when  the 
uterus  is  low  down,  while,  at  the  seventh  month,  the  uterus  has  risen 
high  up,  and  can  be  examined  with  much  greater  difficulty.  It  can 
thus  be  applied  with  greater  certainty  of  success  only  at  periods,  when 
out-  opinions  at  the  best  must  be  doubtful. 

The  result  to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  will  probably  appear  to 
many  readers  as  an  extraordinary  one.  But  it  is  no  less  correct,  and 
the  distinction  is  the  following.  In  ordinary  life,  the  existence  of  preg- 
nancy is  readily  known  and  observed.  The  cases  in  which  females 
have  made  mistakes  on  this  point  are  few,  and  those  few,  from  the  fear 
of  ridicule,  are  studiously  concealed.  We  are  hence  led  to  form  an 
opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  more  readily  known  than  this.  But  the 
case  is  altered,  when  a medical  witness  is  called  upon  to  prove  its  ex- 
istence on  oath.*  He  is  then  bound  to  weigh  all  the  'possible  causes 
that  may  produce  these  various  symptoms,  and  heis  to  recollect  that 
all  of  them  have  occasionally  proved  equivocal.  There  is  no  one  inva- 
riable sign  of  pregnancy,  and  it  is  probably  well  that  there  is  not.f  It 
will  teach  the  physician  that  delay  is  all-important — that  before  decid- 
ing, his  examinations  should  be  frequently  repeated,  and  that  an 
opinion  should  seldom  be  hazarded  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  he  may  have  the  life  of  a fellow-being  and 
her  property  at  his  disposal,  surely  he  Will  not  desire  to  be  in  haste  on 
so  important  a subject.! 


* Mary  Heath  was  tried,  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  in  Ireland,  for  perjury 
in  the  great  Annesley  cause.  The  object  of  this  cause  was  to  ascertain  whether 
James  Annesley  was  the  son  of  Lord  Altham.  On  the  trial  of  Mary  Heath,  Dr. 
Samuel  Jemmat,  an  aged  and  respectable  practitioner,  testified  that  he  had  formerly 
been  consulted  by  Lady  Altham,  and  found  her  with  child.  She  had  all  the  usual 
symptoms.  One  of  the  counsel  asked  him,  f<  Upon  your  oath,  sir,  are  there  any 
rules  in  your  profession,  by  which  a pregnancy  can  be  discerned  from  a tympany, 
or  any  other  like  disorder  ? Answer.  By  virtue  of  my  oath,  that  question  would 
puzzle  not  only  the  colleges  of  physicians  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  the  Royal 
Society  too— Jury.  Is  there  such  a thing  as  a false  conception ? A.  Very  often,  a 
mola,  there  is. — Q.  Are  the  symptoms  the  same  ? Have  women  grown  big  with  a 
false  conception.  A.  They  have  done  it.” — Hargrave’s  StateTrials,  vol.  9,  p.  463. 

+ “ Concludamus  ergo,  ex  prsedictis;  quod  cerla  pregnantiae  cognitio  ex  nullis 
aigais  indubitato  haberi  potest,  sed  bene  conjecturalis  ac  dubia;  nullum  enim  sig- 
num  tam  proprium  pregnantiae  liabemus,  quod  ex  aliqua  praeternaturali  causa 
originem  haberi  non  possit.”  Zacchias,  vol.  1,  p.  90. — “ Toute  notre  sagacite, 
mise  en  oeuvre,  ne  peut  nous  fournir  ancun  signe  invariable  que  determine  l’existence 
du  foetus  dans  la  matrice.”  (Mahon,  l,  p.  141.)  “ The  verification  of  the  pregnant 
state  cannot  depend  on  the  importance  due  to  any  particular  sign.  It  must  depend 
on  the  existence  of  several.”  (Smith,  p.  484.)  See  also  Foderd,  1,  p.  433.  Capu- 
ron,  p.  81. 

J Cases  are  said  to  be  mentioned  by  various  writers,  as  Ambrose  l’are,  Mauri- 
ceau,  &c.  where  female  criminals  hare  been  executed  on  the  decision  of  examiners,  that 
pregnancy  was  not  present ; and,  notwithstanding,  a foetus  has  been  found  after 
death.  The  following,  from  Deveaux,  is  a melancholy  example.  In  November, 
1655,  in  France,  several  midwives  examined  a female  under  .sentence  of  death,  and 
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Intricate  then  as  this  subject  is,  and  as  it  has  been  our  object  thus 
far  to  show,  we  must  not,  however,  proceed  to  an  opposite  extreme, 
arid  abandon  these  signs  as  altogether  uncertain.  The  cases  where, 
by  our  laws,  the.  physician  is  called  upon  to  examine,  are  precisely 
those  in  which  delay  can  only  cause  temporary  injury  as  to  property, 
and  it  may  prolong  life,  even  if  guilty — and  he  should  therefore  give 
an  opinion  lor  or  against  the  'probability  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 
He  is  therefore  justified,  in  cases  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  concealed, 
in  giving  a strong  opinion  in  favour  of  it,  when  the  menses  are  sup- 
pressed, and  the  patient  continues  in  good  health  ; when  the  abdomen 
gradually  enlarges,  the  breasts  increase  in  size,  and  the  areola  around 
them  becomes  dark-coloured  ; arid  when,  6n  examination,  the  motion  of 
the  foetus  is  perceived,  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  found  diminishing, 
and  its  orifice  thin.  The  combination  of  these  symptoms  is  calculated 
to  prevent  that  error  to  which  the  study  of  a single  one  might  lead.* * 

A few  remarks  are  here  necessary,  with  respect  to  extra  uterine 
pregnancy.  The  early  symptoms  of  it  are  generally  the  same  as  in 
common  gestation — 4he  abdomen  and  uterus  enlarge,  the  menses  are 
suppressed,  the  breasts  increase  in  size,  and  very  often  the  child 
quickens  at  the  proper  time,  but  is  more  felt  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  On  examination,  however,  the  uterus  is  not  found,  after  the 
middle* of  pregnancy,  to  take  on  those  changes  in  its  body  and  neck 
which  we  have  before  described.  Severe  pain  is  also  not  an  uncom- 
mon attendant  of  these  cases.  At  the  end  of  eight,  nine,  or  ten  months 
of  gestation,  appearances  of  labour  come  on,  and  continue  for  a longer 
or  shorter  period  of  time;  the  motions  of  the  child  cease,  and  milk  is 
secreted.  The  case  terminates  sometimes  in  death,  from  the  irritation 
produced ; sometimes  the  foetus  is  voided  by  the  natural  passages, 
■while  again  it  will  remain  in  the  abdomen  for  years,  without  affecting 
the  heahh.t 

Should  the  physician,  as  a medical  jurist,  suspect  the  presence  of  a 
case  of  this  kind,  he  can  do  nothing  more  than  desire  a delay  until  the 
supposed  termination  of  the  gestation.  The  proofs  are  not  so  infallible, 
but  that  a foetus  in  utero  may  possibly  be  present. 

The  most  difficult  case  of  concealed  pregnancy  that  probably  can 
occur,  is  when  it  is  accompanied  with  ascites.  The  motion  of  the 


deposed  that  no  sign  of  pregnancy  was  present  She  was  executed  ; but,  on  dissec- 
tion, a foetus,  of  the  third  or  fourth  month,  was  discovered.  The  ntidwives  were 
severely  admonished  by  the  magistrates  ; and  it  was  decided,  that  whenever  a female 
declared  herself  pregnant,  her  punishment  should  be  delayed  for  a sutiicient  length 
of  time  to  determine  the  certainly  of  the  fact.  (Fodere,  2,  p.  444.) 

* It  has  been  lately  announced,  that  pregnancy  may  be  discovered  by  auscultation  ; 
and  that  the  operation  may  be  performed  either  by  applying  the  ear  to  different 
narts  of  the  abdomen,  or  by  using  the  sli  thoscope  of  Lacnnec.  The  discovery  does 
not  appear  as  yet  sufficiently  matured.  Some  interesting  particulars  concerning  it 
may  be  found  in  the  New-England  Journal,  vol.  1 1.  p.  420;  the  Journal  of  Foreign 
Science,  vol.  2,  p 706  ; and  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Sur- 


gery. vol.  4.  p.  871. 

41  A very  lull  collection  of  references  to  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  will  be 
found  in  the  notes  to  Hums’  Midwifery.  Additional  ones  are  meutioned  in  Foder*,  ’ 
1 . p.  45?  to  459  ; nnd  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  passim. 
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foetus  cannot  be  perceived ; and  it  is  also  added  by  Fodere,  that  the 
uterus  does  not  take  on  its  ordinary  developement.  iet  many  cases 
are  on  record,  where  females,  with  this  disease  oh  them,  have  been 
delivered  of  healthy  children.  In  suspected  cases,  the  practitioner 
should  wei<jh  the  symptoms,  'and  ascertain  whether  they  are  all  refer- 
able to  the  disease — his  medicines  should  be  mild,  and  patience  exer- 
cised as  to  the  event.* * * § 

In  the  sketch  now  given,  of  the  signs  of  real  pregnancy,  most  of  the 
remarks  are  directly  applicable  to  concealed  or  pretended  cases.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  1 may  observe,  that  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances already  enumerated,  the  following  should  also  be  noticed.  1. 
The  age  of  the  individual.  No  female  can  be  impregnated  in  Cur  own 
climate  under  the  age  of  thirteen,  nor  above  that  of  fifty,  provided  she 
has  been  previously  barren. -f  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  it  is 
correct  as  a general  rule.! — Again,  impregnation  is  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  menstruation  ; and  this  last,  in  fact,  constitutes  in  every 
country  the  state  of  puberty.  There  are,  however,  cases  on  record,- 
where  females  have  become  pregnant  without  ever  menstruating.  Sir 
E.  Home,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1817,  mentions  the  case 
of  a young  woman  who  married  before  she  was  seventeen,  and  although 
she  had  never  menstruated,  became  pregnant.  Four  months  after  her 
delivery,  she  became  pregnant  a second  time  ; and  four  months  after 
the  second  delivery,  she  was  a third  time  pregnant,  but  miscarried. 
After  this,  she  menstruated  for  the  first  time,  and  continued  to  do  s d 
for  several  periods,  and  again  became  pregnant.^  2.  Wd  should 


* A memoir  by  Scarpa,  on  pregnancy  accompanied  by  ascites,  is  published  irt 
the  Quart.  Jour.  For.  Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  1,  p.  249.  This  distinguished  surgeon 
performed  the  operation  with  success  in  a case  related  by  him.  The  children  (it 
was  a twin  case,)  died,  however,  in  a few  seconds  after  delivery. 

t Heat,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  seems  to  produce  sexual  maturity  in  the 
animal  body,  in  a way  perhaps  analogous  to  that  which  it  performs,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Bruce  mentions,  that  in  Abyssinia,  he  has  frequently 
seen  mothers  of  eleven  years  of  age.  In  Bengal,  I have  seen  many  girls  come  to 
the  age  of  puberty  at  that  period,  and  sometimes  a mother  under  the  age  of  12.  I 
formed  an  opinion,  tho’  perhaps  I had  not  a sufficient  number  of  facts  to  bear  me 
out  in  it,  that  precocious  pubescence  was  to  be  found  more  frequently  among  an 
unfortunate  class  of  females,  who  are  sold  when  very  young  by  their  parents,  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  and  who  being  brought  up  in  the  stews,  their  passions  are 
daily  excited  by  voluptuous  and  licencious  scenes.  In  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
the  girls  who  work  in  the  cotton-mills,  which  are  of  necessity  kept  at  a high  tem- 
perature, and  where  morality  is  not  at  a much  higher  pitch  than  in  a Rhindy 
Ghurr  in  India,  the  same  effect  obtains. — Editor. 

I Many  cases  of  births  in  advanced  age  are  on  record.  See  Capuron,  p.  93  and 
98.  The  succession  to  an  estate  was  disputed  in  France,  beca'usd  the  mother  was 
fifty-eight  years  old  when  the  child  was  born.  It  was  decided  in  favour  of  (he  ap- 
plicant, because  similar  instances  are  mentioned  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
Smith,  p.  493,  mentions  cases  of  early  and  late  fecundity.  I quote  the  following, 
because  it  happened  lately.  “May,  1816,  Mrs.  Ashley,  wife  of  John  Ashley,  gra- 
zier, of  Firsby  near  Spilsby,  at  the  age  of  54,  was  delivered  of  two  female  children, 
which,  with  the  mother,  were  likely  to  do  well.”  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  vol. 
9,  part  2,  p.  508. 

§ Francis’  Denman,  p.  174.  See  Foderd,  1,  p.  396 ; Capuron,  p.  96,  for  similar 
cases,  Also  Moseley  on  Tropical  Diseases,  p.  103  104.  “ Ego  habui  nmican  • 
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ascertain,  whether  any  of  the  causes  of  sterility,  as  already  enumerated, 
be  present.  3.  Women  often  fancy  themselves  pregnant  when  the 
menses  cease.  I his  great  change  in  the  system  often  produces 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  nausea,  and  the  breasts  fill  with  a milky 
fluid.  Caution  is  necessary  in  such  cases,  in  giving  a decided  opinion  ; 
and  Van  Sweiten  mentions  two  instances  which  teach  a valuable 
lesson.  A female  had  a son  when  she  was  twenty-five  years  of  age; 
twenty  years  after,  she  declared  herself  pregnant  the  second  time. 
This  was  disbelieved  by  all,  but  it  was  verified  in  due  season.  Again, 
a female  had  been  delivered  of  fourteen  children,  and  might  hence  be 
supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  After 
the  birth  of  the  last  child,  the  mepses  ceased  for  eight  years;  and,  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  she  supposed  herself  again  pregnant;  but  a few 
months  reduced  her  size,  and  showed  that  she  had  been  mistaken.  4. 
There  are  various  substances  or  fluids  formed  in  the  uterus,  which 
cause  the  female  to  imagine  that  she  is  in  this  state.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion are  moles  and  hydatids. 

The  term  mole  does  not  appear  to  be  very  accurately  defined.  I shall 
understand  by  it,  a fleshy  substance  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus — enveloped  in  a membrane,  and  generally  filled  with  blood, 
although  occasionally  dry.  On  cutting  into  it,  various  parts,  resem- 
bling an  imperfect  foetus,  will  be  observed.  The  symptoms  produced 
are  at  first  very  similar  to  those  of  pregnancy.  The  stomach  is 
affected,  and  the  breasts  and  belly  enlarge.  The  latter,  however, 
increases  much  faster,  and  is  softer  and  more  variable  in  size  than  in 
real  pregnancy.  It  is  sometimes  as  large  at  the  second  month  as  in 
the  fifth  of  perfect  conception.  The  duration  of  this  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  generally  comes  away  at  the  third  or  fourth  month,  although  in 
some  cases  it  has  not  been  evacuated  until  the  sixth  or  seventh,  and  it 
is  even  said  to  have  been  retained  for  years.* * 

This  term  has  also  been  applied  to  those  coagula  which  not  unfre- 
quently  accompany  the  process  of  menstruation,  and  which  appear  to 
have  remained  so  long  in  the  uterus  as  to  have  retained  the  fibrous 
- parts  of  the  blood  only.  Many  unmarried  females  discharge  these,  and 
they  should  be  accurately  distinguished  from  the  former.  The  one 
is  to  be  deemed  the  product  of  conception,  and  the  other  not.f  And 


laudabilis  temperamenti  et  complexionis,  quae  octo  filios  tulit  consequenter,  id  est, 
Omni  anno  unum,  nunquam  tamen  visa  una  gutta  sanguinis  menstrui.”  (Low,  p. 
523.) — Impregnatio  nullis  unquain  pr®viis  menstruis.  (Stalpart,  vol.  2,  Obs.  81.)— 
A case  is  also  mentioned  by  Prof.  Jarpes,  of  Philadelphia,  of  a female  who  had  not 
menstruated  tor  nearly  two  years  before  her  pregnancy.  (Hosack's  Med.  and  Phil. 
Register,  vol.  4,  p.  422.)  See  also  New-York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2, 
p.  13;  and  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  2,  p.  119. 

• A case  came  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1781,  in  which  tire  female  sued 
for  damages,  for  seduction.  Twenty  months  after  this  was  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  she  brought  forth  a mole.  The  parliament  very  properly  decided 
against  her,  on  the  score  of  character  ; but  they  added,  what  may  be  questioned 
upder  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  unmarried females,  and  even  nuns, 
have  discharged  moles,  without  any  previous  criminal  connexion.  Foderc,  1,  p.  477. 

f <•'  True  moles  are  distinguished  from  the  false,  and  other  growths  of  the  uterus, 
by  their  not  deriving  their  origin  from  the  substance  of  the  womb,  or  its  membrane; 
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these  bloody  coagula  are  wanting  in  the  characteristics  of  a true  mole, 
viz.  the  fleshy  texture,  and  the  enveloping  membrane. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  a true  mole  may  be  mistaken  for 
real  pregnancy  during  some  months.  By  however  attending  to  the 
following  circumstances,  the  difficulty  may  in  some  degree  be  solved. 
The  early. and  rapid  increase  in  size  of  the  uterus — the  sensation  of 
pressure,  which  often  produces  pain,  and  the  want  of  motion  when  ex- 
amining the  uterus.  This  last,  however,  is  seldom  applicable,  since  the 
investigation  is  usually  made  in  the  early  stages.  Fodere  adds,  that 
the  breasts  are  not  filled  with  a milky,  but  with  serous  fluid,  and  that 
the  female  often  experiences  violent  convulsive  motions  in  her  abdo- 
men.* * * * § Occasional  discharges  of  blood,  per  vaginam,  during  the  gesta- 
tion of  the  mole,  are  not  uncommon. 

Hydatids,  or  dropsy  of  the  uterus,  which  I shall  consider  as  synony- 
mous^ are  generally  supposed  to  proceed  from  coagula  of  blood,  or 
from  portions  of  the  placenta,  degenerated  during  the  process  of  preg- 
nancy. There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  that  they  are  occasionally  an  ori- 
ginal production  of  the  uterus.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  to  a 
minute  description  of  them ; but  we  may  observe,  that  usually  these 
watery  vesicles  hang  together  in  clusters,  occupy  a considerable 
space,  and  produce  a corresponding  distention.  Their  early  symptoms 
are  those  of  pregnancy.^  The  tumour  of  the  abdomen,  however,  does 
not  correspond  to  the  supposed  period,  nor  does  the  state  of  the 
uterus ;§  and  at  the  accustomed  time  no  motion  is  felt  by  the  mo- 
ther. There  is  more  or  less  of  disease  of  the  system  present  as  this 
gestation  advances,  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  real  pregnancy.  There 
is  no  certain  time  for  their  discharge.  Often,  however,  they  do  not 
come  away,  until  some  period  after  real  pregnancy  would  have  been 
accomplished.  Their  expulsion  is  attended  with  pain,  often  of  the  se- 


but  by  their  being  always  the  consequence  of  conception.”  Voigtel’s  Pathological 
Anatomy,  in  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1 1,  p.  99. — “ It  is  the  opinion 
of  many,  that  these  substances  are  never  formed  in  the  virgin  state,  and  no  case  that 
I have  yet  met  with  contradicts  the  supposition.”  (Burns,  p.  79.) — See  Denman, 
p.  149.  Candour,  however,  obliges  me  to  add,  that  some  writers  believe  they  may 
occur  in  chaste  females.  Smith,  p.  298.  Mahon  appears  to  doubt  their  existence. 
Stalpart  (vol.  1.  Observ.  73,)  relates  some  curious  cases. 

* Fodere,  1,  p.  469. 

t See  Denman,  p.  148;  and  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Baillie  and  Sprengel,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Francis  in  favour  of  this  belief.  Dr.  James,  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  advocated  a similar  opinion.  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol. 
1,  p.  499.  Jno.  Burns,  (chap.  10,  Note  62,)  however,  considers  them  distinct 
diseases. 

$ Mr.  Charles  M.  Clarke  considers  the  following  as  a diagnostic  symptom  of 
hydatids — the  occasional  and  sudden  discharge  of  an  almost  solourless  dnd  inodo- 
rous watery  fluid.  Journal  For.  Science,  vol.  3,  p.  85. 

§ Burns,  p.  80.  Do  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  increase  as  in  real  pregnancy,  in 
cases  where  hydatids  of  the  uterus  alone  are  present:  and  is  there  any  case,  where 
an  examination  has  been  made  on  a pure  female  labouring  under  this  disease  ? I have 
not  been  able  to  find  any.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  hydatids  may  succeed  to 
genuine  pregnanfcy.  The  foetus  may  die,  and  both  it  and  the  placenta  degenerate 
into  them. 
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yerest  kind,  and  occasionally  with  haemorrhage. * An  instructive  case 
js  related  by  Dr.  Eights,  where  the  female  conceived  herself  pregnant, 
but  felt  no  motion,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  months  was  seized  with 
pain,  and  occasional  watery  discharges.  This  continued  some  time, 
and  then  ceased.  A month  after,  she  was  attacked  with  labour-pains 
and  discharged  about  a gallon  of  hydatids.  On  the  third  day  after 
this,  there  was  a copious  secretion  of  milk.f  Mauriceau  also  states  the 
case  of  the  wife  of  President  de  Nemours,  who  was  considered  preg- 
nant during  a whole  year,  and  at  last  was  relieved  by  a copious  watery 
discharge.}; 

5.  I wilt  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  with  the  following  case, 
related  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Low.  In  1798,  a female  in  the  royal 
infirmary  at  Edinburgh  stated  that  she  was  in  labour.  According 
to  custom,  a house-pupil  was  sent  to  attend  her,  which  he  did  very 
faithfully  for  two  days  and  two  nights.  At  the  cud  of  that  period,  he 
sent  for  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  professor  of  midwifery,  who  examined  her, 
and  much  to  the  mortification  both  of  the  student  and  the  woman, 
declared  that  she  must  become  pregnant,  before  she  could  be  de- 
livered. The  disease  under  which  she  laboured  was  physometra,  or 
wind  in  the  uterus — a complaint  which  is  certainly  very  rare,  but 
which  practical  writers  mention  as  having  occurred. § 

Cases  of  pretended  pregnancy  have  occasionally  excited  considerable 
attention,  from  peculiar  circumstances  attendant  on  them.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  instance  of  Bianca  Capello,  the  mistress  of  the  Prince  of 
Tuscany,  who,  in  order  to  gratify  his  wish  of  having  an  heir,  feigned 
herself  pregnant,  and,  at  the  expected  period,  introduced  the  child  of 
another  as  her  own.  And  in  more  modern  times,  Joanna  Southcoll, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  declared  herself  pregnant,  and  was  believed 
by  her  followers  in  England — nay  more,  she  even  found  medical  men 
who  attested  to  it,  although  she  staled,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  was  a 
virgin.  Her  death,  however,  occurred  previous  to  the  expected  delivery, 
gnd,  on  dissection,  no  traces  of  pregnancy  could  be  discovered.  || 


* A case  is  mentioned  by  Mr..  Watson,  F.R.S.  in  the  Phil.  Transactions,  (vol.  41, 
p.  711,)  in  whom  they  were  discharged  with  pain  and  haemorrhage.  The  female  was 
forty-eight  years  old.  There  was  no  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  or  ol  the  breasts, 
and  she  attributed  her  symptoms  to  a cessation  of  the  menses.  The  hydatids  were 
united  like  a cluster  of  grapes,  to  a spongy  substance. 

t American  Med.  and  Phil.  Register,  4,  p.  519.  See  also  New- York  Med.  and 
Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  151.  Case  by  W.  Moore.  M.  D.— Several  cases  of  hydatids 
of  the  placenta  are  also  mentioned  in  a most  valuable  medico-legal  essay,  entitled 
a a vindication  of  the  opinions  delivered  in  evidence  by  the  medical  witnesses  for  the 
crown,  on  a late  trial  for  murder  at  Lancaster.’*  Liverpool,  1808. — I shall  notice  it  at 
length  hereafter. 

‘ + Fodere,  1,  p.  478.  This  author  suggested,  that  if  water  be  contained  in  the 
uterus,  by  raising  it  on  the  point  gf  the  linger,  a fluctuation  more  or  less  distinct  will 


Jbe  perceived. 

§ Burns,  jf.  82.  Denman,  p.  148. 

II  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  48,  Art.  11.  In  the  stormy  period  that  preceded  the 
abdication  of  James  II.  it  seems  to  have  been  a favourite  opinion  among  the  protes- 
tants,  that  the  Pretender  (as  he  is  now  styled  in  history)  was  a suppositious  child. 
The  proofs  in  favour  of  this  may  be  found  in  Burnett’s  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
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The  laws  on  the’punisbment  for  concealed  pregnancy  will  be  intro- 
duced with  most  propriety  in  the  chapter  on  Infanticide. 

r , , : « ’ if  • 'i 

III.  Of  Superfcelation. 

By  superfoetation  is  understood  a conception  succeeding  to  one  that 
has  already  taken  place — or  that  a woman,  who  has  advanced  to  any 
period  of  one  pregnancy,  is  capable  of  conceiving  another  child. 

This  doctrine  was  very  current  among  the  ancient  physicians,”5  and 
it  still  has  adherents,  although  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession 
at  the  present  day  are  sceptics  with  respect  to  it.  Its  bearing  in  legal 
medicine  is  on  the  question  of.legitimacy,  as  I shall  hereafter  show. 

It  will  conduce  to  a belter  understanding  of  the  subject,  if  the  cases 
which  are  deemed  instances  of  superfoetation  be  first  stated ; and, 
afterwards,  the  objections  to  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  doctrine  explain  their  peculiarities. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Consilia  of  Zacchias.  J.  N.  Sobre- 
jus  lost  his  life  in  a quarrel,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant.  Eight  months 
after  his  death,  she  was  delivered  of  a deformed  child,  which  died  in  the 
birth.  Her  abdomen  remained  large,  and  it  \Vas  suspected  that  a se- 
cond infant  was  contained  in  it,  but  all  efforts  to  procure  its  delivery 
proved  fruitless.  One  month  and  a day  thereafter,  the  widow  was  again 
taken  in  labour,  and  brought  forth  a perfect  living  child.  Tile  relations 
of  the  husband  contested  its  legitimacy,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the 
fruit  of  a superfoetation,  and  Zacchias  was  consulted  on  the  subject. 
He  agreed  that  the  two  infants  could  not  have  been  the  product  of 
one  conception,  since  the  interval  between  their  birth  was  so  great ; 
but  advanced  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  first  was  the  product  of  a super- 
foetation, and  conceived  a month  after  the  other.  This  be  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  husband  died  suddenly  while  in  a state  of  perfect 
health.  His  opinion  preserved  the  character  of  the  mother,  and  also 
gave  her  those  legal  rights  to  which  her  situation  entitled  her.t 

A case  mentioned  by  Buffon  has  been  often  quoted  by  the  enemies 
and  advocates  of  superfoetation.  “ A female  at  Charleston,  in  South -Ca- 
rolina, was  delivered,  in  1714,  of  twins,  within  a very  short  time  of  each 
other.  One  was  found  to  be  black  and  the  other  white.  This  variety 
of  colour  led  to  an  investigation,  and  the  female  confessed,  that  oh  a 
particular  day,  immediately  after  her  husband  had  left  his  bed,  a negro 
entered  her  room,  and,  by  threatening  to  murder  her  if  she  did  not 
consent,  had  connexion  with  her.”J 

The  remainder  of  the  instances  that  I shall  state,  are  of  modern  date; 


London,  1758,  vol.  1,  p.  473,  524.  And  the  whole  testimony  in  favour  and  against 
the  opinion,  is  collected  in  Howell’s  State  Trials,  vol.  12,  p.  123. 

* So  common  was  the  belief  in  it,  that  JBrassavolus  observes  that  he  has  seen 
superfoetation  epidemic!  ! 

+ Zacchias  Consilia,  No.  66.  Foderd  observes,  that  he  is  assured,  that  a female 
in  Turin,  in  1797,  was  successively  delivered  of  three  children,  at  an  interval  of  fifteen 
days  between  each.  Foderd,  1,  p.  484. 

t Foderd,  1,  p.  482. 
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and  the  following,  from  Dr.  Motseley,  may  be  introduced  in  this  place, 
from  its  similarity  to  the  preceding.  He  observes,  that  it  occurred 
within  his  time  at  Shortwood  Estate,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  “ A 
negro-woman  brought  forth  two  children  at  a birth,  noth  of  a size,  one 
of  which  was  a negro  and  the  other  a mulatto.  On  being  interrogated 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  dissimilitude,  she  said,  she  perfectly  well 
knew  the  cause  of  it,  which  was,  that  a white  man  belonging  to  the 
state  came  to  her  hut  one  morning,  before  she  was  up,  and  she  suf- 
fered his  embraces,  almost  instantly  after  her  black  husband  had  quitted 
her.”  * 

Dr.  Denman,  in  his  work  on  Midwifery,  quotes  a letter  addressed  to 
the  Lady  of  Sir  Walter  Farquahar,  by  The  patient  herself,  which  con- 
tains a case  belonging  to  the  subject  bofore  us.  The  female  went 
to  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy  ; but,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth,  she 
met  with  a great  fright,  which  affected  her  severely,  and  diminished 
her  size.  On  the  11th  of  February,  she  was  delivered  of  a healthy  child, 
but  continued  in  pain;  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  25lb, 
that  she  was  relieved.  “ On  that  day,  there  was  born  the  head  and 
parts  of  a child  that  had  just  the  appearance  of  a miscarriage  of  four 
months.”t 

Dr.  Maton  has  lately  published  the  following,  as  a case  of  superfoeta- 

tion.  Mrs.  T , an  Italian  lady,  but  married  to  an  Englishman, 

who  was  attached  to  the  commissariat  of  the  British  army  in  Sicily, 
was  delivered  on  the  12th  of  Nov.  1807,  of  a male  child,  which  had 
every  appearance  of  health.  It  was  brought  forth  under  circumstances 
very  distressing  to  the  parents,  being  dropt  in  a bundle  of  straw  at  mid- 
night, in  an  uninhabited  room,  and  it  survived  nine  days  only.  On  the 
2d  of  Feb.  1808,  (not  quite  three  calendar  months  from  the  preceding 
accouchement,)  Mrs.  T.  was  delivered  of  another  male  infant,  com- 
pletely formed,  and  apparently  in  good  health.  He  was  sent  away  to 
be  nursed,  but  the  nurse’s  milk  being  deficient,  he  was  removed  soon 
after  to  another  foster-mother.  When  about  three  months  old,  how- 
ever, he  fell  a victim  to  the  measles,  and  died.  From  Nov.  1807,  to 


• Moseley  on  Tropical  Diseases,  &c.  p.  111.  A case  by  M.  de  Bouillon,  exactly 
resembling  the  above,  is  quoted  in  a late  journal.  A Degress  was  delivered  of  two 
male  children,  full  grown,  and  of  the  same  proportions;  but  the  one  was  a negro  and 
the  other  a mulatto.  The  mother  confessed  that  she  had  connection  the  same  even- 
ing with  a white  and  a negro.  Quoted  from  the  Bulletin  de  la  bacult£  et  de  la 
Societe  de  Medicine,  1821,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  vol.  3,  p.  350.  ' ... 

+ Francis*  Denman,  p.  555.  Cases  resembling  the  above  are  mentioned  m man* 
of  the  periodical  journals  of  the  present  day.  See  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Joufna  » 
vol  22,  p.  47 ; and  vol.  34,  p.  232-  In  one  of  these  instances,  (case  by  Mr.  Fawell,) 
a healthy  child  was  first  expelled,  and  in  about  four  or  five  hours  thereafter,  a dead 
foetus,  of  the  sine  of  a five  months’  conception.  In  the  other,  (case  by  Mr.  Rolfe,) 
the  dead  foetus,  apparently  of  six  months,  was  first  delivered,  and  the  full-grown  child 
shortly  after.  The  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  9,  p.  124,  contain  a case, 
by  Mr.  Chapman,  where  a blighted  foetus  and  placenta  were  expelled  at  seven  rnontlw, 
and  a living  child  remained  to  the  full  period  of  utero-gestetion.  See  also  Phil. 
Transactions,  vol.  60,  p.453,  (ease  by  Mr.  Warner;)  and  the  Eclectic  Repertory, 
vol.  9,  p.  531.  Dr.  Mease  on  “ Cases  of  Bli'jhled  Foetus.’’  _ 
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Feb.  1808,  Mrs.  T.  had  not  left  Palermo,  except  on  short  excursion's 
in  her  own  carriage,  and  her  husband  had  been  constantly  with  her, 
since  the  year  1805.  He  communicated  this  narrative  to  Dr.  Maton, 
with  a certificate  pledging  himself  to  its  truth.* 

The  last  instance  I shall  mention,  is  one  communicated  to  Fodere 
by  Dr.  Desgranges,  of  Lyons,  and  it  is  certainly  a rery  extraordinary 
one. 

The  wife  of  Raymond  Villard,  of  Lyons,  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  became  pregnant  five  years  thereafter,  but  had  an  abor- 
tion at  the  seventh  month,  on  the  20th  May,  1779.  She  conceived 
again  within  a month,  and  on  the  20th  of  January,  1780,  eight  months 
after  her  delivery,  and  seven  months  from  her  second  conception,  she 
brought  forth  a living  child.  This  delivery  was  not,  however,  accom- 
panied with  the  usual  symptoms — no  milk  appeared— -the  lochia  were 
wanting,  and  the  abdomen  did  not  diminish  in  size.  It  was  accordingly 
found  necessary  to  procure  a nurse  for  the  child. 

Two  surgeons  visited  the  female,  and  were  at  a loss  with  respect  to 
her  situation.  They  called  Dr.  Desgranges  in  consultation,  who  de- 
clared that  she  had  a second  child  in  her  womb.  Although  this  was 
strongly  doubted,  yet  three  weeks  after  her  delivery,  she  felt  the  motion 
•of  the  foetus,  and,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1780,  (five  months  and  sixteen 
days  after  the  first  birth,)  she  was  again  delivered  of  another  living 
daughter.  The  milk  now  appeared,  and  she  was  enabled  to  nurse  her 
'offspring. 

It  is  not  possible,  adds  Dr.  Desgranges,  that  this  second  child  could 
have  been  conceived  after  the  delivery  of  the  first.  “ Car  le  mari  ne 
lui  avait  renouvele  ses  caresses  que  vingt  jours  apres,  ce  qui  n*  aurait 
donn6  au  second  enfant  que  quatre  mois  Vingt-sept  jours.” 

The  narrative  of  this  case  was  accompanied  with  a legal  attestation 
of  it  under  the  oath  of  the  mother,  and,  on  the  l9th  of  Jan.  1782,  both 
children  were  still  living. f 

These  instances  will  give  a full  idea  of  what  is  understood  by  super- 
foetation  in  the  human  species.  The  advocates  for  this  doctrine  con- 
sider them  as  conclusive' testimony,  while  the  opponents  explain  theiv 
peculiarities  in  various  ways,  and  also  endeavour  to  prove,  that  this 
kind  of  conception  is  impossible. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  urged,  that  shortly  after  conception,  the  os 
tincae,  as  well  as  the  internal  apertures  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  are  closed 
by  the  deposition  of  a thick  tenacious  mucus.  The  membrana  decidua 
is  also  formed  early,  and  lines  the  uterus,  and  thus  co-operates  with 
the  mucus,  in  obliterating  the  openings  into  its  cavity.  J 

When  the  gravid  uterus  enlarges,  the  fallopian  tubes  lie  parallel  to  its 
sides,  instead  of  running  in  a transverse  direction  to  the  ovaria,  as  in 
the  unimpregnated  state.  If,  then,  an  embryo  be  generated,  the 


. -*  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  vol.  4,  p.  161. 

+ Fodere,  vol.  1,  p.  484 — 5—6. 

. * advocates  of  superfcetation  deny  that  this  mucus  closes  the  os  tincse  com- 
■pe  'Iy ; and  they  conceive  that  the  absorption  of  new  fecundating  matter  through  it 
18  possible.  Capuron,  p.  110.  Fodcrd,  1,  p.  483. 
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tubes  could  not  embrace  the  ovum,  and  it  would  remain  in  the  ova- 
rium,, or  fall  into  the  abdomen,  and  thus  constitute,  an  extra  uterine 
conception. 

But  again,  it  is  said,  that  even  if  we  allow  the  practicability  of  the 
new  embryo  reaching  the  uterus,  its  arrival  would  be  destructive  to  the 
foetus  already  present.  The  functions  which  have  already  been  per- 
formed for  the  first  conception,  have  now  to  be  repeated,  and  an 
additional  decidua  and  placenta  are  to  be  formed. 

These  are,  briefly,  the  arguments  urged  against  the  possibility  of 
superfcetation.  An  appeal,  however,  is  made  to  cases,  where,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  two  or  more  children,  of  different  sizes,  and  ap- 
parently of  different  ages,  are  born,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  at  a 
longer  interval. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  one  class  of  instances,  the  lesser  child  is 
represented  as  dead  and  decayed,  and  its  size  is  much  smaller  than 
the  accompanying  birth.  Now,  in  these,  it  is  suggested,  that  twins 
have  been  conceived,  and  that  the  embarrassed  situation  of  one  child  in 
the  uterus  may  have  prevented  its  developement,  checked  its  nutrition, 
and  thus  caused  its  death.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  lives  and  grows, 
presses  on  the  dead  one,  which  becomes  flattened,  or  wholly  or  partly 
putrefied  ; and,  in  this  condition,  both  may  be  expelled  at  the  same 
time,  or  one  may  be  detained  for  some  time  after  the  other.* 

The  Soulh-Carolina  case,  however,  mentioned  by  BufFon,  is  much 
relied  upon  ; and,  although  it  has  been  objected  that  the  product  should 
have  been  a white  and  a mulatto,  and  that  hence  the  narrative  is  evi- 
dently false,  yet  the  case  of  Dr.  Moseley  certainly  meets  the  difficulty 
in- a conclusive  manner.  But  these  eases  are  not,  in  my  view,  calcu* 
lated  to  aid  the  doctrine  of  superfcetation.  They  are  examples  of  con- 
temporaneous conception,  as  is  evidently  shown  by  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  each.f 

I do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  cases  related  by  Drs.  Maton  and 
Desgranges.  The  last,  particularly,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
yet  adduced  in  favour  of  the  opinion  ; and  its  credibility  would  seem 
to  be  established,  from  the  character  of  the  reporter,  and  the  publicity 
attending  it.  I 

It  was  formerly  a subject  of  discussion  within  what  time,  after  a 
fruitful  conception,  a second  one  could  occur.  1 he  most  received 
opinion  limited  it  to  the  two  first  months  of  pregnancy — as  after  that 
period  the  developement  of  the  foetus  and  uterus  would  probably  pre- 
vent it.  Zacchias,  however,  declares  in  favour  of  extending  this  term 
to  sixty  days.  § 


— ;i: 

* Francis’  Desman,  p.  555. 

t In  noticing  the  objections  agains  this  doctrine,  I have  made  a free  use  of  Pro- 
fessor Chapman’s  able  essay  on  it  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  1 . p.  869. 

t Dr  Granville  considers,  that,  in  die  case  of  Dr.  Maton,  there  were  twins,  whose 
ova  were  distinct  and  separate ; and  that  the  one  iirst  expelled,  had  probably  not  ar- 
rived, at  its  full  growth. 

l vol  1 p 10^  (Lib.  1 . Tit.  3,  Quest.  4.)  Foderd  abandons  this,  after  receiving 
the  case  of  Desgranges— since  the  super  conception  must  have  been  at  tbe  antlfe 
month,  even  allowing  the  second  birth  to  have  been  only  a seventh  month  » child. 
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If  we  deny  the  possibility  of  this  occurrence  according  to  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  present  day,  it  has  still  been  suggested,  that  the 
circumstance  may  happen  in  those  rare  instances  where  the  female  has 
a double  uterus.  “ Haller,  in  his  Opuscula  Pathologica,  relates  the 
case  of  a lady,  in  whom  was  found,  after  death,  a double  uterus  and 
vagina;  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  women,  thus  formed,  might  be 
liable  to  a subsequent  conception.  Purcell  gives  an  account  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  a similar  case,  and  expresses  the  same 
conviction;*  and  Lobstein,  professor  at  Strasburg,  tells  us,  in  the 
London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  that  he  actually  delivered  a 
woman  of  two  children,  one  a month  after  the  other,  and  was  able  to 
convince  himself,  that  this  was  owing  to  her  having  two  uteri,  to  each 
of  which  there  was  a distinct  vaginaJ’f 

Should  the  doctrine  of  superfcetation  ever  be  pleaded  in  medico- 
legal cases,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  law's  of  legitimacy,  both  as 
to  premature  and  to  protracted  births,  dhe  latest  born  should  fall 
within  the  legal  term,- or  be  excluded  from  the  privileges  attendant  on 
it.  And  this  is  more  particularly  necessary,  from  the  obscurity  that 
invests  the  subject. 

4.  Of  some  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject- 

Two  questions  relating  to  pregnancy  have  been  suggested,  which 
deserves  some  notice. 

1.  Can  a woman  become, pregnant,  and  be  ignorant  of  it  until  the 
time  of  labour  ? I cannot  better  preface  an  examination  of  this,  than 
by  observing,  that  with  women,  certain  appearances  are  often  referred 
to  the  cause  from  which  they  wish  them  to  originate.  Thus,  married 
females  attribute  their  indisposition  and  ailments  to  the  presence  of 
pregnancy;  while  those  who,  from  being  unmarried,  and  enjoying 
guilty  pleasure,  dislike  that  idea,  charge  any  alteration  that  may  oc- 
cur, to  disease.  Of  this  nature  is  the  case  related  by  Mauriceau.  where 
a female,  who  had  been  secretly  married,  took  every  precaution  to  avoid 
pregnancy,  and  not  only  deceived  herself,  but  also  an  old  physician, 
who  prescribed  for  her,  as  having  a schirrous  womb,  until  the  night 
before  her  delivery.  In  another  instance,  a female,  aged  thirty-five, 
who  had  made  the  most  solemn  vows  of  chastity,  deceived  many  phy- 
sicians, who  treated  her  for  dropsy  of  the  woinb.j  Fodere  himself 


* Vol.  64,  p.  474.  Mr.  Pole  also  found  a double  uterus  in  a new-born  infant. 
Memoirs  Med.  Soc.  London,  vol.  4,  p.  221.  “ The  human  uterus,”  says  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  “ in  the  unimpregnated  state,  commonly  has  one  triangular  "cavity.  In 
many  instances  it  is  found  subdivided  at  its  upper  part,  into  two  lateral  cavities,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  two  horns  of  the  uterus  in  a quadruped.  Several  specimens  of  such 
uteri  are  preserved  in  my  collection.”  Hunter’s  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid 
; Uterus,  London.  1794,  p.  6.  I am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  my  colleague,  Pro- 
fessor Willoughby. 

+ Chapman,  vol.  1,  p.  370.  Metzger,  however,  and  his  editor,  who  are  strenuous 
f,  opponents  of  this  doctrine,  deny  the  possibility  of  even  this  occurring.  “ L’uterus 
double  avec  un  seul  vagin,  me  paroit  peu  propre  a heberger  un  foetus  : d’un  cote, 
i ou  de  1 autre,  mais  si  la  gaine  est  double  egalement,  les  deux  vagins  sont  trop  etroits 
j pour  la  reception  du  membre  viril.”  (Page  488.) 

I Mauriceau,  vol.  2,  p.  205. 
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relates  an  instance  which  happened  to  an  acquaintance,  who  was  sent 
for  to  a nun  labouring  under  a violent  colic,  and  who  continued  to 
deny  her  beine  with  child,  until  the  cries  of  the  infant  silenced  her.* *1 

We  may  smile  at  these  narratives;  but  the  subject  assumes  a grave 
importance,  when  the  question  is  asked  judicially.  A case  in  which  it  t; 
was  made  the  matter  of  investigation,  is  related  in  the  Causes  Celbbret, 
and  an  abstract  of  it  may  prove  useful. 

In  1770,  a female  aged  twenty-five,  and  named  Louisa  Bunel,  re- 
siding in  the  bishopric  of  Avranches,  in  France,  was  seduced,  and  be* 
came  pregnant.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  when  field-labour  is  4 
the  most  severe,  that  she  experienced  a cessation  of  the  menses.  Shet. 
attributed  this  to  the  fatigue  she  bad  undergone;  and  feigning  igno- 
rance of  her  situation,  declared  herself  dropsical.  She  applied  to  se- 
veral monks  for  medioal  aid,  and  took  diuretics,  but  without  effect. 
Finally,  at  the  sixth  month,  she  married,  but  not  to  her  seducer ; and! 
after  that  repeatedly  took  an  infusion  of  savin  in  wine.  *At  the  end1 
of  three  months,  being  alone,  she  was  delivered  of  a child,  which  she  after- 
wards declared  was  born  dead,  and  which  she  covered  with  linen,  carried  • 
to  a neighbouring  field,  and  put  it  under  some  leaves.  Eight  days  after; 
a dog  discovered  the  body,*and  brought  some  rags  from  it  to  the  houses 
of  a neighbour.  Judicial  search  was  now  made.  Louisa  was  discovered! 
to  be  the  mother,  and  was  condemned  to  death  for  committing  infan— ! 
ticide.  Her  plea  was,  1.  That  she  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  her  preg- 
nancy ; and  that  the  remedies  she  had  taken  were  solely  with  a view 
to  remove  her  supposed  dropsy.  2.  That  the  child  was  born  dead;; 
and,  3.  That  at  the  time  of  delivery,  she  was  so  extremely  weak  for: 
four  hours,  that  she  could  not  call  for  assistance;  and,  on  reviving,  pre- 
ferred burying  her  shame,  since  it  was  useless  to  expose  herself  by. 
showing  a dead  child.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  superior  court  at  i 
Bayeux,  who,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  sixteen  physicians  at  Paris  on 
^he  case,  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  11th  of  November,  1772,  and 
discharged  the  prisoner. f 

The  case,  in  the  opinion  of  these  physicians,  turned  on  the  following, 
points: — 1.  Could  the  accused  be  ignorant  of  her  pregnancy,  and; 
confound  it  with  another  complaint?  2.  Could  she  innocently  make; 
use  of  the  remedies  that  she  confessed  she  had  taken  ? and,  3.  Is  it  \ 
certain  that  the  child  was  born  dead  ; and,  if  so,  what  occasioned  its 
death?  The  two  first  only  relate  to  our  subject,  as  the  third  belongs 
to  infanticide.  _Our  medical  judges  answered  both  in  the  affirmative, 
on  the  ground  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  the. 
case  with  which  it  might  be  confounded  with  other  diseases.  They  * 
adduced,  in  favour  of  this,  the  authority  of  Astruc,  Zacchias,  Senac, 
and  Hebenstreit.  This  last  observes,  that  a female  might  be  impreg- 
nated when  intoxicated,  and  might  go  to  the  full  time  without  knowing; 
it ; and,  on  being  seized  with  pain,  might  mistake  it  for  colic  or  painful 
menstruation.^ 

Fodere,  in  remarking  on  this  case,  very  justly  observes,  that  al- 


* Foderd,  1 , p.  491 . + Foderd,  p.  191 , quoted  from  the  Causes  Citibres.  < 

* Hebenstreit,  p.  386.  There  appear*  to  me  to  be  an  intentional  mi*repres«* 
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though  instances  have  occasionally  occurred  where  married  women 
have  mistaken  their  situation,  yet  the  sex  generally  ridicule  the  idea 
of  this  pretended  ignorance.  And  in  those  which  usually  will  come 
before  a court  of  justice,  the  reply  to  such  a plea  should  be — Have 
you  not  exposed  yourself  to  become  pregnant ; and,  on  what  account, 
I,  then,  were  you  so  confident  of  the  usual  consequences  not  following  it  ? 

The  following  are  laid  down  by  our  author,  and  I think  correctly,  a9 
the  only  cases  in  which  ignorance  is  possible. 

Where  the  female  is  an  idiot.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  to 
Dr.  Desgranges,  in  a young  woman  in  France,  who  having  been  long 
tempted,  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  have  connexion  in  the  bath,  a9 
this,  it  was  stated,  would  prevent  conception.  In  a short  time, 
however,  the  menses  ceased.  She  became  alarmed  for  her  health,  and 
consulted  several  physicians,  who  administered  medicines;  and,  in  this 
state,  she  continued  without  suspicion  until  the  approach  of  labour. 
Dr.  Desgranges  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  assurances  of  her 
lover  had  banished  all  ideas  of  the  possibility  of  pregnancy.  The 
female  made  this  assertion  herself  to  him,  and  her  conduct  previous  to 
delivery  was  calculated  to  strengthen  it,  as  there  were  no  attempts  to 
conceal  herself.* 

Where  a female  has  conceived  when  in  a state  of  stupor,  either 
from  spirituous  liquors  or  narcotics,  or  when  in  a state  of  coma  or 
asphyxia.  A virtuous  young  woman  was  thus  violated  at  Lyons, 
during  the  period  when  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  were  at 
their  height.  A powerful  dose  of  opium  was  administered,  the  crime 
was  completed,  and  in  a short  time  she  found  herself  pregnant,  without 
knowing  by  whom. 

In  all  other  cases,  the  female  may  indeed  entertain  doubts  concern- 
ing her  situation;  but  doubt  pre-supposes  something  to  be  suspected, 
while  ignorance  is  not  aware  of  any  thing. 

2.  Can  a female  become  impregnated  during  sleep  without  her  know- 
ledge P This  question  has  already  been  incidentally  noticed,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  it  in  this  place.  In  females  habituated 
to  sexual  connection,  or  where  sleep  is  unnaturally  produced,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  occurring — whereas,  in  the  opposite  cases,  the  proba- 
bility is  greatly  lessened.  Authors,  in  remarking  on  this  question, 
run  into  copious  disquisitions  on  what  is  necessary  to  cause  concep- 
tion ; but,  on  this,  I have  already  intimated  an  opinion,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat.f 


tation  of  our  author  in  this  instance.  He  evidently  only  refers  to  an  extreme  case. 
On  the  mam  question  he  observes,  « His  amen  non  obstantibus,  et  quamvis  vera, 
nec  ex  catameniorum  defectu,  nec  ex  tumore  abdominis,  aut  lactis  in  mammis  pre- 
sentia,  de  graviditate  convictio  nasci  possit,  impossibile  tamen  est,  gravididam,  quse 
[|  ygetum,  fortqmve  embryonem,  et  talem  qui  ad  usque  partus  legitirnum  terminum 
sine  morbo  peryemt,  matrice  tulit,  motus  istos  magnos,  qui  prope  linem  sanae  et 
^ commodte  graviditatis  sunt,  non  percepisse.”-— Page  385. 

v j ant*  t'1e  succeeding  case  were  communicated  to  Fodertl  by  Dr.  Desgranges. 
! Foderd,  1,  p.  496,497.  6 

• t,  ^i'e  fo,lowinS  case  rnay  ho  added  to  those  already  related.  A pregnant  female, 
n er  last  moments,  solemnly  declared,  that,  to  her  knowledge,  she  never  had  con- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


DELIVERY. 


Part  I. — 1.  Signs  of  delivery — period  within  which  the  examination  should  be  made.  i. 
Concealed  delivery.  Pretended  delivery — modes  in  which  it  may  present  itself. 
Appearances  on  dissection  indicative  of  a recent  delivery.  Corpora  lutea — Their  t 
value  as  a proof  of  impregnation.  Medico-legal  cases.— 2.  Possibility  of  delivery  0 
without  the  female  being  conscious  of  it.  Whether  a female,  if  alone  and  unas- 
sisted, can  prevent  her  child  from  perishing  after  delivery. 

Part  II.t — 1.  Signs  of  the  death  of  the  child,  before  and  during  delivery. — 2.  SigMa 
of  the  maturity  or  immaturity  of  the  child — its  appearance,  size,  length,  and  i 
weight  at  various  periods  during  pregnancy.  Weight  of  infants  born  at  the  full 
time— length.  Characters  which  mark  the  maturity  of  the  child — 3.  The  state 
necessary  to  enable  the  new-born  infant  to  inherit-r^its  capability  of  living — the  1 
time  when  it  is  generally  deemed  capable.  Laws  of  various  countries  as  to  what 
constitutes  life  in  the  infant,  and  thus  enables  it  to  inherit — Roman,  French, , 
English,  and  Scotch  laws.  Medico-legal  cases.  Infants  extracted  by  the  caesa- •( 
rean  operation — their  capability  of  inheriting.  Laws  on  this  subject.  How  far  j 
deformity  incapacitates  from  inheriting.  Monsters.  Laws  on  this  subject. 

Delivery  may  be  considered,  1,  as  it  respects  the  mother,  and  2, 
as  it  respects  the  child.  We  shall,  accordingly,  divide  the  chapter  ■ 
into  two  parts.  And  with  respect  to  the  mother  we  shall  notice, 

1.  Concealed  and  pretended  delivery. 

2.  Some  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  second  part  will  comprise  a view  of, 

1.  The  signs  of  the  death  of  the  child  before  or  during  delivery. 

2.  The  signs  of  maturity  or  immaturity;  and 

3.  The  state  necessary  to  enable  the  new-born  infant  to  inherit.  * | 


Part  I.  f 

1 . Oj  concealed  or  pretended  delivery. 

Delivery,  whether  concealed  or  pretended,  can  alone  be  elucidated 
by  referring  to  its  real  signs  ; and  it  will  therefore  be  proper  to  com- 
mence with  a notice  of  them. 

If  the  female  be  examined  within  three  or  four  days  after  the  occur- 


nexion  ; but  that  a person  in  the  family,  some  time  previous,  had  given  her  some 
wine  to  drink,  after  which  she  fell  into  a profound  sleep.  She  was  not,  however, 
conscious  of  any  thing  having  occurred  during  that  state;  but  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance, ns  probnbly  explaining  her  situation.— Mierius  in  Brendcl,  p.  90. 
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rence  of  delivery,  the  following  circumstances  will  generally  be 
observed  : Greater  or  less  weakness,  a slight  paleness  of  the  face, 
the  eye  a little  sunken,  and  surrounded  by  a purplish  or  dark-brown 
coloured  ring,  and  a whiteness  of  the  skin,  like  a person  convalescing 
i from  disease.  The  belly  is  soft,  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  lax,  lies 
i in  folds,  and  is  traversed  in  various  directions  with  shining  reddish 
and  whitish  lines,  which  especially  extend  from  the  groins  and  pubis 
; to  the  navel.  These  lines  have  sometimes  been  termed  linex  albicantes, 
and  are  particularly  observed  near  the  umbilical  region,  where  the 
abdomen  has  experienced  the  greatest  distention,  the  breasts  become 
tumid  and  hard,  and  on  pressure  emit  a fluid,  which  at  first  is  serous, 
and  afterwards  gradually  becomes  whiter,  and  the  presence  of  this 
Secretion  is  generally  accompanied  with  a full  pulse,  and  soft  skin, 
i covered  with  a moisture  of  a peculiar  and  somewhat  acid  odour.  The 
; areolae  round  the  nipples  are  dark-coloured.*  The  external  genital 
organs  and  vagina  are  dilated  and  tumified  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  extent,  from  the  pressure  of  the  foetus.  The  uterus  may  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  parietes,  voluminous,  firm,  and  globular,  and 
rising  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  Its  orifice  is  soft  and  tumid, 
and  dilated  so  as  to  admit  two  or  more  fingers.  The  fourchette  or 
anterior  margin  of  the^erinseum  is  sometimes  torn,  or  it  is  lax,  and 
appears  to  have  suffered  considerable  distention.  A discharge, 
(termed  the  lochial)  commences  from  the  uterus,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  menses,  by  its  paler  colour,  its  peculiar  and  well- 
known  smell,  and  its  duration.  The  lochia  are  at  first  of  a red  colour, 
and  gradually  become  lighter  until  they  cease. f 

These  are  the  signs  enumerated  by  the  best  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  where  they  are  all  present,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  de- 
livery has  taken  place.  Several  of  them,  however,  require  further 
notice,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  mistakes  which  observers 
may  experience  concerning  them.  1.  The  lochial  discharge  might  be 
mistaken^  for  menstruation,  or  fluor  albus,  were  it  not  for  its  peculiar 
smell,  and  this  it  has  been  found  impossible,  by  any  artifice,  to  de- 
stroy. 2.  The  soft  parts  are  frequently  relaxed  as  much  from  men- 
struation, as  from  delivery  ; but,  in  these  cases,  the  os  uteri  and  vagina 
are  not  so  much  tumified,  nor  is  there  that  tenderness  and  swelling. 
And  again,  when  all  signs  of  contusion  disappear  after  delivery,  the 
female  parts  are  found  pale  and  flabby.  This  circumstance  does  not 
follow  menstruation.  3.'  The  presence  of  milk.  This  must  be  an 
uncertain  sign,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Pregnancy.]: 

“ It  is  impossible  for  this  secretion  to  take  place  independentlii  of  preg- 
nancy.’"^— The  most  unequivocal  form  in  which  it  can  appear,  is  when 


Dr.  Stringham,  in  his  lectures  on  legal  medicine,  observed,  concerning  this 
sign,  that  it  is  an  invariable  one  in  pregnancy.  c;  It  does  not  take  place  when  milk  is 
secreted  from  any  other  cause.”— Beck  on  Infanticide,  p.  45r 

Lit  vo1,  sec-  K Mahon>  vol.  1,  p.  1G6  to  170.  Capuron,  p.l24. 

| tintchmson  on  Infanticide,  p.  90.  Burns,  p.  326. 

J Page  110.  Sec  the  cases  there  related.  § Burns’  Midwifery,  p.  326. 
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the  breasts  are  tense  and  painful,  and  filled  with  the  fluid,  of  its  usual 
nature — nor  serous  or  watery,  as  is  observed  in  pretended  cases.  It 
is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  this  secretion  goes  on  during  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lochia;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  breasts  become  flaccid 
and  almost  empty,  if  the  menses  supervene,  and  fill  again  when  they 
disappear.* — Should,  therefore,  a case  occur  where  doubt  is  enter- 
tained, it  would  be  proper  to  notice  the  state  of  the  breasts  while  the 
discharge  (of  whatever  nature  it  may  be ) is  present.  4.  The  wrinkles 
and  relaxation  of  the  abdomen  which  follow  delivery,  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  dropsy,  or  of  lankless  following  great  obesity.  This  state 
of  the  parts  is  also  seldom  very  striking  after  the  birth  of  a first  child, 
as  they  shortly  resume  their  original  state.  5.  The  lineae  albicantes 
will  often  remain'vfor  life,  and  hence  should  not  be  depended  upon  in 
cases  where  females  have  had  several  children. 

It  is  hence  the  duty  of  the  medical  examiner  to  view  all  the  signs 
enumerated  in  connexion  ; and  where  all  or  most  of  them  are  present, 
it  is  his  duty  to  declare  that  they  are  the  consequence  of  sexual 
connexion.  So  far  he  can  pronounce  with  safety.  But  if  the  ques- 
tion has  a bearing  on  the  charge  of  infanticide,  the  existence  of  the 
child  should  be  proved.  I make  this  remark  out  of  its  place,  but  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  in  a treatise  qp  legal  medicine.  To 
prevent  mistakes,  inquiry  should  also  be  made,  whether  the  individual 
has  laboured  under  dropsy,  menorrhagia,  or  fluor  albus ; or  whether 
any  external  violence  has  been  applied  to  the  genital  organs. 

The  next  subject  of  enquiry  is,  within  what  time  should  this  exami- 
nation be  made  ? 

An  astonishing  difference  occurs  among  females,  in  the  period  of 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  delivery.  Some  have  been  known  to 
proceed  to  their  occupation  on  the  day  that  the  child  is  born,  while 
others  remain  enfeebled  for  weeks.  Much  in  this  respect  depends 
on  the  constitution  and  habits  of  life.  There  is,  however,  a term  in 
all,  when  the  signs  of  delivery  disappear,  and  the  parts  return  to 
their  natural  state;  and  a general  rule  ought  to  be  established  in 
legal  medicine,  beyond  which  an  examination  should  be  deemed  in- 
conclusive and  void.  A majority  of  writers  have  fixed  on  the  term  of 
. eight  or  ten  days  for  this  purpose ; and  it  is  probably  a correct  one. 
After  that  period,  the  signs  become  equivocal  and  may  lead  to  error, 
particularly  if  the  delivery  has  been  natural.f 

Zacchias  remarks  expressly,  that  the  proofs  of  delivery  become  un- 
certain after  the  tenth  day  ; and  this  uncertainty  increases  until  the 
fortieth,  when  the  abdomen,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  lines, 
returns  to  its  natural  state,  particularly  if  the  female  be  healthy 


* Foder£,  2,  p.  15. 

t Farr  (p.  50  and  51,)  enumerates  certain  signs  that  a woman  has  formerly  been 
delivered  of  a child,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  mention.  The  loss  of  all  the  signs  ol 
virginity.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus  wanting  its  conical  figure,  and  its  lips  unequal. 
An’expanded  and  pensile  abdomen.  The  line.-e  albucantes.  The  freenum  of  the  la- 
bia obliterated:  the  breasts  llaccid  and  pendulous;  the  nipples  prominent,  and 
areolte  of  a brown  colour. 
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Michael  Alberti,  a celebrated  professor  of  his  dfiy,  and  Bohn,  pro- 
fessor at  Leipsic,  both  recommend  the  visit  to  be  made  Within  the  week  , 
and,  in  a case  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  1767 , Petit  and  Lou  s 
reported  in  favour  of  acquitting  a female  suspected  of  infanticide,  on 
the  ground  that  the  investigation  had  been  made  at  too  late  a 
period.*  The  following  case,  which  came  before  the' ■criminal  court  ot 
the  department  of  the  Seine  in  1809,  presents  a most  striking  in- 
stance, in  which  the  delay  alone  seems  to  have  prevented  the  detec- 
tion of  the  crime.  , , . , ^ _ . 

• On  the  11th  of  June,  1809,  a female  named  Airnee  Perdnat,  went 
to  the  house  of  a friend  called  Rosine,  who  resided  in  the  fifth  story 
of  a house  in  Paris.  She  requested  leave  to  remain,  as  she  felt  ill 
' with  a headache  aqd,  a violent  cholic.  Shortly  after  her  being  shown 
«tb  a room,  a lodger  in  the  third  story  heard  a noise  in  the  water-pipe, 
as  if  a, heavy  body  passed  through  it.  She  was  not  visited  by  any 
one,  except  Rosine  and  another  female,  for  the  purpose,  of  enquiring 
whether  she  wanted  any  thing.  About  five  hours  after  the  arrival  <u 
Airnee,  Rosine  observed  blood  on  the  stairs  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
chamber : and  Airnee  remarked  that  her  menses  flowed  very  profusely. 

Suspicions  appear  to  have  been  excited  ; and,  on  the  1 7th,  the  privy 
*‘rwas  searched.  A foetus,  placenta,  and  bloody  cloths  were  found 
and  two  surgeons,  who  examined  the  body,  deposed  that  no  marks  ot 
''  viblence  ’ were  'present,  except  that  the  umbilical  cord  was  torn  off; 

’ that  It  was  a full-grown  child;  and  that,  from  their  experiments,  it 
certainly  had  breathed  after  birth;  and  there  were  proofs  of  this 
1 having  continded  even  in  the  filthy  place  from  which  it  was  drawn. 

She  was  arrested  on  the  suspicion  of  having  been  the  mother  of 
this  child  ; and  the  suspicion  was  fortified  by  a previous  refusal  to 
admit  the  examination  of  a midwife.  On  the  15th,  17th,  and  27th  ot 
July,  being  more  than  a month  after  the  supposed  delivery,  she  was 
' examined  by  Baudeloeque,  Dubois,  Ane,  Dupuytre.n,  and  Lafarge. 
They  unanimously  declared,  that  there  was  no  sign  present  which  in- 
dicated the  delivery  of  the  female  at  the  time  in  qwestion.  She  was 
accordingly  acquitted.! 

It  is  imposible,  I conceive,  to  reflect  on  this  case,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  this  woman  was  guilty.  But,  if  the  physical 
signs  of  the  crime  are  so  slowly  attended  to,  judges  are  certainly  justi- 
fied in  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy.J 

Delivery  is  most  commonly  concealed  under  the  idea  of  tle- 

m jt'fici  v-rivrr.m  ■■■,!'■  r.M,-  r<  ,U  ■;  -q  „l!  >r,- . 

* Fodeni,  1,  p.  17.  “ Hcec  primis  post  partnm  diebus  a medicis  dijudicari  pos- 

sunt,  si  vero  suspicio  lardius  oriatur,  ncc  in  matre,  nec  in  infante,  signa  rei  recte 
definiendco  supersunt.’’ — Ludwig,  p.  44. 

t Foderd,  2,  p.  18. 

I A case  of  an  opposite  nature,  where  the  female  Was  evidently  accused  wrong- 
fully, with  the  reasoning  of  Zacchias  in  her  favour,  is  contained  in  his  Consilia,  No. 
.69.  There  was  no  milk  present — the  breasts  flaccid — no  lochial  odour — the  parts 
very  slightly  tumefied,  and  her  strength  not  affected.  He  deemed  it  nothing  morn 
than  a profuse  menstruation,  following  a reipntion  which  had  caused  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen. 
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stroying  the  offspring  immediately  after  birth.  In  suspected  case*, 
therefore,  the  examining  physician  should  attend,  1.  To  the  proofs 
of  previous  pregnancy.  On  these  I have  already  dilated  ; and  will 
only  add,  that  ordinarily  no  investigation  has  taken  place  at  the  time 
When  this  was  advancing.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  not  to  be 
trusted  ; but  it  is  proper  to  enquire  whether  an  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  has  been  observed — whether  this  was  connected  with  any 
apparent  disease,  and  whether  any  precautions  as  to  dress  were  used 
to  conceal  it.  2.  The  proofs  of  recent  delivery;  and  3.  To  the  con- 
nection between  the  supposed  period  of  parturition,  and  the  state  of 
the  child  that  is  found.  An  infant  recently  born,  is  indicated  by  the 
redness  of  the  skin,  and  by  the  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord  to 
the  navel ; and  the  female,  if  the  mother,  will  be  found  to  have  the 
marks  of  a late  delivery  on  her.  The  question,  whether  it  was  living 
after  birth,  belongs  to  infanticide* 

In  pretended  DELIVERY,  the  female  declares  herself  a mother, 
without  being  so  in  reality:  This  is  not  so  revolting  to  our  feelings 

as  the  former ; but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  improper,  and  should  be 
guarded  against.  Its  most  common  origin  is  cupidity,  or  a weak  de- 
sire to  produce  an  heir  to  large  estates ; and  hence,  we  hear  most  of 
it  in  Europe,  where  property  is  entailed,  and  families  anxiously  desire 
the  birth  of  a son  to  perpetuate  their  honours. 

In  France,  pretended  delivery  was  formerly  punished  with  infamy 
and  banishment.  In  1772,  a female  in  Paris,  who  was  sterile,  re- 
solved to  gain  the  favor  of  her  husband  by  pretending  pregnancy, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  proper  period,  obtained  an  infant  from  one  of 
the  hospitals.  She  effected  this  by  the  aid  of  a midwife,  who  attended 
during  the  assumed  labour.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  parents  of 
the  child  repented  of  having  put  it  in  the  hospital,  and  endeavoured 
again  to  obtain  it.  Failing  in  this,  they  took  steps  to  discover  whefe 
it  was  ; and,  ascertaining  it,  a full  disclosure  took  place.  The  woman 
was  sentenced  to  make  the  amende  honorable,  with  a writing  on  her 
breasts,  containing  these  words  : “ A woman  who  stole  a child,  in 
order  to  pretend  being  a mother,”  and  was  afterwards  banished  during 
her  life  from  Paris.  The  midwife  bore  a similar  writing,  which  pur- 
ported that  she  was  one  who,  abusing  her  station,  had  assisted  and 
favoured  the  pretending  of  maternity,  and  she  was  condemned  to  per- 


* A case  worthy  of  record  occurred  lately  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  A foetus  was 
found  in  a sink,  and  notice  of  the  occurrence  was  immediately  given  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  just  as  he  was  going  to  church.  The  worthy  pastor  was  aware 
that  a very  few  days  delay  might  render  all  inquiry  fruitless;  so.  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  service,  he  informed  the  congregation  of  what  had  happened,  adding,  that  ns  the 
child  was  found  within  the  bounds  of  the  parish,  an  imputation  would  necessarily  lie 
against  the  young  women  of  the  parish,  and  jealousies,  doubts,  and  suspicious  would 
arise,  to  the  total  subversion  of  Christian  charity,  and  good  neighbourhood,  through- 
out his  cure;  and  inviting  all  the  young  women  who  wished  to  maintain  their 
reputation,  to  exhibit  themselves  next  morning  before  the  Kirk  Session.  Accordingly, 
on  the  following  dav.  the  minister  and  elders,  with  a midwife  and  the  village  surgeon 
as  assessors,  hold  a grand  reconnaissance , by  means  of  which  the  unfortunate  mother 
was  detected.  Site  was  found  guilty  of  concealment  of  pregnancy. — Editor. 
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pettfal  imprisonment.  The  parliament,  however,  ou  an  appeal, 
lightened  the  punishment,  and  ordered  her  to  bo  admonished  and 

The  penal  code  no.w  in  force  in  France,  (sect.  345)  prescribes  im- 
prisonment ag  the  punishment  for  concealing  an  infant-  —for  subs  1 u- 
ting  one  child  fqr  another?  and  for  pretending  that  a child  has  een 

ljarn.f  . , , . 

Pretended  delivery  may  present  itself  under  three  points  ot  view. 

1.  Where  the  female,  who  feigns,  has  never  been  pregnant.  This,  if 
thoroughly  investigated,  may  always  be  detected.  There  aie  signs 
■which  mu^t  be  present,  and  cannot  be  feigned.  An  enlargement  of 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  a tumefaction  of  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion, should  always  be  present ; apd  if  wanting,  are  conclusive  against 
the  fact.  Dr.  Male  mentions  a case  which  happened  to  a surgeon  in 
Birmingham  not  long  since.  “ Being  called  to  a pretended  labour,  a 
dead  child  was  presented  to  him ; but  there  was  no  placenta.  . He 
proceeded  immediately  to  examine  the  woman,  and  found  the  os  tincse 
in  its  natural  state,  nearly  closed,  and  the  vagina  so  much  contracted 
as  not  tjo  admit  the  hand.  Astonished  at  this  appearance,  he  went  to 
consult  a medjeal  friend ; but,  before  any  further  steps  were  taken,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  The  woman,  in  fact, 
bad  never  been  pregnant;  and  the  dead  child  was  the  borrowed  off- 
spring of  another,  fjihe  was  induced  to  practise  the  artifice,  to 
appepse  the  wrath  of  her  husband,  who  frequently  reproached  her  for 
her  sterility.  J 

2.  Where  the  pretended  pregnancy  and  delivery  have  been  preceded 
by  one  or  more  deliveries.  The  facility  of  counterfeiting  in  this  case  is 
cer,tai,nly  greater  thgn  the  former,  particularly  if  the  examination  be  not 
made  within  eight  or  ten  days,  Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
following  circumstances  : The  mystery  (if  any)  that  has  been  affected 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  female — her  age,  and  particularly 
whether  shp  has  been  previously  barren  ; and  the  condition  of  the 
husband,  whether  aged  or  decrepid.  All  these  would  be  corrobora- 
ting evidence  against  tire  actual  occurrence  of  delivery. 

3.  Where  the  female  has  been  actually  delivered,  and  substitutes  a 
living  for  a 4e.ad  child.  This  cannot  be  elucidated  by  physical 
proof,  unless  some  persons  have  been  present  at  the  delivery1.  And 
in  this,  as  well  ap  in  the  former  case,  a strict  examination  should  be 
instituted,  of  the  witnesses  who  have  attended.  Zacchias  and  Ma- 
hon § lay  qopsiderab|e  stress  on  the  resemblance  that  may  exist 
between  the  parent  &nd  child  : but  this  is  of  little  value’. 

It  sometime^  happens,  tha,t  tire  femafe  dies  sjrortly  after  the  sup- 


* Foderd,  4,  p.  406,  from  the  Causes  Cilibres. 

t Capuron,  p'  18. 

I Male,  p.  212.  A case  of  a somewhat  similar  nature  is  mentioned  by  Capu- 
ron, p.  110. 

§ Zacchias,  lib.  1,  tit.  6,  quest.  4 ; and  lib.  3,  tit.  2,  quest.  8.  Mahon  1.  p,  209V 
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posed  or  pretended  labour ; and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  body, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the.  truth.  The  appearances  that  are  considered 
to  indicate  delivery,  are  the  following  “ The  uterus  being  found 
like  a large  flattened  pouch,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long.  Its 
cavity  contains  coagula  or  a bloody  fluid,  and  its  surface  is  covered 
by  the  remains  of  a decidua.*  Often  the  marks  of  the  attachment  of 
the  placenta  are  very  visible  ; and  this  part  is  of  a dark  colour,  so 
that  the  uterus  is  thought  to  be  gangrenous  by  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  the  circumstance.  The  surface  being  cleaned,  the  sound 
substance  of  the  womb  is  seen,  and  the  vessels  are  observed  to  be  ex- 
tremely large  and  numerous.  The  fallopian  tubes,  round  ligaments, 
and  surface  of  the  ovaria,  are  so  vascular  that  they  have  a purple 
colour ; and  the  spot  where  the  ovum  escaped,  is  more  vascular  than 
the  rest  of  the  ovarian  surface.  This  state  of  the  uterine  appendages 
continues  until  the  womb  returns  to  its  unimpregnated  state. 

A week  after  delivery,  the  womb  is  as  large  as  two  '-fists.  At  the 
end  of  a fortnight,  it  will  be  found  almost  six  inches  long,  generally 
lying  obliquely  to  one  side.  The  inner  surface  is  still  bloody,  anil 
covered  partially  with  a pulpy  substance,  like  decidua.  The  muscu- 
larity is  distinct,  and  the  orbicular  direction  of  the  fibres  round  the 
orifice  of  the  tubes  very  evident.  The  substance  is  whitish.  The  in- 
testines have  not  yet  assumed  the  same  order  as  usual,  but  the  dis- 
tended csecurn  is  often  more  prominent  than  the  rest. 

It  is  a month  at  least  before  the  uterus  returns,  to  its  natural  state  : 
but  the  os  uteri  rarely,  if  ever,  closes  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
virgin  state. ”t 

To  these  it  has  been  customary  to  add,  with  great  confidence,  the 
presence  of  a corpus  luteum  in  the  ovarium.  As  we  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  refer  to  this  peculiar  body,  it  may  be  proper 
briefly  to  describe  what  is  understood  by  it.  The  corpora  lutea  are 
oblong  glandular  bodies,  of  a dusky  yellow  colour.  In  the  early 
stages  of  pregnancy,  and  for  some  time  after  delivery,  they  are  ex- 
tremely vascular,  except  at  their  centre,  which  is  whitish;  and  in  the 
middle'  of  this  white  part  is  a cavity,  from  which  the  impregnated 
ovum  is  supposed  to  have  proceeded.  They  gradually  fade  and 
wither  : but  there  is  no  regularity  as  to  the  time  of  their  disappear- 
ance.! 

From  the  experiments  of  De  Graaf  and  Haighton,§  it  seemed  to  be 
decidedly  established,  that  their  existence  was  a certain  indication  of 
previous  impregnation  ; and  such  was  the  general  belief  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  causes  of  a more  minute  investigation  on  this  point, 
and  of  the  invalidation  of  this  proof,  will  be  best  understood  by  the 
introduction  of  an  important  medico-legal  case.  I make  no  apology 
for  its  length,  since  it  reviews,  as  it  were,  all  that  we  have  stated  on 
the  subject  of  delivery,  and  points  out  the  difficulties  that  may  occur 
in  judicial  investigations. 


* The  decidua  is  sometimes  produced  in  crises  of  difficult  menstruation, 
t Burns’  Midwifery,  p.  326.  t Burns  and  Denman. 

§ Phil.  Transaction*,  vol.  87,  p.  159. 
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Charles  Angus,  Esq.  of  Liverpool,  was,,  in  Sept.  1808,  tried  at 
Lancaster  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Burns,  a female  residing  in  his 
house.  The  symptoms  previous  to  her  death,  and  the  appearances 
observed  on  dissection,  were  such  as  to  warrant  a suspicion  that  she 
was  poisoned.  The  medical  examiners  also  found  the  uterine  organs 
in  such  a state,  as  to  lead  them  to  declare,  that  in  their  opinion  the 
deceased  had  been  delivered  a short  time  before  her  death  of  a foetus, 
which  had  nearly  arrived  at  maturity.  Accordingly,  on  the  trial,  the 
medico-legal  questions  agitated  were,  1.  Whether  Miss  Burns  had 
died  from  the  effects  of  poison  ; and,  2.  Whether  she  had  been  deli- 
vered of  a child  recently  before  death?*  I shall  notice  the  first 
question  in  its  proper  place,  and  here  confine  myself  to  the  second. 

The  testimony  respecting  her  situation  while  living,  appears  to  be 
contradictory.  Before  the  coroner,  the  servants  swore,  that  for  some 
time  before  her  death,  she  had  increased  very  much  in  bulk,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  a pregnant  woman.  Shortly  before  her  death,  the 
pain  in  her  body  was  so  severe,  that  she  could  not  put  her  feet  to  the 
ground,  and  could  scarcely  bear  to  be  touched  ; and  she  was  occa- 
sionally observed  to  hold  fast  with  her  hands  by  the  end  of  a sofa,  on 
which  she  sat.  These  pains  continued  during  the  whole  of  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  but  on  Friday  morning,  (the  day  she  died,)  they 
had  gone  off;  she  appeared  to  be  lighter,  and  was  able  to  walk  across 
the  floor.  She  was  also  distressed  during  her  illness  with  retention 
of  urine.  On  the  trial,  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  swore  that 
she  had  every  appearance  of  being  pregnant,  while  those  for  the  pri- 
soner swore,  that  for  twelve  months  before  her  death,  she  had  been 
very  poorly,  and  had  been  irregular  for  some  years — that  she  had  a 
great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  complained  that  she  was  much 
puffed  and  swelled,  and  was  afraid  of  dropsy — that  some  weeks  before 
her  death,  she  was  observed  to  be  uncommonly  flat  bosomed,  and  not 
half  so  plump  as  she  used  to  be  in  health,  but  swelled  at  the  stomach 
— and  that  she  had  no  appearance  of  being  pregnant.  Nothing 
satisfactory  or  conclusive  can  be  drawn  from  these  conflicting  state- 
ments. 

The  appearances  on  dissection.  The  uterus  was  found  so  enlarged, 
as  to  be  capable  of  containing  nearly  a quart  of  fluid.  Before  it  "was 
removed  from  the  body,  Mr.  Hay,  the  surgeon,  placed  his  left  hand 
upon  the  fundus  uteri,  and  introduced  his  right  hand  with  the  greatest 
ease  into  it,  until  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  could  be  felt  by  those 
of  the  left  through  the  fundus.  The  uterus  being  taken  out  of  the 
body,  an  incision  was  made  along  its  whole  length,  and  its  cavity 
laid  open.  The  whole  internal  surface  was  bloody,  and  near  the 
fundus  there  was  a well-defined  circular  space  of  a deeper  colour  than 
the  rest,  and  about  four  inches  and  a half  in  diameter.  This  space 
was  rough  and  rugged,  and  a small  fragment  of  what  appeared  to  be 
t the  placenta,  still  adhered  to  it ; and  the  blood-vessels  opening  upqn 


* Mr.  Angus  was  indicted  on  two  counts- — 1.  For  poisoning  Miss  Burns;  and, 
or  administering  poison^  in  order  to  procure  an  abortion. 
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it,  were  distinctly  visible,  and  as  large  as  a crow-qUill,  whilst  every 
other  part  of  the  internal  surface  was  smooth.  The  vValls  Of  the 
uterus  were  about  half-an-inch  in  thickness.  There  was  nocoaguluin 
in  it.  The  OS  uteri  regained  in  so  dilated  k-  state,  that  the  fotir 
fingers  ot  a hand,  drawn  together  in  tlie  form  of  a cone,  would  pass 
through  without  in  the  slightest  degree  distending  it.  Vug  ina  ipSa  ad - 
moditm  dilatata.  Labia  ejits  fueruiit  livida,  el  uhdique  sanguine  fadata. 

1 he  medical  witnesses  for  the  crown,  (Drs.  Gerard,  Rutter,  and 
Bostock,  and  Mr.  Hay,)  considered  these  appearances  as  conclusive 
in  favour  of  her  recent  delivery  ; and  they  remark,  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uterine  vessels  within  the  boundaries  of  the  placenta! 
mark,  and  the  mark  itself,  Were  to  them  decisive — that  mere  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and 
eveh  haemorrhage,  might  have  been  occasioned  by  other  chu'ses  than 
pregnancy,  as  by  dropsy  ; but  no  form  of  dropsy  would  occasion  that 
mark,  and  no  dropsy  would  explain  the  extraordinary  enlargement 
and  dilatation  of  the  uterine  Vessels  within  that  mark. 

On  the  trial,  however,  Dr.  Carson,  of  Liverpool,  being  examined  as 
a withers,  objected  to  the  above  conclusions,  for  several  reasons. 
The  great  dilated  state  of  the  uterus  was  such,  according  to  him,  that 
if  the  mother  had  parted  with  a placenta,  she  must  either  have  flooded 
to  death,  or  the  wohnb  must  have  been  gorged  with  coagulated  blood. 
To  this  opinion,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Clarke,  lecturer  on 
midwifery  in  London,  to  whom  the  uterus  was  shewn  after  trial,  may 
be  opposed.  “ I have  seen,”  says  he,  “ uteri  after  the  death  of' 
patients  lately  delivered,  in  whom,  however,  there  was  no'hsemorrh'age, , 
which  have  been  contracted  in  no  greater  degree  than  the  uterus, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hay.”  Besides,  it  is  evident,  that : 
the  uterus  had  contracted,  and  tvas  not  at  its  maximum  of  dilatation;; 
for  if  it  could  not  contain  more  than  a quart  of  fluid,  it  certainly  could  i 
not,  in  that  state,  haVe  contained  a foetus  with  its  placenta  and! 
membranes. 

Dr.  Carson  next  intimated,  that  the  appearances  which  were  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  recent  expulsion  of  a foetus,  might  be  explained, . 
on  the  supposition  that  dropsy  of  the  hydatids  was  the  disease  underi 
which  Miss  Bums  laboured.  These  hydatids,  lie  observed,  are  at- 
tached by  pediculi  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  and  the  action 
necessary  to  expel  them,  would  cause  a dilatation  of  the  os  uteri. 
He  supposed,  also,  that  the  vessels  nourishing  the  hydatids  might  bea 
so  much  smaller  than’thdse  nourishing  a foetus;  that,  in  a state  of  un- 
due dilatation,  a flooding  might  not  take  place  on  their  expulsion,  i 
XVhen  pressed  with  respect  to  the  placental  mark,  he  replied,  that  die:! 
attachment  of  these  dropsical  hydatids  might  have  caused  it. 

I liaVe  already  adve'rted  to  this  subject  in  a previous  chapter ; but  i 
jt  is-hecessary  to  descend  to  some  additional  particulars.  Hydatids  - 
.originate  either  strictly  in  thente’rus,  or  in  the  placenta.  The  last ' 
are  by  far  the  most  frequent.  Dr.  Baillie  never  saw  an  example  of 
hydatids  of  the  uterus  ;*  and  Dr.  Denman,  although  he  admits  their  ; 

• Morbid  Anatomy,  3d  ed.  p.  376. 
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occasional  occurrence,  yet  adds,  that  the  other  species  is  what  is 
generally  observed.*  A MS.  extract  from  notes  of  Dr.  W uliam 
Hunter’s  lectures  on  the  gravid  uterus,  delivered  in  1765,  gives  the 
most  minute  account  of  these  extraordinary  productions.  “ I have 
seen,  (says  he)  a placenta  in  the  fourth  month,  all  degenerating  into 
hydatids.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  where  the  little  hydatids  are 
distinct  and  detached ; the  otherr  where  they  hang  together  in  strings, 
like  bunches  of  currants.  This  last  sort  is  the  most  common  in  the 
uterus.  They  are  most  common  in  the  placenta,  but  they  may  be  in 
other  parts  of  the  uterus.  Sometimes  there  are  vast  heaps  ol  them  in 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  no  remains  of  the  placenta.  I ventured, 
from  seeing  hydatids  coming  away  from  the  uterus,  to  say  that  the 
woman  was  with  child,  because  they  most  commonly  attend  the  pla- 
centa. I have  seen  pails-full  of  hydatids  come  away  from  the  uterus 
with  pains,  the  placenta  and  foetus  being  thus  converted.” 

There  is  little  doubt,  but  that  hydatids  generally  hang  together  like 
a bunch  of  currants,  and  are  united  by  a common  peduncle  or  foot- 
stalk. Should,  however,  the  reverse  be  considered  probable,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  where  the  hydatids  could  have  been  placed,  as  in 
this  case,  where  the  bases  of  the  common  footstalks  alone  extended 
over  a space  of  four  inches  and  a half  in  diameter.  Three  cases  are 
related  by  Dr.  Bostock,  to  whom  they  were  communicated  by  Mr. 
Kendrick,  surgeon,  at  Warrington,  of  the  disease  under  consideration, 
and  in  each  of  them,  the  medium  of  attachment  to  the  uterus  was  a 
placenta,  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown.  I will  repeat  again,  in  this 
place,  what  I have  before  remarked,)-  (at  the  risk  of  exposing  my 
ignorance  on  this  point,)  that  I can  find  no  case  on  record,  where 
hydatids  of  the  uterus  have  been  formed,  independent  of  sexual  con- 
nexion; and  again,  should  there  be  such  a case,  were  the  parietes  of 
the  uterus  increased,  or  the  os  uteri  enlarged,  as  in  this  instance"? 

The  difference^  of  opinion  that  was  thus  expressed  by  the  medical 
witnesses,  not  only  on  this  question,  whether  Miss  Burns  had  been 
recently  delivered,  but  also  on  the  main  accusation  of  poisoning,  led 
to  his  acquittal.  But  I believe  few  can  review  this  case,  and  not 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  she  had  really  been  pregnant.  The 
charge  of  infanticide  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made,  and  of 
course  ought  not,  without  the  previous  finding  of  an  infant ; but  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  the  verifying  of  sexual  connexion  and  its 
consequences,  and  which  in  this  instance  must  have  been  criminal, 
the  proof  seems  to  be  complete.  Even  hyda^ds,  as  we  have  suffi- 
ciently shown,  are  to  be  considered,  in  a vast  majority  of  cases,  as 
indications  of  impregnation.  If  present  in  this  instance,  they  should 
have  been  produced,  or  at  least  seen,  by  some  medical  person. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  trial,  that  the  ovaria  were  examined. 
They  were  then  divided  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  physicians, 
and  a corpus  luteum  distinctly  perceived  in  one  of  them.  Mr.  Hay 
took  the  uterus  and  its  appendages  to  London,  and  shewed  it  to  the 


* Denman,  p.  14G. 
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most  eminent  practitioners  there.  He  received  certificates  from  Dr*. 
Denman  and  Haighton,  Messrs.  Henry  Cline,  Charles  M.  Clarke, 
Astley  Cooper,  and  Abernethy,  all  stating  that  it  exhibited  appear- 
ances that  could  alone  be  explained  on  the  idea  of  an  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy.  And  it  appears  to  have  been  universally  allowed,  that 
the  discovery  of  the  corpus  luteuvi  proved  the  fact  bevond  a doubt.* 
Subsequently,  however,  to  this  time,  Sir  Everard  Home  investigated 
the  subject;  and  appears  to  have  shown  that  the  corpora  lutea  may 
be  present  without  impregnation.  He  examined  theovaria  of  several 
women  who  had  died  virgins,  and  in  whom  the  hymen  was  too  per- 
fect to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  impregnation;  and  found  that  there 
were  not  only  distinct  corpora  lutea,  but  also  small  cavities  round  the 
edge  of  the  ovarium,  left  by  the  ova  that  had  passed  out  at  some 
former  period.  It  is,  therefore,  supposed  that  the  excitement  of  the 
ovaries  from  passion  alone,  may  be  sufficient  to  rupture  the  vessels, 
and  produce  corpora  lutea;  and  this  is  strengthened  by  the  corpora 
lutea  having  been  found  in  the  female  quadruped,  after  a state  of 
periodical  lasciviousness,  where  no  copulation  had  taken  place.f 
If  the  theory  of  Sir  Everard  Home  concerning  these  bodies  be 
adopted,  we  must  of  course  discard  the  ancient  opinion.  The  corpora 
lutea,  according  to  him,  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  ovarium; 
and  their  use  is,  to  form  the  ova.  They  exist  previously  to,  and 
independent  of,  sexual  intercourse ; and  when  the  ova  are  formed, 
they  are  destroyed  by  absorption,  whether  the  contained  ova  are  im- 
pregnated or  not.  He  conceives,  however,  that  impregnation  is  neces- 


* The  facts  from  which  the  above  case  has  been  prepared,  are  drawn  from  a 
review  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Angus,  and  the  pamphlets  to  which  it  gave  rise,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  220;  also  a pamphlet  entitled  A 
Vindication  of  the  Opinions  delivered  in  Evidence  by  the  Medical  Witnesses  for  the 
Crown,  on  a late  Trial  at  Lancaster,  for  Murder — Liverpool,  1808.” — This  masterly 
production  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bostock.  The  quotation  from  Dr.  Hunter's 
Lectures,  and  the  cases  of  Mr.  Kendrick,  are  taken  from  it.  I am  also  indebted  for 
some  hints  to  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  21  ; and  the  Edinburgh 
Annual  Register,  vol.  1,  part  2,  p.  188.  I may  add,  in  this  place,  that  a rude,  but 
instructive  plate  of  hydatids,  formed  like  bunches  of  currants,  is  contained  in 
Stalpart,  vol.  1,  p.  302. 

t Francis’  Denman,  p.  1 19;  Smith,  p.  489.  A case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Blundel, 
of  a female  that  died  of  chorea  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  hymen, 
which  nearly  closed  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  was  unbroken  ; and  yet,  in  the  ovaria, 
there  were  no  less  than  four  corpora  lutea.  Two  of  them  were  obscure  ; but  the 
others  were  distinct,  and  differed  “ from  the  corpus  luteum  of  genuine  impreg- 
nation, merely  from  their  more  diminutive  size,  and  the  less  extensive  vascularity  of 
the  contiguous  parts’ of  the  ovarium.” — Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  10, 
p.  263. 

A recent  case  has,  in  my  opinion,  completely  overthrown  the  theory,  that  even 
strong  passions  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  corpora  lutea.  My  friend, 
Dr.  Mackintosh,  lecturer  on  midwifery,  in  Edinburgh,  has  in  his  museum  a prepa- 
ration taken  from  the  body  of  a child,  which  lie,  in  company  with  Dr.  John  Scott, 
dissected  at  Peirceshill  Barracks.  The  subject  was  not  above  five  years  old,  and  the 
hymen  of  course  was  entire  She  died  of  tubercular  disease  in  the  lungs ; yet  in  her 
ovaries  wore  numerous  corpora  lutea,  as  distinct  as  I ever  sa  them  in  the  adult 
impregnated  female. — Eorron. 
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( sarv  to  the  expulsion  of  the  ova  ; and  that  the  corpus  hi  team  is  burst 
I by  extravasated  blood  ; its  cavity,  after  the  escape  ol  the  ovum,  being 
found  distended  with  blood  in  a coagulated  state.* * 

Mr.  Stanley,  in  a late  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  remarks,  that  the  corpora  lutea  of  virgins  may  in  general 
be  distinguished  from  those  that  are  the  consequences  of  impregna- 
tion, bv  their  smaller  size.f 

1 have  endeavoured,  in  several  parts  of  this  chapter,  to  inculcate 
the  idea,  that  medical  examiners  should,  in  disputed  cases,  limit  their 
i opinion  to  the  fact,  whether  evidences  of  conception  are  present  or  7iot. 
The  law  is  so  constituted,  that  nothing  further  is  required  of  them  on 
this  point.  An  infant  must  he  found,  in  order  to  bring  the  charge  of 
infanticide  ; and,  in  all  other  instances,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  prove 
previous  sexual  connection,  whether  the  product  has  been  an  organ- 
ized foetus  or  not.  The  following  case  is  calculated  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  confining  our  opinion  to  this  fact. 

. Mrs.  Cunningham,  aged  24,  and  the  mother  of  three  children, 
considered  herself  nearly  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  when 
the  rudeness  of  a licentious  person  required  her  to  make  a violent 
exertion.  On  the  succeeding  day,  she  perceived  a slight  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  vagina,  which  ceased  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 
A day  thereafter,  it  returned  with  increase,  and  continued  (gradually 
diminishing)  for  three  days.  All  this  time,  she  suffered  no  pain,  nor 
was  she  prevented  from  managing  her  domestic  affairs.  There  was  a 
slight  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  only.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  time 
last  mentioned,  she  was  seized  with  pains  resembling  those  of  partu- 
rition, and  accompanied  with  a profuse  haemorrhage.  Mr.  Lemon,  a 
surgeon,  was  called,  and  on  examiningper  vaginam,  he  found  the  os 
uteri  dilated  to  the  extent  of  half-a-crown,  and  a bag  protruding 
through  it.  A fleshy  cake,  three  inches  in  diameter,  possessing  every 
character  of  a natural  placenta,  and  having  a membranous  bag  con- 
nected with  it,  was  shortly  thereafter  expelled.  The  shape  of  this 
mass  was  oblong.  On  cutting  into  the  bag,  which  was  flaccid,  the 
contents  gave  an  appearance  similar  to  what  is  presented  on  the  ex- 
posure of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  of  a very  young  feetus. 
But  the  expansion  of  the  placenta  rendered  the  nature  of  the  appear- 
ance evident.  Its  whole  surface  was  covered  with  tumours.  There 
were  about  twenty-two  distinct,  besides  many  inconsiderable  ones,  of 
various  size,  shape,  and  colour,  aird  some  in  clusters,  all  seemingly 
connected  together  by  veins.  The  largest  tumour  was  equal  in  mag- 


* Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  13,  p.  140;  vol.  15.  p.  45.  Sir  E.  Homo  dissected 
n female  who  had  been  impregnated  a week  before  death.  The  ovum  was  found  in 
the  uterus,  enveloped  in  coagulated  lymph.  Two  corpora  lutea  were  observable, 
and  there  were  several  cavities  from  which  ova  had  previously  made  their  escape. 

* he  os  tinea;  was  closed  with  a thick  jelly;  but  the  opentng  to  the  fallopian  tubes 
was  pervious.— Annals,  9,  p.  4G8;  and  11,  p.  54. 

+ Trans.  Col.  l’hys.  London,  vol.  G,  p.  425.  lie  alsosuggcsls  a doubt,  whether 
the  effect  of  the  excitement  on  the  ovary  of  the  virgin,  can  extend  beyond  the  rupture 
°f  the  vesicle,  and  the  production  of  the  corpus  luteum. 
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nitride  to  a small  walnut.  Some  were  of  a livid  colour,  others  fleshy  v 
brown,  atid  two  or  three  light  yellow.  The  livid  ones  had  generally  . 
condensed  fat  at  the  extremity  ; and  they,  as  well  as  the  brownish,  ,,j 
contained  coagulated  blood. 

The  woman,  during  the  growth  of  this  mass  in  the  womb,  hadi 
every  symptom  of  pregnancy — nausea,  capricious  appetite,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  breasts,  prominent  firmness  of  the  abdomen,  and  a cessa-  t 
tion  of  the  metises.  She  had  not,  however,  felt  any  actual  motion. 

Mr.  Lemon  remarks,  that  if  this  female  had  died  from  haemorrhage, , 
and  her  death  been  made  a subject  of  legal  investigation,  the  womb 
would  probably  have  exhibited  all  tire  proofs  of  impregnation.  Even 
the  placental  mark  would  have  been  present,  and  yet  no  foetus,  orr 
umbilical  cord  was  formed  in  this  instance. 

The  observations  of  the  editors  of  the  journal  from  which  this  case? 
is  taken,  are  a satisfactory  commentary  on  it.  This  mass  was  evi-  - 
dently  the  product  of  conception  and  impregnation.  The  whole  : 
catalogue  of  symptoms  tend  to  prove  it,  and  the  only  circumstance  i 
against  it,  is  the  absence  of  a foetus  and  umbilical  cord.  “ But  this  tl 
furnishes  no  conclusive  argument,  as  there  are  innumerable  instances  J 
of  foetuses  so  exceedingly  imperfect,  that  their  nature  can  scarcely  be  H 
recognized;  and,  with  a still  more  imperfect  organization,  they  dege--| 
nerate  into  a mass  like  the  present.”*  The  placental  mark,  then,  in  J 
this  instance,  would  have  been  a satisfactory  proof  of  conception. 

2.  Of  some  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  the  subject  of' 

delivery. 

1.  Can  a wo-man  be  delivered  without  being  conscious  of  it?  This; 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  with,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions. Delivery  is  undoubtedly,  to  a certain  degree,  independent 
of  the  will,  and  there  may  hence  be  certain  situations  in  which  it  will 
take  place  without  the  female’s  knowledge.  The  administration  of  ’ 
narcotic  substances  may  cause  such  a state  ; as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Countess  de  Saint  Geran,  who  was  plunged  into  a deep  sleep  by  a 
narcotic  beverage,  and,  during  it,  was  delivered  of  a boy.  In  the 
morning  she  awoke,  and  found  herself  ^athed  in  blood,  and  the  infant 
gone.  * Her  relations  had  suborned  individuals  to  remove  it,  in  order 
to  deprive  her  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  her  situation. f There 
is  also  a class  of  diseases  commonly  called  comatose,  and  accompa- 
nied either  with  or  without  fever,  during  the  operation  of  which,  deli- 
very may  take  place  without  the  female’s  knowledge.  Hippocrates 
mentions  a case,  in  a woman  eight  months  advanced,  who,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  a typhoid  fever,  accompanied  with  coma,  fell  into  labour, 
and  was  delivered  without  being  conscious  of  it.  I will  only  add  to 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  06.  “ Case  in  which  a mass, 

.resembling  a placenta  without  a 'foetus,  was  discharged  from  (he  womb,  bv  M. 
Lemon,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.”  With  observations 
by  the  editor. 

t Foderc,  vol.  2,  p.  10,  from  the  Causes  Cillbres. 


t!i6sb,  the  attaint  given  b'y  Dr.  Hoybr,  of  Mulh&uscn,  of  a female 
tlyirt^  in  labour,  tVllo  whs  {lilt  on  the  bier  for  intbfment,  and,  while 
thdre,  an dhfhht  was  suddenly  born.* 

These  biamples  prbve  that  it  is  possible  for  a woman  to  be  deli- 
vered withdut  being  corrscibus  of  it ; but  they  at  the  same  time  prove, 
that  if  some  extraordinary  and  Striking  cause  do  not  intervene,  the 
assertioh  iy 'to  be  disbelieved,  the  early  pains  of  pregnancy  may  be 
hiistakfeh  for  those  of  cholitf— flooding  may  commence  daring  sleep  5 
bht  it  i's  hardly  credible  that  the  whole  process  of  labour  and  delivery 
ihav  be  gone  through,  by  a healthy  Woman,  and  of  sound  mind,  with- 
out her  being  aware  of  it.  J 

0.  Ctin  a tuOtnan,  if  aloh'e  and  ioMibut  assistance,  prevent  her  child 
frbhi  fetitiWlcj  after  delWetij  ? this  is  a'rhost  important  question, 
and  deserves  our  yefidhs  fcousidehation,  from  its  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject Of  infanticide. 

There  are  undoubtedly ‘many  cases,  in  which  an  unassisted  female 
Will  be  unable  to  prevent  the  death  bf  her  infant.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned,  ver  j rapid  and  early  delivery.  Instances  of  this  nature 


* FoderQ,  vol.  2.  p.  11,  from  the  Causes  Ccltbres. 
k While  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  concealment  of  pregnancy,  in  the  winter  of  1 823-4, 
A recfeiVed  the  following  extraordinary  case  from  my  friend  Mr.  M’lntosh.  “ I was 
•consulted  about  a riiarried  lady  in  the  spring  of  1822,  who  was  supposed  to  bein  a 

very  bad  sta(,e  of  health.  She  had  been  attended  by  Dr.  , and  treated  for  ah 

affectioh  of  the  spine  and  dropsy.  The  husband  of  the  lady  grew  impatient,  as  she 
became  daily  worse,  and  the  abdobien  more  and  more  distended.  He  sent  for  the 
family-surgeon,  who  'suspected  it  might  be  pregnancy,  attended  with  peculiar 
nervous  irritability,  and  recommended  that  I should  be  called  in  to  examine  more 
particularly.  Accordingly  I waited  on  her,  and  as  she  sat  on  her  chair  the  nature 
of  the  case  became  perfectly  clear,  as  I distinctly  perceived  the  motion  Of  thefaetus. 
This  I mentioned,  but  the  lady ‘scouted  the  idea.  I 'wanted  her  -to  gdt  baby-linen 
aJnd  dVess'es  ready,  which  she  did  not  do:  so  convinced  was  she  that  she  was  not 
pregnant.  In  six  weeks  afterwards,  I was  suddenly  called,  and  found  the  patient  in 
labtfur ; and,  to  demonstrate,  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  that  she  had  not  believed 
that  she  was  in  the  family-way,  no  nurse  was  engaged,  nor  had  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  dress  been  prepared  lor  the  child.  I Void  her  she  was  now  in  labour,  blit 
she  would  not  believe  me.  Upon  examination,  1 found  the  os  nteri  open,  thernem- 
brahiV  protruding,  and  I distinctly  felt  the  head  of  the  child.  The  waters  broke, 
still  she  wbuld  not  believq.  The  pains  increased,  the  head  of  the  child  was  born, 
but  she  would  not  credit  her  actual  situation  till  she  heard  the  child  cry,  and  it  was 
put  ibto  her  arms.  Both  motlier  and  child  did  well,  and  1 am  engaged  to  attend 
HHa  fho'thef  a‘secdrid  fime,  in  Nov.  1823.-— EDiVbR. 

J Foderfi,  2,  p. 'IO.  Capurcn,  p.  129. 

TH6  following  case  I had  'from  Dr.  Marshall.  The  wife  of  a bombardee'r  of 
artillery,  while  stepping  oUt  of  her  bed  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
dropped  the  child  on  the  floor ; she  had  no  warning  of  her  approaching  labour,  and 
luckily  the  child  was  unhurt. 

Another  case  I should  be  afraid  to  state,  but  that  I had  it  from  a gentleman  of 
unquestionable  veracity.  The  wife  of  an  officer  of  a Scotch  militia-regiment  lmd 
long  been  married,  without  having  a child.  One  day,  while  bathing  her  feet  in  her 
bed-room,  her  servant  heard  the  cries  of  a child ; she  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
iound  her  mistress  lying  back  in  her  chair  in  a swoon,  and  a new-born  infant  strug- 
gling in  the  tub  at  her  feet.  She  raised  the  child,  and  both  it  and  the  mother  did 
well.  In  this  case,  neither  the  lady  nor  her  husband  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
she  was  pregnant. — Editor. 


occur  to  all  accoucheurs;  and  Foder&  relates  of  his  own  wife,  that  a . 
single  pain  brought  forth  the  child.  Such  is  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis,  and  so  powerful  the  action  of  the  womb,  that  the  membranes 
and  foetus  are  expelled  together.  Nows  a female  taken  thus,  might 
be  unable  to  prevent  the  child  from  falling,  and  its  death  would  en- 
sue, if  she  remained  unassisted.*  Such  a state  of  the  parts  is,  how- 
ever, very  uncommon  in  a first  delivery, f and  this  is  the  one  that 
commonly  is  considered  in  cases  of  infanticide.  If  a woman  has,  in 
a previous  labour,  experienced  so  rapid  a parturition,  it  is  her  duty  to 
guard  against  the  consequences,  when  a second  is  impending.  Ano- 
ther possible  circumstance  is,  that  a woman  may  be  taken  in  labour 
and  delivered  while  passing  her  faeces.  The  pressure  of  the  uterus,  in 
the  latter  days  of  pregnancy,  produces  an  inclination  of  this  kind,  and 
even  during  labour  it  is  very  common.  But  delivery  in  this  position 
may  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  child,  but  very  injurious  to  the  mother, 
by  tearing  off  the  umbilical  cord,  or  inverting  the  uterus.  Delivery 
may  also  be  attended  with  haemorrhage,  and  consequent  debility,  or 
with  fainting  or  convulsions,  and  the  female  be  unable  to  assist  her 
offspring.  These  are  cases  -which  do  not  often  occur,  and  when  they, 
do,  they  leave  traces  sufficiently  evident — paleness,  swoonings,  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  infant,  t A fourth  case,  is  when  the  mo- 
ther being  alone,  and  the  child  having  its  face  to  the  sacrum,  is  deli- 
vered with  it  downwards.  In  this  position  it  cannot  breathe,  unless 
it  be  turned  ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  slightest  substances 
impeding  respiration  in  a new-born  infant,  such  indeed  as  a portion 
of  the  bed-clothes,  or  a piece  of  wet  linen,  will  destroy  it. 

There  are  also  some  infants  so  weak  at  birth,  that  they  require  the 
warm-bath,  rubbing  with  stimulant  applications,  &c.  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  life.  An  unassisted  mother  cannot  of  course  save  these, 
it  has  also  been  suggested,  that  the  female  maybe  suddenly  delivered 
while  in  a standing  posture,  and  the  infant  falling,  may  be  found  with 
a fractured  skull.  In  such  a case,  however,  we  should  look  fora 
rupture  of  the  cord,  and  a violent  haemorrhage,  consequent  on  a forc- 
ing away  of  the  placenta.  § The  cord  may  also  be  wound  round  the 
neck,  and  thus  prevent  respiration. 

Lastly,  The  infant  may  perish,  and  the  mother  not  be  able  to,  pre- 
vent  it,'  when  the  umbilical  cord  has  not  been  tied  after  being  cut, 
broken,  or  torn.  The  first  of  these,  however,  is  such  a proof  of  pre- 
sence of  mind,  that  we  may  justly  be  distrustful,  if  she  denies  being 
afterwards  unable  to  tie  it.  It  may  be  broken  and  torn,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  the  weight  of  the  infant,  and  the  mother  be  unable 
to  save  it.  There  are',  however,  instances,  in  which  the  mother  and 


* Dr  Hunter  mentions  a case,  where  a female  was  seized  during  the  night,  and 
the  child  was  botn  before  he  arrived.  She  held  herself  in  one  posture,  to  prevent 
the  child  from  being  stilled  ; but,  although  it  had  cried,  yet,  on  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
JIunter,  it  was  found  dead,  laying  on  its  face, and  covered  with  blood.' 

t Mahon,  2,  p.  381.  J Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  333.  $ Srnilh,  p.  370. 
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fhe  heroine  are  admirably  combined.  The  wife  of  a goldsmith  at 
Marseilles,  was  seized  in  labour  while  walking-  her  room.  lie  infant 
fell  and  the  cord  broke.  She  took  it  up  and  called  tor  assistance, 
but  was  not  heard.  Finding  that  it  was  losing  blood  by  the  cord, 
she  compressed  it  with  her  fingers,  and  held  it  so  for  two  hours  when 
she  was  found,  fainting.  Her  life,  however,  and  that  of  the  child,  were 

both  preserved  * . , . , 

These  are  the  exceptions  to  the  general  doctrine  that  may  be  laid 
down  in  such  cases,  viz.;  That  every  woman  is  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  the  time  when  she  is  to  be  in  labour,  and  that  it  is  her  duty  never 
to  be  so  far  alone,  as  to  render  assistance  accidental.  Lven  duiing 
labour,  the  vast  majority  of  females  make  known  their  situation  by 
their  pains,  and  they  will  only  be  suppressed  by  those  in  whom 
shame,  and  the  fear  of  dishonour,  are  predominant  passions.  And  it 
is  a question  of  moment,  whether  we  should  feel  that  sympathy  foi 
this  sense  of  shame,  which  some  authors,  and  particulaily  Di.  llliam 
Hunter,  have. inculcated  in  their  writings.  It  is  at  all  events  mis- 
placed as  to  time;  and  the  female  who  destroys  a human  being,  and 
her  own  offspring,  to  escape  its  eflects,  should  have  felt  its  influence 
at  an  earlier  period.  il  To  the  moral  and  political  philosopher,  Hi. 
Hunter  may  appear  to  have  exalted  the  sense  of  shame  into  the  prin- 
ciple of  virtue,  and  to  have  mistaken  the  great  end  of  penal  law, 
which  is  not  vengeance,  but  the  prevention  of  crimes. ”t  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  enlarge  on  this  point.  Circumstantial  evi- 
dence generally  guides  in  the  preliminary  decision  of  it,  when  accu- 
sations of  infanticide  are  made;  and  great  stress  is  properly  laid,  in 
disputed  cases,  on  the  incidents  of  time  and  place,  and  of  situation 
and  character.j 

Part  II. 

Delivery,  as  it  respects  the  child,  may  become  a subject  of  import- 
■ ance,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  ; and  instances  are  frequently 
‘occurring,  in  which  the  utility  of  properly  understanding  its  phoeno- 
mena,  is  clearly  manifested.  The  arrangement  proposed  was  to 
notice, 

1 . The  signs  of  the  death  of  the  child  before  or  during  delivery. 


This  subject  may  be  agitated  in  civil  cases,  where  the  succession  to 
an  inheritance  is  questioned;  or  in  criminal  ones,  as  w7hen  a pregnant 
woman  is  mal-treated,  and  her  offspring  is  supposed  to  have  died 
from  the  injury.  It  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance,  from  its 
bearing  on  the  two  great  medico-legal  subjects  of  Abortion  and  Infan- 
ticide; and  I shall  notice  it  at  this  time,  as  an  introduction  to  them. 

During  pregnancy,  the  life  of  the  foetus  is  inferred,  from  the  good 
health  of  the  mother ; the  progressive  increase  of  the  abdomen  in  size; 


* Fodert,  vol.  2,  p.  31.  t Percival’s  Medical  Ethics,  p.  84. 

+ On  this  question  see  l'oderd,  vol.  2,  p.  25.  Capuron,  p.  131.  Smith,  p.  3G5 
to  377.  Malion,  vol.  3,  p.  381,  &c. 
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and  the  motion  of  the  foetus  being  experienced,  These  form  strops 
presumptive  evidence,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  ail  of  them. 
Healthy  females  may  bring  fprth  dead  children,  while  s,ickly  oneshavp 
produced  living  children.  The  increase  of  the  abdomen  also  may  be 
owing  to  a mole,  or  to  dropsy;  while  the  irregularities  that  are  expe- 
rienced respecting  the  motion  of  the  foetus,  are  sufficient  to  render  it 
very  uncertain.  In  many  cases,  the  mother  has  imagined  that  she 
felt  life  to  the  moment  of  the  delivery  of  a dead  child  ; while,  on  the 
contrary,  I need  hardly  add,  no  motion,  or  a very  slight  one,  has  been 
experienced  for  a considerable  4imc  previous  to  the  most  favourable 
labours. 

The  same  uncertainty  attends  the  proofs  of  life  during  delivery. 
Thfe  limpidity  of  the  waters — the  regularity  of  the  pains,  and  their 
gradual  increase  in  strength — the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  umbilical 
cord  of  the  foetus;  or-,  if  it  is  not  practicable  to  ascertain  tjiesp  last, 
the  pulsation  at  the  anterior  fontanelle — and  the  swelling,  tension, 
and  elasticity  of  the  presenting  part,  together  form  an  incontestable 
chain  of  evidence  in  favour  of  its  presence.  Separately,  however, 
they  are  susceptible  of  doubt.  The  two  first  are  uncertain — the  third 
may  be  impracticable — the  occurrence  of  the  fourth  is  denied  by 
some  authors ; and  it  may  be  wanting  in  children  who  ar.e  apoplectic 
or  feeble,  and  who  notwithstanding  have  recovered  after  birth.*  The 
last  is  a very  favourable  sign ; but  death  may  ensue  during  delivery, 
and  the  congestion  induced  by  the  detention  in  utero  preserve  it. 

In  investigating,  on  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of  the  death  of  the 
feetus,  we  must  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  causes  that  may  have 
induced  it.  As  to  the  mother,  these  are  numerous.  The  unhealthi- 
ness of  her  habitation — the  mode  of  dress — the  want  of  food,  or  im- 
proper use  of  it — violent  exercise — too  great  labour — violent  passions 
of  the  mind,  either  of  the  exciting  or  depressing  kind — venereal  ex- 
cess— intemperance — diseases,  such  as  haemorrhage  or  convulsions 
— contagious  disorders,  such  as  syphilis  or  small-pox — falls,  WQunds, 
and  accidents  generally— any  inordinate  evacuation — and  indeed  all 
the  causes  of  abortion,  as  enumerated  by  authors,  may  have  prpduced 
the  death  of  the  infant. 

The  child  ipay  also  be  destroyed  during  labour,  from  that  process 
being  long  protracted — from  its  being  so  difficult  as  to  require  instru- 
ments, or  complicated  with  syncope,  convulsions,  or  hcemorrhage 
from  a jnorbid  state  of  the  placenta,  or  a twisting  of  the  umbijicgl  cord 
round  its  neck. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  fatal  as  each  of  these  causes 
have  respectively  been,  at  various  times,  yet  children  have  often  sur- 
vived in  spite  of  them. 

The  signs  experienced  during  pregnancy,  of  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
are  a want  of  motion  in  the  child — the  womb  feels  as  if  it  contained 
a dead  weight,  which  follows  the  direction  of  the  body  as  it  moves  to 


i,  * It  can  of  course  only  bo  .ascertained  when  there  is  a natural  presentation,  and 
hence  is  not  always  applicable.  -> 
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nne  side  or  the  other— the  navel  is  less  prominent  the  milk  recedes, 
and  the  breasts  become  flaccid — the  mother  feels  a sense  of  lassitude 
and  coldness,  accompanied  with  headache  and  nausea.  As  equivo- 
cal signs,  may  be  added,  a paleness  of  the  face— the  eye-lids  having 
a livid  circle  around  them — the  presence  of  a slow  fever  and  melan- 
choly, and  a foetid  breath.  ...  , , 

These,  if  all  present,  form  a strong  presumption  in  favour  ot  the 
destruction  of  the  offspring.  Individually,  however,  they  are  liable 

to  be  mistaken  or  confounded.  . . 

If  actually  dead,  and  long  detained  in  the  uterus,  putrefaction 
takes  place;  the  membranes  lose  their  vitality,  and  blackish  foetid 
discharges  shortly  occur.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  it  the  mem- 
branes be  not  broken,  the  foetus  may  remain  a long  time  in  utero, 
without  decomposition.  This  is  mentioned  by  Baudelocque  and 
others ; but  authors,  in  commenting  on  it,  have  strongly  insisted 
that  these  instances  are  extremely  rare.*  The  uncertainty  to  which 
this  last  sign  is  liable,  I shall  presently  state. 

The  signs  during  delivery,  of  the  death  of  the  fcetus,  are  similar  in 
some  respects  to  those  already  mentioned,  such  as  the  absence  of 
motion,  and  foetid  discharges.  Writers  have  also  mentioned  the  state 
of  the  presenting  part.  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  it  has  an  cedematous 
or  emphysematous  feel — the  skin  is  soft,  and  easily  torn,  and  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  lose  their  natural  connection,  and  vacillate  on  one 
another.  The  umbilical  cord  also,  if  it  can  be  examined,  is  found  to 
be  withered  and  rotten. 

Although  these  are  strong  proofs,  yet  the  practitioner  should  not 
hastily  pronounce  on  them.  The  foetid  discharges,  or  odour,  may  be 
owing  to  the  premature  passage  of  the  meconium,  or  to  the  mix- 
ture of  a small  quantity  of  blood  with  the  uterine  discharge.  The 
former  of  these  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  indicate  death  with  cer- 
tainty; but  it  is  now  ascertained,  that  although  it  portends  danger, 
yet  children  have,  notwithstanding,  been  born  strong  and  healthy .f 
The  state  of  the  skin  and  bones  may  be  the  effect  of  weakness,  as 
also  the  looseness  of  the  epidermis.  Even  its  livid  colour  is  not  in- 
fallible. Vicq.  D’Azyr  mentions  a case  that  occurred  at  Breslaw, 
where  the  arm  of  the  infant  protruded  from  the  uterus,  and  was  so 


* Belloc,  p.94.  Foderd,  vol.2,  p.  88.  Jaeger  in  Schlegel,  vol.  5,  p.  69,  opposes 
.this  opinion  very  strongly. 

t “ We  may,  however,  in  general  conclude,  when  the  meconium  does  come  away 
in  a natural  presentation,  that  the  state  of  the  child  is  not  without  danger;  and, 'for 
many  years,  I never  saw  a child,  representing  with  the  head,  born  living,  when  the 
meconium  had  come  away  more  than  seven  hours  before  its  birth.  But  at  length  I 
met  with  a case,  in  which  the  meconium  was  discharged  for  more  than  thirty  hours ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  though  the  woman  wa3  delivered  with  the  forceps,  the 
child  was  born  healthy  and  strong.  And,  since  that  time,  I have  had  many  equally 
convincing  proofs,  that  the  coming  away  of  the  meconium  is  a very  doubtful  sign 
of  the  death  or  daBgerous  state  of  the  infant,  whatever  may  be  the  presentation.” — 
Benman,  p.395.  See  also  Belloc,  p.9I.  Capuron,  p.247.  Burns’  Midwifery, 
Note  to  chap.  7. 
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cold  and  livid,  that  it  was  deemed  gangrenous,  and  was  amputated. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  infant  was  born  alive  three  days  after.* 

We  must  recollect,  also,  that  the  pressure  occasioned  by  a long 
and  tedious  delivery  may  extinguish  life.  The  proofs  now  enume- 
rated, indicative  of  putrefaction,  will,  in  that  case,  generally  be  want- 
ing. The  motion  of  the  fetus,  which  has  lately  been  felt,  will  sud- 
denly cease,  and  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  presenting  part  will 
be  observed.  Ecchymosis  sometimes  occurs,  owing  to  a rupture  of' 
the  vessels,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  adjacent  cellular- 
tissue. 

If  the  medical  examiner  be  called  immediately  after  birth,  he  can  | 
have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on  this  question.  The  body  will  be 
found  to  have  lost  its  firmness  and  consistence — the  flesh  will  be  soft, . 
and  the  muscles  easily  torn — the  skin  will  exhibit  marks  of  putre-- 
faction,  and  will  be  of  a purplish  or  brownish  red  colour — the  epi- 
dermis is  raised,  and  may  i.e  easily  separated — a bloody  serum  is- 
often  effused  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  beneath  the  skin,  especially, 
about  the  cranium;  and  sometimes  a similar  effusion  is  observed  in  ! 
the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  their  viscera  are  of  a deep  i 
reddish  hue.  The  umbilical  cord  is  livid,  soft,  and  easily  torn.  The 
cranium  and  thorax  are  flattened,  and  the  membranes  uniting  the 
bones  of  the  head  are  much  relaxed,  so  that  the  bones  are  somewhat  : 
disunited — the  brain  also  is  almost  fluid,  and  has  a fetid  odour. 

It  will  readily  occur,  from  a review  of  the  remarks  contained  in  t his  - 
section,  that  the  fact  of  the  death  of  the  fetus  before  or  during  de-- 
li very,  can  be  ascertained  with  considerable  facility,  if  the  practitioner: 
be  called  at  the  proper  season.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  most- 
cases  which  come  before  a court  of  justice,  the  delivery  has  been  se- 
cret, and  a greater  or  less  space  of  time  has  elapsed  since  its  occur-  i 
rence.  The  infant  is  found  dead.  The  proofs  which  we  have  now* 
enumerated,  are  inapplicable  or  inconclusive,  and  a further  investi- 
gation is  required  to  ascertain  the  truth.  We  hence  come  to  the 
examination  of  the  question  of  Infanticide.* 

2.  Of  the  signs  of  the  maturity  or  immaturity  of  the  child. 

A knowledge  of  these  is  no  less  necessary,  than  of  those  noticed 
in  the  preceding  section.  The  medical  examiner,  in  all  cases,  should  < 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  indications  that  mark  the  various  epbehs 
■ of  fetal,  as  well  as  those  which  prove  its  arrival  at  maturity.  A sketch,  J 
therefore,  of  the  gradual  developement  of  the  fetus,  from  the  mra  of  its  - 
first  formation,  will  be  proper  in  this  place.  And  I will  premise  that  i 


• Foderi,  vol.  2,-  p.  91. 

i The  authorities  on  this  section,  which  deserve  attention,  are,  Denman,  p.  S3*  : 
■ to  399.  Capuron,  p.  234,  &c.  Hutchinson,  p.  17.  F odor 6,  vol.  2,  p.  81.  Smith, 
p.815.  Belloc,  p 91.  Dr.  Jaeger's  dissertation  on  this  subject,  (in  Schlegel,  vol. 
5,  |>.  23,)  maybe  consulted  with  great  advantage.  Several  cases  are  related  by  j 
the  author,  where  he  examined  infants  dead  before  bitlh,  with  a direct  view  to  the 
question  now  noticed. 
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tbe  following  summary  is  drawn  from  the  observations  of  Aristotle, 
Hippocrates,  Riolan,  Haller,  Rocderer,  Meckel,  Burton,  Baudelocque, 
Win.  Hunter,  Burns,  Chaussier,  Beclard,  Capuron,  Clarke,  Merriman, 
and  Soemmering. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  evidence  of  impregnation  to  the  fifteenth 
day,  the  product  of  conception  appears  only  as  a gelatinous,  semi- 
transparent, flocculent  mass,  of  a greyish  colour,  liquefying  promptly, 
and  presenting  no  distinct  formation,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  micros- 
cope. At  thirty  days,  it  has  the  size  of  a large  ant,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, or  of  a barley-corn,  according  to  Burton.  Baudelocque,  how- 
ever, observes,  that  it  is  not  larger  than  the  malleus  of  the  tympanum. 
Its  length  varies  from  three  to  five  lines.  At  six  or  seven  weeks,  its 
length  is  almost  ten  lines.  The  form  and  lineaments  of  the  principal 
organs,  and  the  place  from  which  the  members  are  to  arise,  can  now 
be  observed,  and  it  is  equal  in  size  to  a small  bee.  At  this  time,  tjlso, 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  membrane  is  much  heavier  than  the  embryo. 
At  two  months,  the  length  is  about  two  inches,  and  its  weight  nearly 
two  ounces.  All  the  parts  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  many  points  of 
ossification  are  observed  in  tbe  head,  trunk,  and  members.  Some- 
times the  male  sex  may  be  distinguished.  At  the  third  month,  it  is 
about  three  and  an  half  inches  long,  and  between  two  and  three  ounces 
in  weight.  The  nose  and  mouth  are  formed,  and  die  features  of  the 
face  become  more  distinct.  The  eyes  are  shut,  and  the  eyelids  adhere 
together — the  head  is  longer  and  heavier  than  the  rest  of  the  body — 
the  umbilical  .cord  is  formed— the  genitals  are  distinct — the  penis  and 
clitoris  are  relatively  very  large — the  nymphee  are  projecting,  and  the 
labia  very  thick.  At  the  fourth  month,  the  foetus  is  from  five  to  six 
inches  long,  and  weighs  from  four  to  five  ounces.  The  external  parts 
all  develope  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  hair  and  nails. 
The  great  relative  proportion  of  the  fluid  of  the  membranes  disappears, 
and  the  foetus  nearly  fills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  During  the 
fifth  month,  the  motions  of  the  foetus  are  felt  by  the  mother.  The 
length  is  from  seven  to  nine  inches,  and  the  weight  nine  or  ten 
ounces.  The  brain  is  pulpy,  and  is  destitute  of  circumvolutions  or 
furrows.  The  external  ear  is  completed  about  this  time,  although  its 
shape,  which  is  like  that  of  a gently-depressed  circle,  differs  from  the 
ear  after  birth. 

In  the  sixth  month,  we  begin  to  find  some  traces  of  fat  under  the 
integuments,  where  previously  nothing  but  a mass  of  gelatine  had 
been  observed.  The  head  also,  which  before  had  been  proportion- 
ably  large,  becomes  smaller  in  comparison  of  the  body.  It  is  now, 
however,  large  and  soft,  and  the  fontanelles  are  much  expanded.  The 
brain  acquires  rather  more  Consistence,  but  is  still  easily  dissolved; 
and  the  pia  mater  seems  only  to  lie  over  its  surface,  being  separated 
with  great  facility.  The  skin  is  very  fine,  pliant,  thin,  and  of  a purple 
colour,  especially  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
face,  lips,  ears,  and  breasts.  In  males,  the  scrotum  is  slightly  deve- 
loped, and  of  a bright  red  colour;  and  the  testicles  are  still  in  the 
abdomen.  In  females,  the  vulva  is  projecting,  and  the  labia  separa- 
ted by  the  protuberance  of  the  clitoris.  The  hair  on  the  head  is  very 
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thinly  dispersed,  short,  and  of  a white  or  silvery  colour — the  eyelids 
are  closed  the  hair  on  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  but  thinly  scat- 
tered, and  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a membrane.  The  nails  are  wanting, 
or  scarcely  apparent.  The  lungs  are  very  small,  white,  and  compact. 
The  heart  is  large,  and  the  liver  very  large,  and  situated  near  the 
umbilicus — the  gall-bladder  contains  only  a small  quantity  of  a nearly 
colourless  fluid ; and  the  meconium  is  small  in  quantity,  and  is  found 
only  in  a part  of  the  large  intestines.  The  bladder  is  hard  and  pyri- 
form, and  has  a very  small  cavity.  The  ordinary  weight  of  the  foetus, 
at  this  time,  is  from  one  to  two  pounds ; and  its  length  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches — the  middle  of  which  is  at  the  abdominal  extremity  of 
the  sternum .* 

At  the  seventh  month,  all  the  parts,  both  external  and  internal, 
are  still  more  developed.  The  skin  assumes  a rosy  hue,  and  becomes 
more  dense;  and  it  is  covered  with  a sebaceous  fluid,  so  as  to  form  a 
whitish,  unctuous  covering.  The  eyelids  are  no  longer  united,  and 
the  membrana  pupillaris  separates,  so  as  to  form  the  pupil.  The 
cerebral  pulp  becomes  more  consistent,  and  its  surface  is  a little  fur- 
rowed, and  adheres  somewhat  to  the  meninges.  The  meconium 
increases  in  quantity — the  hair  on  the  head  is  longer,  and  takes  a 
deeper  hue.  The  nails  acquire  more  firmness.  Weight  from  two  to 
three  pounds.  Length  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches — the  middle  of 
which  is  nearer  to  the  sternum  than  to  the  navel. 

At  the  eighth  month,  the  skin  has  acquired  more  density,  and  be- 
comes whiter;  it  is  covered  with  very  fine  and  short  hairs,  and  its 
sebaceous  covering  is  more  apparent.  The  nails  are  firmer;  the  hair 
of  the  head  longer,  and  more  coloured.  The  breasts  are  often  pro- 
jecting, and  a lactiform  fluid  may  be  pressed  from  them.  The  testi- 
cles in  males  are  frequently  engaged  in  the  abdominal  ring.  In 
females,  the  vagina  is  covered  with  a transparent  mucus.  The 
grooves  in  the  cerebral  substance  gradually  become  more  marked; 
and  the  spinal  marrow,  pons  varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata,  acquire 
a remarkable  consistence,  and  even  firmness.  The  lungs  are  of  a 
reddish  colour — the  liver  preserves  nearly  its  former  relative  size,  but 
it  is  more  remote  from  the  navel — the  fluid  in  the  gall-bladder  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  has  a bitter  taste.  The  weight  at  this  time  is 
from  three  to  four,  and  sometimes  even  five  pounds.  Length  sixteen 
inches  or  more— the  middle  of  which  is  nearer  to  the  navel  than  to  the 
sternum. 

At  the  ninth  month,  ossification  is  more  complete — the  head  is 
large,  but  it  has  a considerable  degree  of  firmness.  The  bones  of  the 
cmnium,  although  moveable,  touch  each  other  with  their  membranous 


* In  the  Quarterly  Reports  of  the  New-Town  Dispensary,  (Edinburgh.)  there  are 
two  cases  mentioned,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  add  in  this  place.  A child,  sup- 
posed to  be  advanced  six  and  half  months,  lived  eleven  days.  On  the  fifth  day  alter 
itsbirth.it  weighed  two  pounds  nine  ounces  and  three-quarters  avoirdupois.  Another, 
probably  at  the  sixlh  month,  lived  fourteen  hours— weighed  two  pounds  four  and  a 
half  ounces  English,  and  measured  thirteen  and  seven-eighths  inches.— Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  249,  526. 
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Infirm  ns — the  foritanelles  are  smaller ; the  hair  is  longer,  thicker,  and 
of  a deeper  colour ; ai)d  the  nails  become  more  solid,  and  prolonged 
to  the  extremity  of  the  fingers.  The  circumvolutions  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain  are  more  numerous — the  cineritious  portions  begin  to  be 
^distinguished  by  their  colour;  and  although  the  lobes  which  compose 
the  cerebrum  retain  their  former  softness,  yet  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  basis  of  the  cerebrum,  have  acquired  a remarkable  consistence. 
The  head  measures  longitudinally,  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput, 
four  inches  to  four  inches  andaquarter  ; and  transversely,  from  three 
and  a half  to  four  inches.  The  abdomen  is  now  large  and  round.  The 
lungs  are  redder  and  more  voluminous.  The  canalis  arteriosus  is 
large,  and  its  coats  are  thicker  and  denser  than  formerly.  The  meco- 
nium fills  nearly  the  whole  of  the  intestines,  and  the  bladder  contains 
urine.  In  fact,  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  are 
in  a state  fit  to  commence  extra-uterine  life.  The  length  varies  from 
nineteen  to  twenty  inches  or  more — the  middle  of  which  is  at  the  navel , 
or  a very  little  beldw .* * 

The  observations  of  M.  Beclard  on  theskeleton  may  also  be  stated, 
as  its  increase  is  more  regular  than  that  of  the  softer  parts,  and  its 
appearance  may  afford  important  evidence  in  cases  which  vary  from 
the  ordinary  state. 

“ After  two  months  have  elapsed  from  the  period  of  conception,  the 
skeleton  is  about  four  inches  and  three  lines  in  length,  that  of  the 
spine  being  two  inches.  At  three  months,  the  former  is  six  inches 
and  the  proportion  of  the  spine  as  two  and  two-thirds  to  six.  At  four 
months  ’and  a half,  it  is  nine  inches,  and  the  spine  four.  At  six 
months,  twelve  inches,  and  the  spine  five.  At  seven  and  a half 
.months,  fifteen  inches,  the  spine  six  and  one-third.  At  nine  months, 
or  the  period  of  birth,  it  is  ordinarily  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
length,  or  at  a medium  of  eighteen  inches,  and  the  spine  is  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  and  three-fourths  to  eighteen,  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  body.  These  calculations  were  made  from  observations  on 
about  fifty  foetuses,  at  each  of  the  periods  above  indicated. 

Each  vertebra,  consisting  originally  of  a section  of  a solid  cylinder, 
and  a ring  furnished  with  several  apophyses,  is  in  general  formed  by 
three  primitive  points  of  ossification  ; the  one  anterior,  which,  by  its 
developement,  forms  the  body  or  solid  part  of  the  bone ; and  two 
lateral  ones,  which  constitute  the  apophysarial  masses,  and  which, 
Uniting  together  with  the  former,  constitute  the  annular  structure. 
Besides  these,  each  vertebra  is  completed  by  several  secondary  points 
of  osseous  developement. 

At  about  the  sixth  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  two  points  of  ossifi- 
cation are  found  in  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  one  situated  above 
the  other.  Towards  the  seventh  month,  the  superior  point,  which 
answers  to  the  odontoid  process,  is  larger  than  the  inferior,  which 
relates  to  the  body  of  the  bone.  At  about  the  eighth  month,  the 

— — — — 

* Hutchinson,  p.  6 to  14.  Capuron,  p.  16r,  to  173.  Foiled,  vol.  2,  p.  I49< 
Burns,  p.  114  to  118.  1 
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transverse  processes  have  begun  to  ossify  in  the  first  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  At  the  time  of  birth,  ossification  has  commenced  in  the 
body  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  also  in  the  first  bone  of  the 
coccyx.  At  this  age  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  which 
is  the  most  voluminous,  is  three  lines  in  depth  and  six  lines  in  breadth. 
At  the  same  period,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  six  superior  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae begin  to  unite  together,  so  as  to  form  a ring  posteriorly  to  the 
bodies  of  those  bones.  The  lateral  arch  of  the  second,  which  is  the 
largest,  forms  a chord  of  seven  or  eight  lines.”* * * § 

The  weight  of  the  foetus  at  the  full  term  of  utero-gestation,  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  observations,  and,  as  a preliminary  remark,  it 
must  be  noticed,  that  this  differs  according  to  the  conformation  and 
habits  of  the  parent  and  the  sex  of  the  child.  Healthy  females  resid- 
ing in  the  country,  or  engaged  in  active  occupations,  have  generally 
the  largest  children.  Male  children,  also,  generally  weigh  more  than 
female  ones. 

In  Germany,  Roederer  found  the  weight,  in  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen cases,  to  vary  from  seven  to  eight  pounds,  and  he  lays  it  down 
as  a rule,  drawn  from  his  observations,  that  it  is  rarely  less  than  six 
pounds. f Dr.  Hunter  states,  that  Dr.  Macauley  examined  the  bodies 
of  several  thousand  new-born  and  perfect  children  at  the  British  1 
lying-in  hospital,  and  found  that  the  weight  of  the  smallest  was  about 
four  pounds,  and  the  largest  elevep  pounds  two  ounces,  but  by  far  the  : 
greater  proportion  was  from  five  to  eight  pounds. J Dr.  Joseph; 
Clarke’s  enquiries  furnished  similar  results.  The  greatest  proportion  i 
of  both  sexes,  according  to  him,  weighed  seven  pounds,  yet  there  were 
more  males  than  females  found  above,  and  more  females  than  males  ; 
below  that  standard.  Thus,  out  of  sixty  males  and  sixty  females,, 
thirty- two  of  the  former  and  twenty-five  of  the  latter  weighed  seven  , 
pounds,  and  there  were  fourteen  females,  but  only  six  males,  who 
weighed  six  pounds.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  sixteen  males, . 
but  only  eight  females,  who  weighed  eight  pounds.  Taking  then  the 
average  weight  of  both  sexes,  it  will  be  found  that  twelve  males  are 
as  heavy  as  thirteen  females.  The  exact  average  weight  of  male 
children,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  was  seven  pounds  five  ounces  and  . 
seven  drachms,  and  that  of  female,  six  pounds  eleven  ounces  and  six 
drachms.  § 


* Hutchinson  on  Infanticide,  pages  12,  13, 14. 

+ Bose  de  Diagnosi  vitee  foetus  et  neogenili,  in  Schlegel,  vol.  3,  p.  23.  I have  select-  j 
ed  this  as  the  most  accurate  account  of  Roederer’s  observation,  as  there  is  a discre-  - 
pancy  among  the  writers  that  notice  him.  Fodere  (vol.  2,  p.  153)  says  the  weight, 
according  to  his  table,  is  from  six  to  seven  and  a half  pounds,  and  Hutchinson 
(p,  15)  from  five  to  six  and  a half. 

j Hunter’s  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  68. 

§ Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  76,  p.  349.  Dr.  Clarke  also  mentions  the  following 
observations  as  made  by  Roederer.  The  placenta  of  a male  was  found  to  weigh,  on 
an  average,  one  pound  two  ounces  and  a half ; whilst  that  of  a female  weighs  halt- 
an-ounce  less.  Female  children,  who  at  the  full  time  weigh  under  five  pounds, 
rarely  live;  and  few  males,  who  even  weigh  five  pounds,  thrive.  They  axe  gene- 
rally feeble  in  their  uctions,  and  die  in  a short  time. 
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Dr.  Clark,  of  Dublin,  found  the  weight  to  vary  from  four  to  eleven 
pounds.  Dr.  Merriman  states,  in  his  lectures,  that  he  delivered  one 
which  weighed  fourteen  pounds  (it  was  born  dead ;)  and  Dr.  Croft 

, delivered  one  alive,  weighing  fifteen  pounds.*  i 

In  France  the  weight  seems  to  be  less  than  in  England.  Ur 
examined  by  Camus^  the  greatest  weight  was  nine  pounds  ; and  of 
this  there  were  sixteen  instances — the  ordinary,  from  five  to  seven,  and 
the  average  six  pounds  and  about  a quarter:  there  were  thiity-one 
instances  in  which  it  was  as  low  as  three  pounds.  Baudelocque,  how- 
ever, states  that  he  saw  several  instances  in  which  the  weight  was  about 
ten  pounds — a few  where  it  was  twelve,  and  one  of  thirteen.  . Subse- 
quent observations  on  twenty  thousand  children,  at  the  Hospice  de  la 
■ Maternite  in  Paris,  have  shown  a few  instances  where  it  has  been  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  ounces,  that  is,  ten  pounds  and  a half ; and 
c this  is  the  highest  term.f  Capuron  mentions,  that  he  has  seen  two 
i instances  where  the  children  weighed  twelve  pounds.! 

We  shall,  as  a deduction  from  the  above  observation,  be  probably 
i mostcorrectin  allowing  the  average  to  vary  from  five  to  eight  pounds.§ 
i When  there  are  two  children  in  utero,  the  weight  of  each  individual  is 
! generally  less  than  that  of  a single  foetus,  but  their  united  weight  is 
i greater.  The  average  weight  of  twelve  twins,  examined  by  D.  Clarke,  was 
! eleven  pounds  the  pair,  or  five  and  a half  each.  When  the  number  of 
I children  increases  above  two,  the  aggregate  weight  does  not  increase. 

• — Dr.  Hull,  of  Manchester,  met  with  a delivery  of  five  children,  who 
did  not  weigh  five  pounds  and  a quarter.  They  measured  from  eight 
: to  nine  inches  in  length,  and  two  of  them  were  born  alive.  ||  Dr. 

1 Bryan,  of  Fairfield,  in  this  state,  had,  however,  a case  of  four  chil- 
dren, which  all  lived  a day  ; and  their  aggregate  weight  was  eleven 
) pounds  fourteen  ounces.  Their  length  varied  from  14|  inches  to  Yl\ 
t inches. 

The  length  of  the  foetus,  at  the  full  time,  varies  much  less  than  its 
weight.  Roederer  concludes,  from  his  examination,  that  the  average 
! length  of  a male  is  twenty  inches  ai\d  a third,  while  that  of  a female  , 
i is  nineteen  inches  and  seventeen-eighteenths.  Petit  assigns  twenty- 
| one  inches  as  the  usual  length.  Hutchinson  says,  it  is  ordinarily 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  inches,  and  seventeen  and  twenty-six 
i inches  will  include  the  two  extremes,  excepting  some  very  rare  cases, 


* Hutchinson,  p.  15.  Dr.  Moore,  of  New-York,  has  had  several  cases,  where 
the  weight  was  full  twelve  pounds  each  ; and  an  instance  occurred  in  1821,  in  that 
city,  where  the  foetus  (born  dead)  weighed  sixteen  pounds  and  a half. — New-York 
Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  20. 
t Ibid. 

J Capuron,  p.  172.  Cranzius  says,  he  has  seen  one  foetus  weighing  twenty -three 
pounds,  and  another  twenty-seven ! ! 

$ Dr.  Willoughby,  Professor  of  Midwifery  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  Western  District,  whose  practice  in  this  branch  has  been  very 
extensive  for  a number  of  years,  informs  me,  that,  as  far  as  his  observation  has 
extended,  the  average  weight  of  children  is  upwards  of  seven  pounds, 

||  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  77,  p.  344. 

^ New-York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  417. 
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while  Foderii  and  Capuron  place  the  extremes  lrom  sixteen  to  twenty* 
three.*  This  last  author  attaches  great  importance  to  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  superior  and  inferior  parts  ) 
of  the  body,  and  he  conceives  that  attention  to  this  is  one  of  the  best  j 
modes  of  verifying  the  age  of  the  foetus.  As  a general  rule,  there 
will  be  an  equilibrium  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body, 
at  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation,  and  the  navel  will  be  at  the  middle  j 
of  the  body,  or  nearly  so.  Before  that  time,  the  middle  will  approach 
nearer  to  the  head,  in  the  manner  that  I have  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.f 

It  is  evident,  that  the  signs  drawn  from  the  structure,  weight,  and 
dimensions  of  the' foetus  are  liable  to  some  variety;  and  this  depends 
on  various  circumstances,  such  as  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  mother,  j 
her  mode  of  life,  the  diseases  to  which  she  may  have  been  subject, 
and  probably  the  climate  in  which  she  lives. 

The  characters  which  mark  the  maturity  and  perfection  of  the  organs  | 
and  functions  of  the  child,  are  thus  stated  by  Foderfe  and  Capuron. — 
The  ability  to  cry  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  atmospheric  air,  or  shortly 
thereafter,  and  also  to  move  its  limbs  with  facility,  and  more  or  less 
strength.  The  body  being  of  a clear  red  colour — the  mouth,  nostrils, 
eyelids  and  ears  perfectly  open — the  bones  of  the  cranium  possessing 
some  solidity,  and  the  fontanelles  not  far  apart — the  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  nails  perfectly  developed — the  free  discharge  of  the  urine  or 
meconium  in  a few  hours  after  birth — and,  finally,  the  power  of  swal- 
lowing and  digesting,  indicated  by  its  seizing  the  nipple,  or  a finger 
placed  in  its  mouth. 

The  child  on  the  contrary  is  considered  immature,!  when  its  length  i 
and  volume  are  much  less  than  that  of  an  infant  at  the  full  lime ; w'hen  i 
it  does  not  move  its  members,  and  makes  only  feeble  motions ; when 
it  seems  unable  to  suck,  and  has  to  be  fed  artificially  ; when  its  skin  is ; 

• of  an  intense  red  colour,  and  traversed  by  numerous  bluish  vessels ; . 
when  the  head  is  covered  with  a down,  and  the  nails  are  not  formed; ; 
when  the  bones  of  the  head  are  soft,  and  the  fontanelles  widely  sepa-  • 
rated;  the  eyelids,' mouth,  and  nostrils  closed  ; when  the  membrana  i 
pupillaris  is  still  present ; when  it  sleeps  continually,  and  an  artificial  i 
heat  is  necessary  to  preserve  it ; and  when  it  discharges  its  urine  and ! 
the  meconium  imperfectly. § 


* Bose  (in  Schlegel,  vol.  3,  p.  25,)  says,  lie  has  met  with  two — “ \ iginti  et  > 
quatuor  pollices  ulna;  Lipsicae  pene  superasse,  hos  ultimos  autem  a rusticis  matri-  • 
bus  progenitos  fuisse.” 

+ Capuron,  p.  173.  Cliaussier  appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  noticed  these 
proportions,  (see  Ballard,  p.  168;)  although  Capuro*  does  not  acknowledge  the 
obligation.  . 

+ Bv  this  term  is  understood,  a birth  before  the  full  period  of  gestation.  There 
is  another  division,  more  generally  adopted.  A delivery  before  the  seventh  month, 
is  called  an  abortion  ; and  at  any  time  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  month,  a 
premature  birth. 

I insert  the  following  extract  from  an  English  newspaper,  which  I accidentally 
JOet  with,  because  it  favours  us  with  some  information  from  an  eminently  expe- 
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<fhould  the  examiner  be  called  on  to  decide  this  question  after  the 
death  of  the  child,  it  will  be  his  duty,  after  noticing  such  external 
circumstances  as  I have  already  indicated,  to  proceed  to  a dissection 
of  the  body.  All  those  appearances  which  mark  the  presence  of  foetal 
life  and  which  are  distinctly  explained  in  anatomical  and  obstetuca 
works,  should  be  carefully  noticed.* *  The  navel,  liver,  heart  Und 
particularly  the  lungs,  should  be  examined  ; and  the  inquiry  must  be, 
whether  the  changes  necessary  for  independent  life  have  taken  p ace. 


- 3.  The  state  necessary  to  enable  the  new-born  infant  to  inherit. 

It  frequently  becomes  a question  of  great  importance  in  civil  cases, 
and  particularly  those  relating  to  the  disposition  of  property,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  infant  is  born  alive.  In  this  country,  the  subject 
becomes  very  interesting,  since  our  law  is  borrowed  from  that  of 
England,  which  is  peculiar  in  some  of  its  provisions,  and  enables 
property  to  be  held  by  a certain  class  of  persons  on  the  establishment 
of  the  above  fact.  For  the  sake  of  order,  I shall,  in  the  first  place, 
briefly  notice  the  period  of  gestation,  after  which  childien  are  consi- 
dered capable  of  living  ; secondly,  mention  the  laws  of  various 
countries,  and  the  decisions  under  them,  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
life  necessary  for  inheritance  in  the  infant;  and  shall  then  conclude 
with  some  observations  on  the  question  how  far  deformity  incapacitates 
from  inheriting. 

1.  The  French  employ  a very  useful  word  in  noticing  this  subject— 
die  viability  of  the  infant;  and  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  using  it, 
although  aware  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  introduction  of 
foreign  terms.  As  a general  rule,  it  seems  now  to  be  generally  con- 
, ceded,  that  no  infant  can  be  born  viable,  or  capable  of  living,  until  one 
hundred  and  fifty  days,  or  five  months,  after  conception.!  There  are, 


lienced  accoucheur.  “ In  the  evidence  on  Bailey’s  divorce-bill,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  March  10,  1817,  the  point  in  dispute  appeared  to  be,  whether  Mr.  Bailey’s 
child  was  full  grown  at  its  birth  ? The  nurse  swore  that  it  cried  with  a strong 
voice,  and  was  fed  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  when  it  was  born.  Dr. 
Gardiner,  the  attending  physician,  corroborated  the  testimony  of  the  nurse  as  to  the 
full  growth  of  the  child.  Dr.  Merriman  was  then  called  in,  and  examined  as  to  the 
consequences  of  a premature  birth  on  the  offspring.  He  said  he  had  known  a child, 
born  in  six  months  and  eighteen  days,  live  to  grow  up,  but  never  to  become  stout. 
A child,  born  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  smaller  than  usual ; the  skin 
Would  be  redder,  and  the  face  not  so  completely  formed.  As  far  as  his  experience 
went,  he  should  conclude  that  it  could  not  cry  strongly,  and  would  be  oppressed  by 
ditlicult  respiration.  The  perfect  conformation  of  the  nails,  strong  voice,  and  usual 
size,  were  proofs  of  a full-grown  child.”— Globe  newspaper,  March  11,  1617. 

* Burns’  Midwifery,  p.  118  to  122. 

+ Dr.  William  Hunter,  however,  when  asked  what  is  the  earliest  time  for  a child’s 
being  born  alive,  answered,  “ A child  may  be  bom  alive  at  three  months;  but  we 
see  none  born  with  powers  of  coming  to  manhood,  or  of  being  reared,  before  seven 
calendar  months,  or  near  that  time.  At  six  months  it  cannot  be.”  Hargrave’s  Note 
190*  on  sect.  1 88  of  Coke  upon  Littleton. — The  Roman  law,  by'  one  of  its  provisions, 
(lc  suits  et  legitim  is  heeredibus , decided  that  a child  might  be  born  alive  six  months  and 
twodays  after  conception;  and  by  another,  de  statu  hominum , required  seven  month?. 
I'oderd,  vol.  2,  p.  110. 
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however,  cases  mentioned  to  the  contrary.  A person  named  Fortunio 
Liceti,  is  said  to  have  been  born  after  a gestation  of  four  months  and  a 
half,  and  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  eight3».1,‘  Dr.  Rodman,  of  Paisley, 
relates  the  ease  of  an  infant  surviving,  where  the  mother  was  con- 
fident that  the  period  of  her  gestation  was  less  than  nineteen  weeks. 
She  had  previously  been  the  mother  of  five  children.  In  such  cases, 
however,  we  should  recollect  that  females  are  liable  to  mistakes  in 
their  calculations  ; and  that  conception  may  take  place  at  various 
times  during  the  menstrual  intervals,  and  thus  vary  the  length  of  the 
gestation.  Such  early  living  births  are,  at  the  present  day,  very  gene- 
rally and  very  properly  doubted,  f 

Between  five  and  seven  months,  there  have  been  instances  of  in- 
fants living,  though  most  rare;  and  even  at  seven,  the  chance  of  sur- 
viving six  hours  after  birth,  is  much  against  the  child. J 

An  opinion,  which  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates, 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  writers,  concerning  the  viability  of 
eight  months’  children.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  prevalent  idea, 
that  they  are  not  so  capable  of  living  as  those  of  seven  months.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  on  what  this  is  founded,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  in  this 
work,  to  enter  on  its  discussion.  I will  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  according  to  my  view,  the  chance  of  a child’s  surviving  is  in- 
creased, the  nearer  it  approaches  the  natural  term  of  gestation,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  viability  of  an  eight  month’s  child  is  greater 
than  a seven  month’s. § 

2.  If  we  proceed  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  law,  we  shall  find  pro- 
visions on  the  subject  before  us.  To  enable  the  infant  to  succeed  to 
property,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  perfectlxj  alive,  “ si  vivus 
perfect b natus  esf;’j|  and  the  decision' of  Zacchias  is  in  accordance 
with  it.  Non  nasci,  et  natum  mori,  paria  sunt. 


• Capuron,  p.  157. 

+ In  the  case,  by  Dr.  Rodman,  the  child  was  alive  and  healthy  nine  months  after 
birth.  At  three  weeks,  he  measured  thirteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  one 
pound  thirteen  ounces.  He  was  so  destitute  of  vital  energy,  that  life  was  for  some 
time  preserved  by  Keeping  him  constantly  in  bed  with  the  mother,  or  other  females. 
The  length  and  weight  just  mentioned,  are  those,  according  to  the  statement  made  in 
former  pages,  of  an  infant  advanced  betu'een  the  gixth  and  seventh  month;  and  al- 
though Dr.  Rodman  seems  to  question  the  accuracy  of  authors  on  this  subject,  yet 
the  observations  have  been  made  in  too  many  cases,  to  be  affected  by  this  solitary 
exception.  His  object  in  publishing  this  case,  is  certainly  highly  laudable;  and  no 
physician,  however  premature" the  birth  may  appear  to  him,  should  neglect  doing 
every  thing  to  support  and  invigorate  the  appearances  of  life  that  are  present. — 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  11,  p.  455;  vol;  12,  p.  126.  251. 

J;  Belloc  and  Capuron,  among  modern  authors,  mention  instances  of  children 
surviving  at  six  and  six  and  a half  months.  They  were  very  feeble  and  small — the 
head  covered  only  with  a light  down,  and  the  nails  scarcely  formed.  Belloc,  p.  78. 
Capuron,  p.  138. — Cases  of  the  same  nature  are  also  scattered  through  the  earlier 
authors ; and  most  medical  observers  have  occasionally  met  with  instances  of  infants 
Jiving  at  seven  months.  To  these,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer. 

t)  Capuron,  p.  159.  Fodere,  vol.  2,  p.  168.  Mahon,  vol.  1,  p.  1ST.  Goelick  in 
Schlegel,  vol.  5,  p.  1 39.  Some  writers,  however,  adduce  the  broad  argument  of  ex- 
perience, and  assert  that  more  seven  month's  children  are  reared,  than  those  of  eight 
months.  Sco  the  review  of  Barlow  in  New  England  Journal,  vol,  12,  p.  52. 

]|  Codex  de  posthumis,  quoted  by  I’odcrd. 
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As  to  France,  a capitulary  of  Dagob'ert,  ordained,  that  in  order  to 
succeed  to  property,  the  infant  should  live  an  hour,  and  be  able  to  see 
the  four  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  chamber.  An  ordinance  of  Louis  the 
Ninth  altered  this  law,  and  directed  that  it  should  cry,  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  succeed.* * * § 

The  present  French  law  is  contained  in  the  725th  and  906th  articles 
of  the  civil  code.  In  order  to  succeed,  the  infant  must  he  born  alive  ; 
and  in  order  to  receive  by  testament,  it  is  sufficient  to  ha,ve  been  con- 
ceived at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator ; but  neither  donation  or 
testament  can  have  effect,  unless  the  child  be  borji  alive. f And  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  life,  or  being  born  alive,  is,  according  to  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  and  physicians  of  that  nation,  complete  and 
perfect  respiration.\ 

The  English  law,  so  far  as  it  has  a bearing  on  the  question  before 
us,  is  contained  in  the  provisions  concerning  a tenant  by  the  curtesy  of 
England,  as  it  is  called.  By  this  is  understood,  “ where  a man  mar- 
ries a woman  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  has  by  her  issue, 
born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  inheriting  her  estate.  In  this  case, 
he  shall,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  hold  the  lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant 
by  the  curtesy  of  England.  ”§  The  exposition  of  commentators  is  as 
follows: — “ It  must  be  bom  alive.  Some  have  had  a notion  that  it 
must  be  heard  to  cry,  but  that  is  a mistake.  Crying,  indeed,  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  its  being  born  alive ; but  it  is  not  the  only  evi- 
dence.” ||  Coke,  says,  “ If  it  be  born  alive,  it  is  sufficient,  though  it  be 
not  heard  to  cry,  for  peradventure  it  may  be  born  dumb.  It  must  be 
proved  that  the  issue  was  alive;  for  mortuus  exitus,  non  est  exitus;  so 
as  the  crying  is  but  a proof  that  the  child  was  born  alive,  and  so  is  mo- 
tion, stirring,  and  the  like.”  IT  The  cases  to  which  both  these  authors 
refer,  certainly  prove  the  doctrines  stated  by  them  to  be  the  law  of 
England  ;”**  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  broad  principle  thus  laid 
down,  may  lead  to  practical  injustice.  I cannot  better  illustrate  my 
ideas  on  this  point,  than  by  stating  the  following  case,  which  lately 
occurred  in  England  : — 


9 Capuron,  p.  198.  t Ibid.  p.  9. 

X “ Enfin  lea  jurisconsultes  ont  adopte  l’opinion  des  medicina  A cet  egard,  et  ne 
font  consister  la  vie  ordinaire  que  dans  la  respiration  complete.  Le  celebre  Merlin 
dil  aussi,  tres  formellement,  qu’il  n’y  a que  la  respiration  complete  que  constitue  la 

vie.” — Capuron,  p.  199. 

§ An  ancient  provision  in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  reverses  the  law  as  now  in  force. 
“ If  a wife  brought  forth  children  alive,  and  survived  her  husband,  the  was  to  have 
half  his  property.” — Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  vol.  2,  p.  102,  Art.  Anglo-Saxon 

Laws. 

||  Blackstone,  vol.  2,  p.  127.  H Coke  Littleton,  30  a. 

**  Dyer’s  Reports,  p.  25.  “ It  was  moved,  that  a man  shall  be  tenant  by  the  cur- 
fesy,  although  the  issue  be  not  heard  to  cry,  30  as  it  can  be  known  that  it  hath  life; 
for  it  may  be,  the  issue  is  born  dumb.”  So  was  the  opinion  of  Fitzherbert.  This 
was  in  the  28th  of  Henry  VIII.  The  other  case  (Paine’s  in  8th  Coke’s  Reports)  is 
instructive,  because  it  gives  us  the  opinion  of  the.  older  writers  on  this  subject. 
Glanvill  says,  that  the  husband  inherits,  “ ex  wxore  sun  hcereiV  habnerit  filium  ret 
filiam,  clamantem  et  audilum  infra  quatuoY  parieles.”  And  Bracton,  “ Sive  superst’ 
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In  1806,  a cause  entitled  Fish  or  Fisher  v.  Palmer,  was  tried  before 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  Westminster-hall.  It  appears,  that  an 
infant  was  born  to  Mr.  Fish,  in  1796,  which  was  supposed  to  be  still- 
born; and,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  accordingly  resigned  her  pro- 
perty to  the  legtd  heir.  Some  circumstances  afterwards  occurred, 
which  induced  him  to  bring  the  present  action,  and  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  child  had  not  been  born  dead.  Dr.  Lyon  (deceased  at  the 
time  of  the  trial)  had  declared,  an  hour  before  the  birth,  that  the  child 
was  alive;  and  having  directed  a warm  bath  to  be  prepared,  gave  the 
child,  when  born,  to  the  nurse,  to  be  immersed  in  the  warm  water. 
It  did  not  cry,  nor  move,  nor  shew  any  symptoms  of  life ; but  while  in 
the  water,  (according  to  the  testimony  of  two  females,  the  nurse  and 
the  cook,)  there  twice  appeared  a twitching  and  tremulous  motion  of 
the  lips.  Upon  informing  Dr.  Lyon  of  this,  he  directed  them  to  blow 
into  its  throat;  but  it  never  exhibited  any  other  signs  of  life. 

Several  physicians  were  examined  as  to  the  deductions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  symptoms.  Drs.  Babington  and  Haighton  agreed  that  the 
muscular motion  of  the  lips  could  not  have  happened,  if  the  vital  prin- 
ciple had  been  quite  extinct;  and  that,  therefore,  the  child  was  alive. 
Dr.  Denman,  on  the  contrary,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  child 
wras  not  alive.  He  considered  that  the  motion  of  the  lips  did  not  prove 
the  presence  of  the  vital  principle,  and  drew  a distinction  between 
uterine  and  extra-uterine  life.  The  remains  of  the  former,  he  thought, 
might  have  produced  the  twitching  of  the  lips.  The  jury,  however, 
found  that  the  child  was  born  alive ; and  the  property  which  he  had 
surrendered  ten  years  previous,  returned  again  to  Mr.  Fish.* 

It  will  readily  be  observed,  that  a very  extensive  latitude  is  given  to 
juries  by  this  decision ; and  that  they  may  decide  contrary  to  what  is 
correct  in  physiology,  on  the  opinions  of  men  incompetent  to  guide  on 
this  subject.  In  the  instance  before  us,  indeed,  they  were  justified  in 
their  verdict  by  the  testimony  of  eminent  physicians,  but  it  must  also 
be  remarked,  that  the  proofs  of  life  relied  on  by  them  are  equivocal. 
It  has  been  suggested,  and  I think  with  truth,  that  these  convulsive 
motions  merely  show  that  thp  muscular  fibre  has  not  yet  lost  its  con- 
tractility. Still-born  infants,  or  those  who  die  instantly  on  being  de- 
livered, are  not  unfrequently  observed  to  open  their  mouths,  and  extend 
their  arms  or  legs.  May  not  these  be  merely  the  relaxation  of  a con- 
tracted muscle,  or  the  stimulus  of  the  atmospheric  air  on  a body  unac- 
customed to  it?  Foderfe  remarks,  that  in  his  youth  he  has  frequently 
seen  still-born  children  carried  to  a chapel  of  the  Virgin,  which  was 


fuerit  liberi  sive  morlui,  durn  tamen  semel  aut  vocem  aut  clamorem  dismiserint,  quod 
audiatur  inter  quatuor  parietes,  si  hoc  probet : et  licet  partus  moriat’  in  ipso  partu, 
vel  vivus  nascat,  vel  forte  serni-mortuus,  licet  vocem  non  emiseril,  solent  obstetricesin 
fraud’  veri  htered’  protestaripartum  vivum  nasci  et  legitim’,  et  ideo necesse est  vocem 
probare,  et  licet  naturaliter  mutus  nascitur  et  surdus,  tamen  clamorem  emitter*, 
debet”  The  court,  however,  (Common  Pleas,  29th  of  Elizabeth  0 decided  according 
to  the  dictum  of  Littleton,  as  adopted  by  the  commentators  in  the  text,  that  “ the 
crying  is  but  a proof  of  the  life.  But  in  the  case  at  bar,  to  remote  all  scruples,  d 
was  found  that  the  issue  teas  heard  to  cry.” 

* Foderi,  vol.  2,  p.  160.  Smith,  p.  383. 
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hm  0n  high  ground.  The  cold  air  of  the  place  produced  such  an 
excitement,  that  they  appeared  to  raise  their  eyelids  for  an  instant, 
and  that  instant  was  improved  to  administer  the  right  ot  baptism. 
Chaussier  also  examined  the  bodies  of  several  children,  born  at  five, 
six,  and  even  seven  months,  who  were  said  to  have  lived  one  or  two 
hours,  and  in  whom  a motion  of  the  jaws  and  members  had  been  ob- 
served, and  indeed  a slight  respiration.  He  ascertained,  by  dissection, 
that  not  one  of  them  had  lived  after  birth,  and  concluded,  that  the 
proofs  observed  owed  some  of  their  strength  to  the  wishes  of  fiiends, 
were  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  feeble  remains  of  foetal  life  1 
resembling,  in  many  respects,  the  appearances  observed  on  the  body 
of  an  animal  recently  decapitated.  + 

The  Scotch  law  seems  to  be  more  precise  in  its  provisions.  Indi- 
viduals there,  as  in  England,  are  allowed  to  hold  property,  as  tenants 
by  the  curtesy.  But  it  can  only  take  place  where  the  issue  has  been 
heard  to  cry.  “ Lord  Stair,  in  his  Institutes,  lays  it  down,  that  the 
children  of'the  marriage  must  attain  that  maturity,  as  to  be  heard  to 
cry  or  weep,  and  adds,  that  the  law  hath  well  fixed  the  maturity  of  the 
children  by  their  crying  or  weeping,  and  hath  not  left  it  to  the  con- 
jecture of  witnesses  whether  the  child  was  ripe  or  not,”  A case,  in 
conformity  to  this  doctrine,  was  decided  as  late  as  1765,  in  the  court 
of  session,  (Dobie  v.  Richardson.)  “ Dobie’s  wife  brought  forth  a 
child  about  nine  months  after  marriage,  which  breathed,  raised  one 
eyelid,  and  expired  in  the  usual  convulsions  about  lialf-an-hour  after 
its  birth,  but  was  not  heard  to  cry.  The  mother  died  in  child-bed,  and 
the  question  was,  whether  thejws  mariti  was  not  lost  by  the  death  of 
the  wife  within  the  year,  without  a child  of  the  marriage,  who  had  been 
heard  to  cry  ? After  much  argument  on  both  sides,  the  decree  was, 
that  as  the  wife  did  not  live  a year  and  a day  after  her  marriage,  and 
as  it  was  not  proved  that  the  child  or  foetus  of  which  she  was  delivered 
was  heard  to  cry,  the  husband  was  not  intitled  to  any  part  of  his  de- 
ceased wife’s  effects.”]: 

The  state  of  infants  delivered  by  the  cjesarean  operation,  be- 
longs also  to  this  place,  and  I shall  illustrate  the  laws  of  different 
countries  respecting  them,  by  mentioning  various  cases  that  have  oc- 
curred. 

A female,  the  wife  of  Matthew  Braccius,  died  at  the  seventh  month 
of  pregnancy,  of  a violent  illness,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  thereafter, 
an  infant  was  taken  from  her  by  the  Ceesarean  operation.  The  father 
claimed  to  be  its  heir,  and  it  was  asserted,  in  proof  of  its  life,  that  it 
had  opened  its  eyes,  and  made  some  slight  motions.  Zacchias  was 
consulted  on  this  case,  and,  in  his  opinion  he  asserts,  that  these  mo- 
tions were  mechanical,  and  the  effect  of  the  air  on  the  body,  and  this 

* Fodert),  vol.  2,  p.  160. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I think  that  where  there  is  a power  of  being  affected  by 
stimuli  (other  than  galvanic  or  electric)  ; this,  in  common  sense,  must  beheld  to  con- 
stitute vitality,  and  no  practical  good  can  result  from  nice  metaphysical  distinctions 
between  l'cetal  and  extra-uterine  life,  when  the  child  is  fairly  in  the  open  air. — Editor. 

t Caphron,  p.  198. 

$ See  a note  to  Dyer's  Reports,  25,  by  the  editor,  John  Vaillant,  A.M.  &c. 
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was  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  after  its  extraction  the  child  was 
carried  into  a cold  cellar.  The  decision  was  conformable  to  this 
opinion.*  It  appears,  however,  that  the  court  of  Sanctu  Rosa , at 
Rome,  allowed  an  infant  to  inherit,  who  was  delivered  by  the  Csesarean 
operation,  and  who  lived  for  several  weeks  thereafter. -f- 

In  France,  a similar  case  has  been  made  the  subject  of  controversy. 
A female,  residing  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  died  in  child-bed 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1780,  and  after  her  death,  an  infant  was  extracted' 
by  the  Cmsarean  operation,  which  was  baptised,  as  being  alive.  A 
■law-suit  was  instituted  on  the  case,  and  it  was  proved,  that  the  infant 
had  opened  and  shut  its  mouth  for  the  space  of  half-an-hour  — that 
one  of  its  hands  had  been  opened,  and  that  it  closed  it  again  without 
assistance — that  it  vomited  some  froth — that  it  made  several  expi- 
rations, like  a person  who  is  dying — and  that  it  was  perfectly  well- 
formed.  It  was  objected,  that  the  infant  was  too  immature,  and  con- 
sequently was  not  viable,  and  of  course  could  not  succeed  to  pro- 
perty. The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  was  also  impeached.  The 
court,  however,  decided  that  the  infant  had  lived,  and  refused  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  its  viability.  J 

In  England,  a person  cannot  hold  property,  as  tenant  by  the  cur- 
tesy, if  the  child  has  been  delivered  by  the  Ctesarean  operation. 
“The  issue  must  be  born  during  the  life  of  the  mother;  for  if  the 
mother  dies  in  labour,  and  the  Caesarean  operation  is  performed,  the 
husband,  in  this  case,  shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy ; Because  at 
the  instant  of  the  mother’s  death,  he  was  clearly  not  entitled,  as  hav- 
ing no  issue  born,  but  the  land  descended  to  the  child,  while  he  was 
yet  in  his  mother’s  womb  ; and  the  estate,  being  once  so  vested,  shall 
not  afterwards  be  taken  from  him.”§  “ One  Reppes,  of  Northum- 
berland, took  to  wife  an  inheritrix,  who  was  great  with  child  by  him, 
and  died  in  her  travail,  and  the  issue  was  ripped  out  of  her  belly  alive  ; 
and  by  reference  out  of  the  chancery  to  the  justice,  they  resolved,  that 
he  should  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  for  it  ought  to  begin  by  the 
birth  of  the  issue,  and  be  consummated  by  the  death  of  the  wife.”|| 

3.  The  consideration  of  the  subject,  how  far  deformity  incapacitates 
from  inheriting , cannot  be  better  introduced,  than  by  stating  the  divi- 
sion of  monsters  proposed  by  Buffon.  He  separates  them  into  three 
classes,  monsters  by  excess,  monsters  by  defect,  and  monsters  by 
alteration  or  wrong  position  of  parts. 

Of  the  first  class,  a very  remarkable  instance  is  related  in  the  case 
of  twins,  born  at  Tzoni,  in  Hungary,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1701. 
These  two  females  were  called  Helen  and  Judith,  and  were  separated 
from  each  other,  except  at  the  anus,  where  they  were  united,  and  the 
function  pertaining  to  that  part  was  performed  in  common.  They 
lived  to  the  age  of  twenty -two  years.  Judith  first  fell  sick,  but  the 
health  of  Helen  also  became  soon  impaired,  and  the  latter  died  three 


* Zacchias  Consilium,  No.  67. 

t Fodere,  vol.  2,  p.  163.  t Foderfr,  vol.  2,  p.  164. 

§ Blackstonc,  vol.  2,  p 1 28.  See  also  Coke  Littleton,  29  b. 

||  Paine's  Case,  8th  Coke's  Reports. 
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i minutes  after  the  former.  They  expired  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1723,  at  Presburg.* * * §  The  case  related  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  in 
I the  Philosophical  Transactions,  belongs  also  to  this  division.  A male- 
child  was  born  in  Bengal,  in  1793,  with  a well-formed  body,  but  it 
had  a second  head,  placed  in  an  inverted  position  on  the  top  of  the 
proper  one.  It  was  equally  perfect,  and  at  the  age  of  six  months 
both  were  naturally  covered  with  black  hair.  The  child  lived  foui 
years,  and  its  death  was  owing  to  the  bite  of  a cobra  de  capello.  On 
dissection,  no  bone  was  found  separating  the  two  brains.  I he  skulls 
are  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  museum.  + 

It  is  barely  necessary  to  remark,  that  frequent  instances  also  occur 
of  an  increased  number  of  organs,  members,  &c. 

Of  monsters  by  defect,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  which  are 
born  without  a head,  and  are  hence  stiled  acephalous.  These  live  in 
the  womb,  but  do  not  survive  after  birth,  since  the  function  of  respi- 
ration cannot  be  performed.  To  this  class  also  belong  those  which 
are  destitute  of  lungs,  of  one  or  more  organs  of  sense,  &c.f; 

The  defects  of  the  third  class  are  seldom  discovereduntil  after  death, 
as  they  are  commonly  internal.  They  are  hence  seldom  the  subject 
of  enquiry  in  legal  medicine.  But  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
this  nature,  are  those  in  which  the  rudiments,  or  parts  of  a feetus,  have 
been  discovered.  § 

After  this  exposition  of  the  condition  in  ■■which  monsters  are  gene- 
rally born,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  apply  the  laws  of  various  countries, 
relating  to  them. 

As  monsters  by  excess  are  viable,  or  capable  of  living,  so,  by  the 
law  of  France,  as  already  quoted,  they  are  capable  of  inheriting. — 
Those  by  defect,  and  particularly  the  acephalous,  are  to  be  considered. 


* See  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  case  in  the  Phil.  Transactions,  by  J.  J. 
Torkos,  M.D.  F.R.S.  (vol.  50,  p.  811.)  A similar  instance  is  mentioned  in  Pis- 
cottie’s  History  of  Scotland,  p.  160.  Cases  of  double  births,  united  at  various  parts, 
may  also  be  found  in  the  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  5,  p.  2096;  vol.  23,  p.  1416; 
vol.  25,  p.  2345;  vol.  32,  p.  346;  vol.  45,  p.  526;  vol.  72,  p.  44;  vql.  79,  p.  157. 
A very  interesting  account  of  a person  living  in  China,  with  a male-child  adhering  to 
his  breast,  is  contained  in  Chapman’s  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  148;  and  vol.  8,  p.  78.  The 
individual  was  sixteen  years  old  when  the  account  was  written.  He  is  able  to  do  ihe 
work  of  a husbandman.  Some  additional  particulars  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  216.  The  essay  of  Mr.  Lawrence  on  monstrous 
productions,  contained  in  the  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  (vol.  5,  p.  165,)  con- 
tains numerous  references  to  extraordinary  cases. 

t Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  80,  p.  296 ; and  vol.  89,  p.  28. 

t A very  curious  case  of  deliciericy  of  fingers  (apparently  hereditary)  in  a whole 
family,  is  related  in  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  252. 

§ The  following  are  instances  of  this  nature.  A female  named  Amidee  Bissieu, 
m France,  at  whose  death,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a foetus  was  found  in  the  abdomen. 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  376. — A child  aged  nine  months, 
examined  by  G.  W.  Young,  Esq.  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  1,  p.  194. — 
A girl  aged  two  years  and  a half,  examined  by  Dr.  Phillips  of  Andover.  Ibid.  vol.  6, 
P-  124. — In  the  London  Med.  Repository,  (vol.  4,  p.  404,)  there  is  a reference  to 
three  other  cases  ; and  an  account  is  also  given  of  a foetus  found  by  Mr.  Highmore, 
in  the  abdomen  of  a young  man  who  died  in  1814,  aged  sixteen  years,  at  Sherborne, 
m Dorsetshire.  A case  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Austria,  in  1812.  It  is 
related  by  Prochaska.  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  6,  p.  330.  - 
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as  still  born — incapable  of  living,* * * §  and  this  opinion  must  bo.  enforced 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  organs  that  are  wanting.— 
Concerning  the  last  class,  there  can  seldom  be  any  controversy,  a» 
the  malconformation  is  ordinarily  not  discovered  until  after  death. 

The  English  law  is  thus  stated  by  Blackstone  : — “ A monster  which 
hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind,  but  in  any  part  evidently  bears  the 
resemblance  of  the  brute  creation,  hath  no  inheritable  blood,  and 
cannot  be  heir  to  any  land,  albeit  it  be  brought  forth  in  marriage;  but 
although  it  hath  deformity  in  any  part  of  its  body,  yet  if  it  hath 
human  shape,  it  may  be  an  heir.’'  This,  he  adds,  is  a very  ancient 
rule  in  the  law  of  England  ; and  observes,  that  “ the  Roman  law  agrees 
with  our  own  in  excluding  such  births  from  succession,  yet  accounts 
them,  however,  children  in  some  respects,  where  the  parents,  or  at 
least  the  father,  could  reap  any  advantage  thereby,  esteeming  them 
the  misfortune,  rather  than  the  fault,  of  that  parent.  But  our  law  will 
not  admit  a birth  of  this  kind  to  be  such  an  issue  as  shall  entitle  tire 
husband  to  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  because  it  is  not  capable  of 
inheriting,  f 

As  there  are  instances  in  which  the  issue  should  be  male,  in  order 
to  inherit,  it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  a caution  already  given— not  to 
mistake  the  enlarged  state  of  the  clitoris,  which  is  very  common  at 
birth,  for  male  organs.  Foderfe  mentions  instances  where  females 
have,  in  consequence  of  this,  been  inscribed  in  the  baptismal  regis- 
ters as  males  ; and,  in  one  case,  the  individual  was  called  out  under 
the  conscription  law.t 

As  extra-uterine  ecetuses  have  never  been  brought  forth  alive, 
there  can,  of  course,  no  question  arise  concerning  them.§ 


* There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  acephalous  monsters  have  lived  for  a 
short  time.  Mr.  Lawrence  mentions  one,  which,  although  deficient  in  brain  and 
cranium,  was  perfectly  formed  in  all  its  other  parts,  and  lived  four  days.  Some 
valuable  physiological  remarks  on  these  productions  may  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1 1,  p.  351. 

t Blackstone,  vol.  2,  p.  246. 

X Fodere,  vol.  2,  p.  179. 

§ When  I wrote  this,  I had  not  seen  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  Ncw-Englnnd 
Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  118  and  403;  one  by  Dr.  Delisle  of  Paris,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
King  of  South-Carolina.  In  both  instances,  extra-uterine  foetuses  are  said  to  have 
been  extracted,  by  cutting  through  the  vagina.  The  first  lived  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  the  second  seems  to  have  survived  at  the  time  when  the  narrative  was 
written.  Should  a legal  question  ever  occur  concerning  such,  I presume  the  same 
provisions  which  are  in  force  respecting  those  extracted  by  the  Caesarean  operation 
would  guide  here. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

INFANTICIDE.^'* 1 

ft 

1.  History  of  infanticide  among  different  nations,  ancient  and  modern. — 2.  Definition 
of  infanticide — of  the  murder  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  criminal  abortion — period 
at  which  the  foetus  is  to  be  considered  as  possessing  life — proofs  of  abortion  de- 
rived from  an  examination  of  the  living  and  dead  mother — causes  of  abortion, 
criminal  and  involuntary — examination  of  the  foetus. — 3.  Of  the  murder  of  the 
child  after  it  is  born — proofs  of  infanticide  derived  from  an  examination  of 
the  child — proofs  of  the  blood  having  circulated  after  birth — (a)  appearance 
of  the  blood — (b)  ecchymosis — proofs  of  respiration  having  taken  place 
after  birth — (a)  of  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water — examination  of  the 
objections  to  this  test — ( b ) Ploucquet’s  test — examination  of  objections  to  this 
test — ( c ) Daniel's  test — (d)  descent  of  the  diaphragm — (e)  diminution  of  the 
size  of  the  liver — (f)  discharge  of  the  meconium — ( g ) state  of  the  urinary 
bladder — Capability  of  the  child’s  living  after  birth — The  various  means  used  for 
perpetrating  infanticide — infanticide  by  omission — infanticide  by  commission  — 
4.  Of  the  method  of  conducting  anatomical  examinations  in  cases  of  infanticide. 
— 5.  Prevention  of  infanticide — history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  infanticide 
• — foundling  hospitals. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  Infanticide,  the  following  order  will  be 
observed : 

1.  The  history  of  Infanticide,  as  itlias  prevailed  in  different  nations, 
ancient  and  modern. 

2.  The  murder  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  criminal  abortion,  embracing 
an  account  of  its  proofs  and  causes. 


• I am  indebted  for  this  chapter  to  my  brother,  John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.  of  New- 
York.  It  is  well  known  that  Infanticide  formed  the  subject  of  his  Inaugural  Disser- 

1 tation  in  1817  ; and  I trust  fraternal  partiality  will  be  pardoned,  when  I cite  the 
following  testimonies  in  commendation  of  it.  “ I have  been  favoured,”  says  Dr. 
Smith  of  London,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  legal  medicine,  “ with ’the  perusal 
of  an  inaugural  dissertation  on  infanticide,  by  Dr.  Beck  of  New- York,  which  has 
afforded  me  great  satisfaction.  It  is  but  justice,”  he  adds,  “ to  mention,  that  the 
American  schools  have  outstripped  us  in  attention  to  forensic  medicine.”  The 
Editors  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder  (vol.  2,  p.  432,)  remark,  that  « this 
dissertation  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  in  all  its  parts,  that  we  have  ever 
seen  on  this  subject.^  Judge  Cooper,  also,  in  several  parts  of  his  Tracts  on  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  speaks  of  it  with  high  approbation.  At  my  request,  my  brother 
consented  to  revise  the  subject-matter  of  his  dissertation,  and  prepare  it  for  publi- 
cation in  the  present  work.  This  he  has  accordingly  done  ; and  the  chapter  will  be 
lound  to  contain  much  valuable  and  original  matter,  not  embraced  in  his  previous 
eS3ay'  T.  R.  B. 
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3.  The  murder  of  the  child  after  it  is  born,  with  an  account  of  its 

various  proofs  and  causes. 

4.  The  method  of  conducting  anatomical  examinations  in  cases  of 
infanticide. 

5.  The  prevention  of  infanticide,  including  a history  of  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  foundling  hospi- 
tals. 

1 . Of  the  history  of  infanticide,  as  it  hasprevailed  in  different  nations, 

ancient  and  modern. 

It  is  a fact  no  less  melancholy  than  astonishing,  that  a practice  so 
unnatural  as  that  of  infanticide,  should  ever  have  prevailed  to  any 
extent.  Its  existence  might  have  been  supposed  possible  in  those 
unhappy  regions  of  our  earth,  where  untutored  passion  and  brutal 
sense  reign  triumphant  over  reason  and  morality;  but  that  the  fairest 
portions  of  society,  where  genius,  science,  and  refinement  had  taken 
up  their  abode,  should  have  been  disgraced  by  a crime  so  disgusting, 
is  one  of  those  anomalies  in  the  history  of  human  feeling  and  conduct, 
which  irresistibly  prove  how  perfectly  arbitrary  and  undefined  are  the 
laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  when  unguided  by  the  principles  of 
true  religion.  ' The  fact,  however,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  true. 
A slight  review  of  its  history  will  show  us  that  this  practice  prevailed 
in  almost  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  that  it  is  not  even  yet  blotted 
from  the  list  of  human  crimes. 

The  laws  of  Moses  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  infanticide  ;*  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  crime 
was  unknown  among  the  Jews  at  that  period  of  their  history,  and 
therefore  that  any  positive  prohibition  of  it  was  considered  unneces- 
sary. The  penal  code  of  the  Jews  is  so  very  minute  on  the  subject 
of  murder  in  general — considers  it  so  atrocious  a crime,  and  denounces 
such  terrible  punishments  against  the  perpetrators  of  it,  that  it  is 
wholly  incredible  that  the  murder  of  infants  would  have  been  counte- 
nanced by  their  illustrious  legislator.  This  conclusion  is  further  -con- 
firmed by  the  considerations,  that  barrenness  was  esteemed'one  of  the 
greatest  misfortunes  which  could  befal  a Jewish  woman,  and  that  the 
Jews  were  all  desirous  of  a progeny,  because  each  cherished  the  hope 
that  the  Messiah  might  be  numbered  among  his  descendants.  These 
facts  prove  that  every  inducement  was  held  out  for  the  propagation  of 
children,  and  none  to  countenance  their  destruction.  At  a subse- 
quent period,  when  they  become  contaminated  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  Cauaanites,  we  find  the  Jews  imitating  t the  example  of  then- 
king  Manasseh,  who  sacrificed  his  son  to  the  idol  Molech-t  These 
horrid  sacrifices  were  suppressed  by  king  Josiah,  who  commanded, 
“ that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Molech.”§  And  Tacitus,  in  describing  the  manners  of  tlic 


» Michaelis'  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  4. 
t Jeremiah,  vii.  81 ; and  xix.  5.  J 2 Chron.  xxxiii,  6.  2 Kings,  xxi.  G. 

§ 2 Kings,  sxiii.  10. 
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Jews  of  his  day,  says  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  put  their  children 
to  death.* 

The  nations  surrounding  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  addicted  to 
the  sacrifice  of  their  children.  Of  these,  the  Canaanites  are  described 
as  “ sacrificing  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  shed- 
ding innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  their  daughters, 
whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan. ”f 

Among  the  Egyptians,  infants  were  treated  ‘with  more  humanity  ; 
yet  instances  are  not  wanting  of  the  greatest  cruelty  towards  them. — • 
A memorable  one  is  found  in  the  commission  of  Pharaoh  to  the  mid- 
wives, to  murder  all  the  male-offspring  of  the  Jews.  Their  own  children, 
however,  were  treated  with  greater  tenderness ; and  they  are  accord- 
ingly, on  this  account,  mentioned  with  honour  by  some  of  the  writers 
of  other  countries.  Strabo,  in  particular,  speaks  of  them  as  an 
honourable  exception  to  those  nations  who  exercised  the  right  of  life 
and  death  over  their  infants. X 

Among  ^the  ancient  Persians,  it  was  a common  custom  to  bury 
children  alive.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes, 
who,  at  an  advanced  age,  ordered  fourteen  Persian  infants,  of  illus- 
trious birth,  to  be  interred  alive,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
country.§ 

In  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  infanticide  was  not  merely  permitted, 
but  actually  enforced  by  law.  The  Spartan  lawgiver  expressly  or- 
dained, that  every  child  that  was  born  should  be  examined  by  the 
ancient  men  of  the  tribe;  and  that,  if  found  weak  or  deformed,  it 
should  be  thrown  into  a deep  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus, 
called  Apothetce,  “ concluding  that  its  life  could  be  of  no  advantage 
either  to  itself  or  to  the  public,  since  nature  had  not  given  it  at  first 
any  strength  or  goodness  of  constitution.” ||  This  practice  was  not, 
however,  upheld  merely  by  the  sanction  of  law;  it  was  defended  by 
the  ablest  men  of  Greece.  Aristotle,  in  his  work  on  government 
enjoins  the  exposure  of  children  that  are  naturally  feeble-  and  de- 
formed, in  order  to  prevent  an  excess  of  population.  He  adds,  “ if 
this  idea  be  repugnant  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  fix  at  least  the 
number  of  children  in  each  family  ; and  if  the  parents  transgress  the 
law  let  it  be  ordained,  that  the  mother  shall,  destroy  the  fruit  of  her 
body  before  it  shall  have  received  the  principles  of  life  and  sensa- 
tion II  The  mild  Plato  also  justifies  this  practice.  In  his  Republic 
he  directs  that  “ children  born  with  any  deformity,  shall  be  removed, 
and  concealed  in  some  obscure' retreat.”* * § ** 

Of  the  existence  of  infanticide  at  Athens,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  comic  poets,  who,  in  describing  the  manners  of  that  city,  fre- 
quently allude  to  the  exposure  of  children.ff  J 


* Hist.  Lib.  v.  chap.  5. 

' + PsaIm  CV1,  37  ’ 38,  it  Beckman  on  Invent,  vol.  4,  p.  435. 

§ Beloe’s  Herodotus,  vol.  4,  p.  37. 

||  Plutarch’s  Lives,  translated  by  Langhorne,  vol.  I,  p.  142. 
v . ™elg  of  Anacharsis,  vol.  0,  p.  270.  •%  Ibid.  vol.  4,  p.  343 

Vuk  Quarterly  Rev.ew,  vol.  2,  p.  S89,  for  quotations  from  Terence  and  Plautus 
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Thebes , however,,  exhibited  a.  noble  contrast  to  the  rest  of  Greece. 
By  one  of  her  laws,  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  imitate  the  other 
'Grecian  cities,  who  exposed  their  children  at  their  birth.* * * § 

But  of  all  the  nations  of.  antiquity,  the  Romans  were  the  most  un- 
relenting in  their  treatment  of  infants.  The  Roman  father  was  vested 
with  an  absolute  authority  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  children,f 
and  we  have  abundanc.e.of  testimony  to  show  that  the  right  was  com- 
monly exercised.  This  barbarous  prerogative  was  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  Rome,  and  continued  to  triumph  over  justice  and  huma- 
nity during  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  until  Christianity  wrested  it  from 
her.  Romulus  authorised  the  destruction  of  all  children  that  were 
deformed.  He,  however,  required  the  parents  to  exhibit  them  to 
their  five  nearest  neighbours,  and  to  obtain  their  consent  to  their 
death. t 1 he  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  enacted  in  the  301st  year  of 
Rome,  sanctioned  the  same  barbarous  practice. § After  this,  even 
the  slight  restrictions  which  Romulus  had  imposed  upon  parents, 
appear  to  have  been  removed,  and  an  unqualified  jurisdiction  surren- 
dered to  the  father  oyer  the  lives  of  his  children,  even  after  they  had 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity.  Sallust  mentions  an  instance  of  the 
latter.  “ Fuere  tamen  extra  conjurationem  complures,  qui  ad  Cata- 
linam  initio  profecti  sunt : in  his  A.  Fulvius,  senatoris  filius;  quem 
retractum  ex  itinere,  parens  jussit  necari — Sallust,  Cat.  xxxix. 

The  procuring  of  abortion,  which  can  be  considered  no  less  than 
murder,  was  also  notoriously  prevalent  among  the  Romans.  Juvenal 
thus  speaks  of  that  nefarious  practice  : 

Hse  tamen  et  partus  subeunt  discrimen  et  omnes 
Nutricis  tolerant,  forluna  urgente,  labores 
Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  pu.erpera  lecto  ; 

Tantum  artes  hujus,  tantum  medicamina  possunt, 

Quse  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in  ventre  necandos 
Conducit.  || Juv.  Sat  vi.  592. 

Minucius  Felix  thus  describes  the  barbarity  of  the  Romans  in  this 
respect : “ I see  you  exposing  your  infants  to  wild  beasts  and  birds, 
or  strangling  them  after  the  most  miserable  manner.  Nay,  some  of 
you  will  not  give  them  the  liberty  to  be  born,  but  by  cruel  potions 
procure  abortion,  and  smother  the  hopeful  beginning  of  what  would 


* Travels  of  Anacharsis,  vol.  3,  p.277. 

t The  rig-ht  of  parents  over  their  children  is  thus,  stated  in  .the  Justinian  Insti- 
tutes, lib.  1.  tit.  ix.  p.  22.  Cooper's  edit.  Jus  autem  potestatis,  quod  in  liberos 
habemus,  proprium  est  civiuin  Uomanorum  ; nulli  enim  alii  sunt  homines,  qui 
talemin  liberos  habeant  potestatem,  qualem  nos  habemus. 

J Montesquieu’s  Spirit  of  Laws,  vol.  1,  p.  104.  Lend. 

§ Cooper's  Justinian,  p.  659. 

||  “ Yet  these,  though  poor,  the  pain  of  childbed  bear. 

And  without  nurses  their  own  infants  rear. 

You  seldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle  spread 
For  the  babe,  born  in  the  great  lady's  bed. 

Such  is  the  power  of  herbs ; such  arts  they  use 
To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lose.” 

Drydcris  Jurcmtl. 
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come  to  be  a man,  in  his  mother’s  womb.”*  Plmy  the  Elder  himself 
defends  the  right  of  parents  to  destroy  their  children,  upon  the  ground 
of  its  being  necessary  to  preserve  the  increase  of  population  within 

proper  bounds.  . . , . 

Such  was  the  practice  of  ancient  Rome  from  her  first  origin  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  During  the  days  of  her  greatest 
political  grandeur  it  was  carried  to  the  highest  excess ; and  whilst 
she  was  boasting  of  her  refinement,  and  casting  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  barbarian  on  all  around  her,  she  was  guilty  of  the  basest  pro- 
fligacy, and  the  most  hardened  cruelty.  Christianity  first  opposed  A 
i barrier  to  the  desolations  of  this  crime  ; her  mild  and  humane  spirit 
could  not  but  discountenance  it ; and  accordingly  it  animated  all  who 
were  arrayed  under  her  peaceful  banners,  to  exert  their  energies  in 
arresting  its  progress.  The  Christian  writers  of  that  day  are  full  on 
this  point.  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  expresses  himself  with  heroic 
boldness  on  the  subject : “ How  many  of  you,”  (addressing  himself  to 
the  Roman  people,  and  to  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,) 

“ might  I deservedly  charge  with  infant  murder;  and  not  only  so, 
but  among  the  different  kinds  of  death,  for  choosing  some  of  the 
crudest  for  their  own  children,  such  as  drowning  or  starving  with 
cold  or  hunger,  or  exposing  to  the  mercy  of  dogs;  dying  by  the 
sword  being  too  sweet  a death  for  children,  and  such  as  a man  would 
choose  to  fall  by  sooner  than  any  other  ways  of  violence.  But  Chris- 
tians now  are  so  far  from  homicide,  that  with  them  it  is  utterly  un- 
lawful to  make  away  a child  in  the  womb,  when  nature  is  in  deliber- 
ation about  the  man ; for  to  kill  a child  before  it  is  born,  is  to  commit 
murder  by  way  of  advance  ; and  there  is  no  difference,  whether, you 
destroy  a* child  in  its  formation,  or  after  it  is  formed  and  delivered  ; 
for  we  Christians  look  upon  him  as  a man  who  is  one  in  embryo ; for 
he  is  a being  like  the  fruit  in  blossom,  and  in  a little  time  would  have 
been  a perfect  man,  had  nature  met  with  no  disturbance.”!  In  A.  D. 
315,  Constantine  the  Great  enacted  a law  providing  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  those  children  whose  parents  were  too  poor 
to  do  the  same.J  He  also  ordered  a severe  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted on  a cruel  father.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  authority  of 
the  government  had  interposed  to  arrest  this  crime  ; and  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  a custom  which  had  become  so  familiar  to  all  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  Roman  people  would  be  immediately  sup- 
pressed : and  accordingly  we  find  that  it  still  continued  to  prevail, 
though  in  a less  degree,  until  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  when  it  was 
finally  exterminated  by  the  emperors  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian. 

The  Phenicians  and  Carthagcnians  were  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing 
infants  to  their  gods.  The  latter  had  a law  by  which  four  children  of 
i noble  birth  were  regularly  immolated  upon  the  altars  of  Saturn. § 
History  records  a melancholy  instance  of  the  superstition  and  cruelty 
of  these  deluded  people.  It  is  related,  that  they  attributed  their 


* Octjp.  Minucii  Felicis,  ch.  xxx. 

t Reeves’  Apologies, &c.  vol.  2,  p.  190.  J Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  15,  p.  570. 
§ Ant,  Univ.  Hist,  vol.  17,  p,  257. 
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defeat  b j Agathocles,  king  of  Sicily,  to  an  omission  of  these  sacrifices, 
and  in  order  to  atone  for  their  past  neglect,  they  offered  up,  at  one 
time,  two  hundred  of  the  sons  of  their  nobility. 

Silius  Italicus  notices  this  custom  : 

“ Mos  fu it  in  populis,  quos  condidit  Advena  Dido. 

Poscere  cade  deos  veniam,  ac  flagrantibus  aris 

(Infandum  dictu)  parvos  imponere  natos.”  Lib.  4. 

The  ancient  Germans,  although  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  prisoners 
taken  in  battle,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  crime  of 
infanticide.  Tacitus,  in  describing  their  manners,  mentions  a con- 
trary practice  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  distinguishing  their  charac- 
ter;  “ Numerum  liberorum  finire,  aut  quenquam  ex  agnatis  necare 
flagitium  habetur.’’* 

Among  the  Visigoths,  the  murder  of  infants  was  a common  crime. 
Chindaswinthus,  one  of  their  kings,  in  his  laws,  describes  the  procur- 
ing of  abortion,  as  well  as  the  murder  of  children  after  they  are  born, 
as  practices  that  were  prevalent  in  the  provinces,  and  denounced 
severe  penalties  on  the  perpetrators  of  those  crimes. f 

But  infanticide  was  not  confined  to  the  ancients.  It  has  descended 
to  modern  nations,  and  at  the  present  day  disgraces  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia  by  its  enormities. 

The  Chinese  are  notorious  for  their  cold  indifference  in  the  exposure 
and  murder  of  their  children.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  the  number 
of  children  exposed  in  Pekin  alone,  amounts  to  9000  annually.  No 
law  exists  to  prevent  it.J  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  rather  to  be 
encouraged,  inasmuch  as  persons  are  employed  by  the  police  of  the 
city  to  go  through  the  different  streets  every  morning  in  carts,  to  pick 
up  all  the  children  that  may  have  been  thrown  out  during  the  night. 
“ No  inquiries  are  made ; but  the  bodies  are  carried  to  a common  pit 
without  the  walls  of- the  city,  into  which  all,  whether  dead  or  living, 
are  promiscuously  thrown.”  § The  practice  is  not  confined  to  the 
capital;  it  prevails  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  number  of  infants  destroyed  in  Pekin,  are  about  equal  to  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  empire. ||  Almost  all  those  that  are  exposed  are 
females.  The  causes  assigned  for  its  prevalence,  are  extreme  poverty, 
arising  from  an  overgrowth  of  population — frequent  and  dreadful 
famines  springing  from  the  same  cause — the  natural  coldness  of 
affection  in  the  Chinese, — together  with  the  sanction  of  custom,  and 
the  want  of  any  law  forbidding  it. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  infanticide  presents  itself  in  a form  still  more 


* De  Morib.  Germ.  xix.  + Ryan  on  the  Effects  of  Religion  on  Mankind,  p.  1 10. 

X Annual  prohibitions  are  issued  by  the  Governor,  expressing  great  indignation  at 
the  cruelty  and  wickedness  ol  the  practice.  From  these  being  so  often  repeated, 
we  may  infer  that  they  are  but  little  attended  to. — Editor. 


0 

N 


§ Barrow's  Travels  in  China,  p.  113.  Am.  ed. 

||  Ibid.  p.  114.  Also  DePauw’s  Philosophical  Dissertation  on  the  Egyptians  and  > 
Chinese.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  255. 


11  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  Journal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  China,  in  1816,  expresses 
some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of  infanticide  in  China,  and  at  the  same  | 
time  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  has  been  greatly  overrated.  Vol.  2,  p.  209. 
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horrible.  It  is  incorporated  into  their  system  of  religion,  and  its 
atrocities  are  beyond  description.  The  blood  of  their  infants  seems 
to  have  quenched  completely  the  sacred  flame  of  humanity,  while  the 
lights  of  reason  and  truth  are  extinguished  by  the  absurdities  of  super- 
stition. This  crime  has  existed  among  them  for  at  least  2000  years, 
for  Creek  and  Roman  historians  notice  it,  and  refer  to  some  of  the 
very  places  where  it  is  now  known  to  exist *  * The  number  of  infantile 
murders  in  the  provinces  of  Cutch  and  Guzerat  alone,  amounted, 
according  to  the  lowest  calculation  in  1807,  to  3000  annually 
according  to  another  computation,  30,000.  Females  are  almost,  the 
only  victims.  In  defence  of  the  practice,  they  urge  the  difficulty  of 
rearing  female  children,  the  expense  attending  their  education,  and 
the  small  probability  of  their  ever  being  married.  { Within  a few 
years,  through  the  benevolent  exertions  of  some  of  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  infanticide  has  been  completely  abolished  in  many  of 
the  provinces.  Mr.  Duncan,  governor  of  Bombay,  Marquis  Wellesley, 
and  Col.  Walker,  were  the  persons  who  took  the  lead  in  this  affair, 

; and  by  whose  energy  and  perseverance,  results,  so  honourable  to 
themselves,  and  which  may  be  expected  to  have  a beneficent  influence 
on  the  progress  of  civilization,  were  accomplished.! 

Previously  to  the  late  conversion  of  Otaheite  to  Christianity,  infan- 
ticide was  so  common,  that  it  threatened  the  complete  depopulation 
of  the  island.  According  to  a late  voyager, ||  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  children  born  were  destroyed.  The  effect  which  it  had  in  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  inhabitants  was  astonishing;  and  affords  a 
strong  fact,  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  who  maintains 
that  the  practice  of  destroying  children  has  a direct  tendency  to  aug- 
ment population. 

In  1774,  when  Captain  Cook  visited  the  island,  he  found  it  to  con- 
tain 204,000  souls. In  less  than  thirty  years  after,  this  terrestrial 
paradise,  blessed  with  a genial  climate  and  a luxuriant  soil,  was  re- 
duced to  5000  inhabitants.**  Turnbull  relates,  that  “ the  missionaries 
made  two  tours  whilst  he  was  in  the  island,  and  in  each  of  which  they 


• Buchanan’s  Researches  in  Asia,  Eng.  ed.  p.  49.  Ward’s  View  of  the  History, 
Literature,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos.  Also  Moor’s  Hindu  Infanticide,  &c.  Review  of 
the  same  in  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  6,  p.  210. 

+ Buchanan’s  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  49. 

I Dr.  Buchanan  states,  that  two  modes  of  putting  the  child  to  death,  are  princi- 
pally prevalent.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  to  be  a female,  a piece  of  opium  is  put  into 

*ts  mouth;  or  the  umbilical  cord  is  drawn  over  its  face,  which,  by  preventing 
respiration,  destroys  it. — Researches  in  Asia,  p.  47. 

$ A high  caste  tribe,  in  Upper  Bengal,  poison  all  their  female  children  with  a mixture 
i °f  opium  and  milk,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  family  being  disgraced,  which 
can  only  occur  by  means  of  a female  member  of  it.  With  the  other  natives  of 
Bengal,  the  imolalion  of  children  is  generally  in  fulfillment  of  a vow  made  by  barren 
1 Women,  that  in  case  Gunga  (the  river)  will  bless  them  with  an  offspring,  they  will 
( sacrifice  their  eldest-born  at  his  shrine ; otherwise,  the  Hindoo  women  are  as  afi’ec- 
| tionalc  mothers  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  country. — Editor. 

II  Turnbull's  Voyage  round  the  World,  in  1800,  2,  3,  and  4. 

^ Copk’s  second  voyage,  vol.  1,  p.  3^9.  **  Turnbull,  vol.  3,  p.  77. 
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numbered  the  people ; according  to  the  first  calculation  they  were 
7000,  but  in  the  last  they  very  little  exceeded  five.”* * * § 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  enormous  diminution  of  population 
is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  this  cause ; other  causes  have  doubtless 
co-operated,  particularly  certain  diseases,  which  prevail  to  a great  ex- 
tent, such  as  fevers,  dysentery,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  scrofula. f 
All  travellers,  however,  who  have  visited  the  island,  concur  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  effects  of  infanticide  are  infinitely  more  injurious  to 
the  population,  than  all  the  other  causes  combined. 

The  natives  of  New  South-Wales  resort  to  violent  and  unnatural 
compression  of  the  body  of  the  mother,  in  order  to  procure  abortion. 
This  process  is  called  by  them  Mee-bra.  Another  practice,  still  more 
shocking,  prevails,  of  burying  a child  with  its  mother,  if  she  happens 
to  died 

Among  the  Hottentots,  infanticide  appears  to  be  a common  crime. 
Barrow  describes  a race  of  them  called  Bojesmans , who  destroy  their 
offspring  on  various  occasions;  as  “ when  they  are  in  want  of  food; 
when  the  father  of  a.  child  has  forsaken  its  mother ; or  when  obliged . 
to  fly  from  the  boors  and  others ; in  which  case  they  will  strangle 
them,  smother  them,  cast  them  away  in  the  desert,  or  bury  them  i 
alived’  § 

The  Mahometans  do  not  appear  to  attach  any  criminality  to  child- 
murder  ;||  on  the  contrary,  the  very  sources  of  honour  and  authority 
among  them  are  polluted  by  it.  Even  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  is  con-  ■ 
stantly  stained  by  the  blood  of  infants,  Thornton  states,  that  the 
offspring  of  the  younger  princes  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  kept  in  t 
honorable  confinement  in  the  palace,  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they, 
are  born.^[  And  Blacquiere  accounts  for  the  smallness  of  the  number.! 
of  children  belonging  to  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  from  the  fact  of  his- 
encouraging  his  wives  to  evade  their  accouchements.** 

Even  in  Iceland,  we  find  traces  of  this  inhuman  crime.  That  island, 
which  appeared  in  the  distant  horizon  as  a watch-tower  of  genius: 
and  learning,  at  a time  when  ignorance  and  superstition  waved  their 
triumphant  banners  over  the  prostrate  glories  of  Europe ; along, 
whose  majestic  mountains,  and  in  whose  sacred  retreats,  poesy  wTaS 
still  heard  to  sing,  when  her  notes  were  lost  at  Athens  and  at  Rome, 
and  from  whose  shores  eloquence  continued  to  roll  her  thunders  over 
the  billows  of  the  ocean,  when  her  tongue  was  palsied  in  the  forurrrt 
and  the  senate ; even  in  this  island,  so  celebrated  and  so  favoured.: 
the  detestable  crime  of  exposing  infants  was  at  one  time  not  pro-  j 


* Turnbull,  vol,  3,  p.  778.  t Edin.  Med.  & Surg.  Jour.  vol.  2,  p.  264 — 90. 

X Collins’  account  of  the  colony  of  New-South- Wales,  p.  124,  5.  Edin.  Review, 

voi.  2,  p.  34. 

§ Barrow’s  account  of  a journey  in  Africa,  in  1801  and  2,  p.  378, 9. 

1|  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  Koran  forbids  it;  and  in  the  oath  which  Mahomc  i 
required  of  the  women  who  joined  his  party,  called  the  “ women's  oath,"  the  pro-  , 
hibition  of  infanticide  was  distinctly  mentioned. — Buck's  Theol.  Diet.  Art.  Mahomet  1 

II  The  present  state  of  Turkey,  &c.  by  T.  Thornton,  Esq.  vol.  1,  p.  120. 

**  Letters  from  the  Mediterranean,  by  E.  Blacquiere,  Esq.  vol.  1,  p.  90. 
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hibited.  The  custom  appears  to  have  beeii  derived  from  their  Nor- 
wegian ancestors,  among  whom  it  continued  to  prevail  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  after  it  had  been  abolished  in  Iceland.  It  became 
extinct  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island, 
which  event  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.” 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  old  world,  and  direct  it  to  the 
new,  we  shall  find  this  crime  presenting  itself  under  forms  no  less 
horrible  and  disgusting. 

Among  the  natives  about  Hudson’s  Bay,  it  is  common  for  the 
women  to  procure  abortion  by  the  use  of  a certain  herb  which  grows 
thereof 

In  Labrador,  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who  first  landed  there, 
found  it  a prevailing  custom  to  put  to  death  their  widows'  and  orphans ; 
not  to  gratify  a natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  but  merely  on  account 
of  a supposed  inability  to  provide  the  means  of  support  for  the  help- 
less orphan,  or  the  desolate  widow  of  another.  By  the  exertions  of 
the  missionaries,  the  practice  was  arrested. J 

Nor  were  the  savages  of  these  inclement  regions  the  only  people 
who  were  guilty  of  this  hori’id  crime.  The  gloomy  superstition  of 
the  Mexicans  delighted  in  human  sacrifices,  and  the  altars  of  their 
divinities  were  continually  drenched  with  the  blood  of  infants  and 
of  men.§  The  number  of  these  sacrifices  has  doubtless  been  ex- 
aggerated ; but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  countless  victims 
poured  forth  their  lives  to  appease' or  conciliate  their  imaginary 
deities. 

The  mothers  in  California  are  described  as  voluntarily  destroying 
their  offspring.  Venegas  states,  that  the  common  cause  of  it  was  a 
scarcity  of  food,  and  that  the  practice  was  put  a stop  to  by  the  father 
Salva-Tierra,  who  ordered  a double  allowance  to  be  given  to  women 
newly  delivered.  || 

Charlevoix  describes  a race  of  savages  in  North  America,  who 
make  a practice  of  destroying  all  infants  who  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  lose  their  mothers  before  they  are  weaned ; at  the  same  time,  they 
inter  alive  all  the  other  children,  upon  the  plea  that  no  other  female 
can  nurse  them  properly.1T 

The  Peruvians,  whom  Dr.  Robertson  eulogizes  for  the  mildness  of 
their  manners,  and  the  benevolent  spirit  of  their  religion,* **'  were  never- 
theless in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  children.  Acosta  tells  us,  that  in 
such  cases  as  the  sickness  of  the  Inca,  or  doubtful  success  in  war  and 
‘ other  affairs,  ten  children  were  sacrificed ; and  upon  the  coronation 
of  the  Inca,  200  were  offered  up.  When  a Peruvian  father  was  taken 


* Dr.  Holland's  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  History  and  Literature  of  Iceland, 
in  Sir  G.  Mackenzie’s  Travels.  Edin.  2d  ed.  p.  39. 

t Ellis’  Voyage  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  p.  198. 

t Barrow’s  Account  of  a Journey  in  Africa,  in  1801  and  2.  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  8,  p.  438. 

$ Robertson’s  History  of  America,  vol.  3,  p.  325. 

||  Ilist-  of  California,  by  Miguel  Venegas.  Lond.  1759,  vol.  I,  p.  82. 

^ Journal  d'un  Voyage  h l’Amerique  Septentrionale,  par  le  P.  De  Charlevoix, 
a Paris,  1744,  vol.  3,  p.  368. 

**  History  of  America,  vol.  3,  p.  335. 
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sick,  he  sacrificed  his  sou  to  Viriachocha,  (the  sun)  beseeching  him 
to  accept  of  the  life  of  his  child,  and  to  save  his  own.  The  same  writer, 
when  comparing  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  describes  the  former 
as  exceeding  the  latter  in  the  sacrificing  of  children,  while  the  latter 
were  chiefly  addicted  to  the  sacrifice  of  men  taken  in  battle,  of  whom 
they  murdered  an  immense  number.  Robertson  endeavours  to  rescue 
them  from  this  charge,  by  invalidating  the  testimony  of  Acosta.  He 
cannot,  however,  help  confessing  that  the  practice  did  prevail  among 
“ their  uncivilized  ancestors but  he  adds,  “ that  it  was  totally 
abolished  by  the  Incas,  and  that  no  human  victim  was  ever  offered  in 
any  temple  of  the  sun.”  He  admits,  moreover,  that  “ in  one  of  their 
festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread  moistened  with  blood 
drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eyebrows,  and  noses  of  their  children.  This 
rite  may  have  been  derived,”  he  says,  “ from  the  ancient  practice  in 
their  uncivilized  state,  of  sacrificing  human  victims.”* 

Besides  those  that  have  been  enumerated,  travellers  record  the 
names  of  other  tribes  and  nations  inhabiting  this  vast  continent,  who 
murder  their  children  with  impunity  and  without  remorse.  They  tell 
us  of  the  Abiponians,  a migratory  race,  inhabiting  the  province  of 
Chaco  in  Paraguay,  among  whom,  mothers  have  been  known  to 
destroy  all  their  children  as  soon  as  they  were  born.f  And  of  the 
Araucanians , a powerful  nation  of  Chili,  who  permits  fathers  and 
husbands  to  kill  their  children  and  wives.  J 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  extend  this  sketch  any  further.  Enough 
has  been  recorded  to  give  a view  of  the  wide-spread  desolations  of 
this  unnatural  crime ; certainly,  too  much  for  the  honour  of  human 
nature.  § 

2.  Of  the  murder  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  criminal  abortion,  embracing 
an  account  of  its  proofs  and  causes. 

By  infanticide,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  is  understood, 
the  criminal  destruction  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  of  the  child  after  it  is 
born.  Under  this  enlarged  view,  I propose  to  discuss  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Of  the  murder  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  Before  proceeding  to  any  en- 
quiry into  the  signs  by  which  it  may  be  known  that  fatal  violence  has 
been  done  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  it  becomes  necessary  to  settle  a pre- 
liminary question  of  much  importance,  which  is  to  ascertain  the  period 
of  gestation  when  the  foetus  is  to  be  considered  as  endowed  with  life. 

In  reviewing  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  on 
this  subject,  at  different  periods,  it  will  abundantly  appear,  that  too 
often  fancy  has  usurped  the  prerogative  of  reason,  and  idle  specula- 


* History  of  America,  vol.  8,  p.  429. 

+ Edit).  Encyclop.  Art.  Abiponians.  J Ibid.  Art.  America. 

§ To  tlie  honour  of  our  North  American  Indians,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
that  they  are  not  known  to  be  guilty  of  this  horrid  crime.  Mr.  Heckewelder,  in  his 
interesting  account  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighbouring 
stales,  says,  “ I have  never  heard  of  any  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  who  destroyed 
their  children  when  distorted  or  deformed,  whether  they  were  born  so,  or  came  to 
lie  so  afterwards.” — Page  216. 
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lion  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  rational  investigation.  The  con- 
sequence has  been,  that  doctrines  have  been  promulgated,  not  only 
the  most  erroneous  and  absurd  in  their  nature,  but  the  most  danger- 
ous in  their  tendencies,  to  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  society.  . 

The  ancients  were  by  far  the  most  extravagant  in  their  notions  on 
this  subject.  The  same  fundamental  error,  however,  pervaded  all 
their  theories.  They  believed  that  the  sentient  and  vital  principle 
was  not  infused  into  the  fetus,  until  some  time  after  conception  had 
taken  place.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  exact  time  at  which  this 
union  is  effected,  could  never  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Hipjpocrates,  the  male  fetus  became  animated  in  thirty 
days  after  conception,  while  the  female  required  forty-two.*  In  ano- 
ther part  of  his  works  he  asserts,  that  this  does  not  occur  until  the 
perfect  organization  of  the  fetus. 

The  Stoics  believed  that  the  soul  was  not  united  to  the  body  before 
the  act  of  respiration,  and  consequently,  that  the  foetus  was  inanimate 
during  the  whole  period  of  utero-gestation.f  This  doctrine  prevailed 
until  the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  Severus,  when  it  gave  way  to  the 
i more  popular  sentiments  of  the  sect  of  the  Academy,  who  maintained, 
that  the  fetus  became  animated  at  a certain  period  of  gestation. 
The  Canon  Lain  of  the  church  of  Rome  also  distinguished  between 
j -the  animate  and  inanimate  fetus,  and  punished  the  destruction  of  the 
former  with  the  same  severity  as  homicide.  \ 

Galen  considers  the  animation  of  the  fetus  to  take  place  on  the 
fortieth  day  after  conception,  at  the  same  time  that  he  supposed  the 
foetus  to  become  organized.  § 

Others  believed  shorter  periods  sufficient,  and  accordingly  three  days 
and  seven  have  respectively  had  their  advocates.  ||  Another  contends, 
that  eighty  days  are  requisite  for  the  animation  of  the  female,  while 
only  forty  are  necessary  for  the  male. Some  advocate  forty  days  as 
sufficient  for  both.**  Others  again  make  a distinction  between  the 
imperfect  embryo  and  the  perfectly-formed  fetus,  and  consider  abor- 
tion of  the  latter  as  a crime  deserving  the  same  punishment  as  homi- 
cide— a distinction,  of  which  it  is  justly  remarked  by  a celebrated 
I writer  on  medical  jurisprudence,  “ ennemie  de  la  morale  et  de  l’hu- 
manite,  digne  de  l’ignorance  et  des  prejuges  de  ses  auteurs. ”++ 
Amidst  these  discordant  sentiments,  Zacchias  offers  himself  as  a 
mediator,  and  proposes  sixty  days  as  the  limit,  and  recommends  that 
any  one  who  should  cause  an  abortion  after  that  period,  whether  of 
male  or  female,  should  be  punished  for  homicide. 

All  the  foregoing  opinions,  wholly  unsupported  either  by  argument 
or  experiment,  might  be  dismissed  without  a comment,  were  it  not  to 


* Lib.  de  Nat.  Puer.  Num.  10.  t Plutarch’s  Morals,  vol.  3,  p.  230,  Loud, 
t Zacchiaj  Qusest.  Med.  Leg.  lib.  ii,  tit.  1,  2,  5,  p.  744. 

$ Opera  Galeni,  de  Usu  Part.  lib.  15,  cap.  5.  Lugduni,  1 G-1S. 

||  Zacchi*,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  q.  x.  p.  82.  H Ibid. 

**  Ibid.  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  q.  x.  p.82. 

tt  Fodere,  vol.  4,  p.  484.  „ - Xt  -Ibid.  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  q.  x,  p.  83. 
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point  out  the  evils  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  It  may  lie  said  of 
them,  with  perfect  truth,  that  their  direct  tendency  has  been  to  coun- 
tenance,  rather  than  to  encourage  abortion,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  pregnancy.  On  a subject  of  this  nature,  it  was  to  be  supposed 
that  legal  decisions  would  be  influenced  in  a great  measure  by  the 
opinions  of  philosophers  and  physiologists ; and,  accordingly,  while 
the  delusion  of  the  Stoics  continued  its  sway,  the  law  could  view 
nothing  very  criminal  in  wilful  abortion,*  as  the  foetus  was  considered 
merely  portio  viscerum  matris.f  And  afterwards,  when  the  Acade- 
micians flourished,  punishments  very  different,  in  the  degree  of  their 
severity,  were  inflicted,  according  as  the  abortion  was  supposed  to  be 
that  of  an  animate  or  inanimate  foetus. t 

In  modern  times,  an  error  no  less  absurd,  and  attended  with  conse- 
quences equally  injurious,  has  received  the  sanction,  not  merely  of 
popular  belief,  but  even  of  the  laws  of  most  civilized  countries.  The 
error  consists  in  denying  to  the  foetus  any  vitality  until  after  the 
time  of  quickening.  The  codes  of  almost  every  civilized  nation  have 
this  principle  incorporated  into  them  ; and,  accordingly,  the  punish- 
ment which  they  denounce  against  abortion  procured  after  quickening, 
is  much  severer  than  before.  The  English  law  “ considers  life  not 
to  commence  before  the  infant  is  able  to  stir  in  its  mother’s  womb.”§ 
The  law  of  Scotland,  adopting  the  creed  of  the  Stoics,  believes  the 
foetus  in  utero,  previous  to  quickening,  to  be  merely  pars  viscerum 
matris.  In  Saxony,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  of  medical  men 
on  this  subject,  it  was  formerly  decided,  that  the  foetus  might  be  es- 
teemed alive  after  the  half  of  pregnancy  had  gone  by. || 

The  absurdity  of  the  principle  upon  which  these  distinctions  are 
founded,  is  of  easy  demonstration.  The  foetus,  previous  to  the  time 
of  quickening,  must  be.  either  dead  or  alive.  Now,  that  it  is  not  the 
former  is  most  evident  from  neither  putrefaction  nor  decomposion  taking 
.place,  which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequences  of  an  extinction 
of  the  vital  principle.  To  say  that  the  connexion  with  the  mother 
prevents  this,  is  wholly  untenable  : facts  are  opposed  to  it.  Foetuses 
do  actually  die  in  the  uterus  before  quickening,  and  then  all  the  signs 
of  death  are  present.  The  embryo,  therefore,  before  that  crisis,  must 
be  in  a state  different  from  that  of  death,  and  this  can  be  no  other 
than  life. 

But  if  the  foetus  enjoys  life  at  so  early  a period,  it  may  be  asked, 
why  no  indications  of  it  are  given  before  the  time  at  which  quickening 
generally  takes  place  ? To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  absence 
of  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  relative  to  the  motions 
of  the  child,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  such  motions  do  not  exist. — - 
It  is  a well-known  fact,  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  pregnancy,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  liquor  amnii  is  much  greater  in  porportion  to  the  size  of  the 
foetus,  than  at  subsequent  periods.  Jt  is  not,  therefore,  rational  to 


* Fodere,  vol,  4,  p.  382.  T Plutarch’s  Morals,  vol.  3,  p.  230. 

J Fodcrfc,  vol.  4,  p.  382.  $ Ulackstonc,  vol.  1,  p.  129. 

||  Specimen  Juridicuin  Inaugurate,  p.  40.  Auctore  Van  Visvlict.  Lugduui 
Batavorum,  1760. 
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suppose,  that  the  embryo  may  at  first  float  in  the  waters  without  the 
mother  being  conscious  of  its  movements ; but  that  afterwards,  when 
it  has  increased  in  bulk,  and  the  waters  are  diminished  in  pioportion, 
it  should  make  distinct  and  perceptible  impressions  upon  the  uterus 
Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  fcetal  life  at  first  must  of 
necessity  be  extremely  feeble,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  consi- 
dered strange  that  muscular  action  should  also  be  proportionally 

But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  foetus  does  not 
stir  previously  to  quickening,  what  does  the  whole  objection  amount 
to  ? Why,  only  that  one  evidence  of  vitality,  viz.  motion,  is  want- 
ing ; and  we  need  not  be  told  that  this  sign  is  not  essential  to  the 

existence  of  life.*  ... 

The  incompleteness  of  the  embryo  previous  to  quickening,  is  no 
objection  to  its  vitality . Life  does  not  depend  upon  a complication  of 
organs  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  some  of  the  simplest  animals, 
as  the  polypi,  are  the  most  tenacious  of  life.  Besides,  upon  this 
principle,  vitality  must  be  denied  to  the  child  after  birth,  because 
many  of  its  bones,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  its  body,  are  imperfect. 

Nor  is  the  want  of  organic  action  any  argument  against  this  doctrine. 
Life  appears  to  depend  essentially  as  little  upon  organic  action,  as  it 
does  upon  a complication  of  organs.  If  it  did,  the  foetus,  after  quick- 
ening, would  be  just  as  destitute  of  life  as  before,  for  its  brain,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  intestinal  canal,  perform  no  more  action  at  the  eighth 
month  than  they  do  at  the  third.  But  if  organic  action  be  essential  to 
life,  how  are  welo  account  for  those  singular  cases  of  foetuses  born  alive, 
and  yet  destitute  of  some  of  the  most  important  organs  in  the  body, 
such  as  the  head,  brain,  &c  ?f  and  how  are  we  to  explain  those  tem- 
porary suspensions  of  organic  action  in  the  bodies  of  adults,  which 
sometimes  happen,  without  the  principle  of  life  being  extinguished  ? 

The  observations  of  physiologists  tend  also  to  prove  the  vitality  of 
the  foetus  previously  to  quickening.  According  to  Richerand,J  blood 
is  perceived  about  the  seventeenth  day  after  conception,  together  with 
the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  not  long  after  the  different  organs 
have  commenced  their  developement..  The  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Blumenbach,  Magendie,  ancl 
others.  Mauriceau  relates,  that  he  saw  a foetus  of  about  ten  weeks 
that  was  alive,  moved  its  arms  and  legs,  and  opened  its  mouth.  § Haller, 
indeed,  asserted,  “ that  all  the  viscera  and  bones  of  the  future  foetus, 
nearly  fluid  indeed,  and  therefore  invisible,  were  performed  'before 
conception  in  the  maternal  germ.”  However  objectionable  such  an 

* There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  quickening.  It  has 
been  lately  suggested  by  a writer,  that  it  is  altogether  independent  of  any  motion  of 
the  child,  and  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  rising  of  the  uterus  out  of  the 
pelvic  cavity  into  the  abdomen.  (London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  27,  p.  441.) 
If  this  opinion  be  true,  it  would  afford  another  incontrovertible  argument  in  favour 
of  the  position  which  I have  advocated. 

+ Saumarez’  Physiology,  vol '2,  p.  21.  Review  of  Sir  E.  Home’s  paper  on  the 
Functions  of  the  Brain.  Edin.  Review,  vol.  24,  p.  439. 

X Richerand’s  Physiology,  p.  539.  Am.  ed.  § Burton's  Midwifery,  p.  88. 
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opinion  may  be,  yet  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  foetus  enjoys  life  long 
before  the  sensation  of  quickening  is  felt  by  the  mother.  Indeed,  no 
other  doctrine  appears  to  be  consonant  with  reason  or  physiology,  but 
that  which  admits  the  embryo  to  possess  vitality  from  the  very  moment 
of  conception. 

If  physiology  and  reason  justify  the  position  just  laid  down,  we 
must  consider  those  laws  which  treat  with  less  severity  the  crime  of 
producing  abortion,  at  an  early  period  of  gestation,  as  immoral  and 
unjust.  They  tempt  to  the  perpetration  of  the  same  crime  at  one  time, 
which  at  another  they  punish  with  death.  In  the  language  of  the  ad- 
mirable Percival,  “ to  extinguish  the  first  spark  of  life,  is  a crime 
of  the  same  nature,  both  against  our  Maker  and  society,  as  to  destroy 
an  infant,  a child,  or  a man  : these  regular  and  successive  stages  of 
existence  being  the  ordinances  of  God,  subject  alone  to  his  divine 
will,  and  appointed  by  sovereign  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  the  exclu- 
sive means  of  preserving  the  race,  and  multiplying  the  enjoyments  of 
mankind.”* 

Proofs  of  abortion  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  mother.  In 
the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  an  abortion  has  taken  place  or  not.  The  foetus  has  scarcely 
had  time  to  make  those  firm  attachments  which  afterwards  unite  it  to 
the  womb,  nor  has  it  attained  to  a sufficient  size  to  effect  these  gene- 
ral changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  mother,  nor  those  local  altera- 
tions from  the  distention  of  the  uterus  and  abdomen,  which  are  after- 
wards produced.  Its  separation  is,  therefore,  unattended  by  violence, 
and  leaves  but  faint,  if  any  traces  of  its  previous  existence.  The 
haemorrhage  attending  it  is  also  of  small  consequence,  as  the  uterine 
vessels  have  not  yet  sustained  any  particular  enlargement,  and  there- 
fore speedily  contract. 

In  abortions  at  the  middle  or  end  of  pregnancy,  this  obscurity  does 
not  attend  us.  The  characteristics  are  then  sufficiently  evident  for 
our  guidance.  There  is  considerable  haemorrhage  from  the  enlarged 
vessels  of  the  uterus  previously  to  the  contraction  of  the  womb — there 
is  an  offensive  discharge  of  blood  and  mucus  from  the  vagina,  distin- 
guished from  the  menstrual  flux  by  this  circumstance,  and  by  its  longer 
continuance  ; the  menses  continuing  usually  only  three  or  four  days, 
while  the  lochia  do  not  cease  flowing  under  seven  or  eight — the  vagina 
is  considerably  dilated,  and  the  os  uteri  open — the  labia  are  red,  soft, 
and  inflated— the  breasts  are  swollen,  and  milk  flows  from  them — the 
areolee  of  the  nipples  are  larger  and  darker-coloured  than  usual — and 
the  abdomen  is  flaccid,  rugous,  and  pendulous.f 

If  the  abortion  ends  in  the  death  of  the  mother,  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  settle  the  point  after  her  death,  as  in  cases  where  another 
person  is  accused  of  having  procured  it  by  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines, &c.  which  may  have  caused  not  only  the  death  of  the  child,  but 
also  of  the  mother.  The  following  appearances  will  be  recognized  on 
dissection  : 


* Percival's  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  ‘130-1. 

t Zacchias’  Quisst.Med.  Leg.  Foderc.  Brendelius.  Burns'  Midwifery.  Male  s 
Med.  Jurisprudence;  and  Dr.  Stringham  s MS.  Notes  on  Legal  Medicine, 
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In  the  early  months,  no  extraordinary  appearances  are  to  be  detec- 
ted, as  the  foetus  was  expelled  perhaps  before  the  placenta  was  at  all, 
or  very  slightly,  attached  to  the  uterus,  so  that  its  separation  would 
leave  no  visible  mark,  and,  from  its  smallness,  it  had  caused  no  disten- 
tion nor  thickening  of  the  uterus.  But  at  a later  period,  the  uterus 
is  found  enlarged  and  thickened — its  muscular  fibres  are  more  evident, 
and  its  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  much  augmented  in  size — a rough 
surface  is  found  where  the  placenta  has  been  attached — the  cervix 
uteri  is  relaxed,  and  the  vagina  considerably  dilated — the  ligamenta 
rotunda  are  relaxed,  and  the  ligamenta  lata1  nearly  effaced,  as  they 
furnish  the  uterus  with  its  external  covering.  Upon  examining  the 
ovaria,  if  it  be  done  a short  time  after  the  ovium  has  escaped  from 
them,  a corpus  luteum  is  generally  found,  which  vanishes  soon  after, 
but  leaves  a scar  for  life. 

Such  are  the  evidences  furnished  by  dissection ; and  where  they  are 
found,  afford  incontestible  proof  of  the  previous  existence  of  a foetus 
in  the  uterus.  I know  that  objections  have  been  urged  against  their 
validity.  A late  English  writer  on  this  subject,  says,  “ that  the  dis- 
tention of  the  uterus  might  arise  from  hydatids,  or  moles,  and  the 
inequality  of  its  internal  surface,  occasioned  by  their  attachment.”* 
Let  us  examine  this  objection  for  a moment.  That  the  enlargement  of 
the  uterus,  the  relaxation  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  ligamenta  rotunda, 
as  well  as  the  obliteration  of  the  ligamenta  lata,  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  causes  here  assigned,  will  not  admit  of  any  dispute  ; but  the 
other  phenomena  cannot  possibly  be  explained,  unless  by  admitting 
pregnancy  to  be  the  cause.  Hydatids,  although  not  of  frequent  occur” 
rence,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  uterus,  but  they  can  never  occasion 
the  placental  mark,  nor  the  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  uterine 
vessels.  This  will  appear  obvious  from  the  following  facts  : The 

placental  surface  is  between  four  and  five  inches  in  diameter.  Now 
if  any  degree  of  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  descriptions  of 
hydatids  given  by  distinguished  physicians,  they  are  never  attached 
y so  extensive  a surface.  Dr.  Denman  describes  them  in  the 
following  manner : “ Hydatids,  or  small  vesicles,  hung  together 
in  clusters  from  one  common  stem,  and  containing  a watery  fluid 
are  sometimes  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.”f  According 
to  Dr.  Baillie,  “ they  consist  of  vesicles  of  a round  or  oval  shape 
with  a narrow  stalk  to  each,  by  which  they  adhere  to  the  outside  of  one 
another.  Some  of  these  hydatids  are  as  large  as  a walnut,  and 

nleSraofm  P:n,S,hea?;  A lar^e  Matid  has  generally  a 

imber  of  small  hydatids  adhering  to  it  by  a narrow  process  ”+ 

a tt.nb  6Se,  defS,cr'Ptl0"s>  * is  obvi°»s  that  the  surface  caused  by  the+ 
o tho  T ° hy<1Tf dS  uterus>  must  be  very  different  from  that 

na  ™ P / 11! ta-  i V ™?ld’  ,lndeed’  be  absurd  ^ imagine  that  this 
or  CStalk  C°Um  bf  °f  SUch  magn,tude  as  to  have  a diameter  of  four 

cant l6SS  ab8Urd  is  h t0  suPP°se  that  hydatids  can 
ause  such  an  enlargement  of  the  uterine  vessel  as  takes  place  in 

* Male,  p.  120. 

+ Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  146.  Am.  ed. 

J Morbid  Anatomy,  p,  136,  Am.ed. 
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cases  of  pregnancy;  for,  from  their  very  constitution,  they  canfiot 
require  any  thing  like  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  necessary  to 
support  the  growth  of  a foetus. 

With  regard  to  the  corpora  lutea ,*  the  recent  observations  of  .Sir 
Everard  Home  and  others,  have  shown  that  they  do  occasionally  exist 
in  the  virgin  state.  Taken  alone,  therefore,  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  conclusive  evidence  of  previous  impregnation.  When 
supported,  however,  by  the  other  signs  which  have  been  enumerated, 
they  must  certainly  be  admitted  as  corroborative  of  the  fact.f 

The  preceding  observations  will  apply  also  to  moles,  although  not 
with  equal  force.  But  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  symptoms 
of  pregnancy  are  said  to  arise  either  from  moles  or  hydatids,  it  is 
reasonably  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be  produced  in  evidence. 
If  they  are  not,  this  very  fact  would  justify  more  than  a suspicion  of 
guilt ; for  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  concealment  of  a 
circumstance  which  would  at  once  place  the  innocence  of  the  accused 
upon  an  unshaken  basis. 

Such  are  the  signs  by  which  an  abortion  may  be  recognized. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  learned  from  them  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  for 
the  symptoms  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  abortion  are  precisely  the 
same. 

A physician,  when  called  to  a case  of  abortion,  is  usually  directed 
by  practical  writers,  to  make  his  examinations  as  speedily  as  possible 
after  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  as  all  the  parts  from 
which  any  inference  can  be  drawn  soon  return  to  their  natural  dimen- 
sions, and  then  all  the  signs  become  obscured.  The  time  in  which 
this  takes  place  is  variously  stated.  According  to  Zacchias,  the  signs 
are  most  conspicuous  during  the  first  ten  days,  and,  after  that,  they 
gradually'diminish  to  the  fortieth. I Burns  says,  it  is  a month  after 
delivery,  at  least,  before  the  womb  returns  to  its  unimpregnated  state. § 
Dr.  Bostock  states,  that  the  complete  contraction  seldom  takes  place 
“ in  less  than  eighteen  days,  and  it  is  often  more.”|| 

Of  the  causes  of  abortion.  The  practice  of  causing  abortion  is 
resorted  to  by  unmarried  females,  who,  through  imprudence  or  mis- 
fortune, have'  become  pregnant,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  which  would 
attach  to  them  from  having  a living  child ; and  sometimes  it  is  even 
employed  by  married  women,  to  obviate  a repetition  of  peculiarly 
severe  labour-pains,  which  they  may  have  previously  suffered.  But 
abortion  is  not  always  associated  with  crime  and  disgrace ; it  may 
arise  from  causes  perfectly  natural,  and  altogether  beyond  the  con- 
troul  of  the  female.  The  physician  should  therefore  be  extremely 


* See  note,  p.  101. — Editor. 

+ The  signs  of  impregnation  and  delivery  have  been  so  fully  discussed,  from  page 
99  to  page  104  of  this  work,  that  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further 
details. 

,t  Quaest.  Med;  Leg.  lib.  iii.  tit.  2,  q.  ix.  p.  303. 

§ Burns’  Midwifery,  p.  315. 

||  Vindication  of  the  medical  witnesses  on  the  trial  of  C.  Angus,  Esq.  for  the 
murder  of  Miss  Burns.  Liverpool,  1808. 
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cautious  in  his  proceedings,  even  in  cases  of  illegitimate  pregnancy, 
and  where  the  voice  of  popular  prejudice  seems  to  call  upon  the  me- 
dical witness  merely  to  confirm  its  previous,  and  often  false  decisions.- 
The  causes  capable  of  producing  abortion  are  various.  They  all, 
however,  appear  to  act  upon  the  same  general  principle,  viz.  that  of 
interrupting  the  process  of  gestation,  and  exciting  the  uterus  to  pre- 
mature contraction  upon  its  contents,  so  as  to  expel  them.  The  cri- 
minal means  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing this  object,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  the  general 
and  local.  In  the  first  class,  are  repeated  venesection,  drastic  purges, 
emetics,  diuretics,  emmenagogues,  &c.  All  of  these  act  primarily 
upon  the  general  constitution  of  the  mother,  and  produce  their  effects- 
upon  the  uterus,  only  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  existing  between 
it  and  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked  by 
practical  observers,  that  all  of  them  will  fail  in  producing  the  intended 
effect,  unless  used  to  such  an  extent  as  at  the  same  time  to  endanger 
the  life  of  the  mother,  or  unless  she  labours  under  a previous  predis- 
position to  abortion.  With  the  view  of  more  especially  illustrating 
and  enforcing  this  fact,  I shall  enterr  into  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  means  which  have  been  used  to  procure  abortion. 

Venesection.  Hippocrates,  if  he  did  not  originate,  certainly  sanc- 
tioned the  opinion,  that  the  loss  of  blood,  during  pregnancy,  was  a 
certain  means  of  destroying  the  foetus.* * * §  Countenanced  by  such  high 
authority,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opinion  should  have  been  uni- 
versally received,  and  that  venesection  should  have  become  one  of  the 
popular  methods  for  procuring  abortion.  Notwithstanding  this,  expe- 
rience, the  most  ample  and  satisfactory,  has  proved  conclusively,  that, 
except  in  particular  states  of  the  constitution,  venesection,  however 
repeated  and  copious,  can  have  no  direct  effect  upon  the  foetus ; and, 
further,  that  in  very  many  cases  it  is  the  most  effectual  agent  in  avert- 
ing abortion.  Mauriceau  relates  the  history  of  two  pregnant  women, 
who  were  delivered  at  the  full  period,  although  one  of  them  had  been 
bled  forty-eight  times,  and  the  other  ninety  times,  for  an  inflammation 
of  the  chest,  f \ > 

Dr.  Rush,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  purging  and  bleeding  in  the 
yellow  fever  of  1793,  asserts,  that  not  one  pregnant  woman  to  whom 
he  prescribed  them  died,  or  suffered  abortion. I In  his  defence  of 
blood-letting,  the  same  writer  gives  us  the  account  of  one  woman 
whom  he  bled  eleven  times  in  seven  days,  during  her  pregnancy — of 
another,  who  was  bled  thirteen  times,  and  of  a third  who  was  bled 
sixteen  times  while  in  the  same  condition.  All  these  women,  he  adds, 
recovered,  and  the  children  they  carried  during  their  illness  were  born 
alive  and  in  good  health.  § The  foregoing  facts,  selected  from  a mul- 
titude of  similar  character,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  the 


* Mulier  uterum  ferens  abortit  secta  vena,  eoque  magis,  si  sit  foetus  grandior 

Hippocrates,  sect.  5.  aplior.  31. 

t Capuron,  p.  307.  J Med.  Obs.  and  Inqs..  vol.  3.  p.  309. 

§ Ibid.  vol.  4,  p.  302. 
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extent  to  which  venesection  may  be  carried  during  pregnancy,  without 
being  attended  with  any  injurious  consequences  to  the  foetus;  and  the 
effect  must  be  the  same,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  blood 
may  be  drawn,  whether  from  the  arm  or  the  foot.  Still  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  when  the  constitution  of  the  mother  is  naturally  feeble 
and  irritable,  or  has  become  much  debilitated  by  disease,  an  inju- 
dicious loss  of  blood,  during  pregnancy,  may  prove  fatal  to  the  life  of 
the  foetus.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  of  this  kind,  every  attendant  cir- 
cumstance should  be  duly  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  intention  of  the  person  who  recommended  it. 

Cathartics  and  emetics.  The  remarks  just  made  concerning  the 
effects  of  venesection,  are  equally  applicable  to  cathartics  and  emetics. 
They  may  or  may  not  produce  abortion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
articles — the  doses  in  which  they  are  administered — the  length  of 
time  they  are  continued,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  mother  at  the 
time  of  taking  them.  If  the  substances  which  are  given  be  very  pow- 
erful and  drastic  in  their  operation — if  the  doses  be  large,  and  these 
often  repeated,  and  especially,  if  all  this  is  done  in  a woman  naturally 
weak  and  irritable,  or  enfeebled  by  disease,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  abortion  may  be  accomplished.  In  such  a case  as  this,  however, 
the  death  of  the  mother  is  perhaps  much  more  certain  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  child.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  ordinary  cathartic 
medicines  during  pregnancy,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  they  may  be 
carried  to  a great  extent,  without  being  followed  by  any  injurious  con- 
sequences either  to  the  mother  or  the  foetus.  During  the  yellow  fever 
of  1793,  Dr.  Rush  informs  us,  that  he  gave  large  and  repeated  purges 
of  calomel  and  jalap  to  many  women  in  every  stage  of  pregnancy,  and 
in  no  case  did  any  injury  ensue  to  the  child.  Nay,  he  adds,  that  out 
of  a great  number  of  pregnant  women  whom  he  attended  in  this  fever, 
he  “ did  not  lose  one  to  whom  he  gave  this  medicine,  nor  did  any  of 
them  suffer  an  abortion.  One  of  them  had  twice  miscarried  in  the 
course  of  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  her  life.  She  bore  a healthy 
child  three  months  after  her  recovery  from  the  yellow  fever.”*  From 
the  well-known  fact,  that  many  women  are  troubled  with  distressing 
nausea  and  vomiting  during  the  whole  of  their  pregnancy,  and  yet  are 
safely  delivered  of  living  children  at  the  regular  period,  we  should  not 
be  led  to  conclude  that  much  danger  could  ensue  from  the  use  of 
emetics.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  although  the  vomiting 
attendant  upon  pregnancy  very  seldom  produces  an  abortion,  yet  the 
vomiting  which  is  induced  by  emetics  is  occasionally  attended  with 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  In  this  opinion  I am  supported  by  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  Burns,  who  says,  that  “ it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  abortion  is  very  seldom  occasioned  by  this  cause,  (the  vomiting  of 
pregnancy,)  though  emetics  are  apt  to  produce  it..”t 

Diuretics  have  also  been  considered  as  capable  of  producing  abor- 
tion, and  have  frequently  been  used  for  this  purpose.  That  they  may 


* Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3,  p.  249. 
t Princ  iples  of  Midwifery,  5th  ed.  p.  207. 
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have  been  occasionally  attended  with  success  is  very  possible ; but  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  generally  speaking,  they  have  failed.  They  cer- 

Itainly  are  destitute  of  any  specific  power  of  exciting  uterine  action. 
Mr.  Burns  seems  to  think  that  they  are  capable  of  bringing  on  abor- 
tion, and  accordingly'  advises  that  they  should  be  avoided  during 
pregnancy.*  Still,  from  his  own  language,  I should,  not  infer  that  he 
had  ever  witnessed  this  effect,  although,  he  says,  he  has  seen  diuretics 
given  very  freely  to  pregnant  women  labouring  under  ascites.f.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  positive  facts  on  record,  to  prove,  that 
diuretics  maybe  taken  with  impunity  by  pregnant  women.  Zacchias 
relates'  the, case  of  a female  who,  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  con- 
sidered herself  pregnant,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  attacked  with 
sciatica.  Several  physicians  and  midwives  were  called  to  examine 
her,  and  decided  unanimously,  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  particularly 
as  she  lost  a little  blood  every  month,  though  not  so  much  as  in  men- 
struation. They  therefore  prescribed  for  the  disease  which  afflicted 
her,  bled  her  repeatedly  in  the  foot,  administered  purgatives  frequently, 
together  with  diuretics  and  sudorifics.  All  this  did  not  prevent  her 
from  bringing  forth  a healthy  child  at  the  end  of  the  expected  time.t 
Concerning  the  Oil  of  Juniper,  Foder6  relates  the  following  fact, 
which  shows  that  this  powerful  article  has  failed  in  effecting  an  abor- 
tion. A pregnant  female  took  every  morning,  for  tweuty  days,  one 
hundred  drops  of  the  distilled  oil  of  juniper,  without  injury,  and  was 
delivered  of  a living  child  at  the  expiration  of  the  ordinary  term.§ 

Even  Cantharides  has  been  taken  in  very  large  doses,  with  a view 
of  procuring  an  abortion,  without  accomplishing  the  desired  effect. 
“ Some  years  ago,’7  says  Mr.  James  Lucas,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
general  infirmary  at  Leeds,  “ I was  called  to  a patient,  who  had  taken 
. about  a drachm  of  powdered  cantharides,  in  order  to  induce  abortion, 
and  which  brought  on  frequent  vomiting,  violent  spurious  pains,  a 
tenesmus  and  immoderate  diuresis,  succeeded  by  an  acute  fever, 
which  reduced  her  to  extreme  weakness,  yet  no  signs  of  miscarriage 
appeared,  and  about  five  months  afterwards  she  was  delivered  of  a 
healthy  child. ’j| 

Emmenayogues.  This  is  a class  of  medicines  supposed  to  act  spe- 
cifically upon  the  uterus,  in  promoting  the  menstrual  flux.  From  the 
uncertainty  attending  the  operation  of  most  of  the  articles  usually  ar- 
ranged under  this  head,  their  number  has  been  much  diminished  of 
late  by  systematic  writers  on  the  materia  medica.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  number  of  articles  which  exercise  a specific 
influence  on  the  uterus,  exceed  two  or  three.  Of  those  generally  clas- 
sified under  this  head,  I shall  only  notice  ergot,  mercury,  and  savine. 

Secalc  cornutum,  ergot  or  spurred  rye.  This  article,  at  present  so 
fashionable  in  obstetric  practice,  was  first  announced  to  the  profession, 
in  this  country,  in  the  year  1807,  by  Dr.  John  Stearns,  of  New-York, 
as  a substance  capable  of  accelerating,  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 


* Principles  of  Midwifery,  5th  edit.  p.  26*. 
t Fodert*,  volt  4,  p.  480. 


+ Ibid,  p,  223. 
§ Ibid. 


[j  Memoirs  of  the  Med.  Society  of  London,  vol.  2,  p.  408. 
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the  process  of  parturition.  As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the 
announcement  of  a remedy  so  novel  and  unique,  it  excited  much  inte- 
rest, and  as  soon  as  subsequent  experience  had  confirmed  its  virtues, 
rose  at  once  into  the  most  unlimited  popularity.  In  the  year  1812,  it 
was  suggested  by  the  editors  of  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  that  while  fully  convinced  of  the  parturient  powers  of 
the  ergot,  they  were  apprehensive  that  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  not 
unfrequently  resulted  from  its  use,  and  that  was,  the  death  of  the 
child.  They  stated,  that  they  had  been  led  to  this  apprehension  from 
“ observing,  that  in  a large  proportion  of  cases,  where  the  ergot  was 
employed,  the  children  did  not  respire  for  an  unusual  lengLh  of  time 
after  the  birth,  and  in  several  cases  the  children  were  irrecoverably 
dead.”*  The  observations  of  numbers  of  highly-respectable  physi- 
cians, since  that  period,  have  tended  but  too  strikingly  to  confirm  this 
melancholy  fact.  At  present,  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  operation  of  ergot,  that  if  given  in  very  large 
doses,  or  at  improper  periods,  it  will  but  too  certainly  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  life  of  the  child.f  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  for  this  pur- 
pose it  has  been  but  too  frequently  used  in  this  country.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  that  the  life  of  the  mother  is 
equally  jeopardized  with  that  of  the  child,  by  its  improper  use.J; 

Mercury  has  long  been  considered  an  article  capable  of  occasioning 
abortion.  Crude  quicksilver  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  possess  this 
property.  It  was  accordingly  used,  not  merely  for  this  purpose,  but 
also  in  all  cases  of  difficult  labour.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
it  was  ascertained  that  large  quantities  of  it  might  be  taken  by  preg- 
nant women,  with  perfect  impunity.  Matthiolus  relates  of  several 
pregnant  women,  each  of  whom  drank  a pound  of  quicksilver  to  cause 
abortion,  without  any  bad  effect.§  The  same  fact  is  confirmed  by 
Fernelius4!  Calomel,  however,  is  the  preparation  of  mercury  most 
generally  supposed  to  exert,  a specific  influence  upon  the  uterine  or- 
gans. That  it  possesses  the  power  of  producing  miscarriage,  is 


* Vol.  l,  p.  70. 

+ For  ample  testimony  on  this  point,  I refer  to  the  following  authorities:  Ncw- 
York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  12,  p.  344.  Vol.  20,  p.  11.  Vol.  21,  p.  23,  139. 
New-England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  I,  p.  70.  Vol., 2,  p.  3.73. 
Vol.  5,  161.  Vol.  7,216.  Vol.  8,  121.  New-York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
vol.  1,  p.  205,  278.  Vol.  2,  p.  30.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  province  to  lay  down 
the  rules  necessary  to  be  observed  by  accoucheurs  in  the  use  of  ergot.  I cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  referring  to  a valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Stearns, 
published  in  the  New-York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  278.  It  is  calculated 
to  be  extensively  useful,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  instructions  there  laid  down 
may  have  their  just  influence  with  the  profession.  For  another  interesting  commu- 
nication on  ergot,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ilosack,  the  same  journal  may  be  consulted, 
vol.  1,  p.  205. 

J Might  not  all  this  arise,  to  a certain  extent,  from  its  being  employed  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  cases  of  difficult  or  protracted  labour,  where  the  child  runs  great  risk  at 
any  rate  ? — Editor. 

$ James'  Dispensatory. 

||  Vidi  mulieres  qui  libras  ejus  biberunt  ut  abortum  fucercnt,et  sine  noxa  Fernelius. 
— Francis  on  Mercury,  p.  13. 
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countenanced  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burns,  who  directs  that  a full 
course  of  mercury  should  be  avoided  during  pregnancy.’'  Facts,  how- 
ever, both  numerous  and  conclusive,  are  on  record  to  prove,  that  a 
pregnant  woman  may  go  through  a long  course  of  mercury,  without 
the  least  injury ’either  to  herself  or  to  the  child.  Bartholin  and  Mau- 
riceau  relate  several  cases,  in  which  mercury  was  given  to  salivation, 
to  pregnant  women  affected  with  syphilis,  and  who  all,  a.t  their  full 
time,  were  safely  delivered  of  healthy  children. f Mr.  Benjamin  Bell, 
than  whom  I could  not  quote  higher  authority,  says,  “ it  is  a prevailing 
opinion,  that  mercury  is  apt  to  occasion  abortion,  and  it  is  therefore 
seldom  given  during  pregnancy.  Much  experience,  however,  he 
adds,  “ has  convinced  me  that  this  opinion  is  not  well  founded,  and 
when  managed  with  caution,  that  it  may  be  given  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities at  every  period  of  pregnancy,  for  curing  every  symptom  of 
syphilis,  and  without  doing  the  least  injury  either  to  the  mother  or 
chiW’X  To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Rush,  concerning 
the  use  of  calomel  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1793.  In  not  a single  in- 
stance did  it  prove  injurious  to  pregnant  women. § A case  which  feil 
under  my  own  care,  in  November,  1821,  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion 
already  advanced.  A female,  eight  months  gone  with  child,  was  at- 
tacked with  a violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  After  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  depleting  remedies,  I found  it  adviseable  to  have  recourse  to 
mercury.  She  was  accordingly  put  upon  the  use  of  small  doses  of 
calomel  and  James’  powders.  In  a few  days,  salivation  came  on ; after 
which,  all  the  symptoms  of  her  pulmonary  complaint  speedily  vanished, 
and  the  patient  was  restored  to  her  usual  health.  She  was  afterwards 
delivered  of  a living  child,  at  the  full  period. 

Juniperus  sabina — savine.  Jf  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses,  this 
is  a powerful  poison.  In  the  experiments  made  by  Orfila  on  this 
article,  it  was  found,  in  one  instance,  to  destroy  a dog  in  sixteen  hours, 
and  in  another  in  thirteen  hours  after  it  was  administered. )|  In  the  case 
of  Miss  Burns,  for  whose  murder  Mr.  Angus  was  tried  at  Lancaster  in 
1808,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  testimony  offered,  that  savine 
oil  had  been  administered  to  effect  an  abortion.  That  it  does  not 
always  succeed,  is  evident  from  a case  related  by  Foder&.  In  1790, 
a poor,  imbecile,  and  cachectic  girl,  in  the  duchy  of  Aoust,  in  the 
seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  took  from  the  hands  of  her  seducer  a 
glass  of  wine,  in  which  there  was  mixed  a large  dose  of  powdered 
savine.  She  became  so  ill,  that  a report  of  it  was  made  to  the  magis- 
trate, who  ordered  Fodere  to  visit  her.  The  patient  stated  to  him,  that 
on  taking  the  drug,  she  had  felt  a burning  heat,  accompanied  with 
hiccup  and  vomiting.  This  was  followed  by  a violent  fever,  which 
continued  for  fifteen  days.  By  the  proper  use  of  refrigerants,  how- 
ever, she  recovered,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  was  safely  delivered 
of  a healthy  child. 1i 


* Midwifery,  p.  263.  t Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  429. 

t Bell  on  the  Venereal,  Am.  ed.  vol.  2,  p.  265. 

$ Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3,  p.  249,  309. 

||  Orlila,  vol.  2,  p.  36 — 7.  U Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  431. 
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Among  the  local  means  used  for  procuring  abortion,  I shall  notice 
only  two,  viz,  blows  on  the  abdominal  and  lumbar  region;  and  the 
introduction  of  an  instrument  into  the  womb,  which,  by  rupturing  the 
membranes,  induces  premature  action  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  destroys 
the  child. 

Blows  on  the  abdomen  and  loins.  In  cases  where  severe  blows  have 
been  received  on  the  back,  the  danger  of  abortion  is  always  imminent. 
It  is,  indeed,  rare  that  a female  gets  to  her  full  time  when  she  has 
received  such  an  injury.  Blows  on  the  abdomen  are  equally  dan- 
gerous ; and,  in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  a considerable  haemorrhage 
■>  precedes  the  death  of/  the  feetus.  In  disputed  cases,  where  it  is 
denied  that  the  injury  inflicted  has  caused  the  abortion,  we  should 
attend  to  the  two  following  circumstances : First,  whether  the  vio- 
lence offered  was  sufficiently  great  to  be  considered  as  the  sole  cause; 
and  second,  whether  the  female  was  not  predisposed  to  abortion,  and 
had  failed  in  some  precautions,  or  committed  some  imprudence,  which 
might  have  induced  it.  After  investigating  into  these  facts,  we 
ought  to  enquire  whether  the  accused  knew  of  the  pregnancy  of  the 
female,  or  whether  she, had  not  provoked  the  blows  which  she  re- 
ceived. Two  cases  from  Belloc  may  serve  to  illustrate  these  distinc- 
tions. A young  woman,  between  the  third  and  fourth  months  of  her 
pregnancy,  had  received,  from  a robust  man,  several  kicks,  and  blows 
with  the  fist,  the  marks  of  which  were  very  evident.  Immediately 
after  the  accident,  she  was  put  to  bed,  bled,  and  various  remedies 
given  her  by  a surgeon.  The  haemorrhage,  however,  continued,  with 
pains  in  the  loins  and  abdomen,  and  on  the  next  day  she  had  an  abor- 
tion. Belloc,  on  being  examined,  declared  that  the  accident  was 
owing  to  the  violence  which  had  been  inflicted.*'  In  another  case,  a 
female  brought  forth  a dead  foetus,  four  months  advanced,  two  days 
after  a quarrel  with  her  husband,  In  which  she  said  he  nad  struck  her. 
Instead,  however,  of  lying  down,  or  at  least  keeping  quiet,  she  walked 
a league  that  day,  and  on  the  next  a quarter  of  a league,  to  a place 
where  she  was  to  aid  in  bringing. in  the  harvest,  nor  was  it  until  her 
arrival  there  that  she  was  forced  to  go  to  bed.  In  this  case  Belloc 
decides,  that  it  is  very  possible,  had  she  remained  quiet,  and  called 
for  proper  aid,  that  the  abortion  would  not  have  taken  place,  particu- 
larly as  the  violence  used  was  only  that  of  throwing  her  down  in  the 
street.f 

With  regard  to  this  cause  of  abortion,  as  well  as  the  others  that 
have  bden  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  life  of  the  mother 
is  equally  exposed  with  that  of  tire  child.  The  following  case,  rela- 
ted by  Dr.  Smith,  illustrates  this  fact  in  a striking  manner,  and  is  only 
one  of  a number  which  might  be  adduced.  In  181 1,  a man  was  exe- 
cuted at  Stafford  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  She  was  in  the  pregnant 
state,  and  he  had  attempted  to  induce  abortion  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  as  by  elbowing  her  in  bed,  rolling  over  her,  &c.  in  which  he 
succeeded — not  only  procuring  abortion,  but,  along  with  it,  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  woman,  t 


* Belloc,  p 81. 


t Belloc,  p.  82. 


J Smith,  p.  S05. 
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Of  the  mechanical  means  used  to  destroy  the  child.  Of  this  villanous 
practice,  which  has  long  been  known  and  resorted  to  for  the  nefarious 
purpose  of  abortion,  I shall  say  nothing  more- than  to  give  the  history 
of  a case  in  which  it  was  used,  and  in  which  it  proved  fatal  to  the 
lives  of  both  mother  and  child.  “ At  Durham  assizes,  in  1781,  Mar- 
garet Tinckler  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Janet  Parkinson,  by 
inserting  pieces  of  wood  into  her  womb.  The  deceased  took  her 
bed  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  from  that  period  thought  she  must  die, 
making  use  of  various  expressions  to  that  effect.  She  died  on  the 
23d.  During  her  illness,  she  declared  that  she  was  with  child  by  a 
! married  man;  and  he,  being  fearful,  should  she  be  brought  to  bed, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  would  reach  his  wife,  advised 
: her  to  go  to  the  prisoner,  who  was  a midwife,  to  take  her  advice  how 
i to  get  rid  of  the  child — being  at  the  time  five  or  six  months  gone, 
j The  delivery  took  place  on  the  10th  of  July,  three  days  previous  to 
! which,  a person  saw  the  deceased' in  the  prisoner’s  bed-chamber,  when 
| the  prisoner  took  her  round  the  waist,  and  shook  her  in  a violent 
manner,  five  or  six  different  times,  and  tossed  her  up  and  down.  She 
was  afterwards  delivered  at  the  prisoner’s  house.  The  child  was  born 
alive,  but  died  instantly,  and  it  was  proved  by  surgeons  to  be  perfect. 
There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  deceased  had  died  by  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  birth  of  the  child ; and,  upon  opening  the  womb  of  the 
mother,  it  appeared  that  there  were  two  holes  caused  by  wooden 
skewers,  one  of  which  was  mortified,  and  the  other  inflamed.  Addi- 
tional symptoms  of  injury  were  also  discovered.”* 

Having  finished  the  notice  which  I proposed  to  take  of  the  methods 
which  have  been  resorted  to  for  criminally  producing  abortion,  I must 
again  insist  upon  a circumstance,  already  adverted  to,  but  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  and  this  is,  the  danger  which  necessarily 
attends  the  life  of  the  mother  in  every  attempt  of  this  sort.  Even  in 
cases  where  miscarriage  results  from  involuntary  causes,  and  where 
every  prudential  measure  has  been  adopted  for  obviating  its  conse- 
quences, it  is  well  known  that,  the  mother  frequently  falls  a victim. 
How  much  more  likely  is  this  to  be  the  result  when  the  miscarriage  is 
occasioned  by  great  and  unnatural  violence  done  to  the  system,  and 
that  too  under  circumstances  which  generally  shut  out  the  wretched 
sufferer  from  the  benefit  of  all  medical  succour.  There  is  another 
circumstance  also  of  great  importance,  which  should  not  be  forgotten. 
It  has  happened,  in  some  instances,  that  while  the  mother  has  lost  her 
life  in  attempting  to  procure  a miscarriage,  the  child  has  actually 
een  born  alive  and  survived. , A case  of  this  kind  was  witnessed  by 
oder&,  in  1791.  A cook  finding  herself  pregnant,  and  not  being 
onger  able  to  bonceal  it,  obtained  half  ah  ounce  of  powdered  cantha- 
A es  and  mixed  it  with  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  took 
i .em  down,  in  order  to  produce  abortion.  Some  hours  after,  she  was 
Wllh violent  cholic,  and  brought  forth  a living  child , in  the  most 
. ornble  pains.  During  the  succeeding  night  she  died.f  If  these 


* East’s  Crown  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  35.1.  Smith,  p.  306. 
+ Fvderc,  vol.  4,  p.  436. 
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facts  were  more  generally  known,  1 suspect  the  attempts  at  abortion 
would  be  much  less  frequent  than  they  are  at  present.  With  regard 
to  the  accessaries  and  accomplices  in  this  crime,  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  remember,  that  in  every  experiment  of  this  kind  which  they 
make,  they  take  upon  themselves  the  awful  responsibility  of  jeopard- 
izing’not  merely  a single  life,  but  two  lives.  As  far  as  intention  is 
concerned,  they  are  in  all  cases  as  much  chargeable  with  the  death  of 
the  mother,  as  with  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  of  the  womb. 

It  results,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  means 
of  producing  abortion, 

1.  That  all  of  them  are  uncertain  in  their  operation  upon  the  fcetus. 

2.  That  they  always  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother,  and 

3.  That  they  sometimes  destroy  the  mother  without  affecting  the 
foetus.* 

Of  the  involuntary  causes  of  abortion.  Of  these,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much.  They  should  always,  however,  be  kept  in  view  in  me- 
dico-legal investigations  on  this  subject,  so  that  we  may  not  attribute 
to  criminal  interference  what  is  owing  to  some  morbid  derangement. 
Diseases  of  various  kinds,  as  rheumatism,  pleurisy,  small-pox,  typhus 
and  yellow  fevers,  scarlatina,  syphilis,  and  meazles,  operating  on  a 
system  predisposed  by  nervous  irritability — a diseased  state  of  the 
uterus — the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors — irritation  of  the 
neighbouring  organs,  from  costiveness,  tenesmus  of  dysentery, 
haemorrhoids,  prolapsus  ani,  diarrhoea,  incontinence  of  urine— errors 
in  regimen  and  diet — violent  exercise,  as  in  walking,  dancing,  riding, 
running,  &e. — accidental  falls — a sudden  contortion  or  shockf  of  the 
body — indulgence  of  any  violent  passion  of  the  mind,  whether  joyful 
or  sad — the  relation  of  any  unexpected  intelligence — a great  noise} — 


* I deem  it  so  important  to  enforce  these  results,  that  I shall  confirm  them  by  the 
following  authorities,  “ It  is  evident,  I believe,  from  experience,  that  such  things  i 
(abortives)  cannot  act  as  efficient  causes,  without  the  aid  of  those  predisposing  causes, . 
or  natural  habits  of  the  body,  which  are  necessary  to  concur  with  them.  As  attempts  > 
of  this  kind,  however,  should  not  be  passed  off  with  impunity,  and  as  the  life  of  the 
mother  as  welt  as  the  child  is  endangered  by  such  exhibitions,  if  advised  by  any  other, . 
they  should  be  considered  as  highly  culpable,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  made 
known.” — Farr’s  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  70. 

“ Every  woman  who  attempts  to  promote  abortion,  does  it  at  the  hazard  of  her 
life.  It  may  be  remarked,  whoever  endeavours  to  counteract  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceeding of  nature,  will  have  in  the  end  sufficient  cause  to  repent  the  temerity.”' 
—Bartley  s Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  5. 

“ There  is  no  drug  which  will  produce  miscarriage  in  women  not  predisposed  to 
it,  without  acting  violently  on  their  system,  and  probably  endangering  their  lives" 

Male’s  Epitome  ot  Juridical  Medicine,  in  Cooper’s  Tracts,  p.  208. 

“ Abortion  is  in  general  injurious  to  health,  and  is  seldom  unaccompanied  with 
suffering.  The  administration,of  emmenagogues  to  force  a separation  of  the  ovum, 
where  the  constitution  has  no  tendency  to  throw  it  off,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the 
mother.  No  drugs  can  act  in  this  way  upon  the  uterus,  but  by  involving  it  in  a • 
violent  shock  given  to  the  general  system.  It  has  frequently  occurred,  that  the 
unhappy  mother  has  herself  been  the  sacrifice,  while  the  object  intended  has  not 
been  accomplished."^- Smith’s  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  295. 

t The  pulling  of  a tooth,  for  instance,  has  been  known  to  produce  abortion. 
—Burns  on  Abortion,  p.  84. 

t A case,  in  which  a great  noise  as  a cause  of  miscarriage  wns  involved,  was 
tried  in  1809,  at  the  quarter-sessions  of  Franklin  county,  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
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the  appearance  of  any  extraordinary  object — previous  abortion— floor 

albus .excessive  venery — accidental  blows  on  the  abdomen  the 

death  of  the  foetus — the  attachment  of  the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri— 
retroversion  of  the  womb — haemorrhage,  from  whatever  source,  or  at 
any  period* — all  or  any  of  these  causes  may  give  rise  to  abortion, 
without  the  imputation  of  the  least  criminality  to  the  female. 

The  influence  of  the  passions  upon  the  uterine  functions  is  pecu- 
liarly striking.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  melancholy  and 
sadness  caused  by  some  great  evil  which  is  known  and  expected,  are 
much  less  injurious  to  a pregnant  woman,  than  the  annunciation  of 
some  important  good,  or  even  a trifling  misfoitune  which  is  unex- 
pected. Fodere  relates  the  case  of  some  pregnant  women,  who, 
during  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  were  confined  in  dun- 
geons, and  condemned  to  death ; their  execution  was,  however,  de- 
layed in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  actual  wretchedness  of  their  condition,  and  the  more 
terrible  anticipation  of  future  suffering,  they  went  on  to  the  frill  time, 
during  which  period  a fortunate  change  in  the  state  of  parties  rescued 
them  from  unmerited  punishment,  f 

Examination  of  the  foetus.  In  examining  the  expelled  contents  of 
the  womb,  we  should  have  the  following  objects  in  view  : 

1.  To  ascertain  whether  it  be  really  a foetus.  This  is  important, 
inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  moles  and  hydatids  in  the  uterus  may 
occasion  many  of  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  The  necessary  dis- 
tinctions on  this  head  have  been  explained  in  a previous  chapter.  | 

2.  To  ascertain  the  age  of  the  foetus.  For  ample  directions  on  this 
point,  consult  from  page  112  to  page  119  of  this  work.  Having 
discovered,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  age  of  the  foetus,  it  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  symptoms  detected  on  the  examination  of  the  mother, 
to  see  how  they  correspond. 

3.  To  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  miscar- 
riage. If  the  abortion  has  been  occasioned  by  the  use  of  drugs,  &c. 
taken  by  the  mother,  nothing  can  be  learned  as  to  the  cause  of  it, 
whether  it  be  voluntary  or  involuntary,  from  any  examination  of  the 
foetus.  In  all  cases  its  appearance  will  be  very  much  the  same, 
whatever  may  have  occasioned  its  expulsion  from  the  womb.  As, 
however,  it  may  have  been  produced  by  mechanical  violence  done  to 


indictment  charged,  that  Taylor,  (the  defendant)  unlawfully,  secretly,  and  maliciously, 
with  force  and  arms,  broke  and  entered  at  night  the  dwelling-house  of  James  Strain, 
with  intent  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth;  and,  after  entering  the  house, 
unlawfully,  wilfully,  and  turbulently  made  a f/reat  noise,  in  disturbance  of  the  peace  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  did  greatly  misbehave  in  the  said  dwelling-house,  and  did 
greatly  frighten  and  alarm  the  wife  of  the  said  Strain,  whereby  she  miscarried,  &c. 
The  offence  was  held  indictable  as  a misdemeanor.  The  jury  found  the  defendant 
guilty;  but  the  quarter-sessions  arrested  the  judgment,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
offence  charged  was  not  indictable.  The  supreme  court  decided  in  this  case,  that 
the  judgment  should  be  reversed,  and  the  quarter-sessions  were  directed  to  proceed 
to.give  judgment  against  the  defendant. — Binney’s  Reports,  vol.  5,  p.  277. 

* Burton’s  Midwifery,  p.  281.  Burns’ Midwifery,  p.  1G1.  Burns  on  Abortion. 
Hamilton’s  Midwifery. 

t Fodere,  vol,  4,  p,  422.  $ See  page  84  of  this  work. 
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the  foetu6  itseiF,  by  the  introduction  of  instruments,  it  become* 
necessary  to  examine  it  very  carefully,  and  more  especially  Us  head, 
to  disoover  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  wounds  -(if  any)  which  may 
have  been  inflicted. 

In  concluding  the  subject  of  abortion,  I shall  make  a remark  or 
two  upon  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  may  be  adduced  to  prove 
the  guilt  of  the  accused.  With  regard  to  her  eonoealing  her  preg- 
nancy, I cannot  conceive  with  what  justice  any  inference  ean  be 
drawn  prejudicial  to  her  character.  If  her  pregnancy  be  live  result  of 
illicit  commerce,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  she  should  make  use  of 
every  effort  to  conceal  her  disgrace  as  long  as  possible.  The  more 
fact  of  concealment,  ewen  if  proved,  ought  to  be  considered  as  no 
evidence  whatever  of  her  guilt. 

If  she  has  been  known  to  apply  frequently  to  the  same  or  to  dif- 
ferent physicians  to  be  bled,  especially  in  the  foot; — -if  she  has 
endeavoured  to  procure  any  of  the  medicines  usually  given  to  pro- 
duce this  effect ; — if  any  are  found  in  her  possession,  or  if  she  can  be 
convicted  of  actually  taking  them,  without  medical  advice,  we  have 
then  the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits  of,  to  pronounce  her  intention  to  have  been  criminal. 
These  are  circumstances,  however,  which  do  not  strictly  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  professional  witness  ; they  are  matters  of  fact, 
which  must  be  decided  upon  from  the  testimony  which  may  be  offered 
by  the  other  witnesses  cited  to  appear  in  the  case. 

3.  Of  the  murder  of  the  child  after  it  is  born , with  an  account  of  its 

various  proofs  and  causes. 

In  every  case  in  which  an  infant  is  found  dead,  and  becomes  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation,  the  great  questions  which  present 
themselves  for  inquiry  are,  1.  Was  the  child  born  alive?  2.  If  born 
alive,  by  what  means  did  it  come  to  its  death  ] 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  death  of  the  child  is  owing 
to  violence,  it  is  next  to  be  ascertained  who  tire  perpetrator  of  it  is. 
Should  suspicion  light  upon  a female  as  being  the  mother  of  it,  the 
questions  to  be  determined  concealing  her  are,  1.  Whether  she  has 
been  really  pregnant?  2.  Whether  she  has  been  delivered  of  a child; 
and  3.  Whether  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  correspond  as  to  time, 
&c.  with  the  appearances  observed  on  the  child  ? These  are  the  only 
points  upon  which  the  professional  witness  can  be  called  to  give  his 
testimony,  and  to  the  consideration  of  these  I shall  accordingly  confine 
myself. 

Proofs  of  the  child  having  been  bom  alive.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  life : we  judge  of  it  only  from  its  effects,  and  declare  that 
being  as  enjoying  it,  who  performs  the  functions  considered  essential 
to  it.  These  functions  are  called  vital,  and  are  usually  enumerated  as 
the  three  following,  viz.  the  cerebral  and  nervous;  the  sanguineous ; 
and  the  respiratory . This  distribution  can  only  apply,  however,  to  the 
state  after  birth  : in  the  foetal  state,  facts  would  seem  to  prove,  that 
nothing  besides  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  vital  principle.  Even  the  energy  of  the  brain,  which  is 
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afterwards  to  .determine  the  character,  and  in  a great  measure  to  fix  the 
destiny  of  the  being  it  inhabits,  is  originally  dormant,  and  the  organ 
itself  occasionally  wanting.  In  cases  of  infanticide,  it  is  only  bo^n 
the  circulation,  and  respiration,  that  any  thing  is  to  be  learned : the 
brain  and  nerves  leave  no  trace  of  their  influence  behind  them. 

i Proofs  of  the  blood  having  circulated  after  birth.  There  are  several 
circumstances  from  which  a conclusion  on  this  point  may  be  drawn. 

(«)  Appearance  of  the  blood.  The  difference  between  the  blood  of 
the  foetus,  and  the  child  after  birth,  lias  been  .particularly  noticed  by- 
Bichat.  He  made  numerous  dissections  of  young  guinea-pigs  while 
yet  in  the  womb  of  their  mother,  and  he  uniformly  found  the  blood  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  presenting  the  same  appearance,  resembling  the 
venous  blood  of  the  adult.  Not  the  slightest  .difference  was  observed 
between  the  blood  taken  from  the  aorta,  and  that  from  the  vena  cava- 
nor  between  that  drawn  from  the  carotid  artery  and  the  jugular  vein. 
He  made  the  same  observations,  in  three  experiments  of  a similar  nature, 
upon  the  foetuses  of  dogs.  He  also  frequently  dissected  human  foetuses 
who  died  in  the  womb,  and  found  the  same  uniformity  in  the  arterial 
and  venous  blood.  From  these  facts,  he  concludes,  that  no  difference 
exists  between  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  of  the  foetus,  at  least  in 
external  appearance.* 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  blood  of  the  foetus  appears  also  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  child  after  birth,  or  the  adult.  Fourcroy,  in 
analyzing  it,  found  it  destitute  of  fibrous  matter,  as  well  as  of  the  phos- 
phoric salts  which  are  always  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  adult.  He 
also  discovered,  that  it  was  incapable  of  becoming  florid  by  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air. 

These  facts  prove  decidedly,  that  there  is  a difference  between  the 
blood  of  a child  that  dies  in  the  womb,  and  one  which  is  born  alive 
and  has  respired ; and  this  circumstance  may  be  used  as  a criterion, 
by  which  to  determine  whether  it  was  possessed  of  life  after  birth. 
I know  not  thatv  this  test  has  ever  been  introduced  into  medico-legal 
investigations,  in  cases  of  infanticide.  Perhaps  it  is  one  too  delicate 
to  be  altogether  trusted,  especially,  as  we  have  others  more  plain  and 
obvious,  and  which  may  be  more  easily  employed. 

(b)  The  presence  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels.  It  is 
well  known,  that  before  respiration  takes  place,  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  passes  through  the  lungs.  The  blood-vessels  of 
these  organs  are  therefore  empty  and  collapsed.  Immediately  after 
respiration  is  established,  the  whole  of  the  vital  fluid  circulates  through 
the  lungs,  for  the  purposes  of  oxygenation.  If,  therefore,  the  pulmo- 
nary blood-vessels  be  found  distended  with  blood,  it  is  a proof,  not 
merely  that  the  blood  has  circulated  after  birth,  but  also  that  respiration 
has  been  actually  performed. 

( c)  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  vascular  system,  immedi- 
ately after  respiration  b$gins.  These  changes  are  highly  important 
and  interesting,  and  deserve  particular  attention.  It  is  not  necessary, 
in  this  place,  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  description  of  the  foetal  circula- 


* Bichat's  General  Anatomy,  translated  by  G,  Hayward,  M.  D.  vol.  1,  p.  358. 
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ticn.  I shall  only  notice  its  prominent  peculiarities.  1.  The  ductos 
venosus  is  a vessel  running  from  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  through  which  a portion  of  the  blood  passing  through  the  umhi- 
li  cal  .vein  goes  directly  to  the  cava,  and  thence  to  the  heart.  In  the 
foetus,  this" duct  will  be  found  pervious,  and  containing  blood.  In  the 
child  which  has  respired,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  collapsed,, 
and  empty  of  blood.  The  whole  vessel,  shortly  after  birth,  becomes 
impervious,  and  is  converted  into  a ligament.  2.  The  ductus  arteriosus 
is  a vessel  which  communicates  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the 
aorta,  and  conveys  a portion  of  the  blood  from  the  former  directly  to 
the  latter.  In  the  foetus,  this  passage  will  be  found  in  a state  similar 
to  that  of  the  ductus  venosus — pervious,  and  with  blood  in  it.  In  the 
child  after  birth,  its  passage  becomes  obliterated,  and  the  duct  itself 
changed  into  ligament.  3.  Foramen  ovale.  This  is  an  opening  which, 
in  the  foetus,  constitutes  a communication  between  the  two  auricles  of 
the  heart,  and  through  it  part  of  the  blood  is  conveyed  directly  from 
the  right  to  the  left  auricle.  After  birth  this* foramen  is  obliterated. 
Upon  this  latter  peculiarity,  however,  too  much  reliance  should  not  be 
placed,  as  not  unfrequently  a considerable  period  elapses  before  the 
foramen  is  completely  closed. 

C d ) Ecchymoses,  or  extravasations  of  blood,  on  the  body  of  the  child 
produced  by  blows  or  other  injuries,  prove  that  it  enjoyed  vitality  at 
the  time  they  were  inflicted ; for,  in  a dead  child,  as  the  blood  has 
ceased  to  circulate,  it  could  not  flow  to  the  injured  part,  and  therefore 
there  would  be  no  appearance  of  extravasation.  Professor  Mahon 
mentions  another  possible  cause  of  such  extravasations,  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  He  says  they  may  result  from  putrefaction,  which, 
by  means  of  the  air  that  is  generated,  bursts  the  veins,  and  then  blood 
from  very  distant  parts  of  the  body  is  insensibly  carried  along  to  this 
outlet,  so  as  to  form  a considerable  extravasation.*  It  could  not  cer- 
tainly be  very  difficult  to  discriminate  in  a case  of  this  kind,  yet  it 
teaches  us  a practical  caution  of  some  consequence,  which  is,  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  favour  the 
process  of  putrefaction,  as  the  climate,  season  of  the  year,  and  place 
where  the  body  is  found. 

Proofs  of  the  child  having  respired  after  birth.  The  act  of  respira- 
tion constitutes  the  great  distinguishing  feature  between  adult  and  foetal 
life.  Its  commencement  is  succeeded  by  revolutions  in  the  animal 
economy,  the  most  wonderftil  and  interesting.  The  pulmonary  system 
is,  however,  principally  affected  by  it,  and  it  is  there  that  the  medico- 
legal inquirer  must  search  lor  those  changes  which  are  indicative  of 
the  exercise  of  that  function. 

In  examining  a child  which  has  never  breathed,  its  thorax  is  found 
flattened,  or,  as  it  were,  compressed — the  lungs  are  dense,  of  a reddish 
brown  colour,  and  in  a collapsed  state — they  are  comparatively  small 
in  size,  occupying  only  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  hence  they 
leave  the  heart  and  pericardium  uncovered  ; on  examining  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  they  are  found  to  contain  little  or  no  blood.  This  will 


* Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  3S‘J. 
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lungs  are  dilated ; they  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  cover 
lateral  parts  of  the  pericardium;  their  colour  is  less  deep,  and  e 
pulmonary  vessels  are  moreover  distended l with  Wood  An  incision 
into  them  will  be  attended  with  a flow  of  blood.  Their  specific,  a 
well  as  absolute  weight,  is  also  changed  ; and  accordingly,  when  pu 
into  water,  they  will  float  upon  its  surface,  and  "he"  compared  wt  h 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  they  will  be  as  2 is  to  67  or  70  . or  in 
other  words,  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  in  a child  that bathed, 
will  double  that  of  the  foetus  previous  to  respiration.  In  addition^ 
this,  they  have  an  elastic  feeling,  and  on  cutting  into  them,  there  is  a 
crepitus  caused  by  the  extrication  of  the  air  from  the  pulmonary  cells. 

Besides  the  effects  thus  produced  upon  the  lungs  themselves  by  the 
admission  of  air  into  them,  there  are  other  changes  effected  in  the 
neighbouring  organs.  The  shape  of  the  diaphragm  is  altered  by  the 
expansion  of  the  lungs,  pressing  it  down  and  diminishing  its  arch.  And 
from  the  same  cause,  the  relative  position  of  the  liver  and  stomach  will 

beSucb"S?n’ general  terms,  are  the  changes  in  the  pulmonary  system 
caused  by  respiration,  and  where  they  exist,  are  sufficiently  palpable 
to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  child  having  enjoyed  life,  borne  ot 
them,  however,  require  a more  minute  examination. 

(a)  Of  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water.  It  is  to  Galen  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  lungs  by 
respiration.  “ Ob  earn  causam,”  says  he,  “ substantia  carms  pulmonis 
ex  rubra,  gravi,  densa,  in  albam,  levem,  ac  raram  „transfertur.  * The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  was  not  however  applied  to  the  purposes  of  fo- 
rensic medicine  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries.  It  seems  to 
have  first  attracted  attention  a little  before  the  time  of  Morgagni,  who 
savs,  " I do  not  know,  whether  any  one  ever  thought  of  making  the  ex- 
periment on  this  account,  except  a few  lustra  before  my  age.”f  Even 
Zacchias  and  Pare,  who  may  be  styled  the  fathers  of  forensic  medicine, 

■ pass  it  over  in  silence.  Haller  speaks  of  it  particularly,  and  notices 
some  of  the  difficulties  attending  its  practical  application  : c<  Vixit 
certe  puer,  cujus  pulmo  aquis  innatat,  neque  vilium  subrepere  potest, 
nisi  vel  in  os  inflatus  aer  fuerit,  quod  verum  respirationis  genus  est,  vel 
putredo,  neque  ea  modica,  tantam  produxerit  aeris,  ut  pondus  specifi- 
cum  pulmonis,  aliunde  equidem  aereexigua  portione  maj us,  aquae. pon- 
dere  minus  factum  sit.  Id  modica  putredo  non  efficit,  major  pracstat. 
Necjue  tunc  error  in  rnedici  eff’ato  locum  babet,  si  levi  opera  voluerit 
explorare,  num  et  reliqua  viscera  natent.  Id  si  viderit,  non  os  in  pul- 


* Opera  Galeni  de  usu  Part.  lib.  xv.  cap.  6,  p.  145-6. 
t Morgagni’s  Works,  vol.  1,  Lett.  19,  p-  536. 
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monem  per  respirationem  receptus  causa  erit  natandi,  sed  aer  ex  hu- 
moribus  carnibusque  per  communem  legem  putredinis  expeditus.'”* 

In  the  whole  range  of  forensic  medicine,  there  is  not  a question  more 
important,  and  at  the  same  Lime  more  difficult,  than  the  one  which  re- 
lates to  the  floating  of  the  lungs  as  a proof  of  the  child’s  having  been 
born  alive.  It  has  divided  the  opinions  of  medical  jurists  from  the 
earliest  periods,  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  still  remains  a subject 
of  controversy.  When  it  is  recollected  how  great  and  just  an  import- 
ance has  been  attached  to  it  in  trials  for  child-murder,  and  how  em- 
barrassing to  courts  and  to  juries  have  been  the  contradictory  sentiments 
advanced  concerning  it  by  medical  witnesses,  the  propriety  of  a length- 
ened investigation  of  the'  subject  cannot  be  questioned. f 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  subject  as  distinct  as  possible,  I 
shall  first  state  the  test,  and  then  consider  the  different  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  its  accuracy. 

If  the  lungs  of  a child,  which  has  never  breathed,  be  put  into  wafer, 
it  is  found  that  they  are  specifically  heavier  than  the  water,  and  of 
course  sink.  On  the  contrary,  if  respiration  has  once  taken  place, 
the  Lungs  being  specifically  lighter  than  water,  will  then  float.  From 
these  facts  the  general  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  that  when  the 
lungs  of  a child  float  in  water,  it  must  have  respired,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  born  alive.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  are 
found  to  sink,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  child  has  not  breathed,  and 
therefore  was  not  born  alive. 

By  the  French  this  is  denominated  the  Hydrostatic  test  of  the  lungs, 
a name  both  convenient  and  appropriate,  and  I shall  therefore  adopt  it 
in  the  following  discussion. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  the  evidence  furnished 
by  this  test,  by  considering  the  different  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  it. 

Examination  of  objections.  I.  It  has  been  objected,  that  a child 
may  have  been  born  dead,  and  yet  the  lungs  will  float  in  water,  from 
having  undergone  putrefaction ; and,  therefore,  it  is  argued,  that  the  mere 
floating  of  the  lungs  is  no  decisive  proof  of  previous  life. 

With  the  view  of  giving  this  objection  its  full  force,  it  may  be  proper 
first  to  consider  the  effects  of  putrefaction. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  nevertheless  been  a subject  much 
debated,  what  the  effects  of  putrefaction  are  upon  lur^s  that  have 
never  respired;  some  asserting,  that  it  renders  them  specifically  heavier 
than  water,  and,  consequently,  that  they  will  sink  when  thrown  into 
that- fluid  ; while  others,  of  equal  respectability,  maintain  a contrary 
opinion.  Both  parties  adduce  experiments  in  proof  of  their  particular 
doctrines.  The  only  solution  that  can  be  given  to  these  contradictory 


* Haller,  vol.  3,  p.  279,  80. 

+ With  the  exception  of  the  late  writers,  the  English  were  very  generally  opposed 
to  it.  Indeed,  so  strongly  had  this  opposition  been  expressed  by  writers  and  prac- 
titioners, that  all  evidence'  drawn  from  this  source,  if  not  immediately  rejected  in 
their  courts  of  justice,  was  at  least  looked  upon  with  tile  greatest  suspicion.  The 
French  and  Germans  have  made  it  the  subject  of  more  profound  inquiry.  Many  of 
their  first  writers  advocate  its  accuracy-;  and  in  tlieir  trials  for  infanticide,  much 
weight  is  attached  to  it. 
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results,  is  to  admit  that  all  the  experiments  have  not  been  performed 
with  sufficient  care,  so  as  lead  to  conclusions  uniformly  just.  Every 
thing  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  1 he 
mosf  accurate,  I believe,  were  those  performed  by  Mayer  ; and,  as  they 
place  this  subject  in  a very  just  point  of  view,  and  relieve  it  of  much  of 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  been  involved,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
present  a summary  of  his  observations.  From  a very  extended  series 
of  experiments,  continued  during  a number  of  years,  and  executed 
with  the  utmost  care  and  precision,  Mayer  found,  on  putting  into 
water  the  lungs  of  still-born  children,  in  whom,  of  course,  no  sign  of 
respiration  or  life  had  appeared,  that,  they  sunk  to  the  bottom.  After 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  the  water  in  which  they  were  left  be- 
came turbid — the  lungs  changed  in  colour,  and  increased  in  volume — 
here  and  there  an  air-bubble  arose  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  at 
the  same  time  a putrid  odour  became  perceptible.  All  these  appear- 
ances continued  to  increase  daily,  until  the  sixth,  seventh,  or,  at  the 
latest,  the  eighth  day,  when  the  lungs,  both  entire  and  cut  into  pieces, 
floated  in  the  water  in  which  they  became  putrid.  On  transferring 
the  lungs  to  vessels  containing  clean  water,  they  still  continued  to  float, 

• although,  on  the  slightest  compression,  they  instantly  sunk. 

Lungs  placed  in  water,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  swam 
on  the  sixth  day.  If  they  were  suffered  to  putrefy  where  there  was 
' a free  current  of  air,  they  rarely  floated  before  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
day.  After  the  lungs  had  .once  floated  they  remained  in  that  state, 
emitting  daily  a more  offensive  odour,  and  acquiring  an  increased 
volume,  until  the  twenty-first,  or,  at  the  latest,  the  thirty-fifth  day. 
After  that  period  they  gradually  sunk  down,  without  a single  excep- 
tion, to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  nor  did  they  afterwards  betray  any 
disposition  to  float,  although  kept  for  seven  weeks,  and  in  some 
instances  a much  greater  length  of  time.* 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  made  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  lungs,  both  entire  and  cut  into  sections,  were  immersed  in  pure 
fountain  water,  and  contained  in  vessels  convenient  and  capacious. 
In  short,  every  precaution  seems  to  have  been  scrupulously  observed, 
to  render  the  experiments  accurate  and  satisfactory. 

My  owii  experiments  on  this  subject,  although  not  numerous,  go  to 
confirm,  in  every  essential  point,  those  which  have  been  just  detailed. 
I shall  content  myself  with  recording  the  history  of  a single  one. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  I was  favoured  by  a medical 
friend  with  the  thoracic  viscera  of  an  infant,  which  had  been  still-born, 
after  a very  difficult  and  protracted  labour.  On  putting  them  into 
a vessel  of  water,  the  heart,  lungs,  thymus  gland,  &c.  were  found  to 
sink  readily  to  the  bottom,  both  conjointly  and  when  separated.  No 
symptom  of  putrefaction  was  discernible.  August  20,  9 o’clock  A.  M. 
This  being  the  third  day  after  delivery,  I separated  the  two  lobes  of 
the  lungs,  and  placed  them  in  a vessel  of  pure  rain  water,  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  an  intense  sun  : both  lobes  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  2 P.  M.  Both  lobes  floating.  Here  and  there  an  air-bubble 
visible  on  their  surface.  Odour  very  offensive.  7.  P.  M.  Left  lobe 

— — t ■ ■ — 
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sunk:  right  still  floating.  August  21,  9 A.M.  Both  lobes  sunk. 

2 P.  M.  Both  floating.  7 P.  M.  Both  floating.  August  22.  Both  y 
floating  all  day.  August  23,  9 A.M.  Both  floating;  covered  with  j 
bubbles  of  air.  On  taking  out  one  of  the  lobes,  with  a view  of  cutting 
off  a portion  of  it,  I found  it  so  far  dissolved  as  to  render  it  impracti- 
cable. On  returning  it  into  the  water,  it  immediately  sunk.  2 P.  M.  [| 
The  lung  which  sunk  this  morning  again  floating.  Both  now  float, 
and  are  horridly  offensive.  August  24,  9 A.  M.  The  lung  which  was- 
taken  out  and  cut  yesterday,  sunk  again : the  other  still  floating.  3 
August  30.  No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  situation  of  the  lungsT 
since  the  24th.  Finding  the  water  nearly  evaporated,  I filled  J 
the  vessel  very  cautiously  with  fresh  rain  water,  upon  which  the] 
floating  lung  instantly  sunk.  August  31.  Both  lungs  still  sunk,  and  ; 
never  afterwards  showed  any  disposition  to  float,  although  suffered  to  . 
stand  for  better  than  five  weeks. 

If  it  should  be  objected  to  these  experiments,  that  they  are  not! 
satisfactory,  because  the  lungs  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the! 
body,  it  will  obviate  every  difficulty  to  state  a case  in  which  the  samed 
result  was  observed  in  lungs  which  had  not  been  taken 'out  of  the! 
chest,  until  after  they  had  become  putrid.  A case  of  this  kind  is-lj 
related  in  which  the  child  was  certainly  born  dead.  It  had  already, 
become  putrid  when  it  was  dissected — its  vessels  were  full  of  air- 
and  vesicles  distended  with  it  were  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  j 
On  putting  the  lungs  in  water,  they  floated.* 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  thus  appears,  that  in  the  incipient! 
stage  of  putrefaction,  lungs  that  have  never  respired  will  float  in i 
water;  whereas  they  will  sink  if  it  has  continued  long  enough  to  com-j 
pletely  destroy  their  organization,  and  thus  extricate  all  the  air  con- 
tained in  them.  These  results  have  been  corroborated  by  numerous-! 
other  observations  and  experiments,  and  their  truth  cannot  be  doubted.  I 
It  seems  singular,  indeed,  that  they  should  ever  have  been  questioned.  ! 
when  a case  perfectly  analogous  is  witnessed  in  every  person  that  isf 
drowned.  The  body  at  first  sinks;  afterwards  rises  to  the  surface. I 
when  putrefaction  has  generated  air  sufficient  to  render  it  specifically! 
lighter  than  water;  and  finally  descends  again,  upon  the  extricatior 
of  that  air.  y 

Such  being  the  effect  of  putrefaction,  it  becomes  a question  of  greatj 
importance  to  determine  in  what  way  we  may  discriminate  between! 
the  floating  of  the  lungs  as  caused  by  natural  respiration,  and  that! 
which  is  the  result  of  decomposition. 

Independently  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  colour  and  general! 
appearance  of  the  lungs  by  putrefaction,  there  are  other  very  charac-f 
teristic  marks  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished. 

1.  B v the  appearance  of  air-bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs. 

On  this  subject,  Dr.  William  Hunter  lays  down  the  following  rule 
“ If  the  air  which  is  in  the  lungs  be  that  of  respiration,  the  air-bubbles] 
will  hardly  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; but  if  the  air-bubbles  be  large 
or  if  they  run  in  lines  along  the  fissures  between  the  component  Ww/ij 
of  the  lungs,  the  air  is  certainly  emphysematous,  aiid  not  air  which! 
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had  been  taken  in  by  breathing.”* *  Jaeger  had  before  this  made  a 
similar  observation.  In  lungs  floating  from  putrefaction,  he  describes 
the  air  as  contained  in  the  form  of  bubbles  under  the  external  mem- 
brane of  those  organs,  where  the  air  introduced  by  respiration  never 
finds  its  way.f  This  rule  appears  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and  accord- 
indy  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  writers  on  forensic  medicine. 

2.  By  the  ease  with  which  the  air  can  be  extricated  from  lungs 
which  float  in  consequence  of  putrefaction.  The  evidence  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  if  lungs  of  this  description,  or  any  portions 
of  them,  be  squeezed  in  the  hand,  they  will  immediately  sink  in  water. 
On  the  contrary,  no  compression,  however  strong,  can  force  out  so 
completely  the  air  from  lungs  that  have  respired,  as  to  cause  them  to 
sink.  This  test  is  insisted  upon  by  Marc,  a very  distinguished  writer 
on  this  subject,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  discriminating  between 
the  effects  of  putrefaction  and  respiration.! 

3.  By  cutting  out  a portion  of  the  internal  part  of  the  lungs,  and 
putting  this  in  water,  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  float.  If  the  lungs 
floated  as  the  result  of  putrefaction,  this  internal  portion  will  sink, 
inasmuch  as  the  air  generated  by  decomposition  is  confined  to  the 

1 surface  of  the  lungs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  lungs  have  respired, 
the  internal  part  will  float  more  readily  even  than  that  towards  the 
surface. 

4.  By  an  examination  of  the  other  viscera  of  the  body.  Numerous 
observations  have  established  the  fact,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
bones,  the  lungs  resist  putrefaction  longer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  Faissole  and  Champeau,  in  experiments  which  they  made 
upon  drowned  animals,  observed  that  the  lungs  remained  sound  after 
the  wtole  of  the  body  had  become  putrefied. § Mahon  noticed  the 
same  fact  in  his  dissections  of  dead  bodies.  ||  Camper  ascertained, 
by  direct  experiments,  that  the  head  became  so  far  decomposed  by 
putrefaction,  that  the  slightest  force  was  sufficient  to  detach  the  bones 
ot  it  from  each  other,  as  well  as  those  of  the  arms  and  legs,  before 
the  lungs  began  to  participate  in  the  putrefaction. 11  I myself  ob- 
served the  same  phenomenon  in  three  instances.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  a child  found  floating  in  the  river.  The  body  had  become 
- quite  putrid — the  scalp  was  distended  with  air,  and  so  were  the  bowels. 
The  lungs,  on  the  contrary,  were  perfectly  natural  in  their  appearance, 
and  untouched  by  putrefaction.  From  these  facts  the  conclusion 
evidently  follows,  that  if  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  child  which  is  the 
• subject  of  examination  be  unaffected  by  putrefaction,  it  may,  very 
confidently,  be  inferred,  that  the  floating  of  the  lungs  is  not  owin0-  to 
; putrefaction. 

By  a careful  application  of  the  foregoing  tests,  little  or  no  difficulty 


0n  *e  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  murder,  in  the  case  of  bastard  children.  By 
p ' 1*oo  iIIUnter’  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries  of  London,  vol. 

Uy  p.  2o4. 
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can  arise  in  deciding  whether  the  lungs  float  from  putrefaction  or  from 
respiration. 

But  suppose  the  lungs  are  found  to  be  actually  in  a state  of  putre- 
faction, is  the  physician  then  justified  in  drawing  any  conclusions,  or 
in  giving  any  opinion  1 Mahon  advises,  in  such  cases,  that  it  is  better 
for  the  medical  witness  to  be  silent,  and  to  leave  to  the  magistrates 
the  task  of  finding  out  other  grounds  of  accusation.*  Marc,  however, 
answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  proposes  two  characteristics, 
to  enable  him  to  offer  a positive  decision.  The  first  is,  that  lungs 
which  have  respired,  notwithstanding  they  may  have  been  attacked 
by  putrefaction,  always  have  a crepitus  when  cut  into  ; whereas  those 
which  have  never  respired,  although  they  float  in  water,  are  destitute 
of  this  peculiarity.  The  second,  and  which  he  considers  the  most  de- 
cisive and  certain,  is  this':  that  upon  squeezing  out  from  sections  of 
the  lungs  the  matter  developed  by  putrefaction,  they  will  sink  if  they 
are  from  a child  born  dead;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  are. from  a 
child  born  alive,  they  will,  notwithstanding  this,  continue  to  floaty 

II.  It  is  objected  that  a child  may  have  been  born  dead,  and  yet 
its  lungs  may  float  in  water,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  arti- 
ficially inflated,  and  therefore  it  is  argued,  that  the  mere  floating  of ' 
the  lungs  is  no  proof  of  previous  life. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs 
could  ever  be  effected.  Heister  states,  that  he  proved  by  actual  expe- 
riments, that  air  cannot  be  blown  into  the  lungs  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  float. J Hebenstreit  also  doubts  whether  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, in  consequence  of  the  mucus  which  is  usually  found  to  fill  the 
fauces  of  a new-born  child.  § Roederer,  from  the  failure  of  his  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  can  orfly  be 
effected  after  the  child  has  previously  breathed.  " A spiritu  ori,”  says 
he,  " inflato  pulmones  infantis  non  inftari  dilatarique;  nisi  foetus 
aliunde  respiraverit.”|[  Brendel  is  still  more  positive  on  this  point. 
He  believes  artificial  inflation  to  be  utterly  impossible,  and  assigns  two 
reasons  for  his  scepticism.  The  first  is,  the  resistance  which  is  made 
by  the  thorax  and  diaphragm,  and  the  second  is,  the  difficulty  of  in- 
troducing a pipe  into  the  glottis,  without  which  he  thinks  it  is  impos- 
sible to  inflate  the  lungs.  He  adds,  moreover,  in  confirmation  of  his 
opinion,  that  he  made  experiments  upon  pups  that  were  killed  while 
yet  in  the  uterus,  and  although  he  attempted  to  force  in  the  air  by 
a bellows,  yet  no  change  was  effected  upon  the  lungs,  and  they  sunk 
when  put  into  water. 

A contrary  doctrine  is  however  maintained  by  a very  lorge  majority 
of  the  most  respectable  authorities  in  forensic  medicine.  Low  admits 
the  possibility  cif  it,  and  tells  us  that  Bohn,  together  with  the  medical 
faculty  of  Leipsic,  concurred  in  the  same  opinion.**  Ludwig  says,  it 
is  certain  that  air  may  be  artificially  blown  into  lungs  which  have  never 
respired,  and  that  they  will  afterwards  float  in  water.ft  In  several 


* Med.  Legal,  vol.  2,  p.  400. 

I Morgagni's  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  536 
§ Hebenstreit,  p.  405. 

||  Schlegcl,  vol.  5,  p.  1 1 2. 
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experiments  made  to  test  this  matter  by  the  celebrated  Camper,  the  result 
was  uniformly  in  favour  of  this  opinion.*  J*e£ei\  ^nd 

Schmitt,  concur  in  the  same,  as,do  most  of  the  French  and  English 


From  the  foregoing  detail  of  authorities,  it  is  quite  evident,  that 
although  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  a child  born  dead,  is  a 
thing  perfectly  practicable,  yet  it  is  npt  accomplished  with  as  much 
facility  as  many  have  imagined.  This  consideration  I conceive  to  be 
important,  because  it  tends  to  weaken  very  much  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection to  the  hydrostatic  test'.  Still,  however,  the  objection  holds  good, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  occasions  when  artificial  inflation  might  be 
attempted.  It  is  not  incredible  that  it  might  be  the  result  of  malice 
designed  to  injure  the  innocent  mother  ; or  of  maternal  tenderness  en- 
deavouring to  resuscitate  a lifeless  child.  It  becomes,  then,  a matter  of 
great  moment,  to  determine  whether  the  existence  of  aii  in  the  lungs 
be  the  product  of  nature  or  of  art;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of 
justice,  as  well  as  humanity,  that  this  can  be  done. 

The  first  test  which  I shall  notice  for  this  purpose,  was  originally 
proposed,  I believe,  by  Buttner,  and  is  founded  upon  the  difference  of 
the  foetal  and  adult  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  the  former,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  blood  does,  not  pass  through  the  lungs;  whereas,  as 
soon  as  respiration  commences,  the  old  passages  are  closed,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  forced  through  those  organs.  If,  therefore,  a child  has 
been  born  dead,  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  lungs  are  found  destitute 
of  blood,  and  in  a collapsed  state,  notwithstanding  any  artificial  inflation 
that  may  have  been  practised  upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  vas* 
cular  distention  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  proves  that  the  child  has 
breathed;  for  nothing  but  natural  respiration  can  produce  this  effect. 

A' second  method  of  determining  this  question  is,  by  taking  the  weight 
of  the  lungs,  and  comparing  it  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body, 
according  to  the  celebrated  test  of  M.  Ploucquet.  As  this  is  a test 
of  great  value,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  explain  the  principle  upon 
which  it  is  founded. 

From  the  peculiarity  of  the  vascular  system  in  the  foetus,  only  a very 
small  portion  of  the  blood  goes  the  round  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
As  soon  as  respiration  commences,  a change  is  effected,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs,  in  order  to  undergo  the 
necessary  process  of  oxygenation.  From  this  it  appears  obvious,  that 
the  foetal  lungs  must  be  considerably  inferior  in  weight  to  the  same 
organs  after  respiration  has  been  established.  It  is  upon  this  fact  that 
M.  Ploucquet  founded  his  test  for  determining,  whether  a child  had 
been  born  dead  or  alive,  by  comparing  the  weight  of  the  lungs  with 
the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  From  the  experiments  which  he  made 
to  ascertain  their  proportional  gravity,  he  drew  the  general  conclusion, 
that  the  weight  of  the  lungs  before  respiration  is  one-seventieth  of  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body  ; whilst,  after  respiration  has  commenced,  it 
amounts  to  one  thirty-fifth ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  blood  intro- 
duced into  the  lungs  inconsequence  of  respiration  doubles  their  absolute 
weight.  I shall  hereafter  consider  this  test  more  at  length. 
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A third  test  has  very  lately  been  proposed  by  M.  Beclard.  He  asserts, 
that  the  lungs  of  a child  which  has  not  respired,  but  which  float  in  con- 
sequence of  artificial  inflation,  may  be  deprived  of  all  the  air  introduced 
into  them — preserve  their  original  density — and  sink  in  water.  On 
the  contrary,  in  a child  which  has  respired,  it  is  impossible  by  any 
pressure  to  force  out  the  air  so  completely  from  the  lungs,  as  to  cause 
them  to  sink.  This  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  re- 
peated by  M.  Beclard,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.’1* * * §  As  yet,  1 have 
not  been  able  to  subject  to  proof  the  foregoing  test.  I am,  however, 
inclined  to  believe,  that  if  carefully  performed,  it  may  be  relied  on. 

A fourth  test  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Marc.  He  considers  that 
art  can  never  completely  inflate  the  lungs ; and,  from  the  greater  diffi- 
culty which  attends  the  admission  of  air  into  the  left  lung,  he  is  induced 
to  believe,  that  the  inferior  extremity  of  that  lung  will  remain  in  a col- 
lapsed state,  and  float  but  imperfectly  or  not  at  all.f  This  test  is  cer- 
tainly ingenious,  but,  I think,  quite  inconclusive,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
appearances  may  be  observed  after  natural  respiration  has  taken  place, 
and,  if  so,  it  can  furnish  no  ground  of  distinction  between  respiration 
and  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs.  It  is  a curious  fact,  connected  with 
the  history  of  incipient  respiration,  that  the  right  lung  receives  air 
much  sooner  than  the  left.  M.  Portal  first  discovered  this,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  it  by  numerous  experiments.  In  a kitten,  which  he 
killed  a few  minutes  after  it  was  born,  the  right  lung  was  of  a whitish 
colour,  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  swam  in  water.  The 
left  was  of  a dark  red  colour,  in  a collapsed  state,  and  sunk  in  water. 
He  accounts  for  this  interesting  phenomenon,  by  showing  that  there 
is  a difference  in  the  size  and  direction  of  the  bronchiae  leading  to  the 
two  lobes.  Upon  examination,  he  found  the  right  one  about  one-fourth 
part  thicker,  and  one-fifth  shorter,  than  the  left ; besides,  he  found  the 
passage  to  the  right  to  be  more  direct  than  that  to  the  left.J 

III.  It  has  been  objected,  that  “ a child  will  very  commonly  breathe 
as  soon  as  its  month  is  born,  or  protruded  from  its  mother ; and,  in  that 
case,  may  lose  its  life  before  it  is  born,  especially  when  there  happens 
to  be  a considerable  interval  of  time  between  what  w'e  may  call  the 
birth  of  the  child’s  head,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  body.”§ 

This  objection  did  not  originate  with  Dr.  Hunter.  It  is  noticed  by 
Morgagni ; and  I find  it  discussed  by  the  German  writers  early  in  the 
last  century.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  high  authority  of 
Hunter’s  name  has  given  to  it  an  importance  which  it  otherwise  would 
never  have  possessed,  and  it  is  on  this  account  more  especially  deserving 
of  examination.  It  involves  two  points,  each  of  which  is  worthy 


* London  Med.  Repository,  vol.9,  p.  161. 
t Manuel  d’Autopsie  Cadaverique,  &c.  p.  138. 

.t  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  I,  p.  245.  Am.  ed. 

When  putrefaction  does  exist,  it  is  surely  no  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  it,  by  the 
smell  and  colour.  On  a late  northern  Scotch  circuit,  a medical  man  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  hydrostatic  test  was  useless,  because,  by  tying  a ligature  round  the 
trachea  you.  forced  air  into  the  lungs  ! ! ! When  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  die  At- 
lantic hear  the  opinion  of  this  Aberdeen  heretic,  they  must  suppose  that  in  forensic 
medicine  we  are  ■progressing  the  wrong  way. — Editor. 

§ Dr.  W.  Hunter,  in  the  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  of  London,  vol.  6,  p.  287. 
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of  distinct  elucidation.  Is  it  possible  that  a child  can  breathe  when 
nothing morte  than  its  head  is  delivered?  and,  if  so,  is  it  probable  that 
after  having  respired  in  this  situation,  it  will  die  before  the  delivery  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  ? 

Although  it  is  denied  by  some  very  respectable  authors,  that  a child 
can  perform  the  act  of  respiration  when  merely  its  head  is  born,  yet 
the  fact  rests  upon  evidence  too  substantial  to  be  contradicted.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hunter,  we  have  several  other  wri- 
ters who  furnish  us  with  decisive  testimony  on  this  subject.  Marc 
alludes  to  a case  of  this  kind  reported  by  M.  Siebold.*  Capuron,  a 
respectable  French  writer  on  legal  medicine, f relates  a similar  instance 
which  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  And  Osiander  informs  us,  that 
he  has  witnessed  twelve  cases,  in  which  the  child  breathed  and  cried  as 
soon  as  the  head  was  born.];  It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded,  that  a 
child  may  breathe  and  cry  as  soon  as  its  head  is  delivered,  although 
it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a common  occurrence.  Ad- 
mitting, then,  that  a child  may  actually  breathe  in  the  situation  we 
have  supposed,  is  it  probable  that  it  will  lose  its  life  before  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  body  ? That  it  is  not,  appears  to  me  of  very  easy 
demonstration  ; and,  if  so,  the  objection  loses  at  once  almost  all  its  force. 
Even  among  the  writers  who  are  most  strenuous  in  support  of  this  ob- 
jection, I have  not  met  with  a single  one  who  pretends  to  have  witnessed 
an  instance  in  which  a child  has  actually  died  in  this  situation.  Low, 
although  he  thinks  it  possible,  relates  no  case  of  it.  Dr.  Hunter,  whose 
professed  object  was  to  enforce  all  the  probable  exceptions  to  the 
hydrostatic  test,  gives  us  nothing  more  than  his  opinion,  unsupported 
by  facts.  Mahon  barely  admits  the  possibility  of  it.  Capuron,  who  is 
sufficiently  sceptical  on  this  subject,  contents  himself  with  recording  the 
csfee  already  alluded  to,  in  which  the  child  was  safely  delivered.  Even 
Osiander,  with  all  his  marvellous  cases,  does  not  present  us  with  a single 
one  of  this  kind.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  there  is  no  instance 
recorded,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  in  which  a child  has  actually 
expired  under  these  circumstances.  This,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  it  might  not  occur ; and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  into 
all  the  possible  causes  which  might  produce  its  death.  If  a child  ex- 
pires after  the  delivery  of  the  head,  and  before  the  expulsion  of  the  rest 
of  the  body,  its  death  will  probably  be  owing  to  one  or  other  of  the 
following  causes : 1.  Natural  debility  of  the  child.  2.  Pressure  on. 

the  umbilical  cord,  interrupting  the  foetal  circulation.  3.  Cessation  of 
labour  pains.  4.  Unusual  shortness  of  the  umbilical  cord.  5.  A pre- 
ternatural enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  child.  6.  A tumour  upon 
some  part  of  the  body  of  the  child,  mechanically  interrupting  parturi- 
tion. I shall  very  briefly  examine  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

That  natural  debility  on  the  part  bf  the  child  cannot  occasion  it, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  very  fact  of  respiration  having  taken  place; 
for  the  exercise  of  that  function  so  prematurely,  necessarily  implies  a 
degree  of  vigour  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  such  original 
feebleness. 


* Manuel  d’Autopsie  Cadaverique,  p.  140. 

f Capuron,  p.  405.  $ New-York  Med.  and  Pbys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  372. 
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That -pressure  on  the  cord  should  produce  the  death  of  the  child, 
appears  equally  improbable.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  that  when  this  cause 
proves  detrimental,  it  must  be  anterior  to  respiration,  and  when  as  yet 
the  life  of  the  child  depends  wholly  upon  the  foetal  circulation.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  the  child  is  supposed  to  have  already  breathed, 
and  therefore  any  accidental  interruption  in  the  foetal  circulation  can- 
not, in  all  probability,  be  attended  with  any  injurious  consequences. 

Cessation  of  the  labour  pains.  If,  after  the  delivery  of  the  head, 
there  be  a sudden  cessation  of  the  pains,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
child  may  be  retained  in  this  awkward  situation  for  some  time,  and 
that  it  may  even  lose  its  life  before  it  is  completely  expelled.  ’Still 
it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  chance  of  such  an  issue  is  very  much 
diminished  in  all  tlTose  cases  where  respiration  has  actually  commenced, 
inasmuch  as  the  performance  of  this  function  proves  not  merely  that 
the  child  is  vigorous,  but  also  that  its  thorax  and  body  are  not  so 
closely  compressed  by  the  parts  of  the  mother  as  to  endanger  its  life. 
Hence  a child,  under  these  circumstances,  may  be  detained  a consider- 
able length  of  time,  without  jeopardizing  its  existence. 

Unusual  shortness  of  the  cord.  Cases  of  this  kind  occasionally 
occur.  But  here  too  the  very  fact  of  respiration  having  commenced, 
gives  the  child  the  best  possible  chance  of  being  eventually  born  alive. 

Preternatural  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  child,  more  especially 
of  the  shoulders,  may  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  child,  even  after  the 
birth  of  the  head.  That  a child  might  die  from  this  cause,  is  not  dis- 
puted ; but  the  very  fact  of  its  shoulders  and  chest  beinsr  so  large  as  to 
prevent  delivery,  shows  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  would  be  for 
it  to  respire.  If,  however,  it  did  actually  respire,  then  the  hazard  of  a 
long  detention  in  this  situation  would,  by  this  very  circumstance,  be 
materially  diminished.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  cause  would  here  be 
so  very  obvious,  on  a bare  inspection  of  the  child,  that  no  serious  error 
could  possibly  arise  from  this  source.* 


* Since  penning  the  above,  I have  received  the  following  note  from  Dr.  Hosack, 
communicating  tile  particulars  of  a highly  interesting  case. 

“ New-York,  June  28,  1823. 

“ Dear  Sir — You  have  been  correctly  informed  of  the  fact  you  refer  to,  of  the 
death  of  an  infant  taking  place  between  the  birth  of  the  head  and  the  extrication  of 
the  shoulders.  Such  a case  occurred  in  my  practice  in  this  city,  in  the  year  181 1. 

Mrs.  R , a lady  of  a small  delicate  frame  of  body,  and  the  mother  of  several 

children,  engaged  me  to  attend  her  in  her  lying-in.  The  commencement  of  her 
labour  proceeded  with  the  usual  symptoms  that  she  had  experienced  upon  former 
occasions,  excepting  that  she  suffered  more  severely  from  her  pains,  doubtless  attri- 
butable to  the  child  being  larger  than  those  she  had  borne  in  her  preceding  labours. 

Being  absent  from  home  when  sent  for,  another  physician  was  called  upon.  We 
both  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  child's  head  was  born.  It  had  been  in 
that  situation,  without  making  any  advance,  for  some  minutes.  The  child  had  cried, 
and  was  yet  living  when  I arrived.  The  pains  were  very  active,  but  one  of  the 
shoulders  was  so  lirmly  wedged  above  the  pubes,  that  with  all  our  exertions  we  could 
not  release  the  child  in  time  to  preserve  it  alive.  It  was  still-born  ; and  I need  scarcely 
add,  that  upon  examining  the  child,  besides  its  extraordinary  size,  an  unusual  breadth 
of  shoulders  was  found  to  exist,  to  which  circumstance  doubtless  its  detention  in  the 
passage  through  the  pelvis  was  to  be  ascribed. 

This  fact,  the  only  one  of  this  nature  which  I have  met  with  either  in  practice  or 
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A tumour  on  the  body  of  the  child.  This,  of  course,  must  he  a very- 
rare  occurrence,  and  can  never  lead  to  any  false  decisions.  I mention 
it  merely  because  a case  of  this  kind  is  recorded,  in  which  “ the  head  of 
the  child  was  protruded,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  body,  for  a consider- 
abletime, prevented,  in  consequence  of  a large  excrescence  on  the  left 
breast  of  the  child.  During  this  interval,  which  was  about  half-an- 
hour,  the  child  frequently  cried  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the  attend- 
ants.”* It  does  not,  however,  appear  even  in  this  case,  that  the  child 
eventually  lost,  its  life;  at  least  nothing  is  stated  to  this  effect  in  the 
account  which  is  given  of  it.  So  far  from  supporting  the  objection  of 
Dr.  Hunter,  which  we  are  considering,  it  proves,  in  the  most  pointed 
and  satisfactory  manner,  how  little  danger  attends  the  child  in  this  situ- 
ation, when  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  respiration.  Besides,  it  should  be 
recollected,  that  in  all  cases  where  delivery  is  prevented  in  consequence 
of  the  unnatural  size  of  the  parts  about  the  shoulders,  &c.  the  assistance 
of  a physician,,  or  at  least  of  a second  person,  becomes  necessary.  A 
witness,  therefore,  will  always  be  at  hand,  to  remove  every  ambiguity 
which  may  surround  them. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  concluded, 
that  in  reality  very  little  danger  attends  the  child  under  the  circum- 
stances which  we  have  supposed. 

I shall  sustain  this  argument  by  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  writers, 
distinguished  for  their  extensive  experience,  as  well  as  practical  sagacity. 
In  a case  of  this  kind.  Burns  directs  that  we  should  “attend  to  the  head, 
examining  that  the  membranes  do  not  cover  the  mouth,  but  that  the 
child  be  enabled  to  breathe,  should  the  circulation  in  the  cord  be  ob- 
structed. There  is  no  danger  in  delay,  and  rashly  pulling  away  the 
child  is  apt  to  produce  flooding,  and  other  dangerous  accidents.’'  In 
another  place,  he  says,  “ some  children  die,  owing  to  the  head  being 
born  covered  with  the  membranes,  some  time  before  the  body.  This  is 
the  consequence  of  inattention ; for,  if  the  membranes  be  removed  from 
the  lace,  there  is  no  risk  of  the  child.” \ Denman  also  remarks,  that 
“ ’*■  was  formerly  supposed  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  extract  the 
body  ol  the  child  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  head,  lest  it 
should  be  destroyed  by  confinement  in  this  untoward  position.  But 
experience  has  not  only  proved  that  the  child  is  not,  on  that  account, 
in  any  p articular  danger,  but  that  it  is  really  safer  and  better  both  for  the 
mother  and  child,  to  wait  for  the  return  of  pains,  by  which  it  will  soon 


in  the  records  of  midwifery,  presents  a new  case  for  the  consideration  of  writers  on 
legal  medicine.  As  such  I communicate  it. 


M-a-;  ,am,,er,,ro,”,D:'HW 

In  addition  to  the  particulars  stated  by  Dr.  Ilosack,  he  informed  me,  that  judging 
from  the  size  of  the  shoulders,  he  believes  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  child 
o have  been  extricated  rom  its  situation,  without  the  aid  of  manual  assistance.  In 
a case  of  this  kmd,  therefore,  no  difficulty  could  everarise  in  coming  to  a prompt  and 


translated  by  christopher  johnsonj  °f  Lancaster‘ 
■t  Principles  of  Midwifery,  p.  246,  376. 
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be  expelled ; and  a mote  favourable  exclusion  of  the  placenta  will  also 
by  this  means  be  obtained.”* 

On  a review  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  results,  that  a 
child  may  occasionally  breathe  as  soon  as  its  head  is  delivered — that  the 
very  fact  of  its  breathing  in  this  situation,  gives  it  the  best  possible 
chance  of  being  born  alive— and,  finally,  if  it  should  even  die,  the  cause 
of  its  death  will  generally  be  at  once  evident  upon  a mere  examination 
of  the  body  of  the  infant. 

From  the  preceding  examination  of  objections!  to  the  Hydrostatic 
test,  I think  we  may  safely  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

].  That  when  the  lungs  float  in  water,  it  must  be  from  one  of  three 
causes:  natural  respiration — putrefaction — the  artificial  introduction 
of  air. 

2.  As  the  lungs  may  float  from  other  causes  beside  respiration,  their 
mere  floating  is  no  proof  that  the  child  was  born  alive. 

3.  As,  however,  it  is  possible  to  discriminate  between  the  floating  of 
natural  respiration,  and  of  that  which  is  the  result  of  other  causes,  it 
follows, 

4.  That,  with  due  precautions,  the  floating  of  the  lungs  may  be  de- 
pended upon  as  a safe  and  certain  test,  that  the  child  has  been  born 
alive. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  examine  another  class  of  objections  to  the 
hydrostatic  test,  which  have  been  much  insisted  upon,  and  which  have 
tended,  perhaps,  no  less  than  those  which  have  already  been  considered, 
to  shake  the  faith  of  the  public  with  regard  to  its  accuracy. 

I.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  child  may  have  breathed,  and  yet  the 
lungs,  in  consequence  of  diseases  of  various  kinds,  may  have  their 
specific  gravity  so  increased  as  to  cause  them  to  sink  in  water.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  argued  that  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  is  no  proof  that  the 
child  was  not  born  alive. 


* Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  289. 
t Another  objection  has  been  made  against  the  hydrostatic  test,  whicli  has  not 
been  considered  in  the  text,  because  I have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  the 
facts  upon  which  it  rests  ought  to  be  accredited.  I refer  to  the  crying  of  the  child  in  the 
womb.  Cases  ot  this  kind  are  said  to  have  occurred,  and  have  been  gravely  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  In  the  26th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  Mr.  Derliam  gives  an  account  of  a child  which  cried  almost  daily  for  five 
weeks  before  delivery  I Another  case  is  detailed  in  the  73d  No.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  by  Dr.  Zi(terland,of  Strasburgh,  in  Prussia.  In  this  instance, 
the  child  is  said  to  have  been  rather  more  civil  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dcrham,  and 
began  to  cry  only  forty-eight  hours  before  it  was  born!  The  most  respectable  writers 
on  medical  jurisprudence,  however,  deny  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence,  and  ridi- 
cule the  instances  of  it  which  are  upon  record.  Mahon  justly  asks,  whether  “the 
best  possible  audiority  is  sufficient  to  establish  so  extraordinary  a fact?  Few  writers,* 
he  adds,  “ venture  to  say  with  Bohn,  that  they  themselves  have  heard  it.  Three- 
fourths  quote  hearsay,  and  adduce  witnesses.  The  love  of  the  marvellous  often  dis- 
torts facts — it  invents  them,  and  finds  authority  and  proselytes.  On  the  report  of  a 
fact  attested  by  credible  witnesses,  we  may  give  our  assent  to  whatever  is  not  contra- 
dictory in  itself;  but  conviction  is  a much  greater  degree  of  assent,  and  requires 
other  proof.  Bohn  may  have  been  deceived  by  the  parson's  wife ; he  may  have 
heard  some  gurgling  noise,  and  may  have  been  led  away  by  a want  of  facts  to  prove 
liis  opinion.  This  mode  of  reasoning,  and  scarcity  of  facts,  has  given  credit  to  Livy's 
history  of  a child,  which  cried  “ Jo  tnumphe ,”  in  the  belly  of  its  mother.  The  folly 
has  been  carried  so  far,  that  we  read  of  children  that  have  laughed  and  cried  in  the 
uterus.’* — Johnson  ^translation  of  Mahon  on  Infanticide,  p,  18,  19. 
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This  objection  lias  been  deduced  principally  from  analogy.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  various  morbid  affections  of  the  pulmonary  organs  of 
adults,  as  peripneumony,  hydrothorax,  calculi,  schirri,  ulcers,  &c.,  will 
cause  their  subsidence  in  water,  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
same  might  take  place  in  the  foetus. 

That  the  lungs  of  adults  may  undergo  such  changes  from  disease,  as 
to  cause  them  to  sink  in  water,  I am  not  disposed  to  deny,  although  I 
think  it  occurs  less  frequently  than  is  generally  believed.  Haller  informs 
us,  that  he  has  seen  lungs  of  this  description,  which  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  float.  “ Vidi  sanguinem  ex  ruptis  per  funestam  peripneu- 
moniam  vasis  in  pulmonem  effusum,  ut  tamen  nataret;  vidi  schirrhos, 
calculos,  et  lymphaticum  coagulum,  ut  minime  tamen  subsideret.”  * 
He  admits,  however,  having  seen  a case  of  peripneumony,  in  which  the 
lungs  sunk  in  water;  and  he  adduces  several  other  cases  of  a similar 
nature,  upon  the  authority  of.  others. f Heister  records  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who  died  of  phthisis,  whose  lungs  were  specifically  heavier 
than  water.  J De  Haen  relates,  that  he  met  with  three  or  four  cases, 
in  which  portions  of  the  lungs  of  adults  sunk  in  water,  and,  he  adds, 
that  Diemerbroeck  witnessed  the  same  in  a patient  whose  lungs  were  in 
a schirrous  condition. § Hoffman  details  the  case  of  a young  man  who 
died  of  pneumonic  fever,  in  whose  lungs  the  same  was  observed. ||  In 
speaking  of  the  dissections  of  those  who  died  of  pleurisy,  in  the  Island  of 
Minorca,  Cleghorn  says,  that  “ in  many  the  lungs  were  converted  into 
a hard  liver-like  substance,  and  sunk  in  water ,”<jj  Dr.  Baillie  confirms 
the  same  general  fact.  “ In  consequence,”  says  he,  “ of  the  greater 
quantity  of  blood  being  accumulated  in  the  inflamed  portion  of  the 
lungs,  they  become  considerably  heavier,  and  will  frequently  sink  in 
water.”* § ** * * §§  Finally,  there  is  recorded,  in  a late  Journal,  a case  of  “ con- 
densed lungs,”  occurring  in  a subject  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and 
which  immediately  sunk  on  being  immersed  in  water.ff  These  facts 
are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  grounds  upon  which  the  objection  rests. 
And  they  prove  incontestibly,  that  the  lungs  may  occasionally  be  ren- 
dered, by  disease,  specifically  heavier  than  water.  It  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  these  morbid  conditions  will  frequently  occur  in 
the  foetus,  for  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  causes  which 
usually  produce  them.  Haller,  notwithstanding  his  great  experience 
and  extensive  learning,  relates  no  instance  of  it,  and  expressly  asserts, 
that  they  are  very  rarely  found  in  the  foetal  state.  “ In  adulto  homine 
aliquando,  in  fetu  rarissime,  ut  pulmo  calculis,  schirris,  aliave  materie, 
morbose  gravis  in  aquasubsideat,  etsiquam  respiraverit.”t  + Brendel,  in 
speaking  on  this  subject,  relates  only  a single  case  of  an  aborLive  foetus 
which  had  schirrous  lungs,  and  considers  it  a singular  occurrence. §§  I 


I.*  Elem.  Phys.  vol.3,  p.  281.  + Ibid.  $ Hebenstreit,  p.  401. 

§ Ratio  Medendi,  vol.  1,  p.  114.  ||  Opera  Omnia,  vol.  2,  p.  140. 

^1  Observations  on  the  Epidemical  Diseases  of  Minorca.  By  Geo.  Cleghorn. 
P.  159.  Am.  ed. 

**  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  33.  Am.  ed. 

ft  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  301. 

Element.  Physiol,  vol.3,  p.  281. 

§§  Brendelius,  p.  10. 
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shall  only  add,  in  confirmation  on  this  point,  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Duncan, 
Jun.  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  " Unquestionably  a piece  of  inflamed  lung  will  sink  in  water 
like  a piece  of  liver,  but  we  doubt  that  such  inflammation  was  ever  ob- 
served in  the  lungs  of  a new-born  infant,  concerning  which  a question 
of  its  having  been  still-born  could  arise  ; and  we  deny  the  fact,  that  any 
portion  of  lung6  which  have  breathed,  will  ever  be  rendered  specifically 
heavier  than  water,  by  the  mere  settling  of  the  blood  in  the  lower 
portions  after  death.”* * * § 

It  appears  then,  as  well  from  reason  as  from  facts,  that  the  objection 
is  founded  upon  the  existence  of  circumstances  barely  possible,  and  by 
no  means  probable;  as  such,  however,  it  demands  consideration,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  a false  judgment  may  be 
prevented. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  a test  both  simple  and  certain.  The  objec- 
tion takes  it  for  granted  that  the  child  has  breathed  ; whether  feebly  or 
vigorously  is  a matter  of  rio  consequence.  Some  part,  therefore,  of 
the  lungs  must  contain  air,  and  although  the  quantity  of  it  may  be  too 
small  to  cause  the  whole  lungs  to  float,  yet  if  they  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  pieces,  and  any  of  them  remain  on  the  surface,  there  cannot 
be  a moment’s  hesitation  about  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  „ Fodere 
states,  that  he  frequently  made  experiments  upon  lungs  that  were  schir- 
rous,  or  had  congestions  of  blood,  and  he  uniformly  found,  that  although 
they  sunk  when  put  into  water  entire,  yet,  when  cut  into  pieces,  some 
of  them  always  floated. f 

II.  It  has  been  objected,  that  a child  may  have  actually  breathed, 
but  yet  so  feebly  and  imperfectly,  that  the  lungs  shall  not  have  re- 
ceived air  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  float:  and  hnce  it  is  argued, 
that  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  is  no  proof  that  the  child  was  born  alive. 

In  support  of  this  objection,  facts  of  a very  pointed  nature  have 
been  adduced.  Ileister  relates  the  case  of  a very  feeble  infant,  whose 
lungs  sunk  in  water,  though  it  lived  nine  hours  after  birth. | And  a 
late  writer  on  Infanticide  states,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a phy- 
sician to  the  Foundling  hospital  at  Naples,  who  opened  daily,  on  an 
average,  the  bodies  of  ten  or  twelve  infants,  which  had  generally  died 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  that  he  hardly  ever  found  more 
than  a very  small  portion  of  the  lungs  dilated  by  air  : this  portion 
was  frequently  not  larger  than  a walnut  in  its  green  shell,  and  but 
rarely  larger  than  a hen’s  egg,  and  it  was  commonly  situate  in  the 
right  lung.  § 

The  same  method  must  be  here  adopted,  as  in  cases  where  the  lungs 
are  diseased  : they  must  be  cut  into  several  parts,  and  experiments  in- 
stituted upon  each.  However  imperfect  the  respiration  has  been. 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  79,  80. 

t Fodertl,  vol.  4,  p.  487. 

J Morgagni’s  Works,  vol.  1,  let.  19,  p.  536. 

§ A Dissertation  on  Infanticide,  in  its  relations  to  Physiology  and  Jurisprudence. 
% W.  Hutchinson,  M.D.  1620.  b 
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some  portion  of  the  lungs  will  necessarily  be  inflated/  and  therefore 
must  lloat. 

III.  It  has  been  objected,  that  a child  may  be  born  alive  without 
breathing;  and, .therefore,  in  these  cases,  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  is  no 
proof  that  the  child  was  not  born  alive. 

The  fact  upon  which  this  objection  is  raised,  cannot  be  questioned  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  both  safe  and  just  to  consider  as  dead  every  child  that 
has  not  breathed.  Governed  by  such  a rule,  any  error  that  may  be 
committed  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  mercy.  It  is  true,  that  cer- 
tainty is  as  desirable  here  as  in  any  other  case,  for  the  destruction  of  a 
feeble  child  is  a crime  as  enormous  as  that  of  a vigorous  and  healthy 
one,  and  the  punishment  of  the  murderer  of  the  one  is  equally  an  ob- 
ject of  public  concern  with  that  of  the  other.  But  in  the  language  of 
a distinguished  writer  on  this  subject,  “ pour  le  punir,  il  faut  le  con- 
stater;  et  lorsque  les  limites  de  Part  nous  refusent  le  degre  de  certi- 
tude que  nous  ambitionnons,  la  clemence,  que  dis-je,  la  crainte  d’im- 
moler  Pinnocence  devra  Pemporter  sur  toute  autre  consideration.”* 

This  objection,  so  far  from  showing  the  inconclusiveness  of  this  test, 
serves  only  to  establish  more  clearly  its  absolute  necessity.  It  is  by 
resorting  to  it  alone,  that  the  sacrifice  of  innocence  can  be  prevented, 
for  who  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  deciding  that  a child  had* 
been  born  alive,  when  no  evidence  could  be  discovered  of  its  having 
respired  ? 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 

1.  That  when  the  lungs  sink  in  water,  it  must  be  from  one  or  other 
of  the  following  causes  : the  total  want  of  respiration — feeble  and  im- 
perfect respiration — some  disease  of  the  lungs  rendering  them  specifi- 
cally heavier  than  water. 

2.  As  the  lungs  may  sink  from  other  causes  than  the  absence  of 

respiration,  their  mere  sinking  is  no  decisive  proof  of  the  child’s  having 
been  born  dead.  ° 


3.  As,  however,  the  sinking  from  the  want  of  respiration  may  easily 

be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  the  result  of  other  causes  it 
follows,  ’ 

4.  That,  with  due  precautions,  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  is  a safe  test 
that  the  child  was  not  born  alive. 

I have  now  gone  through  the  discussion  of  this  subject;  and  although 
the  general  conclusion  i«  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
hydrostatic  test,  yet  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  necessity  of  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  to  enable  the  professional  wit- 
ness to  do  justice  to  himself  and  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  much  to 
be  feared,  that  from  the  ignorance  of  some,  and  the  precipitancy  of 
T S'-eat  and  fatal  errors  have  not  unfrequently  been  committed. 

f rth  lhere,fore’  hec  >mpr?per  to  present  a summary  of  practical 
n</es  for  the  guidance  of  the  physician  when  called  to  the  examination 
o a case,  which,  of  all  others,  demands  a combination  of  the  exercise 
of  the  soundest  judgment,  and  the  most  profound  knowledge. 

1.  As  preliminary  to  any  examinations  of  the  lungs,  the  child  should 


* Manuel  d’Autopsie  Cudavcrique,  par  C.  C.  II.  Marc,  p.  ljo. 
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be  weighed,  and  the  general  appearance  and  condition  of  the  body 
should  be  particularly  noted,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  follow, 
ing  points,  viz.  if  the  child  be  full  grown — if  the  different  parts  of  its 
body  be  well-proportioned — it  the  shoulders  be  uncommonly  large, 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  head — if  any  tumours  are  to  be 
found  upon  the  body — if  the  cord  be  unusually  short — and,  finally,  if 
any  symptoms  of  putrefaction  be  present. 

2.  The  chest  should  then  be  carefully  opened,  and  the  following 
things  noticed;  the  general  shape  of  the  thorax,  whether  it  be  much 
arched  or  otherwise — if  the  lungs  be  collapsed  or  dilated — whether 
they  cover  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pericardium  and  heart — whether 
their  colour  he  deep  red  or  lighter — whether  there  he  any  appearance 
of  disease  or  of  putrefaction. 

3.  The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  chest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  the  necessary  experiments  upon  the  lungs.  The 
aorta  and  vena  cava  should  first  be  tied  near  the  heart,  and  then  cut 
beyond  the  ligatures ; the  trachea  should  then  be  also  divided.  The 
lungs,  together  with  the  heart,  are  now  to  be  taken  out  of  the  chest, 
and  to  he  submitted  to  an  additional  inspection,  to  ascertain 'whether 
they  are  sound  or  diseased,  and  if  they  are  at  all  affected  by  putre- 
faction. 

4.  A convenient  vessel  containing  water  should  now  he  provided, 
and  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
in  which  the  lungs  are  to  he  immersed.  The  reason  of  this  will  he 
perfectly  obvious,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  varies  with  its  temperature  ; thus,  for  instance,  water  at  100  deg. 
is  lighter  than  water  at  60  deg.  and  still  lighter  than  at  40  deg.  Be- 
sides, if  the  water  he  too  hot,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  expanding  the 
lungs,  and  thus  favour  their  floating,  ’especially  when  there  already 
exists  a tendency  to  putrefaction.  Jf,  on  the  contrary,  its  tempera- 
ture he  too  low,  the  air-cells  may  he  contracted,  and  much,  of  the  air 
be  thus  expelled.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should  therefore  he 
regulated  by  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Another  precaution  relative 
to  the  water  is,  that  it  should  not  be  impregnated  with  sail,  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  saline  water,  a body 
might  float  in  it,  which  would  sink  in  fresh  water. 

5.  The  lungs,  together  with  the  heart,  should  then  be  cautiously 
placed  in  water,  and  it  should  he  observed  whether  they  float  or  sink  ; 
if' they  float,  whether  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  just  under  it; 
if  they  sink,  whether  they  do  so  rapidly  or  gradually. 

6.  The  lungs  should  then  he  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  after 
tying  the  pulmonary  vessels,  they  should  be  separated  from  the  heart, 
and  accurately  weighed. 

7.  The  lungs  should  then  be  replaced  in  the  water,  to  see  whether 
they  sink  or  float,  and  in  what  way. 

8.  The  two  lobes  should  then  be  separated,  and  the  same  experiment 
repeated  upon  each,  noticing  ihe  difference,  if  any,  between  them.  If 
one  only  floats,  see  if  it  he  the  right  one. 

9.  Each  lobe  should  then  he  divided  into  a number  of  pieces,  taking 
care  not  to  confound  the  fragments  of  one  lobe  with  those  of  the  other, 
and  upon  each  of  these  the  same  experiments  should  be  instituted. 
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10.  While  cutting;  the  lungs,  observe  if  there  be  any  crepitus;  if 
i the  vessels  are  charged  with  blood  ; and  if  there  be  any  ti;aces  of 
I disease. 

11.  If  any  of  the  sections  of  the  lungs  float,  they  should  be  taken 
and  squeezed  forcibly  in  the  hand,  and  then  replaced  in  the  water,  to 
determine  whether  after  this  they  will  sink. 

Having  gone  through  these  different  processes,  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  them  are  evident.  If  there  is  nothing  to  be  discovered  on 
the  body  of  the  child,  to  favor  the  belief  that  it  might  have  lost  its  life 
during  delivery — if  the  lungs  be  not  touched  by  putrefaction,' nor  be 
artificially  inflated — if,  on  cutting  into  them,  a crepitus  he  perceptible 
— if  the  entire  lungs,  as  well  as  the  separate  divisions  of  them,  remain 
on  the  surface  of  the  water — if,  after  squeezing  portions  of  the  lungs, 
they  still  continue  to  float — then  the  mass  of  evidence  is  irresistible 
that  the  infant  was  born  alive,  and  enjoyed  perfect  respiration.  If  only 
the  right  lung,  or  its  pieces,  float,  the  respiration  has  been  less  perfect. 
If  some  pieces  only  float,  while  the  greater  number  sink,  it  proves 
respiration  to  have  been  still  less  complete.  On  the  other  band,  if  nei- 
ther the  entire  lungs,  nor  any  section  of  them,  float  in  water,  the  in- 
ference is  decisive  that  the  child  never  respired. 

Having  noticed  at  sufficient  length  the  various  circumstances  relating 
to  the  hydrostatic  test,  I shall  next  consider, 

( b ) Ploucquet’ s test.  This  test  was  first  announced  by  its  author, 
M.  Ploucquet,  in  1782;  and  I have  already  bad  occasion  to  explain 
the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.* 

Beautiful  and  decisive  as  this  test  appears  to  be,  and  correc  t as  tile 
general  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  certainly  is,  objections  of  a 
very  serious  character  have  been  brought  against  it.  For  the  purpose 
of  showing  to  what  confidence  it  is  entitled,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
some  of  the  more  important  objections. 

Examination  of  objections.  1.  There  is  no  fixed  proportion  between 
the  weight  of  the  lungs  and  the  weight  of  the  body. 

An  appeal  to  facts  and  experiments  must  of  course  determine  the 
value  of  this  objection.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands,  that 
M.  Ploucquet  deduced  his  theory  from  a very  limited  number  of  ex- 
periments. In  one  child  born  dead,  he  found  the  comparative  weight 
of  the  lungs  to  the  body  to  be  as  1 to  67;  in  another,  as  1 to  70;  in  a 
third,  which  had  been  born  alive,  it  was  found  to  be  as  2 tot  70,  or  as 
1 to  35.  These  were  all  the  experiments  which  he  had  made  when  he 
promulgated  the  general  conclusion  which  he  drew  from  them.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the 
subject,  it  has  since  then  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ablest  medical 
jurists,  and  their  researches  have  tended  very  materially  to  diminish 
the  confidence  originally  placed  in  this  test.  The' most  extensive 
experiments  yet  made  on  this  subject,  were  those  conducted  by  M. 
Chaussier  at  Paris,  and  M.  Schmitt  at  Vienna.  The  following  are 
the  results  of  some  of  their  observations: 


See  page  1G1  of  this  work. 
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Experiments  on  the  bodies  of  infants  tcho  I Experiments  on  the  bodies  of  infants  tcho 
had  respired.  | had  not  respired. 


iVl.  Schmitt.  | 1V1.  Chaussier.  ||  M.  Schmitt. 

M.  Chaussier. 
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II.  Even  admitting  that  there  is  a fixed  proportion  between  t lie 
weight  of  the  lungs  and  the  bodv.  it  is  very  different  from  that  of  M. 
Ploucquet. 

This  objection  is  certainly  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Schmitt 
and  Chaussier,  already  recorded,  as  also  by  those  of  Hartmann.  This 
latter  physician  makes  the  proportion  to  be,  in  an  infant  which  has 
not  breathed,  as  \ to  59  ; and,  in  one  which  has  breathed,  as  1 to  48. 

III.  A third  objection  to  this  test  is,  that  an  excessive  congestion  of 
blood  might  occur  in  the  lungs  of  a foetus  that  had  never  respired, 
which  should  render  them  equal  in  weight  to  the  lungs  of  a foetus  which 
had  respired.j- 

To  this  M.  Ploucquet  himself  replies,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  such 
a congestion  to  take  place  in  lungs  that  have  never  respired,  as  shall 
render  their  weight  equal  to  that  consequent  upon  respiration,  because 
the  foramen  ovale  and  the  canalis  arteriosus  offer  so  easy  a passage  to 
the  current  ot  blood,  even  when  flowing  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
that  no  determination  of  consequence  can  exist  towards  the  pulmonary 
vessels. 

IV.  A fourth  objection  has  been  drawn,  from  the  alteration  produced 
by  putrefaction,  in  the  relative  weight  of  the  lungs  and  body. 

On  this.  Professor  Mahon  remarks,  “ that  this  may  be  the  case  if 


* Dictionaire  dcs  Sciences  Medicales,  Art.  Docimasib  Pulmonaike — and  a trans- 
lat'd! of  the  same  in  the  Western  Quarterly  Reporter,  No.  IV. 
t Mahon,  vol.2,  p.454. 
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the  putrefaction  be  very  great,  but  then  the  foetus  cannot  be  subjected 
to  any  examination  upon  which  a medico-legal  decision  can  be  founded. 
But,  if  the  putrefaction  has  not  advanced  far,  as  die  lungs  resist  its  effects 
longer  than  any  other  part,  we  may  try  the  application  ol  the  proposed 
test,  to  corroborate  the  results  afforded  by  the  hydrostatic  trials. 

With  the  view  of  satisfying  myself  with  regard  to  the  correctness  of 
the  test  of  M.  Ploucquet,  I had  commenced  a series  of  experiments, 
which  nothing  but  the  want  of  subjects  lias  prevented  me  from  prose- 
cuting as  extensively  as  I originally  contemplated. 

Exp.  1.  New-York,  April  5,  1821.  1 was  requested  by  the  coroner 
to  examine  a male  child,  which  had  been  found  dead,  exposed  in  one 
of  our  streets.  From  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  child,  and  from  a 
variety  of  concurring  observations  upon  the  lungs  and  other  parts  of 
the  body',  no  doubt  remained  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and 
had  performed  complete  and  perfect  respiration.  In  this  case,  the  re- 
lative weight  of  the  lungs  and  body  was  as  1 to  35^. 

Exp.  2.  Feb.  2,  1822.  A female  child,  found  exposed  in  Anthony- 
street,  was  examined  by  Dr.  Dyckman  and  myself,  in  the  presence  of 
the  coroner.  The  child  had  evidently  respired.  In  this  case,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  lungs  to  the  body  was  as  1 to  37-§. 

Exp.  3.  June  26,  1S2I.  Examined  a child  which  had  been  found 
in  a sink — appeared  to  be  of  full  size.  The  whole  body  was  in  a state 
of  putrefaction  ; the  lungs  were  also  found  in  a similar  condition.  After 
a very  careful  and  minute  examination,  1 satisfied  myself  that  the  child 
had  not  been  born  alive.  The  proportion  here  between  the  weight  of, 
the  lungs  and  the  body,  was  as  1 to  464. 

Exp.  4.  May  7,  1822.  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis  requested  me  to  inspect 
with  him  a foetus,  the  delivery  of  which  he  had  attended  three  or  four 
days  previously.  It  had  reached  about  the  fifth  month,  and  was  judged 
to  have  been  dead  in  the  uterus  about  six  days  before  delivery,  owing 
to  an  accident  which  had  happened  to  the  mother.  The  foetus  was  at 
present  in  a state  of  incipient  decomposition  ; the  lungs,  however,  were 
prefectly  sound.  The  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  lungs  and 
the  body,  was  as  1 to  29. 

Exp.  5.  Oct.  18,  1822.  Another  case,  similar  to  the  preceding, 
was  examined  by  Dr.  Francis  and  myself.  The  child  was  born 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  month,  in  a state  of  decomposition.  The 
lungs  were  perfectly  sound.  The  proportion  between  the  lungs  and 
the  body,  was  as  1 to  39^. 

The  two  first  ot  the  cases  just  detailed,  certainly  go  to  support  the 
correctness  of  PloucquePs  test.  The  approximation  is  unquestionably 
as  near  as  the  nature  of  the  case  is  capable  of.  The  three  last  seem  to 
prove  that  putrefaction  does  effect,  a material  change  in  the  relative 
weights  of  the  lungs  and  body. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  that  has  been  urged  against  the  test 
ol  Ploucquet,  I cannot  conclude,  from  my  own  observations,  that  it 
should  be  entirely  rejected.  Like  every  other  test  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  used  with  caution  ; and  in  all  instances  where  putre- 
faction has  assailed  either  the  body  or  the  lungs  of  the  child,  or  both, 
no  dependance  is  to  be  placed  upon  it. 

* Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  454. 
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After  all,  further  observations  are  still  called  for,  to  settle  the  doubts 
occasioned  by  testimony  so  discordant,  and  even  contradictory  as  that 
presented  to  us  on  this  subject.,  In  no  other  way  can  we  hope  to  reach 
a satisfactory  conclusion.  And  it  is  to  be  wished  that  practitioners  of 
midwifery  would  not  neglect  the  multiplied  opportunities  daily  pre-  | 
sented  to  them,  of  enlarging  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  this  interesting 
and  important  question. 

(c)  Daniel’s  test.  The  principle  of  one  of  the 'tests  proposed  by  M. . 
Daniel,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  test  of  Ploucquet.  He  judges  of  the 
reality  of  respiration  having  taken  place,  from  the  increase  of  weight 
which  a given  quantity  of  water  gains  upon  squeezmg  out  the  lungs  into  > 
it.  He  thinks  it  may  be  known  also  from  measuring  the  periphery  of  f 
the  thorax  and  lungs,  and  comparing  their  dimensions  with  those  of  am 
infant  which  has  not  respired.  With  regard  to  these,  it  must  be: 
granted,  that  the  first  is  inferior  in  precision  to  that  of  M.  Ploucquet;; 
whilst  in  the  second,  it  is  necessary  that  the  observations  and  measure- 
ments should  be  so  exact,  that  many  errors  might  and  would  un- • 
doubtedly  occur. 

(cl)  The  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  very  evident,  that  as  soom 
as  respiration  commences,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  must  necessarily  be 
enlarged  in  every  direction,  to  give  play  to  the  action  of  the  dilated  I 
lungs.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  chest  externally  becomes  more: 
elevated  and  arched,  and  internally  the  diaphragm  descends.  To  ai 
person  accustomed  to  the  examination  of  subjects,  this  descent  will  be 
obvious;  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  other  signs  of  respiration,  is 
one  of  considerable  importance. 

(c)  Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  liver.  It  is  a fact  universally 
known,  that,  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  the  liver  is  much  larger- 
than  it  is  afterwards.  From  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  cir- 
culating system  immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  respiration,, 
the  cat^se  of  this  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  liver  becomes  very  ob- 
vious. It  has  already  been  stated,  that  prior  to  respiration  the  lungs- 
have  scarcely  any  blood  circulating  through  them — hence  they  are 
small  and  collapsed.  As  soon,  however,  as  respiration  is  established,  the: 
pulmonary  vessels  become  charged  with  blood — the  lungs  are  conse- 
quently much  enlarged,  and  their  actual  weight  greatly  increased.. 
Now  there  is  no  question  that  this  blood  is  chiefly  derived  from  the. 
liver,  and  to  this  cause  must  its  lessened  size  be  principally  attributed. 
Besides  supplying  the  lungs  with  blood,  there  is  another  beneficial 
purpose  answered  by  this  diminution  of  the  liver.  If  the  lungs  become, 
enlarged  and  dilated,  it  is  evident  that  the  cavity  of  the  chest  must; 
also  be  proportionably  augmented,  to  enable  them  to  perform  their, 
functions  without  restraint  or  injury.  By  the  diminution  of  the; 
liver  this  is  most  effectually  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  by  it  the  cavity, 
ol  the  abdomen  is  thus  lessened  and  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
facilitated.* 

II  this  be  a correct  exposition  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  foetal 
lungs  and  liver,  it  appears  to  me  that  an  examination  of  the  state  of 


* For  a very  able  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  the  foetal  liver,  see  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Bryce,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for 
January,  1815. 
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the  liver  must  throw  very  considerable  light  upon  the  question  of  a 
child’s  having  been  born  alive. 

If  the  size  of  the  liver  in  the  foetal  state  be  owing  to  the  large 
supply  of  blood  which  it  then  receives,  and  if  it  uniformly  loses  a por- 
tion of  this  blood  after  respiration  commences,  it  strikes  me  that  a 
comparison  of  the  weight  of  the  liver  before  and  after  respiration, 
with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  would  assist  us  very  materially  in 
deciding  whether  a child  had  been  born  alive  or  not.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  proposed  test  is  founded,  is  certainly  just,  and  in  prac- 
tice it  would  not  be  liable  to  more  serious  objections, than  that  of  M. 
Ploucquet.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  serve  in  all  cases  to  prove  the 
accuracy  of  this  latter  test.  To  exemplify — if  by  the  application  of 
the  test  of  Ploucquet  in  a case  of  supposed  infanticide,  it  should  be 
found  that  the  lungs  had  acquired  the  weight  of  those  of  a child  that 
had  respired,  and  if,  by  a subsequent  examination  of  the  liver,  it  should 
appear  that  this  organ  had  lost  none  of  its  foetal  blood,  then  there  would 
be  just  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  increased  weight  of  the  lungs 
was  owing  not  to  respiration,  but  to  some  other  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  experiments  upon  the  liver  should  indicate 
that  respiration  has  taken  place,  while  the  lungs  themselves  exhibit  no 
sign  of  it,  then  the  diminished  weight  of  the  liver  must  be  attributed 
to  some  other  cause,  and  no  possible  error  could  arise  from  this  source. 

If,  however,  experiments  both  upon  the  liver  and  the  lungs  coincide 
in  supporting  the  same  opinion,  who  will  deny  that  this  concurrence  of 
different  tests  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  and  conclusiveness  of 
the  testimony. 

By  no  writer  on  forensic  medicine  that  has  fallen  under  my  exami- 
nation, has  this  test  been  suggested  ; and  I throw  it  out  at  present,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  attract  the  attention  of  inquirers  on  this  interest- 
ing subject. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  those  engaged  in  medico-legal  deci- 
sions, that  any  single  individual  test  taken  apart  from  all  others,  must 
necessarily  be  unsatisfactory.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  proofs  and 
I tests  become  multiplied,  are  the  chances  of  deception  and  erroneous 
judgments  diminished;  and  more  especially  is  this  the  case,  when 
these  proofs  come  in  full  and  direct  support  of  each  other.  They 
then  furnish  a mass  of  clear  and  consistent  evidence,  capable  of  sa- 
t tisfying  both  the  witness  and  the  judge. 

(f)  ’The  discharge  of  the  meconium.  Authors  do  not  agree  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  meconium.  The  opinion,  however,  which 
seems  most  plausible,  considers  it  to  be  the  bile  collected  in  the  foetal 
liver,  and  which  is  propelled  from  that  organ  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
by  the  compression  which  the  liver  necessarily  sustains  as  soon  as  res- 
piration commences.*  The  same  compression  afterwards  expels  it 
from  the  intestinal  canal.  Upon  this  principle,  the  connection  between 
respiration  and  the  discharge  of  the  meconium  is  perfectly  plain. 

! Too  much  stress  should  not,  however,  be  laid  upon  this  circumstance, 
o!  For  although  Mr.  Bryce  asserts,  that  “ there  is  no  instance  in  which 
> iufants  born  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  have  ever  suffered  this 
k *' * 

* Bryce  on  the  fretal  liver.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.  Blumenbach's  Phy- 
siology, p.  359,  Am.  ed.  r 
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evacuation  previous  to  their  birth,”  yet  we  have  the  high  authority 
of  I)r.  Denman  to  the  contrary,  who  states,  that  he  met.  with  a case 
in  which  the  meconium  was  discharged  upwards  of  thirty'hours  before 
the  child  was  born.* 

('(/)  The  stale  of  the  bladder.  Anterior  to  birth,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  bladder  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  urine.  If, 
therefore,  on  examination  it  should  be  found  empty,  the  presumption 
is  in  favor  of  the  child  having  been  born  alive,  and  of  having  lived 
sufficiently  long  to  pass  its  urine  by  its  own  efforts.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  test  is  liable  to  many  exceptions,  and  should  not 
therefore  be  infallibly  relied  on.  It  is  not  impossible,  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a child  may  void  its  urine  before  birth;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a child  born  alive,  may  die  before  it  has  performed  that 
function. 

Having  considered  the  various  proofs  by  which  it  may  be  known 
whether  a child  was  born  alive,  we  are  next  to  inquire  into  the  means 
by  which  it  came  to  its  end. 

Of 'the  various  means  by  which  a child’s  death  may  be  caused.  These 
are  classified  by  systematic  writers,  as  those  of  omission,  and  those  of 
commission.  The  former  include  all  those  which  prove  fatal  by  the 
neglect  of  those  precautions  which  are  necessary  to  be  attended  to 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child;  the  latter  embrace  all  direct 
acts  of  violence,  designed  to  take  away  life.  The  division  is  certainly  a 
happy  one,  as  it  leads  to  a distinction  of  some  consequence  in  practice..! 
It  keeps  constantly  in  the  view  of  the  physician  and  the  jury,  the  im- 
portant  truth,  that  most  of  those  belonging  to  the  one,  may  be  palliated  I 
or  explained  on  the  grounds  of  ignorance,  or  want  of  presence  of  mind;;jj 
whilst  the  other  are  more  generally  the  products  of  premeditated  I 
malice,  and  therefore  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  same  source  of  justifi-  | 
cation. 

Infanticide  by  omission,  (a)  The  death  of  a child  newly  born  may 
be  caused  by  omitting  to  remove  it  from  that  state  of  supination  f in  | 
which  it  sometimes  comes  into  the  world.  In  this  way,  respiration 
may  be  effectually  prevented,  by  the  mouth  of  the  child  being  closely 
applied  to  the  bed-elothes,  or  other  substances  in  its  way.  Dr.  W. 
Hunter  relates  an  instance  of  achild  dying,  from  its  face  lying  in  a pool 
made  by  the  uterine  discharges,  where  not  the  least  suspicion  of  any  I 
evil  design  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the  mother.  J A case,  in  i 
some  respects  similar,  lately  occurred  to  myself.  A woman,  whom  II 
had  engaged  to  attend  in  her  lying-in,  was  suddenly  taken  with  labour-- 
pains,  rather  before  the  time  the  event  was  anticipated.  I was  sent  for  i 
shortly  after,  but  before  I reached  the  house,  she  had  been  delivered  ofaj 
male-child,  which  I found  lying  dead  under  the  bed-clothes.  TbeJ 
mother  informed  me  that  the  child  had  been  born  about  half-an-hour,  I 
and  that  she  had  heard  it  cry,  but  as  she  was  alone,  she  had  been  unable 
to  give  it  any  assistance.  Mot  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  criminal  j 
intention  could  for  a single  moment  he  cherished.  The  woman  wasi 


* Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  395. 

+ FoderS,  vol.  4,  p.  540. 

J Observations  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  murder  in  the  case  of  bastard- 
children. 
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married,  and  had  engaged  me  to  attend  her  some  weeks  before  the  event 
took  place.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  in  which  death  arises  from  this 
source,  the  circumstantial  evidence  must  decide  their  criminality. 

[b)  Omitting  to  preserve  the  necessary  warmth  of  the  child.  It  is 
needless  to  dweli  upon  the  necessity  of  those  precautions,  which  are 
generally  resorted  to,  after  the  birth  of  a child,  in  order  to  preserve  a 
proper  degree  of  temperature.  They  are  founded  equally  upon  expe- 
rience and  good  sense.  If,  therefore,  they  have  been  neglected  in  any 
case,  it  isjust  to  attribute  it  to  design,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the 
delivery  render  it  probable  that  it  proceeded  from  ignorance,  or  want 
of  the  proper  means.  In  either  case,  however,  the  physician  may  be 
called  upon  to  decide,  whether  the  death  is  to  be  atiributed  to  the  action 
of  the  cold,  or  to  some  other  cause.  The  remarks  of  Fodere  on  this 
point  are  so, very  just,  that  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  him  ; ” If  the 
body  of  an  infant  is  found  stiff,  discoloured,  shrivelled,  and  naked,  or 
with  only  a slight  covering  on  it  in  a cold  place,  buried  under  stones,  or 
under  the  earth,  and  from  trials  upon  the  lungs  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
respired;  and  if  the  great  internal  vessels  are  found' gorged  with  blood, 
accompanied  with  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavities,  whilst  the  cuta- 
neous vessels  are  contracted  and  almost  empty,  and  when  no  other  cause 
of  death  can  be  detected,  one  cannot  do  less  than  attribute  it  to  the 


cold,  and  consider  this  abandonment  ^nd  neglect  of  care,  the  necessity 
of  which  are  obvious  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  as  a manifest  inten- 
tion to  make  away  with  the  child.”* 

fc)  Omitting  to  administer  proper  nourishment,  may  occasion  death. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  long  a new  born  child  may  sustain  life  without 
food.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed  for  any 
length  of  time.  Foder&  says,  the  neglect  of  it  for  twenty-four  hours  is 
not  unattended  with  danger.  When  death  is  occasioned  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, it  may  be  known  by  the  general  emaciation  of  the  body — 
by  the  fetid  and  pungent  odour  which  exhales  from  it,  although 'the 
death  be  very  recent— by  the  eyes  being  open,  and  of  a red  colour.  On 
dissection,  the  intestines  are  found  completely  empty — the  gall-bladder 
enlarged— bile  is  effused  into  the  stomach  and  intestines — the  lungs 
appear  withered,  although  without  any  lesion;  and  otherwise,  all  the 
viscera  are  in  a sound  condition. •(- 

(d)  Omitting  to  tie  the  umbilical  cord.  The  majority  of  medical 
practitioners,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  present  day 
concur  in  the  necessity  of  tying  the  cord,  to  obviate  fatal  hmmorrhaoe 
which  might  ensue  from  the  omission  of  it.  Such  was  the  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  previous  to  the  17th  century  a doubt 
was  not  entertained  with  regard  to  it.  According  to  Federal  J.  Fantoni, 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Turin,  was  the  first  who  suggested  that  this 
precaution  was  useless,  and  that  the  neglect  of  it  was  unattended  with 
any  danger  to  the  life  of  the  child.  After  his  time,  the  same  opinion 
was  adopted  and elefended  by  Michael  Alberti,  in  1731.  and  J.  M.Sdmk- 
zius,%  in  1/dd,  both  professors  in  the  university  of  Halle.  In  1751, 


* Foderfc,  vol.  4,  p.  505.  + Foderi,  vol.  3,  p.  238.  % Ibid.  vol.  4,  p 502 
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Kaltsmidt  maintained  the  same  doctrine  at  Jena.* *  The  argument* 
offered  hy  them  in  defence  of  their  opinion  are  the  following  : 1st, 
They  maintain  that  the  umbilical  vessels,  whether  cut  or  torn,  have  a 
sufficient  contractile  power  to  prevent  any  great  loss  of  blood.  2d, 
That,  because  in  other  animals  it  is  not  necessary  to  tie  the  cord,  there- 
fore it  is  equally  useless  in  the  human  species.  3d,  Kaltsmidt  adduces 
an  argument  from  the  analogy  of  arteries  contracting  spontaneously  in 
some  surgical  operations,  and  he  thence  infers,  that  a similar  contrac- 
tion would  take  place  in  the  vessels  of  the  cord.f 

All  these  arguments  are,  however,  inconclusive,  when  subjected  to  the 
test  of  fair  inquiry.  They  consist  either  of  bold  assertions,  or  false 
inductions.  With  regard  to  the  first,'  it  is  by  no  means  true,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  umbilical  vessels  do  contract  sufficiently  to  prevent 
fatal  haemorrhage.  A few  cases  are  indeed  related,  to  the  truth  of 
which  it  would  be  rjifficult  not  to  give  our  assent,  but  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  solitary  exceptions,  when  it  is  known  that  almost  every  prac- 
titioner in  midwifery  can  testify  to  the  fatal  effects  resulting  from  a 
wilful  or  accidental  neglect  of  tying  the  cord,  j 

The  second  argument  is  no  less  unfounded  than  the  first.  That  there 
is  some  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  human  cord  and  that  of  other 
animals,  is  not  merely  a rational  conjecture,  but  proved  by  actual  obser- 
vation. Professor  Brendel,  in  examining  pups  and  heifers,  found  their 
umbilical  vessels  full  of  rugae,  or  folds,  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
course,  and  their  size  much  less,  also,  in  proportion. § In  another 
place,  the  same  writer  says,  that  in  brutes  the  vessels  of  the  cord  are 
much  smaller  than  in  man,  and  that  when  the  animal  is  born,  they  are, 
in  a measure,  closed  by  a kind  of  cellular  structure. || 

From  this  it  appears,  that  in  brutes 'there  is  a peculiar  construction  of 
the  vessels  of  the  cord,  tending  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them,  and  favouring  their  speedy  contraction  after  they  have  been  cut. 
Besides,  the  manner  in  which  the  cord  is  separated  in  brutes  facilitates 
contraction.  It  is  never  cut  in  them  ; it  is  torn  asunder,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  a vessel  to  contract  under  such  circumstances  is  much  greater. 

The  third  has  still  less  force  than  either  of  the  foregoing  arguments. 
That  arteries  of  inconsiderable  magnitude  sometimes  contract  sponta- 
neously, is  granted.  But  that  vessels  of  a size  equal  to  that  of  the 
umbilical  ones,  do  contract  of  themselves,  cannot  be  admitted,  when  we 
know  that  very  dangerous  haemorrhages  sometimes,  occur  from  vessels 
even  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  cord. 

If,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  this  precaution  bas  been  wilfully 
neglected,  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  impute  it  to  an  intention  to  destroy  the 
child.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  many  instances  it  may  re.-ult 
from  ignorance,  as  in  a first  case  of  pregnancy,  where  the  mother  may 
be  wildly  unacquainted  with  the  danger  arising  from  the  neglect  of  this 
circumstance.^  ^ 


* Foderc,  vol.  4,  p.  509.  + Mahon,  vo).  2,  p.  422,  &c. 

$ Burns’  Midwifery,  p.  447,  8d  ed.  Ilosack’s  MS.  notes  on  Mid.  &c.  &c. 

§ Medicina  Legalis  sive  FoTensis,  p.  19.  ||  Ibid.  p.  If9. 

*1  At  all  events,  it  will  always  be  useful  to  a lawyer,  as  the  assumption  of  the  ignorance 
oftbii  prisoner  will  make  a good  argument  in  Iter  defence. — Editor. 
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As  death  arises  here  solely  from  the  loss  of  blood,  it  may  be  detected 
by  an  examination  of  the  heart  and  arteries..  It  is  well  known,  that  in 
the  bodies  of  those  who  have  not  died  of  haemorrhage,  the  arteries  are 
found  empty,  whilst  the  heart  and  the  veins  are  distended;  hence,  if 
not  merely  the  arteries  but  also  the  heart  and  veins  of  a child  are  found 
destitute  of  blood,  it  is  a certain  proof  of  its  having  died  of  haemorrhage. 

Infanticide  by  commission,  (a)  Premature  tying  of  the  umbilical 
cord.  We  know  that  the  circulation  by  the  cord,  and  respiration,  are 
vicarious  functions,  and  if  one  be  interrupted  or  destroyed  before  the 
other  is  in  operation,  life  must  cease.  It  is  accordingly  laid  down  as  an 
invariable  rule  by  practical  writers,  that  the  cord  should  never  be  tied, 
or  divided,  until  respiration  has  been  perfectly  established.*  It  would 
be  difficult,  however,  when  death  arises  from  this  source,  to  impute  it 
to  a malicious  design,  as  the  presumption  would  generally  be,  that  it 
arose  from  ignorance,  except  where  a profiessed  accoucheur  was  impli- 
cated. 

( b ) Wounds  and  bruises.  These  resemble  so  much  similar  injuries 
in  the  adult,  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  them.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that  the  heads  of  children  are  sometimes  very 
much  swollen  from  compression,  during  a difficult  and  tedious  labour. 
This,  therefore,  should  not  be  confounded  with  those  swellings  and 
bruises  which  are  consequent  upon  blows  voluntarily  inflicted  after 
birth. f 

One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  destroying  a child,  appears  to 


* Burns’  Midwifery,  p.  447,  3d  ed. 

+ To  ascertain  the  effects  upon  the  head  of  a child  falling  from  different  heights, 
the  following  very  instructive  experiments  were  made  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and 
are  detailed  by  Lecieux  : 

« 1st.  Fifteen  infants,  who  had  died  after  their  birth, but  in  whom  there  was  no  alter- 
ation in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  were  selected,  and  after  having  been  raised  up  by 
the  feet  so  that  the  head  was  at  the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches,  were  suffered  to 
fall  perpendicularly  upon  a hard  floor,  and  by  anatomical  examination,  it  was  found 
that  in  twelve  of  them  there  was  a longitudinal  or  angular  fracture  of  one  of  the 
parietal  bones,  and  sometimes  of  both. 

“ 2d.  In  the  same  manner  fifteen  infants  were  suffered  to  fall  from  a height  of 
three  feet,  and  on  dissection  there  was  found,  in  twelve  cases,  a fracture  of  the  parietal 
bones,  in  some  extending  to  the  os  frontis.  When  suffered  to  fall  from  a greater 
height,  the  membranous  commissures  of  the  cranium  were  relaxed,  and  even  broken 
in  some  places;  frequently  the  form  of  the  brain  was  changed,  and  in  some  cases 
there  was  found  under  the  meninges,  or  in  the  thick  part  of  the  meninges,  an  eccliy- 
mosis,  an  extravasation  of  blood  produced  by  the  rupture  of  vessels;  and  it  was  only 
in  infants  whose  bones  were  very  soft  and  flexible,  that  no  fracture  was  found. 

“ 3d.  After  having  placed  on  a table  the  head  of  a child  that  had  died  soon  after  its 
birth,  it  was  pressed  in  different  places  very  strongly  by  the  two  thumbs,  on  different 
parts  of  the  surface ; and  in  fifteen  experiments  of  this  kind,  seven  caused  long  itudinal 
fractures  of  greater  or  less  extent  in  one  or  other  of  the  parietals ; in  others,  there 
was  only  perceived  a depression  or  sinking  ofjhe  bones.  In  the  greatest  number,  the 
head  was  deformed  or  flattened,  and  the  membranous  commissures  exhibited  a sensible 
relaxation. 

“ 4th.  Finally,  the  head,  supported  on  a table,  was  struck  strongly,  and  in  different 
places,  with  a short  round  stick.  This  experiment  always  caused  a deformity  or  flat- 
toping  of  the  head,  multiplied  fractures,  with  separation  of  splinters,  relaxation,  in 
some  places,  rupture  of  the  sutures,  and  finally  extravasation  of  blood.” — Diet,  deo 
Sciences  Med.  and  West.  Quarterly  Reporter,  No.,3. 
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have  been  that  of  thrusting  a sharp  instrument  into  its  head  through 
the  fontanelles.  Gui-Patin  relates  of  a midwife  who  was  executed  at 
Paris  for  having  murdered  several  children,  by  plunging  a needle 
into  the  head  while  presenting  at  the  os  externum."'  Brendel  also 
speaks  of  the  same  horrible  practice.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  re- 
lated by  Belloc,  where,  upon  examination,  he  found  the  instrument 
had  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain. f In  such  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  shave  the  head,  when  a 
slight  ecchymosis  will  be  found  around  the  puncture;  and  it  is  then 
proper  to  pursue  the  examination  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  to 
discover  the  extent  of  the  wound.  Indeed,  this  minute  anatomical 
investigation  is  absolutely  requisite  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
for  tumours  and  extravasations  on  the  scalp  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  occur  during  delivery,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
malicious  intent.  Needles,  or  other  sharp  instruments,  are  sometimes 
thrust  into  other  parts  of  the  child,  such  as  the  temples,  the  internal 
canthus  of  the  eyes,  I the  neck,  the  thorax  about  the  region  of  the 
heart,  ||  and  the  abdomen.  Similar  investigations  with  those  above- 
mentioned  must  be  resorted  to  in  all  these  cases,  and  where,  from  the 
situation  of  the  wound,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  inflicted 
after  delivery,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
lungs,  to  discover  if  the  child  had  respired. 

In  all  examinations  of  contusions,  two  cautions  ought  to  be  ob- 
served: viz.  to  distinguish  them  from  the  discoloured  spots  which 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the'  body  at  the  commencement  of  putre- 
faction, and,  not  to  confound  accidents  which  may  occur  during  dis- 
section, with  those  resulting  from  blows  and  other  acts  of  violence. 

(c)  The  death  of  a new-born  infant  may  be  caused  by  preventing 
its  respiration.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways;  viz.  by 
drowning,  hanging,  or  strangulation — smothering  under  bed-clothes, 
&c. — suffocating,  by  thrusting  various  articles  into  the  mouth  and 
nostrils. 

Drowning.  If  a child  is  found  immersed  in  water,  the  questions 
to  be  determined  are,  Was  it  born  alive?  and  was  it  put  into  the  wa- 
ter before  or  after  its  death  ? 

As  the  subject  of  drowning  will  be  discussed  in  a subsequent  chap- 
ter, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  more  concerning  it  at  present,  than 
that  the  signs  of  it  in  the  new-born  infant  are  precisely  the  same  as 
those  in  the  adult. 

Hanging  or  strangulation.  Where  a cord  has  been  used,  a cir- 
cular mark  will  be  perceived  around  the  neck;  in  other  instances, 
ecchymoses  will  be  found  on  the  neck — the  face  livid — tongue  swollen 
and  projecting,  and  mouth  frothy.  On  dissection,  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  and  the  jugular  veins  are  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  lungs 
are  livid  and  covered  with  spots.  It  is  objected  to  the  correctness  of 
any  decision  unfavourable  to  the  accused,  that  all  these  signs  may 
have  been  the  result  of  accidental  strangulation,  from  the  umbilical 


• Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  409.  t Cours  dc  Med.  Leg.  p.  93. 

t Preclect.  Academ.  J.  G.  Brendelii,  p.  188.  ||  Fodenb  vbl.  4,  p.  492. 
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cord  eucircling  the  neck  of  the  child  while  yet  in  the  uterus.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  have  doubtless  occurred,*  but  they  are  rare,  and 
can  only  happen  when  the  cord  is  of  an  extraordinary  length.  + 
They  can  also  be  very  easily  distinguished  from  wilful  strangulation 
after  birth,  by  experiments  upon  the  lungs.  In  the  former,  the  child 
cannot  have  respired;  and  this  will  be  indicated  by  the  application  of 
the  various  tests  which  have  been  pointed  out.  Besides  this,  there 
are  other  marks  of  discrimination.  In  the  latter,  there  are  perhaps 
the  traces  of  fingers  left  on  the  neck  in  the  form  of  ecchymoses,  or 
an  excoriation  of  the  epidermis;  while  in  the  former,  from  the  lu- 
bricity of  the  umbilical  cord,  this  will  not  be  found. 

There  is  another  accident  sometimes  occurring  to  the  cord,  which 
it  is  of  consequence  to  recollect.  It  is  the  formation  of  knots  in  it, 
occasioned  probably  by  the  child  passing  through  a coil  of  it  during 
labour.  Smellie  relates  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  kind.  J A 
similar  one  fell  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Hosack.  ||  Now,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  where  the  child  was  born  dead,  or  died  a short  time  after 
birth,  ignorance  might  impute  the  existence  of  these  knots  to  a crimi- 
nal intention  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  The  method  of  detecting 
this,  is  similar  to  that  in  the  former  case.  The  length  of  the  cord 
must  be  noticed,  as  they  can  only  take  .place  where  it  is  very  long; 
and  experiments  must  be  made  upon  the  lungs  to  determine  if  the 
child  was  born  alive. 

When  the  child  has  been  smothered,  under  bed-clothes,  &c.  the  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  to  form  a decision,  that  wilful  murder  has 
been  committed,  besides  those  which  characterize  strangulation  gene- 
rally, are,  the  place  where  the  body  is  found — the  floating  of  the 
lungs — and  the  absence  of  any  other  probable  cause  to  which  its 
death  can  be  attributed. 

When  respiration  has  been  interrupted  by  articles  put  into  the 
mouth , nostrils,  or  throat,  dissection  can  alone  detect  the  cause. 

The  child  may  also  have  been  suffocated  by  the  turning  back  of  the 
tongue  upon  the  epiglottis.  This  can  only  be  caused  when  there  is 
some  natural  deficiency  in  the  frsenum  of  the  tongue,  or  when  it  has 
been  lacerated,  either  by  the  child  itself  in  the  act  of  sucking,  or  by 
the  application  of  violence.  If,  therefore,  a child  has  not  sucked, 
and  the  frsenum  is  found  torn,  it  is  just  to  conclude,  that  it  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  criminal  interference.  § 

( d)  Laxation  and  fracture  of  the  neck  has  been  caused  by  forcibly 
twisting  the  head  of  the  child,  or  pulling  it  backwards.  51  In  such 
cases,  the  vertebrae  are  fractured,  the  ligaments  ruptured,  and  death 
is  caused  by  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  ■ This  will 
be  known  from  the  local  derangements,  and  from  the  position  of  the 
head;  and,  on  dissection,  from  the  blood  found  effused  amongst  the 


'*  Bums’  Midwifery,  p.  142,  3d  ed. 

t Burns  says  the  usual  length  of  the  cord  is  two  feet,  p.  142. 
t Sraellie’s  Mjdwifery,  vol.  2,  p.  142.  Burns’  Midwifery,  p.  142. 
lj  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  20. 

§ Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  495,  II  Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  409,. 
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cervical  muscles,  or  in  the  vertebral  canal,  and  from  the  fracture  of 
the  first  or  second  vertebra,  or  both. 

(e ) Exposure  to  noxious  airs.  This  is  a mode  of  destroying  life 
which  cannot  be  frequently  resorted  to.  Women  have  been  known, 
however,  to  destroy  their  offspring  by  exposing  them  to  the  fumes  of 
sulphur.  According  to  Alberti,  this  may  be  known,  on  dissection, 
from  the  livid  appearance  of  the  lungs.* 

(f)  Poisons.  These  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  in  various 
ways.  They  may  be  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  in  the  form  of  odours — 
or  they  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  mixed  with  food — or  they 
may  be  received  in  the  form  of  injections — or  be  absorbed  through 
the  skin. 

When  the  poisonous  substance  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  it  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  subjected  to  the 
various  tests  which  chemistry  supplies  for  detecting  its  presence.  In 
cases  where  the  cutaneous  absorbents  have  been  the  medium  of  con- 
veying it  into  the  system,  it  may  be  very  difficult,  generally,  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  death.  In  some  instances,  an  eruption  on  the 
skin,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  substance  which  has  been  employ- 
ed, aided  by  circumstantial  evidence,  may  lead  to  a discovery. 

Such  are  the  various  means  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
the  death  of  a new-born  child.  It  may  be  almost  superfluous  to  sug- 
gest, that  extreme  caution  is  always  necessary  in  making  up  a de- 
cision in  a case  of  infanticide.  A child  sometimes  expires  in  con- 
vulsions, a short  time  after  birth,  without  any  evident  cause.  At 
other  times,  its  death  may  be  occasioned  by  causes  perfectly  natural, 
and  yet  so  far  concealed  from  observation,  as  to  create  suspicions  of 
violence  having  been  inflicted.  Introsusception  is  said  to  be  com- 
mon to  children, f and  of  course  can  only  be  detected  on  dissection. 
The  premature  obliteration  of  the  foramen  ovale, I as  well  as  its  im- 
perfect closure,  may  also,  without  doubt,  sometimes  occasion  its  death. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  child  was  born  alive,  and  that  its 
death  was  owing  to  violence,  we  are  next  to  inquire  into  the  relations 
of  the  child  with  the  supposed  mother.  As  already  stated,  the  ques- 
tions here  to  be  investigated  are  the  following: 

1.  Has  the  woman  been  really  pregnant?  For  the  necessary 
information  on  this  head,  see  chapter  6. 

~.  Has  she  been  actually  delivered?  See  chapter  7. 

3.  Does  the  pregnancy  and  delivery  correspond  as  to  time,  &c. 
with  the  appearance  of  the  child? 

Circumstantial  evidence.  Although  this  does  not  strictly  apper- 
tain to  a medical  discussion  of  this  subject,  yet  there  are  some  points 
embraced  under  it,  concerning  which  the  testimony  of  the  physician 
may  be  required. 


* Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  409. 

Livor  of  appearance,  where  no  better  proof  exists,  must  go  for  nothing.  Any  one 
who  has  attended  much  to  dissection,  must  have  seen  innumerable  instances  of  every 
shade  of  livor,  and  in  all  the  ditterent  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  for  which 
no  satisfactory  reason  could  be  found  in  the  previous  history  of  the  disease  of  which 
the  subject  died. — Editor. 

t Male's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  101.  J Mahon,  vol.  3,  p.  406. 
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1.  It  may  be  urged  in  excuse  for  a woman  on  a trial  for  child- 
murder,  that  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  she 

j might  have  been  ignorant  of  her  actual  condition,  and  therefore 
.might  have  bee^n  suddenly  overtaken  with  the  pains  of  labour,  when 
it  was  out  of  her  power  to  command  assistance,  and  thus  the  child 
have  lost  its  life.  To  all  this,  a very  plain  and  concise  reply  may  be 
made.  However  difficult  it  may  be  for  a physician  to  say  positively 
in  all  cases  whether  a woman  is  pregnant  or  not,  yet  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  the  woman  herself  to  entertain  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  If 
she  has  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  a seducer,  and  if  she  afterwards 
experiences  those  changes  and  developements  in  her  system  which 
accompany  a state  of  impregnation,  she  cannot  but  be  conscious  of 
her  true  situation,  and  therefore  any  arguments  drawn  from  this 
source  ought  to  have  no  weight. 

2.  It  may  be  suggested,  in  vindication  of  the  woman,  that  the  deli- 
very was  so  rapid  that  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  procure  assistance, 
or  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  preserving  the  child’s  life.  In 
cases  of  first  pregnancy,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  labour  would 
be  so  speedily  accomplished.  The  necessary  dilatation  of  the  parts 
would  require  a length  of  time  sufficient  to  give  her  proper  warning 
of  the  impending  event.  In  succeeding  labours  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  occur.  Dr.  W.  Hunter  relates  a case  of  this  kind,  which  hap- 
pened in  his  own  practice.*  The  physician  should,  therefore,  always 
inquire  if  this  be  a first  child,  or  if  she  has  had  others  previously. 
Other  circumstances  relating  to  the  delivery  should  also  be  investi- 
gated. It  is  not  impossible  that  a woman  may  be  delivered  while 
standing,  and  the  child  have  fallen  upon  the  floor,  and  thus  its  death 
have  been  occasioned.  Such  cases  are,  however,  extremely  rare,  and 
should  be  admitted  with  great  caution. 

4.  Of  the  method  of  conducting  anatomical  examinations  in  cases  of 

infanticide. 

In  every  case  of  infanticide,  so  much  depends  upon  the  testimony 
furnished  by  the  physician,  that  it  becomes  a sacred  duty  on  his  part 
to  investigate,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  impartiality,  every  circum- 
stance which  may  aid  him  in  coming  to  a satisfactory  and  enlightened 
decision.  The  labour  of  such  investigation  is  doubtless  great  and 
unpleasant;  but  unless  submitted  to  by  the  professional  witness,  he 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  qualified  to  give  his  evidence  in  a 
case  which  involves  the  life  of  a fellow-being. 

External  appearances  of  the  child.  These  should  first  be  minutely 
examined  and  recorde^d.  The  most  important  of  them  are  the  follow- 
ing  ; — 

1.  The  general  shape  and  conformation  of  the  child — whether  it  be  ' 
natural  or  otherwise. 

2.  Its  size — (see  page  117  of  this  work.) 

3.  Its  weight — (see  page  116  of  this  work.) 


* Observations  on  the  uncertainty  of  tire  signs  of  murder  in  die  care  of  bastard-' " 

[ children.  ' >d> 
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4.  All  appearances  of  external  violence. 

5.  Every  indication  of  putrefaction — ascertaining,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  extent  to  which  it  has  proceeded. 

6.  Its  colour.  It  has  been  proved,  by  the  observations  of  anatomists, 
that  the  foetus  in  utero  undergoes  a succession  of  changes  with  regard 
to  its  colour.  In  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus  is  pale- 
coloured.  Afterwards,  as  the  circulating  system  is  developed,  the 
skin  assumes  abright  red  appearance,  which  is  lost  again  as  the  ftetus 
approaches  to  maturity.  If,  therefore,  the  skin  be  found  of  a red 
colour,  it  is  a proof  that  the  foetus,,  when  born,  had  not  reached  the 
full  period.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  an  immature 
foetus  may  have  lost  its  natural  redness  from  haemorrhage,  and  also 
that  a mature  foetus  may  become  livid,  in  consequence  of  a difficult 
birth. 

Dissection  of  the  child.  Having  completed  the  external  inspection 
of  the  child,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  make  a care- 
ful and  minute  investigation  of  its  internal  condition.  For  this  purpose 
it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  commence  the  dissection  with  the 
mouth,  and  the  cavities  leading  to  the  chest.  An  incision  should  first 
be  made  from  the  under-lip  to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  another 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  ; after  which,  the 
integuments  are  to  be  dissected  back.  The  lower  jaw  is  then  to  be 
divided  at  its  symphisis,  and  the  two  portions  separated.  By  bending 
the  head  back,  we  shall  now  be  able  to  obtain  a complete  view  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  position  of  the  tongue  should  now  be  exa- 
mined. If  any  foreign  matters  are  found  in  the  mouth,  they  should 
be  especially  observed  and  noted.  In  short,  every  unnatural  appear- 
ance, whether  morbid  or  artificial,  should  be  carefully  investigated 
and  recorded. 

The  larynx  and  trachea  must  next  be  laid  open.  If  any  fluid  is 
found,  it  should  be  recorded. 

So  much  of  the  oesophagus  as  can  be  seen  is  also  to  be  examined. 

The  abdomen  is  next  to  be  examined.  The  first  incision  is  to  be 
continued  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  from  this  point, 
an  incision  made  through  the  integuments  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium 
on  each  side.  The  triangular  flap  thus  made,  is  then  to  be  turned 
down,  and  the  umbilical  vessels  be  examined  and  tied.  The  diaphragm 
is  to  be  observed,  whether  it  be  much  arched  towards  the  thorax  or 
otherwise.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  next  to  be  inspected,  and 
every  thing  peculiar  in  their  appearance  or  condition  to  be  noticed. 
The  ductus  venosus  should  be  examined,  whether  it  be  pervious,  and 
contains  aaiy  blood.  After  tying  the  vessels  leading  to  the  liver,  it 
should  be  taken  out  and  weighed.  The  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
with  the  stomach,  should  be  taken  out,  after  having  tied  the  two  ends. 
The  contents  of  the  stomach  to  be  critically  investigated.  If  there 
is  any  suspicion  of  poison,  the  ordinary  tests  for  ascertaining  it  should 
be  resorted  to.  The  state  of  the  gall  bladder  and  urinary  bladder 
should  be  inquired  into,  whether  they  be  empty  or  not.  Lastly,  it 
should  be  seen  whether  there  be  any  meconium  in  the  intestinal  canal- 

In  opening  the  thorax,  the  ribs  and  sternum  must  be  divided  in  the 
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: ordinary  manner;  and,  in  doing  this,  a pair  of  scissors  will  be  found 
a much  more  safe  and  convenient  instrument  than  a scalpel.  'Having 
exposed  ihe  thorax  to  view,  the  general  appearance,  position,  and  co- 
: lour  of  the  lungs  are  to  be  remarked. 

The  trachea  is  now  to  be  divided  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lungs. 
| The  aorta  and  vena  cava  are  to  be  tied  and  cut.  The  lungs  should 
then  be  taken  out  and  weighed,  and  after  this,  subjected  to  the  expe- 
riments already  detailed.  (See  page  170.)  The  heart  is  next  to  be 
examined,  and  it  should  be  particularly  noted  whether  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  are  filled  with  blood — whether  the  ductus  arteriosus  contains 
blood — and  lastly,  whether  the  foramen  ovale  be  still  open.  As  the 
death  of  an  infant  may  not  unfrequently  be  caused  by  injury  inflicted  on 
the  spine,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  this  part  also.  A longi- 
tudinal incision  should  be  made  from  the  occiput  to  the  sacrum — the 
muscles  to  be  separated  and  turned  back.  By  means  of  strong  scis- 
sors, the  vertebrae  are  then  to  be  divided  on  each  side.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  spine  thus  separated,  may  easily  be  removed,  and  the 
whole  canal  exposed  for  examination. 

In  opening  the  head  an  incision  should  be  made  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  frontal  bone  down  to  the  second  or  third  cervical  vertebra,  and 
I another  at  right  angles  to  this  from  ear  to  ear.  By  dissecting  back 
the  integuments  thus  divided,  the  cranium  will  be  completely  exposed. 
The  cranium  should  now  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  if  there  be  any 
i fractures,  punctures,  wounds,  &c.  The  bones  are  next  to  be  removed, 
j and 'the  most  convenient  method  of  doing  this  will  be  to  separate  them 
by  a scissors  along  their  membranous  connection  with  each  other. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  occasion  any  laceration  during  the 
dissection. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  must  be  carefully  investigated,  and 

I every  deviation  from  the  natural  and  healthy  state  observed.  Although 
this  examination  of  the  brain  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  question 
whether  a child  has  been  born  alive,  yet  it  may  aid  us  materially  in 
detecting  the  cause  of  its  death. 

Having  completed  the  dissection,  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
the  information  thus  obtained,  must  be  obvious.  They  have  been  so 
fully  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter  as  to  render  unne- 
cessary any  recapitulation. 

5.  Of  the  prevention  of  infanticide,  including  a history  of  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  foundling -hos- 
pitals. 

Infanticide,  which  at  one  period  prevailed  so  universally  and  without 
restraint  among  the  most  polished  nations  of  the  world,  is  now  consider- 
ed in  all  enlightened  countries  as  a crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Mankind, 
i on  this  subject,  have  vibrated  from  oue  extreme  to  the  other,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  in  the  present  day,  many  an  innocent 
| female  is  wantonly  sacrificed  to  suspicion  and  prejudice.  The  principle, 

' however,  which  now  guides  the|  moral  judgment  of  society  on  this 
k subject,  is  undoubtedly  just,  for  it  is  a crime  which  presupposes  the 
'Obliteration  of  these  feelings  which  human  nature  ought  to  be  most 
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proud  of,  and  which,  if  countenanced,  or  but  slightly  punished,  would 
lead  to  the  most  dreadful consecpienccs. 

That  a young  female  of  character  and  reputable  connexions,  and 
possessed  of  tender  sensibility,  may  have  been  betrayed  by  the  arts  of  ' 
a base  seducer,  and  when  reduced  to  a state  of  pregnancy,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  which  must  otherwise  be  her  lot,  may  stifle  the  birth  in 
the  womb,  or,  after  it  is  born,  in  a state  of  phrenzy,  imbrue  her  hands 
in  her  infant’s  blood,  in  the  expectation  of  throwing  the  mantle  of 
oblivion  over  her  crime,  is  a case  which  too  frequently  occurs.  But 
even  such  a case,  with  all  its  palliations,  cannot  be  considered  as  less 
than  wilful  murder,  and  as  such  demands  exemplary  punishment. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  for  a wise  legislation  merely  to  punish 
crimes  after  they  are  perpetrated  : it  should  also  adopt  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preventing  their  commission  altogether.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a philosopher,  it  may  be  said,  that  “ the  punishment  of  a 
crime  cannot  be  just,  if  the  laws  have  not  endeavoured  to  prevent  that 
crime  by  the  best  means  which  times  and  circumstances  would  allow.”* 

With  regard  to  infanticide,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  method 
of  arresting  it  completely,  unless  there  be  a total  reformation  of 
that  corruption  of  manners  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Next 
to  this,  the  dread  of  severe  punishment  is  the  most  effectual  preven- 
tive. Foundling-hospitals  were  also  founded  with  this  intent : whether 
they  have  this  tendency,  I shall  consider  presently,  after  having  enu- 
merated the  laws  enacted  by  different  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting and  punishing  this  crime. 

Laws  against  criminal  abortion.  Although  the  Jewish  code  speci- 
fied nothing  relative  to  criminal  abortion,  or  to  the  murder  of  the  new- 
born infant,  yet  it  decreed,  that  if  a pregnant  woman  should  be  acci- 
dentally injured  in  a fray  between  two  men,  so  that  she  proved  abor- 
tive, without  any  injury  to  her  own  person,  the  punishment  was  a fine, 
such  “ as  the  judges  might  determine.”  If  the  woman  received  any 
personal  damage,  the  law  of  retaliation  was  then  to  operate — an  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth,  &c.  If  she  lost  her  life,  death 
was  the  punishment.! 

After  the  Romans  began  to  consider  the  procuring  of  abortion  as  a 
crime,  they  denounced  punishments  against  the  authors  of  it.  These, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  when  considering  the  animation  of  the 
foetus,  varied  with  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  philosophical 
sentiments  of  the  nation.  In  the  year  692,  a council,  convened  in 
the  palace  of  the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  ordained  that  it  should 
be  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  homicide.* 

In  France,  the  Roman  law  was  adopted,  and  practised  upon  until 
the  revolution.  Their  parliaments  frequently  condemned  midwives  to 
be  hanged,  for  procuring  the  abortion  of  girls;  and  physicians,  sur- 
geons, and  others  guilty  of  this  crime,  were  subjected  to  the  same 
punishment. ||  The  French  code  of  1791,  commuted  the  punishment 


* Beccaria's  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  p.  101,  New-York  od. 
+ Exodus,  ohap.  21,  v.  22-23. 

.t  Foder£,  vol.  4,  p.  393.  ||  Ibid.  vol.  4,  p.  384. 
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(o  twenty  years’  imprisonment  in  chains.  The  penal  code  of  the  empire 
adopted  by  Napoleon  in  1810,  contains  the  following  provisions  against 
this  crime : “ Every  person  who,  by  means  of  aliments,  beverages, 
medicines,  acts  of  violence,  or  by  any  other  means,  shall  procure  the 
untimely  delivery  of  a pregnant  woman,  although  with  her  consent, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement , (reclusion.) 

“ The  same  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  mother  who  shall 
make  use  of  such  means,  if  they  are  followed  by  abortion. 

“ Physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  other  officers  of  health, 
who  shall  prescribe  or  administer  such  means  of  abortion,  shall,  if  a 
miscarriage  ensue,  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  a limited  time.”* 

The  criminal  code  of  Austria,  established  1787,  by  Joseph  II.,  in 
which  the  punishment  of  death  is  totally  abolished,  decrees,  that  “ a 
woman  with  child,  using  means  to  procure  abortion,  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  fifteen,  nor  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  condemnation  to  the  public  works  ; augmented  when  married. 

“ Accomplices  advising  and  recommending  abortion — imprisonment 
not  less  than  one  month,  nor  more  than  five  years,  and  condemnation 
to  the  public  works.  The  punishment  to  be  increased,  when  the  ac- 
complice is  the  father  of  the  infant. ”f 

The  laws  of  Germany  punish  with  from  two  to  six  years  impri- 
sonment, a woman  (or  her  aiders,  &c.)  who,  by  potions  or  other 
means,  shall  have  wilfully  produced  abortion  within  the  first  thirty 
weeks  from  the  time  of  conception ; and  the  penalty  is  protracted  to 
eight,  or  at  the  utmost  to  ten  years,  when  such  a crime  has  been  com- 
mitted within  the  last  month  of  pregnancy. 

The  laws  of  Bavaria  enact  similar  measures. 

In  the  Italian  code,  it  is  established,  that  if  a woman  has  used 
means  with  the  intent  to  produce  -abortion,  and  this  shall  not  have 
taken  place,  she  is  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a period  of 
from  six  months  to  one  year;  but  if  abortion  has  been  the  consequence 
of  such  means,  the  imprisonment  is  to  be  from  one  to  five  years 
duration.  The  same  penalties,  but  with  exacerbations,  are  enacted 
against  the  father  of  the  foetus,  if  he  has  been  an  accomplice  in  the 
crime.  Finally,  the  delinquent  who,  against  the  will  of  the  mother, 
shall  have  caused  abortion,  or  have  made  an  attempt  to  cause  her 
abortion,  is  to  be  punished  by  from  one  to  five  year’s  severe  imprison- 
ment; and  if  the  life  of  the  mother  has  thereby  been  brought  into 
danger,  or  her  health  injured,  the  duration  of  the  penalty  shall  be 
from  five  to  ten  years. 

The  English  law  is  thus  stated  by  Blackstone : “ If  a woman  is 
quick  with  child,  and,  by  a potion,  or  otherwise,  killeth  it  in  her 
womb,  or  if  any  one  beat  her,  whereby  the  child  dieth  in  her  body, 
3Ur  she  is  delivered  of  a dead  child,  this,  though  not  murder,  was  by 

e ancient  law  homicide,  or  man-slaughter.  But  the  modern  law 

yol  2rt‘Cle  317‘  F°r  a translation  of  the  whole  code,  see  Walsh’s  American  Review, 

i Treatise  on  the  Police  of  London,  by  P.  Colquhoun,  LL.D.  7(h.  ed.  p.  656. 

J London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  43,  p.  06. 
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doth  not  look  upon  this  offence  in  quite  so  atrocious  a light,  but  merely 
as  a heinous  misdemeanour.”*  “ But  if  the  child  be  born  alive,  and 
afterwards  die  in  consequence  of  the  potion  or  heating,  it  will  be  i 
murder.” \ By  a subsequent  law,  enacted  in  1803,  called  the  El-  | 
lenborough  act,  it  was  ordained,  that  “ if  any  person  shall  wilfully  and 
maliciously  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be  administered  to,  or  take  any 
medicine,  drug,  or  other  substance  or  thing  whatsoever,  or  use,  or 
cause  to  be  used  or  employed,  any  instrument,  &c.  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  not  being,  or  not  being  proved  to 
be  quick  with  child  at  the  time  of  committing  such  thing,  or  using 
such  means,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  so  offending;, , 
their  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  shall  be,  and  are  declared 
guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  imprisoned,  set  in  t 
and  upon  the  pillory,  publicly  or  privately  whipped',  or  transported  1 
beyond  the  sea  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years.”  J The  same  ■ 
act  ordains,  that  administering  medicines,  drugs,  &c.  with  the  intent  te  i 
procure  abortion  after  quickening , shall  be  punishable  xvith  death. § 

The  Law  of  Scotland,  on  this  subject,  appears  to  differ.  Mr. . 
Hume,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  says,.  I 
that  all  procuring  of  abortion,  or  destruction  of  future  birth,  whether 
quick  or  not,  is  excluded  from  the  idea  of  murder,  because,  though  it;  j 
be  quick,  still  it  is  only  pars  viscerum  matris,  and  not  a separate  being , 
of  which  it  can  with  certainty  be  said,  whether  it  would  have  become  a . ' 
quick  birth  or  not.  Since  Mr.  Ilume  wrote,  a case  occurred  in  the‘  ■ 
High  Court  of  Justiciary,  where  the  subject  was  discussed.  A sur- • 

* Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  I,  p.  129.  t Ibid.  Note  by  Christian. 

J Statutes  at  Large,  43  Geo.  III.  cap.  28. — Male’s  Med.  Juris,  p.  1 14. 

§ There  appears  to  be  a strange  deficiency  in  the  English  law  against  the  procuring-  | 
of  abortion,  after  a woman  is  quick  with  child.  The  statute  prescribes  death  as  the  : . 
punishment  for  administering  any  noxious  or  destructive  substance,  with  an  intent  to  : 
destroy  the  child,  and  yet  indicts  no  punishment  when  the  same  is  actually  procured  1 
by  mechanical  violence.  This  defect  of  the  statute  was  illustrated  in  a trial  which  took  t 
place  in  England,  in  1808.  One  fizzy,  a farrier,  and  another  person,  (a  female)  were 
indicted  for  administering  a noxious  and  destructive  substance  to  one  Ann  Cheney, 
with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage.  It  was  proved  by  the  deposition  of  Cheney  her-- 
self,  that  repeatedly  during  her  pregnancy  she  had  taken  medicines  from  the  accused  I 
without  producing  any  effect,  and  finally,  that  a few  days  before  her  delivery,  he  took  > . 
her  up-slairs  alone,  and  introduced  an  instrument  into  her  body.  This  was  repealed, 
as  the  first  attempt  had  not  succeeded,  and  accordingly,  after  the  last  one,  she  had  1 
never  felt  the  child  move.  The  jury,  however,  acquitted  the  prisoners,  expressing: 
themselves  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  evidence  to  convict.  On  the  trial,  the  counsel  i 
lor  the  prisoner  even  objected  to  receiving  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  related  : •. 
to  his  manual  operations,  as  not  relevant  to  the  administration  of  the  medicines,  which 
alone  constituted  the  capital  crime;  and  the  criminal  was  tried  for  giving  medicine 
which  had  no  effect,  while  the  actual  perpetration  of  the  crime,  by  mechanical  i 
violence,  could  only  be  noticed  in  court  as  proving  the  intention  with  which  the  ! 
medicines  were  given.— Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  244. 

The  case  alluded  to,  is  that  of  the  King  v.  Robertson  and  Batchelor.  A similar  i . 
case  of  a surgeon,  procuring  abortion,  occurred  last  year  at  Aberdeen,  and  with  I 
similar  results.  The  taw,  that  is,  the  statute  taw  of  Scotland  and  England,  are 
nearly  the  same  on  the  subject  of  procuring  abortion ; but  a discretionary  power 
is  vested  in  the  Scottish  courts,  to  inflict  arbitrary  punishment  (that  is,  punishment  I 
not  amounting  to  the  loss  of  life  or  limb),  on  any  deed  obviously  committed  with  a 1 , 
criminal  intent.  And  it  was  by  using  this  power  that  the  prisoners  in  both  cases 
were  convicted. — Editor. 
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geon  and  midwife  were  indicted  for  the  violent  procuring  of  abortion, 
were  convicted,  and  sent  to  Botany  Bay  for  fourteen  years.* * * § 

In  the  state  of  New-Yoi'k,  there  is  no  statute  law  by  which  the 
procuring  of  abortion  is  declared  a crime;  and  it  is,  therefore,  only 
punishable  according  to  the  common  law  of  England,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country.  Lord  Ellenborough’s  act  has,  however,  no 
force  here,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  considered  a misdemeanor., 
and  the  only  punishments  which  our  judges  are  enabled  to  inflict,  are 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

In  the  state  of  Connecticut , the  law  enacts,  that  for  administering 
any  noxious  or  destructive  substance  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
miscarriage  of  a woman  quick  with  child,  the  punishment,  on  con- 
viction, shall  be  imprisonment  in  Newgate  prison  during  his  or  her 
natural  life,  or  for  such  other  term  as  the  court  having  cognizance  of 
the  offence  shall  determine.f 

Laws  against  the  murder  of  the  new-horn  infant.  These,  in  almost 
all  civilized  countries,  are  capital.  Previously  to  the  fourth  century, 
the  edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors  against  this  crime  were  partial  and 
ineffectual;  towards  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  however,  it  was 
completely  prohibited.  The  following  is  the  article  relating  to  it  in 
the  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  viii.  tit.  52.  de  infant,  expositis,  1,2:  “ Unus- 
quisque  sobolem  suam  nutriat.  Quod  si  exponendam  putaverit, 
animadversioni  quse  constituta  est,  subjacent.’’! 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  condemned  the  mother  to  death  only  in 
cases  where  it  could  be  proved  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive. § 

In  1556,  Henry  II.  of  France  made  a law,  condemning  to  death 
every  woman  convicted  of  having  concealed  her  pregnancy,  and  put 
to  death  a bastard-child.  This  law  prevailed  until  the  year  1791,||  when 
every  thing  relating  to  the  concealment  of  pregnancy  was  repealed,  and 
death  declared  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  the  child. 

The  penal  code  of  the  French  empire  enacted,  that  “ every  person 
guilty  of  assassination,  parricide,  infanticide,  or  poisoning,  shall  suffer 
death.” — Art.  302. 

Other  articles  provide  against  the  exposure  and  abandonment  of 
infants.  “ Those  who  shall  expose  and  abandon,  in  a solitary  place,  a 
child  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  those  who  may  order  it  to  be  ex- 
posed, shall,  on  that  account  alone,  if  such  order  be  executed,  be  im- 
prisoned for  a term  not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more  than  two 
years,,  and  fined  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs.” — Art.  349. 

And,  “ if,  in  consequence  of  such  exposition  or  abandonment,  the 
child  shall  be  mutilated  or  crippled,  the  act  shall  be  considered  and 
punished  as  in  the  case  of  wounds  voluntarily  inflicted;  and  if  the 
consequence  be  death,  it  shall  be  considered  and  punished  as  murder. ,r 
< — Art.  351.11 

The  Austrian  law  provides,  that  “ exposing  a living  infant,  in  order 


* Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  219.  (See  note  at  bottom  of  preceding 

page,  “ The  case,”  &c.) 

t Revised  Laws  of  Connecticut,  p.  152.  f Beckman,  vol.  4,  p,  437. 

§ FoderA,  vol.  4,  p.  396.  ||  lb.  p.  365. 

31  American  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  39ft. 
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to  abandon  it  to  danger  and  death,  or  to  leave  its  deliverance  to  i 
chance,  whether  the  infant  so  exposed  suffers  death  or  not,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  eight,  nor  more  that*- 
twelve  years;  to  be  increased  under  circumstances  of  aggravation.”* 

In  Saxony,  infanticide  is  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  par- 
ricide ; the  culprit  is  put  into  a bag,  with  a dog,  a cat,  a cock,  and  a 
serpent,  and  then  thrown  into  the  water.f 

Although  the  Chinese  have  no  law  prohibiting  the  exposure  of 
children,  yet  they  inflict  a slight  punishment  for  the  wanton  murdert 
of  them.  The  following  is  the  law  on  that  subject:  “ If  a father,, 
mother,  paternal  grandfather  or  grandmother,  chastises  a disobedient: 
child  in  a severe  and  uncustomary  manner,  so  that  he  or  she  dies,  the. 
party  so  offending  shall  be  punished  with  one  hundred  blows.”! 

The  English  law  on  this  subject  has,  within  a few  years,  been  ma- 
terially changed. 

By  the  Stat.  21  Jac.  I.  c.  27,  it  is  enacted,  that  “ if  any  woman  be: 
delivered  of  any  issue  of  her  body,  which  being  born  alive,  should  by 
the  laws  of  this  realm  be  a bastard;  and  that  she  endeavour*privateIy, . 
either  By  drowning  or  secret  burying  thereof,  or  any  other  way,  either 
by  herself  or  the  procuring  of  others,  so  to  conceal  the  death  thereof,, 
as  that  it  may  not  come  to  light  whether  it  were  born  alive  or  not,  but 
be  concealed  : in  every  such  case,  the  said  mother  so  offending  shall 
suffer  death  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  except  she  can  prove  by- one 
witness,  at  the  least,  that  the  child  whose  death  was  by  her  so  intended 
to  be  concealed,  was  born  dead.”§ 

Upon  this  statute,  Blackstone  remarks,  “ This  law,  which  savours 
pretty  strongly  of  severity,  in  making  the.  concealment  of  the  death 
almost  exclusive  evidence  of  the  child  being  murdered  by  the  mother, 
is  nevertheless  to  be  also  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes  of  many  other 
nations  of  Europe,  as  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the  French'  j| 

This  cruel  law  has  since  been  mitigated.  In  1 803,  an  act  was  passed 
in  that  country,  which  decrees,  that  “ women  tried  for  the  murder  of 
bastard-children,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  same  rules  of  evidence  and 
presumption  as  by  law  are  allowed  to  take  place  in  other  trials  of 
murder ; if  acquitted,  and  it  shall  appear  on  evidence  that  the  prisoner 
was  delivered  of  a child,  which  by  law  would,  if  born  alive,  be  bastard, 
and  that  she  did,  by  secret  burying  or  otherwise,  endeavour  to  conceal 
the  birth  thereof,  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  court,  before 
which  such  prisoner  shall  have  been  tried,  to  adjudge,  that  such  per- 
son shall  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol,  or  house,  of  correction, 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  years/' 

In  the  state  of  New-York,  we  have  no  particular  law  concerning  this 
dime,  and  as  the  Engli-h  statutes  are  not  in  force,  all  trials  for  infan- 
ticide must,  of  course,  be  conducted  according  to  the  common  law,  and 
accessary  circumstances  can  only  be  considered  as  proving  the  intent. 

* Colquhoun,  p.  66.  t Specimen  Juridicum,  &c.  p.  44. 

J La  Tsing  Leu  Lee ; being  the  fundamental  laws,  and  a selection  from  the  sup- 
plementary statutes  of  the  penal  code  of  China,  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  F.  R.S. — 
Quart.  Rev.  vol.  3,  p.  3 1 2 — 13. 

$ East’s  Crown  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  228. 

||  Blackotone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  4,  p.  198. 
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In  Miissachusctts,  the  mere  concealment  of  a bastard-child  is  pu- 
nished with  a fine  not  exceeding  £50.  For  concealing  the  death, 

; whether  the  child  have  been  murdered  or  not,  the  mother  is  punished 
by  being  set  on  a gallows  with  a rope  about  her  neck,  for  the  space  of 
one  hour,  and  is  further  abound  to  her  good  behaviour  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  If  convicted  of  the  wilful  murder  of  the  infant,  the 
crime  is  murder,  and  death  the  punishment.* 

In  Vermont , a law  was  passed  in  1797,  punishing  with  death  the 
murder  or  concealment  of  a bastard,  if  it  came  to  its  death  by  the 
neglect,  violence,  or  procurement  of  the  mother.  This  has  been 
repealed,  and  in  the  revised  laws  of  that  state,  it  is  enacted,  that  if  a 
woman  be  privately  delivered  of  a bastard,  and  it  be  found  dead,  and 
if  there  be  presumptive  evidence  of  neglect  or  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  the  punishment  shall  be  a fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  over  two  years ; one  or  both  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.f 

In  Connecticut , the  law  determines,  that  if  a woman  conceal  her 
pregnancy,  and  be  delivered  secretly  of  a bastard,  she  shall  be  pu- 
nished by  a fine  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  not  over  three  months.  For  concealing  the  death  of  a 
bastard,  so  that  it  may  not  be  known  whether  it  was  born  alive  or  not, 
or  whether  it  was  murdered  or  not,  she  is  set  on  a gallows  with  a rope 
about  her  neck,  for  one  hour,  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year.J: 

In  New- Jersey,  the  concealment  of  pregnancy,  and  delivery  in 
secret,  is  considered  a misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Concealing  the  death  of  the  bastard  is  also  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  at  hard  labour.^ 

In  New -Hump shire,  the  concealment  of  the  death  of  a bastard-child, 
is  made  a crime,  and  the  punishment  directed  is  sitting  on  a gallows 
for  one  hour,  and  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  in  the 
place  of  the  last,  a fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds. || 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode-Island,  the  laws  on  this  subject  are 
very  similar.  The  concealment  of  the  death  of  a bastard-child  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  or  fine,  or  both;  and  a proviso  is. con- 
tained in  each,  that  the  concealment  of  the  death  of  such  child  shall 
not  be  conclusive  evidence  to  convict  the  party  indicted  of  the  murder 
of  her  child,  unless  the  circumstances  attending  it  are  such  as  shall 
satisfy  the  minds  of  the  jury,  that  she  did  wilfully  and  maliciously 
take  away  the  life  of  such  child.1T 

J r^i  Dcfaware,  by  a law  passed  in  1 7 19,  the  concealment  of  the  death 
or  a bastard-child  is  made  a capital  offence,  except  the  mother  can  make 
| proof,  by  one  witness  at  least,  that  the  child  whose  death  was  by  her 
so  intended  to  be  concealed,  was  born  dead.  This,  however,  was  re- 


* Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1807,  vol.  1,  p.  222. 
t Laws  of  Vermont,  1808,  vol.  1,  p.  349.  J Revised  Laws,  1821,  p.  152. 

§ Revised  Laws,  1821,  p.247.  ||  Laws  of  New-Hampshire,  1797,  p.269. 

Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1803,  vol.  5,  p.6.  Laws  of  Rhode-Island,  1798,  p.597. 
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pealed,  and  I cannot  find  at  present  any  statute  on  this  subject  in  the 
code  of  that  state.* 

Foundling-hospitals.  Foundling-hospitals,  by  providing  for  the  sup- 
port of  illegitimate  children,  are  generally  considered  as  a great  means 
of  preventing  child-murder.  The  object  of  these  institutions  is  no 
doubt  commendable,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  productive  of 
that  decided  utility  which  is  usually  attributed  to  them,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  some  good  results  from  them,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  abuses  to  which  they  give  rise.  That  they 
encourage  illicit  commerce  between  the  sexes — discountenance  mar- 
riage— increase  the  number  of  illegitimate  children,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  exposures— are  facts  confirmed  by  the  history  of  almost 
every  foundling-hospital  that  has  been  established.  Mr.  Malthus  . 
states  facts  of  this  kind  with  regard  to  the  Foundling-hospital  in  St. . 
Petersburgh  (Russia.)  “ To  have  a child,”  says  he,  •“  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  most  trifling  faults  a girl  could  commit.  An 
English  merchant  at  St.  Petersburgh  told  me,  that  a Russian  girl 
living  in  his  family,  under  a mistress  who  was  considered  as  very 
strict,  had  sent  six  children  to  the  Foundling-hospital,  without  the 
loss  of  her  place. ’’f  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a laboured 
course  of  reasoning,  to  prove  that  the  effects  of  these  establishments  ; 
are  decidedly  injurious  to  the  moral  character  of  a people.  It  i-sai 
position  sufficiently  self-evident,  and  as  Malthus  justly  remarks,  “ an 
occasional  child-murder,  from  false  shame,  is  saved  at  a very  high 
price,  if  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  best  and : 
most  useful  feelings  of  the  human  heart  in  a great  part  of  the  nation. ; 

There  is,  however,  another  objection  to  Foundling-hospitals.  The 
history  of  such  establishments  proves  that  they  utterly  fail  of  accom- 
plishing their  object,  which  is  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren. The  records  of  those  which  have  been  kept  with  the  greatest: 
care,  exhibit  the  most  astonishing  mortality. 

In  Paris,  in  the  year  1790,  more  than'  23,000,  and  in  1800,  about: 
62,000  children  were  brought  in;  and  it  is  estimated,  that  eleven- 
thirteenths  of  all  the  foundlings  perish  annually,  through  hunger  and 
neglect.^  It  is  stated  also,  that  vast  numbers  of  the  children  die  from 
a disease  called  l’endurcissement  du  tissue  cellulaire,  which  is  only  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Foundling-hospital. ||  Of  100  foundlings  in  the:  | 
Foundling-hospital  at  Vienna,  54  died  in  the  year  1769.  Subsequent 
accounts  of  this  hospital  do  not  represent  it  in  a more  favourable 
light.  In  a recent  description  of  this  institution,  it  is  stated,  that 
“ all  attempts  to  rear  the  children  in  the  hospital  itself  had  failed.  In 
the  most  favourable  years,  only  30  children  out  of  the  100  lived  to  the 
age  of  twelve  months.  In  common  years,  20  out  of  the  100  reached 
that  age,  and  in  bad  years  not  even  10.  In  1810,  2583  out  of  2789 


It 


* Laws  of  Delaware,  1797,  vol.  1,  p.  67  ; vol.2,  p.  670. 
t Malthus  on  Population,  vol.  I,  p.  368 — 9.  J Ibid.  p.  370. 

||  Beckman’s  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  4,  p.  456 — 7. 

Cross’s  Medical  Sketches  of  Paris,  p.  197. 
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died.  In  1811,  2519,  out  of  2847  died.  Like  the  cavern  of  Tay- 
getus,  this  hospital  seemed  to  open  its  jaws  for  the  destruction  of  the 
deserted  and  illegitimate  progeny  of  Vienna.  The  emperor  Joseph 
II.  frequently  visited  this  hospital  in  person,  and  upon  one  occasion 
he  ordered  Professor  Boer  to  make  a series  of  experiments  with  all 
kinds  of  food,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  how  far  diet  had  its  share 
in  the  mortality.  Twenty  children  were  selected,  and  fed  with  various 
kinds  of  paps  and  soups,  but  in  a few  months  most  of  them  were 
dead.’’* * * § 

In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  mortality,  “in  1813,  the 
government  enacted  that  the  foundling-house  should  serve  merely  as 
a dep6t  for  the  children,  till  they  could  be  delivered  to  the  care  of 
nurses  in  different  parts  of  the  country." 

In  the  hospital  at  Metz,  calculation  showed  that  seven-eighths  of 
the  whole  number  of  children  perished.  In  an  institution  of  this  kind, 
in  one  of  the  German  principalities,  only  one  of  the  foundlings,  in  20 
years,  attained  to  manhood.f 

The  Foundling  hospital  of  London  exhibits  rather  a more  favour- 
able picture.  The  average  of  those  who  died  there  under  twelve 
months,  in  ten  years,  was  only  one  in  six,  and  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  even  less  in  proportion.  J 

The  general  fact  is,  however,  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  lives  of 
multitudes  of  children  are  sacrificed  in  these  hospitals.  The  causes 
too  are  evident.  In  some  instances,  it  arises  from  the  want  of  nurses, 
or  the  mismanagement  and  cruelty  of  those  that  are  employed  ; in 
others,  from  the  delicacy  of  the  infant — the  want  of  its  mother’s 
nourishment — the  vitiation  of  the  air — and  the  contagious  diseases  to 
which  children  are  more  peculiarly  exposed. 

But  do  foundling-hospitals  diminish  the  number  of  infanticides  ? 
We  have  no  evidence  of  such  a result  flowihg  from  them.  From  the 
deleterious  influence  which  they  have  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
female  sex,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  the  case.  And  it  is  accord- 
ingly  .stated,  that  after  the  foundling  institution  of  Cassel  was  esta- 
blished, not  a year  elapsed  without  some  children  being  found  mur- 
dered iq  that  place  or  its  vicinity. § 

. following  account  of  the  deaths  in  the  different  foundling-hos- 
pitals of  Eupope,  will  afford  ample  testimony  in  support  of  the  opinion 
already  advanced.  It  is  taken  frbm  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.i.  p.  321 — 2, 

“ In  1751,  Sir  John  Blaquiere  stated  to  the  house  of  commons  of 
Ireland,  that  of  19,420  infants  admitted  into  the  Foundling-hospital  of 
Dublin , during  the  last  ten  years,  17,440  were  dead  or  unaccounted 
forj^and  that  of  2180  admitted  during  1790,  only  1S7  were  then  alive. 
In  1 / 97,  he  got  a committee  of  the  same  house  appointed,  to  inquire 

* Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  No.  2.  p.  188. 

t Beckman  on  Inventions,  vol.  4,  p.  456 — 7. 

I Highmore  s History  of  the  Public  Charities  in  and  near  London,  p.  727,  Rees’ 
Cyclopedia,  Art.  Hospital. 

§ Beckman,  vol. 4,  p.  456. 
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into  the  8tate  and  management  of  that  institution.  They  gave  in  their 
report  on  the  8th  of  May,  1797;  by  which  it  appeared,  that  within  the 
quarter  ending  the  24th  March  last,  540  children  were  received  into 
the  hospital,  of  whom,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  450  died  ; that,  in 
the  last  quarter,  the  official  report  of  the  hospital  stated  the  deaths  at 
three,  while  the  actual  number  was  found  to  be  203;  that  from  the 
25th  of  March  to  the  13th  of  April,  nineteen  days,  116  infants  were 
admitted  ; of  which  number  there  died  1 12.  Within  the  last  six 
years,  there  were  admitted  12,786  ; died  in  that  time,  12,651  ; so  that, 
in  six  years,  only  135  children  were  saved  to  the  public  and  to  the 
world. 

In  the  Charitc  of  Berlin,  where  some  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being 
born  in  the  house,  and  of  being  suckled  by  their  mothers  six  weeks, 
scarcely  a fourth  part  survived  one  month. 

Every  child  born  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  was  seized  with  a kind 
of  malignant  aphthee,  called  le  muguet,  and  not  one  survived  who 
remained  in  the  house. 


At  Grenoble,  of  every  100  received,  25  died  the  first  year ; at  Lyons , 
36;  at  Rochelle,  50  ; at  Munich,  57  ; and  at  Montpelier,  even  60.  At 
Cassel,  only  10  out  of  741  lived  14  years.  In  Rouen,  one  in  27 
reached  manhood,  but  half  of  these  in  so  miserable  a state,  that  of  | 
108,  only  2 could  be  added  to  the  useful  population.  In  Vienna,  not- 
withstanding the  princely  income  of  the  hospital,  scarcely  one  in  19 
is  perserved.  In  Petersburgh,  under  the  most  admirable  manage- 
ment, and  vigilant  attention  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  1200  died  an- 
nually out  of  3650  received.  In  Moscow,  with  every  possible  advan- 
tage, out  of  37,607  admitted  in  the  course  of  20  years,  only  1020 
were  sent  out. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LEGITIMACY. 

1.  Of  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation — whether  uniform  or  not.  t ariation  obsenedll 
among  animals  in  the  term  of  gestation.  Causes  which,  it  is  supposed,  may  vary 
it  in  the  human  species — fallacy  on  these  suppositions.  2.  Premature  delivery. 
Inquiry  as  to  the  period  within  which  a mature  child  should  be  deemed  legiti-  | 
mate.  S.  Protracted  delivery.  Remarkable  cases  of  it,  in  ancient  Rome,  in  France, , I 
and  Germany.  Cases  which  have  given  rise  to  medical  controversy.  4.  Laws  of  11 
various  countries  on  the  subject  of  legitimacy — Roman,  ancient  French,  Prussian,  I 
modern  French,  Scotch,  and  English  laws — decisions  under  them.  5.  Questions?^ 
relating  to  paternity  and  filiation.  Paternity  of  children  where  the  widow  marries* 
immediately  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Cases  that  have  occurred  in  the. 
Roman  courts — in  the  English  courts.  English  law  on  this  subject.  Similitude 
and  colour  as  evidences  of  paternity. 


This  title,  under  its  various  denominations,  forms  a subject  of 
copious  and  extended  discussion  with  writers  on  medical  junspru- 
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dence.  I shall  not  imitate  their  example  farther,  than  to  notice  the 

reasonings  they  use,  and  to  relate  some  of  the  cases  they  have  ad- 
| duced.  The  following  division  will  be  followed  : 

1.  Of  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation. 

2.  Of  premature  delivery. 

3.  Of  protracted  delivery. 

4.  Of  the  laws  on  the  above  subjects  ; and 

5.  Of  some  questions  relating  to  paternity  and  filiation. 

1.  Of  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation. 

By  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation 
is  considered  to  be  ten  lunar  months,  or  forty  weeks.  This  period  has 
been  adopted,  because  general  observation,  in  cases  which  allowed  of 
accurate  calculation,  has  proved  its  correctness.  It  is  not,  however, 
denied,  that  differences  of  one  or  two  weeks  have  occurred.  Dr. 
II  illiam  Hunger,  in  answer  to  a question  put  to  him  on  this  subject, 
replied,  “ that  the  usual  period  is  nine  calendar  months,  (thirty-nine 
weeks,)  but  there  is  very  commonly  a difference  of  one,  two,  or  three 
weeks.”*  And  it  is  impossible,  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
this  difference' should  not  occur,  since  females  usually  calculate  from 
the  time  when  the  menses  disappear,  and  pregnancy  may  occur  at  any 
period  between  the  interval. 

In  particular  cases,  also,  where  the  menstrual  function  is  irregular 
or  disordered,  the  danger  of  mistake  is  increased,  and  undoubtedly 
we  may  add  to  these,  the  variety  that  occurs  in  the  period  of  quick- 
ening. This  we  have  already  shown  to  be  uncertain,  yet  it  is  much 
relied  upon  by  females,  and  considered  a proper  eera  from  which 
a calculation  may  be  dated. 

It  would  thus  appear  that,  notwithstanding  these  sources  of  error, 
the  term  of  utero-gestation  is  very  nearly  uniform  in  all  countries. 
There  are,  however,  a class  of  physiologists  who  doubt  this  uniformity, 
and  advance  various  arguments  against  it. 

The  first,  and  in  my  view  the  most  important,  is  drawn  from  the 
variety  observed  in  the  gestation  of  animals.  The  ancients,  it  ap- 
pears, were  aware  of  this,  and  have  noticed  it  in  their  writings.  But 
the  individual  who  has  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  this  subject,  is 
M.  Tessier.  He  has  been  forty  years  occupied  with  it,  and  kept  a 
register  of  the  facts.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  cows,  fourteen 
calved  from  eight  months  to  eight  months  and  twenty-six  days,  three 
at. 270  days,  fifty  from  270  to  280  days,  sixty-eight  from  280  to  290 
hays,  twenty  at  300  days,  and  five  at  307  days.f  The  same  variety 


• Hargrave  and  Butler’s  Note  190*  to  sect.  188  of  Coke  upon  Littleton. 

****  vo1’  l’  P’  13,4-  . There  is  a m'sprint  as  to  the  last,  which  1 am  not  able 
w correct,  except  by  employ.ng  the  context.  It  literally  stands  thus— « five  at  three 
; el->hly  days-  having  a difference  of  sixty-seven  days  between  the  «k- 

the  crrt.noul  nTPer’  *P'  '~7’)  In  ,lls  account  of  the  same  experiments,  mentions  that 
greatest  difference  amounted  to  eighty-one  days. 
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was  observed  with  mares  ; “ the  greatest  difference  among  them  is  132 
days,  and  the  prolongations  of  the  period  of  gestation  are  more  fre- 
quent among  them  than  among  cows.  Sheep  carry  their  young  five 
months.  They  do  not  vary  more  than  eleven  days,  and  the  aberra- 
tions are  on  the  side  of  premature  births.  This  latitude  diminishes 
in  proportion  as  the  periods  of  gestation  in  animals  are  shorter,  but 
not  exactly  in  that  proportion.  Bitches  bear  their  young  two  months, 
and  their  limits  of  difference  do  not  exceed  four  days.  But  rabbits, 
which  go  with  young  but  one  month,  have  a latitude  of  eight  days.’-* 

These  facts  certainly  go  to  show  that  the  period  of  gestation  is 
irregular  among  animals,  and  should  they  be  verified  by  succeeding 
observers,  a strong  argument  from  analogy  will  be  furnished  against 
its  uniformity  in  the  human  race.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected 
that,  even  if  perfectly  established,  it  is  only  a favourable  and  not  a 
decisive  proof. 

. But  there  are  causes  assigned,  by  which  it  is  alleged,  that  the  ordi- 
nary term  of  gestation  may  be  varied. 

Changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. — These,  it  is  sup- 
posed, sometimes  exert  an  important  effect  on  the  uterus.  The  au- 
thority of  Hippocrates  is  cited,  affirming  that  a warm  winter,  accom- 
panied with  rains  and  south  winds,  and  succeeded  by  a cold  and  dry 
spring,  causes  abortions  very  readily  in  females  who  are  to  be  deli- 
vered in  the  spring.  Many  physicians  are  said  to  have  verified  this 
observation  in  later  times,  and  Foderfe  himself  observes,  that  at  Mar- 
tigues,  in  1806,  after  a warm  winter,  an  epidemic  catarrh  broke  out, 
and  all  the  pregnant  women  miscarried. 

The  constitution  and  habits  of  the  females,  it  is  believed,  vary  it.  . 
That  part  of  the  sex  which  reside  in  cities,  and  lead  effeminate  lives, . 
are  more  liable  to  variations  than  others  differently  situated.  The? 
nervous  system  also  may  be  so  affected  as  to  cause  similar  changes. 

The  womb  may  at  one  time  be  irritable  and  at  other  times  passive, 
and,  in  this  way,  the  ordinary  term  will  not  prove  constant.! 

I will  barely  remark  on  these  arguments,  that  experience  has,  and 
is  constantly  refuting  them.  There  is  not  a practitioner  in  midwifery  > 
who  has  not,  within  his  own  observation,  met  with  cases  sufficient  to 
contradict  the  opinions  just  advanced. I It  frequently  occurs  that 
females  of  the  most  irritable  habits  and  effeminate  course  of  life,  pro- 
ceed to  the  ordinary  period — nay,  it  almost  universally  is  so — and  al- 
though some  may  be  delivered  at  the  37th  or  38th  week,  yet  if  gesta^ 
tion  be  completed  much  sooner,  the  size  of  the  child,  or  the  dangeMfr  " 
attendant  on  premature  birth,  are  generally  sufficient  to  prove  the  na- 
ture of  the  case.  As  to  the  effect  of  epidemic  constitutions,  it  will  b* 


• Cooper’s  Tracts,  p.  227.  , t 

t These  arguments  are  taken  from  Foderi,  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  r 
of  protracted  gestation.  Chap.  8. ' sec.  2. 

J The  fact  that  dead  children  and  twins  are  bom  at  the  regular  period,  is  certainly 
a Strong  proof  of  there  being  a fixed  term  of  gestation. 
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observed,  that  this  cannot  with  fairness  be  used  as  a general  argu- 
ment—-nor  indeed  does  it  prove  any  thing  mors,  than  that  the  state  ot 
the  weather  may  be  such  as  to  predispose  to  abortion. 

2.  Of  premature  delivery. 

The  question  which  requires  consideration  under  this  section,  is, 
whether  a child  with  all  the  characters  of  maturity,  as  rye  have  de- 
scribed them  in  a previous  chapter,  can  be  bom  before  the  ordinary 
term  of  gestation?  And  its  direct  bearing  is  on  the  subject  ot  legi- 
timacy. A husband,  for  example,  has  been  absent  from  Ins  family, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight,  months  after  his  return,  a full  grown, 
healthy  child  is  produced.  Is  the  honour  of  the  female  to  be  im- 
peached, or  shall  we  allow  that  this  variation  is  possible  • 

There  is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  connected  with  this  question,  which 
should  lead  us  to  be  tender  in  forming  our  opinions,  and  this  origi- 
nates from  the  variety  observed  in  children  when  born  at  the  full  time. 
They  differ  in  size,  general  appearance,  healthiness,  &c. ; and  some- 
times, indeed,  we  know,  that  eight  months’  children  have  been  observed 
larger  and  healthier  than  those  of  nine  months.  The  general  appear- 
ance, then,  should  be  noticed,  but  not  too  much  relied  on,  in  foiming 
an  unfavourable  opinion. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  there  is  in  many  females  a dispo- 
sition  to  expel  the  child  before  the  ordinary  term.  This  not  only 
takes  place  at  the  37th  or  38th  week,  when  we  might  suppose  that 
the  female  had  made  a mistake  in  her  calculation,  but  occurs  as  soon 
as  the  seventh  month.  LaMotte,  in  his  Midwifery,  mentions  of  two 
females,  who  always  brought  forth  at  seven  months.  Van  Swieten 
says,  he  has  observed  similar  cases ; and  Foderb  relates  of  a female, 
in  the  duchy  of  Aost,  in  the  same  situation.*  It  will  not,  however,  be 
contended,  that  these  are  to  be  considered  as  indicating  a healthy 
and  regular  state  of  the  uterine  function,  but  rather  as  a consequence 
of  disease. 

If  the  question  be  confined  in  the  manner  already  stated,  we  may 
derive  aid  from  the  appearance  of  the  child,  and  the  condition  of  the 
mother.  And  although  it  may  be  deemed  barely  possible,  that  a child 
born  at  seven  months  may  occasionally  be  of  such  a size  as  to  be  con- 
sidered mature,  yet  I apprehend  that  tire  assertion  is  most  frequently 
made  by  those  whose  character  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  If 
a mature  child  is  born  before  seven  full  months  after  connection,  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  considered  illegitimate. f 


* Fodere,  vol.  2,  p.  128. 

t This,  however,  I only  give  as  my  individual  opinion.  Valentini  quotes  a deci- 
sion, (Pandects,  vql.  1,  p.  86,)  which  is  very  different.  The  husband  had  been 
absent  a year,  but  returned  home  on  the  14th  of  April,  1656 ; and  on  the  succeeding 
26th  of  September,  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a living  child.  The  medical  laculty 
of  Leipsic  decided  that  it  was  legitimate,  because  the  mother  had  laboured  under 
grief  and  terror  during  her  pregnancy,  and  because  at  her  delivery  she  was  so  weak 
as  to  need  bathing  with  wine. 
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3.  Of  protracted  delivery. 

It  is  astonishing,  and  I will  add  ridiculous,  to  view  the  ardour  with 
which  writers  have  advocated  this  doctrine.  I shall  devote  this  sec- 
tion principally  to  a statement  of  some  cases  which  have  occurred  at 
various  times,  and  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  investigation. 

One  of  the  oldest  cases  on  record  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  natu- 
ralist. He  states,  that  the  Prsetor  L.  Papirius  declared  a child,  born 
at  thirteen  months,  legitimate,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  cer- 
tain period  for  the  completion  of  gestation.  The  emperor  Adrian,  at 
a subsequent  period,  as  we  are  informed  by  Aulus  Gellius,  declared 
an  infant  legitimate  which  was  born  eleven  months  after  the  death  of 
its  father,  on  account  of  the  unsuspected  and  undoubted  virtue  of  the 
widow.  A similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Godefroy,  in  his  notes  on  the 
novels  of  Justinian.  A widow  was  delivered  fourteen  months  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  her  issue  pronounced  legitimate  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  It  appeared  that  she  had  lived  with  the  relatives 
of  her  husband,  during  the  whole  period  of  widowhood — that  they 
had  never  observed  any  impropriety  in  her  conduct — and  they  also 
testified  to  the  deep  and  constant  grief  she  had  manifested  for  the 
loss  of  her  partner.  The  parliament  of  Paris  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
adjudicated  on  numerous  cases  of  protracted  gestation.  Foderfe  gives 
au  abstract  of  twelve,  which  I copy  to  show  the  reasons  assigned.* 

Thomas  Bartholin  relates  of  a young  girl,  at  Leipsic,  who,  on  ac- 
cusing a person  of  having  seduced  her,  was  confined  and  strictly 
guarded.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  months  she  brought  forth  a child, 
which  lived  two  days.f 


* Fodere,  vol.  2,  p.  1 1 1 to  115.  In  1578,  a child  born  eleven  months  after  the 
departure  of  the  husband,  was  declared  legitimate,  because  the  husband  might  have 
returned  during  the  interval. 

In  1626,  a child  born  eleven  months  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  was  adjudged 
a bastard,  on  account  of  the  bad  character  of  the  mother. 

In  i 653,  a child  born  eleven  months  and  ihree  days  after  the  death  of  the  husband, 
was  adjudged  legitimate. 

In  1632,  a child  born  within  four  days  of  ten  months  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, was  pronounced  a bastard,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  mother,  and 
the  constant  ill  health  of  the  putative  father. 

In  1649,  a child  born  at  ten  months  and  nine  days,  was  judged  legitimate,  though 
the  father  had  been  absent  and  paralytic. 

In  1656,  a child  born  at  sixteen  months  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  was  de- 
clared a bastard. 

In  1664,  a child  born  eleven  months  after  the  absence  of  the  husband,  was  ad- 
judged legitimate,  from  the  possibility  that  he  might  have  had  connection  during  the 
interval.  » 

In  1695,  a child  at  eleven  months  declared  legitimate,  for  the  same  reason. 

In  1705,  in  the  case  of  a child  born  twelve  months  and  six  days  after  the  disap- 
pearante  of  the  husband,  an  interlocutory  judgment  was  pronounced,  as  some 
asserted  that  he  was  dead,  while  the  female  asserted  that  she  saw  him  nine  months 
previous  to  delivery. 

In  1756,  a child  born  within  six  days  of  a year  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  de- 
clared a bastard.  So  also  with  one  born  at  eleven  months  and  seven  days. 

In  December,  1779,  a child  born  at  eleven  months  and  one  day  after  the  husband's 
death,  was  pronounced  legitimate,  on  account  of  the  irreproachable  conduct  of  the 
mother. 


t Foderd,  vol.  2,  p.  183. 
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In  1638,  a female  brought  forth  a child  one  year  and  thirteen  day 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  suffered  with  severe  labour- 
pains  during  the  whole  of  the  previous  month,  and  the  parietal  mnes 
of  the  infant,  at  birth,  were  found  to  be  united— no  fontanelle  being 
present.  It  was  also  added,  that  she  had  always  been  irregu  ar  in 
her  calculations  with  the  seven  children  she  had  previous  y orne. 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Leipsic  was  required  in  this  case. 
They  replied,  that  extraordinary  cases  of  protracted  gestation,  deserv 
ing  of  credit,  were  related  by  many  authors ; that  there  mig  t e a 
frigidity  of  the  genital  organs,  so  as  to  cause  a slow  increase  of  t e 
foetus ; and  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  labour-pains  proved  this 
to  be  a preternatural  case.  They  therefore  decided  that  the  offspung 

was  legitimate.*  . 

In  another  instance,  a man  named  Gans,  after  being  deemed  in 
extremis  for  eight  days,  died  on  the  2d  of  December,  1687  ; and,  on 
the  25th  of  the  succeeding.  October,  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a son. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  contested  its  legitimacy,  and 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  medical  faculty  of  Giessen.  They  com- 
mence their  answer  also,  by  stating  extraordinary  cases  as  mentioned 
by  authors,  and  in  this  instance  decided  in  favour  of  its  being  the 
child  of  Gans,  because  he  was  weak  and  feeble  at  the  period  of  con- 
ception, and  the  mother  was  of,  a frigid  complexion;  the  foetus,  there- 
fore, would  require  a longer  period  to  come  to  maturity,  f 

There  are  also  some  cases  which  deserve  notice,  from  the  medical 
controversies  to  which  they  have  given  origin.  I shall  particularly 
mention  two  that  occurred  in  France. 

Le  Sueur,  a resident  of  the  city  of  Caudebec,  in  Normandy,  was 
Struck  with  apoplexy  on  the  14th  of  May,  1771,  and  died  on  the 
16th.  His  wife,  Maria  Rose,  had  not  been  pregnant  during  the  six 
years  of  their  ma  riage.  On  the  11th  of  the  succeeding  September, 
she  declared  herself  pregnant;  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1772,  (eleven 
months  and  one  day  after  his  death,  and  eleven  months  and  four  days 
after  his  illness,)  she  was  delivered  of  a son.  The  relatives  of  the 
husband  contested  its  legitimacy,  and  obtained  a decree  in  their  fa- 
vour; but,  on  appealing  to  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  the  cause  was,  in 
December  1779,  decided  in  favour  of  the  widow.  Her  claim  was  de- 
fended on  the  score  of  character,  and  on  the  possibility  of  protracted 
gestation.  The  former  seemed  to  be  most  unexceptionable,  at  least 
the  public  opinion  was  strongly  in  her  favour*  and  the  latter  was  sup- 
ported by  many  extraordinary  narratives.  The  work  of  the  celebrated 
Petit  on  this  subject  was  quoted,  in  which  he  states,  that  many  facul- 
ties of  medicine,  forty-seven  celebrated  authors,  and  twenty-three 

\ • .....  ■— ..  A — . - . 

* Valentini’s  Pandects,  vol.  1,  p.  142.  In  another  case,  where  the  child  was  born 
eleven  months  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  medical  faculty  of  Leipsic,  on  the 
2d  of  April,  1630,  declared  it  illegitimate,  because  it  was  born  beyond  the  time  as- 
signed by  Hippocrates.  (Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  140.)  Amman,  who  reports  these  cases, 
observes,  that  he  cannot  reconcile  the  conflicting  decisions,  except  by  saying,  that 
tile  first  of  these  children  would  become  very  rich  by  the  decision,  while  the  other 
was  poor. 


t Valentini’s  Pandects,  vol.  1,  p.  144. 
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French  physicians  and  surgeons,  agree  in  believing  that  delivery  may 
be  delayed  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  month;  nay,  that  it  is  perfectly 
demonstrated  that  this  frequently  occurs. 

Among  the  quotations  from  the  work  of  Petit,  is  the  following  case 
related  by  Heister.  A female,  the  wife  of  a bookseller,  in  Wolfen- 
buttel,  was  delivered  thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
The  individuals  interested  proposed  to  contest  the  legitimacy  of  the 
infant,  but  were  deterred  on  account  of  her  excellent  character.  So 
convinced  was  one  Christopher  Misnerus,  who  had  acted  as  shop- 
keeper during  her  widowhood,  of  her  virtue  and  probity,  that  he  mar- 
ried her  shortly  after,  and  had  two  children  by  her,  and  each  of  them 
were  born  after  a gestation  of  thirteen  months.* 

Tracy,  a naval  physician,  deposed  in  this  case,  that  he  knew  a fe- 
male who  was  delivered  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months.  She  was  in 
delicate  health,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  informed  him,  that  there 
had  been  no  connection  since  the  commencement  of  her  pregnancy. 

Dulignac,  chirurg eon-major  to  the  regiment  of  Asfeld,  testified,  that 
‘with  three  children  which  his  wife  had  produced,  the  term  in  two  had 
been  thirteen  and  a half  month*;  and  in  the  third,  eleven  months  ; and 
that  he  had  recognized  the  existence  of  each  of  the  pregnancies  at 
four  months  and  a half,  by  the  most  infallible  sign — the  motion  of  the 
child. 

Lepecq  de  la  Cloture  also  gave  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  widow, 
and  quoted  similar  cases  from  his  own  observation.  This  author  dwelt 
much  upon  the  inertness  which  grief  produces  on  the  uterine  organs, 
and  conceived  that  the  languor  which  sorrow  causes,  may  retard  the 
progress  of  gestation,  f 

The  last  case  which  I shall  notice,  is  one  that  enlisted  all  the  me- 
dical talent  of  France  in  its  discussion.  Charles , aged  upwards 

of  seventy-two  years,  married  Renee,  aged  about  30  years,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1759.  They  were  married  nearly  four 
years  without  having  any  issue.  On  the  7th  of  October,  1762,  he 
was  taken  ill  with  fever  and  violent  oppression,  which  remained  until 
his  death.  The  last  symptom  was  so  severe,  that  he  was  forced  to 
sit  in  his  bed,  nor  could  he  move  without  assistance.  In  addition  to 
these,  he  was  seized  with  a dry  gangrene  of  the  leg  on  the  21st,  and 
with  this  accumulation  of  disease,  he  gradually  sunk,  and  died  on  the 
17th  of  November,  aged  76  years.  Renee  had  not  slept  in  the  cham- 
ber during  his  illness;  but  about  three  and  a half  months  after  his 
death,  she  suggested  that  she  was  pregnant;  and,  on  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1763,  (within  four  days  of  a year  since  the  illness  of  her  hus- 
band, and  ten  months  and  seventeen  days  after  his  death,)  she  was 
delivered  of  a healthy,  well-formed,  and  full-sized  child.  The  opinion 
of'Louis  was  asked  on  this  case,  and  he  declared  that  the  offspring 
was  illegitimate.  Had  he  rested  at  this,  even  the  advocates  of  pro- 
tracted gestation  might  probably  not  have  murmured,  as  the  circum- 


* This  case  is  related  at  length,  with  all  its  proofs,  in  Schlegel,  rol.  2,  p.  99  to 
113 — Wagner’s  Dissertation. 

t Fodert*,  vol.  2,  p.  185  to  189 — quoted  from  the  Causes  Cctibres. 
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stances  were  rather  too  powerful  for  the  interposition  of  their  favorite 
doctrines.  But  he  took  occasion,  in  his  consultation,  to  attack  the 
opinion  generally,  and  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  cases.  Among  the  arguments  which  he  adduces,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: that  the  laws  of  nature  on  this  subject  are  immutable  that 
the  foetus,  at  a fixed  period,  has  received  all  the  nourishment  of  which 
it  is  susceptible  from  the  mother,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a foreign 
body — that  married  females  are  very  liable  to  error  in  their  calcu- 
lations— that  the  decision  of  tribunals  in  favour  of  protracted  gesta- 
tion, cannot  overturn  a physical  law — alid  finally,  that  the  virtue  of 
females,  in  these  cases,  is  a very  uncertain  guide  for  legal  decisions. 

“ If  we  admit,”  says  he,  “ all  the  facts  reported  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern authors,  of  delivery  from  eleven  to  twenty-three  months,  it  will 
be  very  commodious  for  females,  and  if  so  great  a latitude  is  allowed 
for  the  production  of  posthumous  heirs,  the  collateral  ones  may  in  all 
cases  abandon  their  hopes,  unless  sterility  be  actually  present.”  * 

This  reasoning  appears  to  me  to  carry  great  weight,  and  Mahon,  in. 
his  chapter  on  this  subject,  adds  several  sensible  remarks  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  He  observes,  that  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  that  the 
children  of  old  people  are  longer  in  coming  to  maturity,  it  would  have 
been  confirmed  by  experience,  which  it  is  not.  Grief  also,  and  the 
depressing  passions,  are  much  relied  upon  as  possessing  a delaying 
power,  but  certainly  these  are  more  apt  to  produce  abortion  than 
protracted  gestation.  He  accounts  for  the  mistakes  of  married  wo- 
men, by  suggesting  that  the  menses  may  be  suppressed,  not  only 
from  disease,  but  from  affections  of  the  mind,  or  accidental  causes, 
which  do  not  immediately  impair  the  health,  while  the  increase  of  vo- 
lume in  the  abdomen  may  originate  from  this,  or  from  numerous 
other  causes.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  states  a 
difficulty  which,  I believe,  cannot  be  readily  overcome.  If  the  doc- 
trine be  allowed,  how  shall  we  distinguish  a delayed  child  from  one 
that  is  born  at  nine  months;  and  by  what  means  are  we  to  detect 
fraud  in  such  cases?  Certainly,  a'S  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  nar- 
ratives given,  the  infants  born  after  protracted  gestation,  were  not 
distinguished  for  size,  or  other  appearances  of  maturity,  f 

A calm  and  deliberate  examination  of  these  histories,  must  cer- 
tainly, I think,  lead  to  a total  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  protracted 
gestation.  There  are  many  that  evidently  bear  the  impress  of  vice, 
while  the  most  favourable  are  so  liable  to  have  arisen  in  error,  that 
scepticism  must  appear  unavoidable.!  That  a limited  variation  may, 
from  extraordinary  circumstances,  sometimes  occur,  I shall  allow  so 


* Louis’\Memoire  contrc  legitimite  des  naissances  pretendues  tardives.  Le  Bas 
attacked  this  memoir,  and  Louis  replied  in  a supplement.  Several  other  physicians, 
I believe,  took  part  in  the  controversy, 
t Mahon,  vol.  1,  p.  183,  185,  198,  20*. 

I I have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  cases  on  record,  of  protracted  gestation. 
Those  who  wish  to  examine  them  further,  are  referred  to  Foderi,  Metzger,  Louis, 
Valentini,  Schurigius — together  with  Schnobel's  Dissertation  in  Schlegel,  vol.  4.  p. 
232.  A long  list  of  believers  and  disbelievers  in  the  doctrine,  may  also  be  found  in 
these  writers. 
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far,  as  to  believe  it  proper  that  legislation  should  make  allowances  for 
it.  'I  he  best  and  most  accurate  observers  have  sometimes  met  with 
cases,  where  the  period  seemed  to  be  somewhat  prolonged  ; but  I will 
venture  to  add,  that  the  more  closely  they  are  investigated,  the  less 
will  the  number  appear.  Dr.  Smellie  mentions  two  instances,  in 
which  the  females  exceeded  their  reckoning  by  eight  weeks,  and  Dr. 
Bartley  confirms  them  by  a similar  case  in  his  own  practice.*  All 
these,  however,  were  calculated  from  the  cessation  of  the  menses; 
and  is  it  not  possible  that  some  peculiar  circumstances  might  have 
caused  this,  particularly  as  it  was  the  first  pregnancy  in  two  of  them? 
Dr.  Hunter,  in  answer  to  a question  on  this  subject,  observed  that  he 
had  known  a woman  bear  a living  child  in  a perfectly  natural  way, 
fourteen  days  later  than  nine  calendar  months,  and  believed  two  wo- 
men to  have  been  delivered  of  children  alive,  in  a natural  way,  above 
ten  calendar  months  from  the  hour  of  conception. f 

I will  add,  that  in  England,  and  certainly  in  America,  cases  of  pro- 
tracted gestation  are  rarely  heard  of.  They  appear  to  have  occurred 
in  countries  where  the  administration  of  justice  was  arbitrary,  or  at 
least  fickle  and  unsteady.  J 

4.  Of  the  laws  of  various  countries  on  the  subject  of  legitimacy. 

Although  the  decisions  on  this  subject  have  occasionally  been  very 
extraordinary  and  loose,  yet  considerable  uniformity  exists  in  the  laws 
of  various  countries. 

The  Roman  law  did  not  consider  an  infant  legitimate  which  was 
born  later  than  ten  months  after  the  death  of  the  father  or  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage.  § Such  was  also  the  French  law  prior  to 
the  revolution. 

A case  is  said  to  have  been  decided  by  a majority  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Friesland,  by  which  a child  was  admitted  to  the 
succession,  though  not  born  till  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  days 
from  the  day  of  the  husband’s  death,  which  period  wants  only  three 
days  of  twelve  lunar  months.  ||  The  Prussian  civil  code  declares,  that 
an  infant  born  three  hundred  and  two  days  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band, shall  be  considered  legitimate ; and"  a case  has  occurred,  where 
one  born  three  hundred  and  forty -three  days  after  the  death  of  the 
husband,  was  adjudged  a bastard  by  the  legislative  commission  of 
that  country. IT 

The  civil  code  now  in  force  in  France  contains  the  following  pro- 


* Bartley,  sect.  3.  t Hargrave's  note,  as  already  quoted, 

j I recommend  to  those  who  intend  embracing  the  doctrine  of  protracted  gesta- 
tion, an  examination  of  the  follow  ing  case  If  they  can  satisfy  their  minds  respecting 
it,  all  dilliculties  on  this  subject  will  vanish.  The  husband  had  been  absent  four 
years,  at  the  end  ol  which  period  the  wife  brought  forth  a child.  She  pleaded  that 
her  conception  had  taken  place  through  the  force  of  the  imagination  alone — “ lit 
mulier  per  fortem  imaginationem  putaverit,  se  in  insomniis  rem  habuisse  cum 
marito,  atque  sic  concepisse.”  The  parliament  of  Grenoble,  to  whom  this  case  was 
referred,  declared  the  offspring  legitimate.  Metzger,  p.  416.  Schlege),  vol.  2, 
p.  148.  $ Foderc,  vol.  2,  p.  111. 

jj  Hargrave  ut  antea.  *1  Metzger,  p.  427,  428. 
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visions.  The  child  born  in  wedlock  has  the  husband  for  its  father.* * * § 
He  may,  however,  disavow  it,  if  he  can  prove,  that  from  the  three 
hundredth  to  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  before  its  birth,  he 
was  prevented,  either  by  absence,  or  some  physical  impossibility, 
from  cohabiting  with  his  wife.  An  infant  born  before  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  marriage,  cannot  be  disavowed  by  hint  in  the 
following  cases  1.  When  he  had  a knowledge  of  his  wife’s  preg- 
nancy before  marriage.  2.  "When  he  assisted  at  the  act  of  birth,  and 
signed  a declaration  of  it.  3.  When  the  infant  is  declared  not  ca- 
pable of  living.  Lastly,  the  legitimacy  of  an  infant  born  three  hun- 
dred days  after  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  may  be  contested. 

It  will  be  observed,  that,  by  the  last  section,  the  child  born  after 
three  hundred  days,  is  not  positively  declared  a bastard,  but  its  le- 
gitimacy may  be  contested.  And  Capuron,  in  remarking  on  this,  ob- 
serves, that  it  would  probably  be  deemed  legitimate,  if  no  legal  in- 
vestigation should  take  place 4 The  language  of  this  law  is  also  so 
put,  that,  in  a contested  case,  all  the  learning  of  former  times  and  the 
innumerable  cases  related  by  medical  jurists,  might  be  brought  forth 
to  prove  that  eleven  and  twelve  months  are  possible  and  even  pro- 
bable. § I confess,  that  I prefer  the  Scotch  law,  because  it  prevents 


* The  rule  of  the  Roman  and  Scotch  code  is  “ Pater  est  qui  nuptia  demonstrat.” 
Vide  note,  p.  51- — Editor. 

t Code  civil,  sects.  312,  314,  315— quoted  by  Capuron  and  Foderd. 

J Page  231. 

§ The  remark  made  in  the  text,  is  amply  verified  by  a case  contained  in  the 
Causes  Celcbres  of  Mejan.  As  it  occurred  but  a few  years  since,  I shall  present  a 
sketch  of  its  leading  particulars. 

Catherine  Berard  was  married  on  the  25th  of  July,  1806,  to  Francois  Chapellet, 
who,  about  six  months  after,  was  seized  with  a pleurisy,  and  languishing  with  it 
about  eight  days,  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1807.  On  the  3d  of  December  , of 
the  same  year,  and  three  hundred  and  sixteen  days  after  his  death,  she  was  delivered 
of  a child,  of  which  she  declared  the  deceased  Chapellet  the  father.  An  application 
was  made  to  the  court  at  Chambery  for  the  property  to  which  this  birth  entitled 
her,  and  it  was  resisted  by  the  relatives  of  the  husband,  on  the  ground  of  illegiti- 
macy. She  pleaded  their  cruel  usage  during  her  widowhood,  the  state  of  poverty 
and  sorrow  to  which  she  was  reduced  by  their  treatment,  and  the  fact,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  nine  months  she  had  experienced  labour-pains,  which  continued  until 
the  middle  of  the  tenth — as  explanatory  of  this  protracted  gestation.  The  court, 
after  quoting  the  article  in  question,  from  the  Napoleon  code,  argued  that  it  gave  the 
child  a provisionary  legitimacy,  until  the  contrary  was  proved  by  concurring  facts 
and  circumstances.  They  further  observed,  that  the  term  of  gestation,  in  this  case, 
did  not  exceed  that  allowed  by  many  celebrated  physicians,  as  possible;  and  re- 
marked that  the  widow  must  have  been  in  a state  of  sorrow  and  languor,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treatment  of  her  relatives,  and  thus  the  increase  of  the  foetus  was  pro- 
bably retarded.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1808,  a decree  was  pronounced, 
declaring  the  child  legitimate  An  appeal  was  taken  from  it  from  the  court  of  ap- 
peals at  Grenoble.  M.  Metral,  the  advocate  for  the  mother,  advanced  in  his  plead- 
ings most  of  the  arguments  which  we  have  already  noticed, — such  as  the  variety  in 
the  period  of  gestation,  quoted  numerous  cases  from  medical  authors,  and  urged 
the  decisions  of  the  French  courts  as  precedents  in  the  present  instance.  The  mo- 
desty and  good  conduct  of  the  mother  was  not  forgotten,  nor  the  fact,  that  she  had 
experienced  labour-pains  at  the  end  of  nine  months.  The  court,  in  their  arret 
textual,  observe,  that  as  the  315th  article  of  the  Napoleon  code  declares,  that  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child  born  three  hundred  days  after  the  dissolution  of  marriage 
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this.  It  is  concise  and  decisive.  “ To  fix  bastardy  on  a child,  the 
husband’s  absence  must  continue  till  within  six  lunar  months  of  the 
birth.  And  a child  born  after  the  tenth  month,  is  accounted  a bas- 
tard,”* 

The  English  law,  on  which  our  own  is  founded,  does  not  prescribe 
a precise  time.  There  are  however  some  decisions,  which  will  show 
the  ordinary  course  of  adjudication.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward the  first,  Beatrice,  the  wife  of  Robert  Rad-well,  was  delivered  of 
a son,  eleven  days  after 'forty  weeks.  The  husband  had  been  seri- 
ously ill,  and  had  no  access  to  his  wife  for  one  month  before  his 
death.  The  child  zuas  presumed  to  be  a bastard,  and  judgment  was  i 
given  accordingly.  Gilbert  De  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  died  on  the  S 
30th  of  June  of  the  7th  of  Edward  the  second,  and  on  the  29th  Ja- 
nuary of  the  9th  year  (within  one  day  of  a year  and  seven  months)  his  , 
sisters  and  co-heirs  prayed  livery.  The  countess  pled  that  she  was 
big  with  the  earl,  which  was  accordingly  found  per  inquisitionem. 
The  question  hung  in  deliberation,  nor  did  they  obtain  livery  till  the 
10th  of  Edward.  In  another  case,  during  the  18th  year  of  Richard 
II.  Andrews,  the  husband,  died  of  the  plaghe.  His  wife,  who  was  a 
lev/d  woman,  was  delivered  of  a child  forty  weeks  and  ten  days  after 
the  death  of  the  husband.  Yet  the  child  was  adjudged  legitimate  and 
heir  to  Andrews,  for  partus  potest  protrahi  ten  days  ex  accidente. f 


may  be  contested ; it  by  implication  destroys  its  claim  in  a disputed  case,  and  affixes 
a term  beyond  which  gestations  are  to  be  deemed  illegitimate.  Again,  the  228th 
and  296th  articles  of  the  same  code  forbid  , a widow  or  divorced  female  to  marry, 
until  ten  months  after  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  Here  again  the  term  of  three 
hundred  days  appears  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  most  extensive  period  allowed  to 
pregnancy.  The  father  also,  by  the  312th  article,  is  permitted  to  disavow  the  child, 
if  he  proves  a physical  impossibility  of  cohabiting  with  his  wife  for  ten  months  pre- 
vious. The  court  contend,  that  the  contesting  of  the  legitimacy,  on  the  part  of  the 
relatives,  is  equivalent  to  a disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  putative  father,  and  con- 
clude with  remarking,  that  any  extension  beyond  the  term  of  three  hundred  days 
must  prove  dangerous  to  morals,  and  the  repose  of  families.  They  therefore  de- 
clared the  child  in  question  illegitimate.  Causes  C61ebres,  par  Maurice  Mejah,  vol 
C,  p.  93  to  120.  The  editor  is  not  satisfied  with  the  reasoning  of  the  court,  and  in- 
sists greatly  on  the  effects  which  grief  may  produce  in  protracting  pregnancy. 

* Erskine’s  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  quoted  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  334. 


+ These  cases  are  taken  from  Hargrave’s  and  Butler’s  notes  on  Coke  upon  Lit- 
tleton. Note  190,  on  sect.  188.  There  is  a more  full  report  of  the  case  of  Andrew*  • 
in  Croke,  Jac.  p.  541.  It  is  stated  that  “the  husband's  father  abused  her,  and  i 
caused  her  to  lie  in  the  streets;  and  three  physicians  (two  of  them  doctors  of  pbj- 
sic.)  made  out  that  the  child  came  in  time  convenient  to  be  the  child  of  the  dead  i 
party,  and  that  it  is  usual  for  a woman  to  go  nine  months  and  ten  days,  i.  e.  solar  • 
months  at  30  days,  and  not  lunar  months.  And  that  by  season  of  want  of  strength  i 
in  the  woman  or  child,  or  from  ill  usage,  she  might  be  a longer  time,  viz.  to  the  ei»  4 
of  ten  days  or  more.  And  the  physicians  further  affirmed,  that  a perfect  birth  may 
be  at  seven  months.”  I have  also  met  with  a comparatively  recent  case,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed.  It  is  contained  in  Brown’s  Chancery  Cases,  - 
vol.  3,  p.  349.  Foster  and  others  v.  Cook.  Henry  Cook  died  on  the  1 4th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1780;  and  on  the  9th  of  Nov.  1780  following,  (forty-three  weeks  except  of  i 
duy,)  his  widow  was  delivered  of  a son.  A trial  was  held,  and  the  verdict  was  in  || 
favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  offspring. 


.. 
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Messrs.  Hargrave  aud  Butler,  in  commenting  on  the  above  cases, 
i observe,  that  “ these  precedents,  so  far  from  corroborating  Lord 
Coke’s  limitation  of  the  ultimum  tempus  pariendi  (forty  weeks)  do, 

■ upon  the  whole,  rather  tend  to  shew,  that  it  hath  been  the  practice  in 
our  courts  to  consider  forty  weeks  merely  as  the  more  usual  time, 
and  consequently  not  to  decline  exercising  a discretion  of  allowing  a 
longer  space,  where  the  opinion  of  physicians,  or  the  circumstances  oi 
the°case,  have  so  required.”*  If  then  a contested  case  should  ever 
arise  in  our  courts,  the  opinion  of  any  and  every  medical  man  may  be 
brought  forward,  in  order  to  decide  on  it.  I doubt  whether  this  is 
calculated  to  subserve  the  ends  of  justice,  and  should  certainly  ad- 
vise that  a positive  time  be  fixed  by  statute  in  all  countries,  beyond 
which  children  should  be  deemed  illegitimate.  In  the  instance  of 
posthumous  children,  this  term  should  be  narrowed  down  as  much  as 
possible,  for  husbands  have  not  often  the  power  of  procreation  for 
some  time  before  their  death,  unless  it  has  been  sudden  and  acci- 
dental. It  is  evident,  then,  that  a calculation,  commenced  from  the 
day  of  their  death,  must  lead  to  the  encouragement  of  vicious  prac- 
tices, and  the  injury  of  legal  heirs.  A more  clement  rule  might  be 
allowable  in  cases  of  absence,  for  obvious  reasons ; but  in  all,  I beg 
leave  to  propose,  that  the  law,  or  (if  not  the  law)  at  least  the  practice 
under  it,  should  declare  a child  born  naturally  forty-three  weeks  after 
death  or  absence,  illegitimate. f 

5.  Of  some  questions  relating  to  paternity  and  filiation. 

These  form  a proper  supplement  to  the  present  chapter,  from  their 
connection  with  its  leading  subject. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  common  decency,  as  well  as  a proper 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  would  prevent  those  sudden 
marriages  which  sometimes  take  place  immediately  after  the  death  of 
a former  husband.  There  have,  however,  been  females  in  all  coun- 
tries, who  have  disregarded  these  restraints,  and  united  themselves  to 
a second  partner  before  the  “ first  brief  week  of  mourning  is  expired.’’ 
Besides  the  injury  that  such  cases  produce  on  the  public  manners, 
there  is  a difficulty  which  may  agise  in  a legal  view.  She  may  he  de- 
livered of  a child  at  the  expiration  of  ten  months  from  the  death  of  the 
first  husband ; and  the  question  then  occurs  as  to  the  paternity  of  the 
infant. 

The  Romans  endeavoured  to  prevent  this,  by  fQrbidding  the  widow 
to  marry  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten  months;  and  this  term  was 
prolonged,  by  the  emperors  Gratian  and  Valentinian,  to  twelve.  This 
law  has  been  imitated  in  the  present  French  code,  which  also  forbids 


Blackstone,  however,  intimates,  that  -a  child  born  after  forty  weeks  is  illegiti- 
mate,  V°].  l,  p.456.  He  cites  Britton  for  this;  but  the  co-editors  remark,  that 
•ven  this  writer  seems  to  extend  in  some  degree  beyond  forty  weeks. 

+ I choose  this  term,  because  it  goes  as  far  as  the  French  code,  and  the  belief  of 
Ur.  Hunter;  although  I am  free  to  declare,  that  the  term  of  forty  weeks,  particularly 
alter  the  death  of  the  husband,  is  more  consonant  to  my  ideas  of  right. 
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the  marriage  before  ten  full  months  have  elapsed  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  previous  one.* 

But  if  these  laws  are  transgressed,  or  if  there  be  no  laws  (as  in 
England  and  our  own  country)  against  such  precipitate  connexions, 
whom  shall  we  declare  to  be  the  father  of  the  child?  I will"  answer 
this,  by  citing  some  cases,  and  then  mentioning  the  laws  in  force 
respecting  it. 

About  the  period  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  Naples,  one  An- 
toine, aged  forty,  married  Jeronime,  a young  lady,  and  on  the  second 
day  alter,  died  of  that  fatal  disease.  Aniello,  a relative  and  intimate 
friend  of  the  widow,  having  obtained  the  necessary  dispensation,  mar- 
ried her  immediately  afterwards.  She  was  delivered  of  a child  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  days  after  the  consummation  of  the  mar- 
riage with  Antoine,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  after  her  union 
with  Aniello — being  in  the  one  case  thirty-nine  weeks,  and  in  the 
other  thirty-eight.  The  question,  who  was  the  father  of  this  child  ? 
was  put  to  Zacchias. 

In  order  to  solve  the  difficulty,  he  canvassed  the  condition  of  the 
two  husbands,  the  mother,  and  the  child.  Antoine,  he  observes,  was 
of  a feeble  constitution,  and  his  marriage  was  a forced  one,  and  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  female,  who  was  attached  to  Aniello.  The 
latter  was  strong  and  robust.  The  wife  stated  that  the  consummation 
of  the  first  marriage  was  attended  with  a discharge  of  blood,  which 
she  attributed  to  menstruation — that  in  the  interval  of  her  widow- 
hood, it  had  slightly  returned,  but  never  after  the  second  marriage. 
Now,  from  this,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  as  menstruation  had  not 
returned  regularly  since  the  first  marriage,  the  pregnancy  was  caused 
by  Antoine.  Zacchias,  however,  supposes,  that  the  sanguineous  dis- 
charge was  the  consequence  of  defloration,  and  that  as  she  received 
the  advances  of  her  first  husband  with  disgust,  the  suppression  might 
arise  from  mental  uneasiness.  He  attaches  no  importance  to  the 
fact,  that  if  the  child  wras  the  son  of  the  second  husband,  the  period 
of  pregnancy  would  fall  short  of  nine  months,  and  thinks  it  suffici- 
ently counterbalanced  by  the  youth  of  the  parties.  He  therefore  de- 
cided, that  it  was  the  child  of  Aniello.f 

In  another  case,  a widow  married  shortly  after  the  husband’s  death, 
and,  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  second  marriage,  was  delivered  of  a son, 
who  survived.  He  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  the  second  husband, 
and  when  he  arrived  of  age,  claimed  to  be  acknowdedged  as  his  son, 
and  to  be  supported  accordingly.  The  tribunal  of  the  Rota,  after 
taking  the  advice  of  physicians  and  lawyers  on  the  subject,  decided 
that  he  was  not  the  offspring  of  the  second  marriage,  on  the  ground 


* Fodere,  vol.  2,  p.  205.  “ The  same  constitution,”  says  Blackstone,  '•  was  pro- 

bably handed  down  to  our  early  ancestors  from  the  Romans,  during  their  stay  in 
this  island,  for  we  iind  it  established  under  the  Saxon  and  Danish  governments.  Sit 
omnia  vidua  sine  tnarilo  duodecim  menses.  Blackstone,  vol.  1,  p.  -157.  It  was  the 
law  before  the  Conquest. 

+ Zacchias,  Consilium,  No.  73.  See  also  No.  75,  for  a somewhat  similar  case. 
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that  a five  months  birth  was  not  viable,  or  could  not  have  sur- 
vived. * * * § 

There  are  also  some  English  cases  on  record.  In  the  18th  of  Ri- 
chard the  second,  a woman,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  first 
husband,  took  a second,  and  had  issue  born  forty  weeks  and  eleven 
days  after  the  death  of  the  first  husband.  It  was  held  to  be  the  issue 
of  the  second  husband.  In  another  instance,  “ Thecar  marries  a lewd 
woman,  but  she  doth  not  cohabit  with  him,  and  is  suspected  of  incon- 
tinency  with  Duncomb.  Thecar  dies — Duncomb,  within  three  weeks 
of  his  death,  marries  her,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  days  and 
sixteen  hours  after  his  death,  she  is  delivered  of  a son.  Here  it  was 
agreed,  1.  If  she  had  not  married  Duncomb,  without  question  the  is- 
sue should  not  be  a bastard,  but  should  be  adjudged  the  son  of  The- 
car. 2.  No  averment  shall  be  received  that  Thecardid  not  cohabit 
with  his  wife.  3.  Though  it  is  possible  that  the  son  might  be  bfe- 
gotten  after  the  husband’s  death,  yet  being  a question  of  fact,  it  was 
tried  by  a jury,  and  the  son  was  found  to  be  the  issue  of  Thecar.”t 

The  English  law  on  this  subject  is  thus  explained  by  Blackstone 
and  Coke.  “ If  a man  dies  and  his  widow  soon  after  marries  again, 
and  a child  is  born  within  such  a time,  as  that  by  the  course  of  nature 
it  might  have  been  the  child  of  either  husband,  in  this  case  he  is  said 
to  be  more  than  ordinarily  legitimate,  for  he  may,  when  he  arrives  at 
years  of  discretion,  choose  which  of  the  fathers  he  pleases.”! 

It  has  also  been  suggested,  that  the  resemblance  of  the  child  to  the 
supposed  father  might  aid  in  deciding  these  doubtful  cases.  § This, 
however,  is  a very  uncertain  source  of  reliance.  We  daily  observe 
the  most  striking  difference  in  physical  traits  between  the  parent  and 
child,  while  individuals,  born  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  have 
been  mistaken  for  each  other.  And  even  as  to  malconformations,  al- 
though some  most  remarkable  resemblances  in  this  respect  have  been 
noticed  between  father  and  child,  y.et  we  should  act  unwisely  in  re- 
lying too  much  on  them.  There  is,  however,  a circumstance  connected 
with  this,  which  when  present  should  certainly  de/eat  the  presumption 
that  the  husband  or  the  paramour  is  the  father  of  the  child,  and  that 
is,  “ when  the  appearance  of  the  child  evidently  proves  that  its  father 
must  have  been  of  a different  race  from  the  husband  (or  paramour)  as 
when  a mulatto  is  born  of  a white  woman,  whose  husband  is  also 
white,  or  of  a black  woman,  whose  husband  is  a negro.”  ||  It  was  on 


* Zacchias.  Decisiones  Sacr*  Rot*  Roman*,  No.  45. 

t Hargrave’s  notes,  ut  antea.  See  also  Croke  Jac.  p.  686,  for  an  account  of  the 
same  case. 

X Blackstone,  vol.  1,  p.456.  Hargrave,  as  already  quoted,  and  also  in  note  7 to 
fol.  8.  a,  intimates  a doubt  respecting  the  above  doctrine,  and  suggests  that  one  of 
the  cases  quoted  would  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  “ the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in- 
stead of  the  choice  of  the  issue,  should  determine  who  is  the  father.”  This  certainly 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  correct  mode  of  adjudicating. 

§ See  Zacchias,  vol.  1,  p.  146;  and  Valentini’s  Pandects,  vol.  1,  p.  148.  Dc  Si- 
mihludme  Aatorum  cum  Parentibus. 

||  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  335. 
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this  principle  that  a curious  case  was  decided  in  New-York  some 
years  since. 

Lucy  Williams,  a mulatto  woman,  was  delivered  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1807,  of  a female  bastard  child,  which  became  a public 
charge.  On  examination,  according  to  our  laws,  she  slated  that 
Alexander  Whistelo,  a black  man,  was  the  father  of  it,  and  he  was 
accordingly  apprehended,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him  the 
necessary  indemnity  for  its  expenses.  Several  physicians  were  sum- 
moned before  the  police  justices,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
it  was  not  his  child,  but  the  offspring  of  a white  man.  Dr.  Mitchill 
however  thought  it  possible,  nay  probable,  that  Whistelo  was  the 
father.  In  consequence  of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  case  was 
brought  up  for  trial  before  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  several  aldermen, 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1808.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the 
colour  of  the  child  was  somewhat  dark,  but  lighter  than  the  gene- 
rality of  mulattoes,  and  that  its  hair  was  straight,  and  had  none  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  negro  race.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  medical  profession  were  examined,  and  they  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Mitchill,  declared  that  its  appearance  contradicted 
the  idea  that  it  was  the  child  of  a black  man.  Dr.  Mitchill,  for  various 
reasons  (for  which  I refer  to  the  account  of  the  trial)  placed  great 
faith  in  the  oath  of  the  female,  and  persisted  in  his  belief  of  its  pater- 
nity, although  he  allowed  that  its  appearance  was  an  anomaly.  The 
mavor  (the  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton)  and  the  court  decided  in  favour 
of  Whistelo  * 


CHAPTER  X. 

PRESUMPTION  OF  SURVIVORSHIP. 

I.  Of  the  survivorship  of  llie  mother  or  child,  when  both  die  during  delivery. 
Cases  that  have  been  decided  in  Germany — in  France — in  the  state  of  New-York. 
2.  Of  the  presumption  of  survivorship  of  persons  of  different  ages,  destroyed  by  a 
common  accident.  Laws  on  this  subject.  Roman — Ancient  French — Napoleon  i 
code — English!  Cases  that  have  occurred  under  each.  Propriety  of  having  fixed 
laws  on  this  subject. 

Tins  interesting  as  well  as  intricate  question  has  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  legal  inquiry.  It  is  agitated,  when  two  or  more  indivi- 


* See  a pamphlet,  entitled,  “ The  Commissioners'of  the  Alms-House  v.  Alexander 
Whistelo, a black  man,  being  a remarkable  case  of  bastardy,  tried  and  adjudged  b.v 
the  mayor,  recorder,  and  several  aldermen  of  the  city  of  New-York,  &c.  New- 
York,  1808.  The  main  scope  of  Dr.  Mitchill's  argument  appears  to  have  beep, 
that  as  alteration  of  complexion  has  occasionally  been  noticed  in  the  human  subject- 
(as  of  negroes  turning  partially  white)  and  in  animals,  so  this  might  be  a parallel 
instance.  He  would  also  seem  to  be  a believer  in  the  influence  of  the  imagination 
over  thu  fetus. 
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duals  have  died  within  a very  short  period  of  each  other,  and  no  wit 
nesses  havebeen  present  to  notice  the  exact  instantof  dissolution.  Ac- 
cidents also,  such  as  fire,  or  a shipwreck,  may  destroy  persons,  and 
the  disposition  of  their  property  will  depend  on  ascertaining  the  sur- 
vivorship of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  me- 
dical science  can  solve  the  difficulty,  but  it  may  in  these  extreme  in- 
stances, where  no  aid  can  be  derived  from  facts,  assist  in  laying  down 
Certain  principles.  I shall  endeavour  to  suggest  some  of  these,  while 
relating  such  cases  as  I have  been  enabled  to  obtain.  They  may 
serve  as  a guide  for  future  investigations. 

The  subject  will  be  advantageously  considered,  1.  As  to  the  sur- 
vivorship of  the  mother  or  child,  when  both  died  during  delivery ; and 
2.  As  to  the  survivorship  of  person  of  different  ages,  destroyed  by  a 
common  accident.  This  last  may  seem  to  include  the  first,  but  the 
distinction  which  I wish  to  make,  will  be  readily  understood. 

1 . Of  the  ■presumption  of  survivorship  of  mother  or  child,  when  both 

die  during  delivery. 

The  Imperial  Chamber  of  Weztler  were  consulted  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  concerning  the  case  of  a mother  and  child, 
who,  some  years  previous,  had  both  died  during  delivery.  There 
were  ho  facts  on  which  an  opinion  could  be  founded,  and  the  naked 
question  was  presented.  They  decided,  for  physical  reasons,  that  the 
mother  had  died  first/  And  the  commentator,  in  noticing  this  case, 
remarks,  that  undoubtedly  these  physical  reasons  were,  1 . that  the 
mother  was  exhausted  by  the  labour;  and  2.  that  the  infant  would 
not  have  died,  until  deprived,  by  the  death  of  the  mother,  of  its 
nourishment.*  , 

It  is  questioned,  by  medical  jurists,  whether  this  decision  is  correct, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  reasons  to  be  assigned  why  the  presump- 
tion should  be  against  the  child.  Its  life  may  be  early  endangered  by 
a difficult  or  slow  delivery.  There  may  be  a pressure  on  the  umbi- 
lical cord,  or  the  placenta  may  be  partially  detached,  and  its  death 
ensue  during  the  consequent  heemsrrhage.  If  the  parturition  be  com- 
plicated with  convulsions,  the  probability  certainly  is,  that  the  tnfant 
will  first  die.  So  also  if  it  be  very  large,  or  if  it  be  premalurely  born. 
The  only  exceptions  which  have  been  suggested  in  favour  of  the  sur- 
vivorship of  the  child,  are  the  following — when  the  mother  is  delivered 
of  twins,  she  may  bring  forth  the  first  and  died  before  the  second  is 
born — and  again  when  she  is  laboring  undeT  an  acute  disease.  We 
knew  that  the  offspring  is  sometimes  healthy,  although  the  mother 
sinks  during  the  delivery.f 


* Valentini’s  Pandects,  vol.  1,  p.  3 and  1 1.  The  statement  given  of  this  case  by 
FoderJ,and  after  him  by  Capuron,  is  not  correct.  The  chamber  assign  no  reasons 
except  “ causis  physicis”  and  it  is  the  editor  who  explains  them.  There  is  evidently 
a mistake  in  the  references  to  Valentini  by  Foderd,  (vol.  2,  p.  96  ;)  and  it  is  of  such 
a nature,  that  one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  had  not  minutely  examined  the 
Pandects. 

t Foderi,  vol,  2,  p.94.  Capuron,  p.  135  to  148. 
v 
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A due  comparison  of  these  arguments,  T imagine,  will  lead  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  presumption  of  survivorship  is  with  the  mother  ; for 
I will  again  mention,  that  in  these  cases,  no  person  is  supposed  to  have 
been  present  to  witness  the  death  of  the  parties;  and  such  a length 
of  time  has  also  elapsed,  that  all  examination  as  well  as  inquiry  into 
facts  is  precluded. 

A case  that  occurred  to  Pelletan  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place, 
although  the  consideration  of  it  partly  belongs  to  a previous  chapter 
(on  the  life  of  the  infant.) 

A female  at  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy  died  of  a disease,  which  * [ 
the  physicians  styled  anasarca  complicated  with  scurvy,  (anasarque 
compliqute  de  scorlmt.)  A surgeon  immediately  performed  the  caesa- 
rean operation,  and  extracted  the'  child.  In  his  proces  verbal  he  states, 
that  after  tying  the  umbilical  cord,  and  removing  the  mucus  from  its 
mouth,  he  observed  pulsations  at  the  region  ,of  the  heart,  and  also 
found  that  it  preserved  a sufficient  dggree  of  warmth.  It  expired 
however,  (he  adds,)  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  decease  of  its 
f mother.  Six  witnesses  were  also  present  at  the  operation,  four  of 
whom  stated  that  they  applied  their  hands  to  the  breast  and  felt  the 
pulsation.  The  other  two  had  not  observed  it. 

Pelletan  was  desired  to  examine  this  testimony,  and  to  give  an  opi- 
nion whether  the  child  had  actually  survived  its  mother.  He  remarks 
that  there  are  certain  causes  of  death  which  may  destroy  the  mother 
while  the  life  of  the  infant  may  be  preserved ; of  this  nature  are 
sudden  accidents,  as  drowning,  a blow  on  the  head,  or  violent  hemorr- 
hage. Foetal  life  is  even  compatible  with  some  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, but  the  probability  is  certainly  against  the  surviving  of  the 
child,  when  the  mother  dies  from  a lingering  and  wasting  disease. 

For  this  reason,  and  also  because  it  does  not  appear  to  have  arrived 
at  the  full  time,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  child  had  died  in  the  womb. 

As  to  the  signs  of  life,  even  if  they  were  fully  substantiated  to  have 
been  present,  he  conceives  them  equivocal — the  pulsation  and  heat 
were  probably  the  remains  of  foetal  existence.  And,  if  the  surgeon 
was  correct  in  believing  that  the  heart  beat  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  he  was  certainly  blameable  in  not  using  means  to  promote  respi- 
ration. But  the  probability  is,  that  he  was  deceived. 

For  these  reasons,  Pelletan  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  mother 
survived  the  child.*  \ & 

I have  been  favoured  with  a communication  on  this  subject  by  the  r 
Hon.  De  Witt  Ci.inton.  Some  years  since,  he  informs  me,  a case,  < 

embracing  the  succession  to  a large  landed  estate,  was  tried  in  one  of  i 

our  courts  under  the  following  circumstances.  The  mother  and  child  N 
both  died  during  delivery.  If  the  latler  was  found  to  have  survived, 
the  father,  by  our  law,  was  the  heir  ; if  the  former,  her  relatives  be-  j 
came  entitled  to  the  property.  On  the  trial,  it  was  proved  that  the 
child  was  born  alive  ; and  the  question  of  the  priority  of  death  was 
then  decided  against  the  parties  claiming  as  heirs  of  the  mother. 


* Pelletan,  vol.  1,  p.  322  to  311. 
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2.  Of  the  presumption  of  survivorship  of  persons  of  different  ages, 
destroyed  by  a commom  accident. 

Jn , It  will  readily  be  observed,  that  if  a father  and  son,  or  a husband  and 
wife,  perish  in  one  common  accident  without  witnesses,  disputes  m^y 
arise  concerning  the  disposition  of  their  property.  Provision  has  ac- 
cordingly been  made  in  several  codes  for  the  avoidance  of  such  diffi- 
culties? I shall  give  a concise  sketch  of  these,  interspersed  with 
cases,  to  shew  the  course  of  legal  decisions  on  this  curious  subject. 

The  earliest  Roman  law  on  this  point,  directs  the  order  of  suc- 
cession when  persons  of  different  ages  die  in  battle.  If  two  indivi- 
duals of  this  description  fell  at  the  same  time,  he  who  had  not  arrived 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  was  to  be  deemed  to  have  died  first;  but  if  a 
father,  and  a son  arrived  at  his  majority,  lost  their  , lives  together,  the 
son  was  considered  to  have  survived  the  father.  In  process  of  time, 
this  provision  was  extended  to  all  cases  where  the  precise  period  ot 
death  was  unknown,  and  it  was  decreed,  that,  in  the  case  of  a husband 
and  wife,  the  former  should  be  adjudged  the  survivor.* 

The  spirit  of  these  laws  guided  the  decisions  of  the  continental  tri- 
bunals for  many  ages  ; and  Zacchias,  in  his  elaborate  discussion  on  this 
question,  cites  cases  from  several  jurisconsults,  which  were  settled 
according  to  the  dicta  of  the  civil  code.  The  mother,  in  one  instance, 
was  shipwrecked  with  her  young  infant;  and,  in  another,  she,  with  her 
two  children,  also  young,  were  killed  by  lightning.  In  both  these, 
the  parent  was  deemed  the  survivor.t 

Our  author,  also,  in  his  Consilia,  relates  two  cases,  which  deserve 
mention  in  this  place. 

A number  of  individuals  perished  by  the  fall  of  a building,  and 
among  these,  a father  aged  sixty,  and  his  son  aged  thirty.  The  bodies 
were  found  ten  hours  after  the  accident.  That  of  the  father  was  un- 
injured ; but,  on  the  head  of  the  son,  there  was  a severe  wound.  The 
heirs  of  each  put  forth  their  claims,  and  Zacchias  was  consulted  by  the 
judges  on  the  case.  After  a long  comparison  between  the  strength 
and  state  of  health  of  the  parties,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  son  survived  the  father.  Being  aware,  however,  that  the  wound 
in  question  was  supposed  to  have  accelerated  the  death  of  the 
son,  he  endeavours  to  avoid  this  difficulty  by  suggesting,  that  it  was 
not.  necessarily  mortal,  nor  of  a nature  to  destroy  his  strength  imme- 
diately, while  the  suffocation  was  so  much  more  urgent  a cause  ot 
death,  that  the  father,  from  his  valetudinarian  state,  and  his  advanced 
age,  would  first  be  destroyed  by  it.  t 

The  propriety  of  this  opinion  is  controverted  by  Foder&,  and  with 
considerable  shew  of  justice  : for  certainly  a wound  of  the  head,  and 


* Digest,  lib.  34,  tit.  5,  de  rebus  dubiis.  “ Cum  pubcre  filio  mater  naufragii 
periit.  cum  explorari  non  posset,  uter  prior  extinctus  sit,  humanus  est  credere,  filium 
diutius  vixisse,  Si  mulier  cum  filio  impubere  naufragio  periit,  priorem  filium  ne- 
catum  esse  intelligitur,”  &c. 

+ Zacchias,  vol,  1,  p,  440,  441. 
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of  so  severe  a nature,  may  safely  be  considered  the  most  sudden  de- 
stroyer of  life  under  the  above  circumstances.* 

In  another  instance,  a man  and  his  family  had  eaten  very  copiously 
of  poisonous  mushrooms.  They  were  all  taken  ill,  and  the  domestics 
were  sent  to  obtain  assistance.  Before  they  could  return,  the  husband 
and  wife  had  both  expired.  This  couple,  two  years  previous,  had  made 
an  agreement,  that  whoever  survived  should  possess  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  crowns,  and,  on  the  disposition  of  this,  a dispute  necessarily 
arose.  Zacchias,  when  consulted,  gave  his  opinion  that  the  husband 
had  survived  the  wife.  His  reasons  were  the  following:  the  husband, 
though  sitfty  years  of  age,  was  robust  and  healthy,  and,  from  the  depo- 
sition of  the  servants,  appears  to  have  eaten  but  few  of  the  mushrooms. 
The  wife,  on  the  contrary,  although  only  forty,  was  asthmatic,  and 
subject  to  affections  of  the  stomach.  She  had  eaten  largely  of  the 
mushrooms,  and  added  to  these,  other  indigestible  food.  A poison, 
therefore,  which  acts  violently  on  the  organs  of  respiration,  would 
soonest  destroy  one  already  diseased  in  those  parts.f 

Foderfe  objects  to  this  decision,  that  the  opinion  of  the  poison  acting 
on  the  organs  of  respiration  is  altogether  hypothetical,  and  it  probably 
is  so;  but  certainly  the  general  course  of  reasoning- appears  correct. 

The  ancient  French  law,  in  its  adjudications,  generally  followed 
the  Roman.  In  1629,  a mother,  with  her  daughter,  aged  four  years, 
was  drowned  in  the  Loire.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  on  appeal,  de- 
cided that  the  youngest  had  died  first.  Some  years  after,  however,  an 
opposite  decision  was  pronounced  by  the  same  body.  The  mother, 
( Bobie ) and  her  two  children,  one  aged  twenty-two  months,  and  the 
other  eight  years,  were  murdered  secretly  in  the  night.  The  husband 
claimed  the  property  of  his  wife,  on  the  ground  that  the  children  had 
survived,  and  the  parliament  adjudged  it  to  him.t  The  discrepancy 
in  this  case  is  very  naturally  explained  by  Foder&.  Murderers  would 
first  destroy  those  whom  they  most  dreaded,  and  afterwards  proceed 
to  the  completion  of  their  intended  enormities. 

Ricard,  a celebrated  advocate  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  pre- 
served a very  curious  case  on  this  subject. 

In  1658,  a father  and  son  perished  in  the  famous  battle  of  Dunes ; 
and  at  noon,  the  same  day,  the  daughter  and  sister  became  a nun, 
whereby  she  was  dead  in  law.  The  battle  commenced  at  that  very 
hour.  It  was  enquired  which  of  these  three  survived,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  nun  died  first.  Her  vows  being  voluntary,  were  con- 
summated in  a moment ; whereas  the  death  of  the  father  and  brother 
being  violent,  there  was  a possibility  of  their  living  after  receiving 
their  wounds.  It  was  then  necessary  to  decide  between  them,  and, 
after  some  disputation,  it  was  agreed  to  follow  the  Roman  law,  and  to 
declare  that  the  son,  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  survived  the 
father.^ 


' * Foderd,  vol.  2,  p.  820,  321.  + Consilium,  No.  85. 

J Causes  Cellbres,  quoted  by  Foderd,  vol.  2,  p.  218. 
Fodere,  vol.  2,  p.  220.  Smith,  p.  382. 
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In  1751,  a merchant,  aged  fifty-eight,  with  his  wife  aged  fifty,  and 
his  daughter  of  twenty-seven  years,  was  drowned,  with  many  others, 
in  endeavouring  to  cross  the  Seine  in  a small  vessel.  The  question  of 
survivorship  was  raised  by  the  relatives,  ,and  an  opinion  was  given  on 
the  case  by  the  .celebrated  Lorry.*  He  observes,  that  three  causes 

probably  conspired  to  accelerate  the  death  of  these  individuals 

fright— excessive  coldness  of  the  water,  and  any  disease  that  might  be 
present.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  argument,  he  appears  to  proceed 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  younger  female  was  menstruating  and 
hence  that  the  cold  water,  by  checking  it,  would  hasten  her  death.  But 
.this  is  not  stated  in  any  part  of  the  case,  and  it  certainly  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether,  as  he  would  seem  to  insinuate,  that  state  of  fullness 
of  the  system  which  menstruating  females  have,  would  accelerate  the 
suffocation  produced  by  drowning.  If  his  argument  means  any  thing' 
it  is  certainly  directed  to  this  point ; and  we  have  then  to  compare  the 
probable  state  of  a female  of  fifty,  who  is  beyond  the  menstruating 
period,  and  another  labouring  under  that  function.  Certainly  it  will 
not  counterbalance  the  difference  in  age  and  strength.  He,  however 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  daughter  died  first.  But  the  parliament 
f Par;s’  by  a deucree  °f the  7th  of  Sep1-  1752>  admitted  thepresump- 
accorl,S,giy!™r  P 10  her’  and  0'  del'ed  a disposition  of  the  property 

It  thus  appears,  that,  for  a length  of  time,  the  provisions  of  the 

made  Th  yer«  followed  in  France.  But  a curious  distinction  rvas 
made,  rhe  legal  tribunals  regulated  the  descent  of  property  by  them 

end  fOUlvn0t  apl>ly  Ih™  “ cases  where  l,Jb'acies  were  bequeathed’ 

SLe  he  rs'SZS°t":  V <Say  ,hey>  ‘'.at  a man  should 

iave  heirs,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  legatees  • and 

accordingly  when  testator  and  legatee  died  at  the  same  time  the  pro 

sum^of5  two  d t0  the  T"  The,  HeUtenant  0f  a bequ^he/Se 

sum  of  two  thousand  francs  to  his  captain,  by  a will  which  he  made 

before  going  to  sea.  Both  captain  and  lieutenant  were  lost  in  the 

W ief  a law"case  was  raised  as  to  the  legacy,  the  pro- 
perty  was  adjudicated  in  the  manner  above  stated.!  P 

foil  6 PRESENT  FaENCH  on  this  subject,  is  contained  in  the 
following  sections  of  the  civil  or  Napoleon  code.  COntained  111  the 

It  several  persons,  naturally  heirs  of  each  other  oerish  hv  tl,a 
same  event,  without  the  possibility  of  knowing  which  died  first^  tin 
C1;:  as  survivorship  shill  be  determined  by  tt  Siium 
“ U thl  uase  ; a,nd’1  m default  thereof,  by  strength  of  age  and  sex 
shnll  be  pms^the  senrvKher  We'e  U“der  yea‘3’ the  ”Id“‘ 
the  survivor.  ^ ^ ab°VC  S‘xt^  yeais>  t^e  youngest  shall  be  presumed 


Mlh™SVoFsi0n  Z“  ^u^jon  de  Medicine  i,  published  at  full  length  ij 
by  the  latter  ' P'  l52*  11  " S,gned  b*  Docto»  Payen  and  Lorry,  but  was  wriita 

2,  p.  220,  3! 6.  • , Fodertj  vol.  2,  p. 
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“ If  some  were  under  fifteen,  and  others  above  sixtyj  the  former 
6hallbe  presumed  the  survivors. 

“ If  those  who  have  perished  together,  had  completed  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  were  under  sixty,  the  male  shall  be  presumed  the  survivor, 
where  ages  are  equal,  or  the  difference  does  not  exceed  one  year. 

“ If  they  were  of  the  same  sex,  that  presumption  shall  be  admitted 
which  opens  the  succession  in  the  order  of  nature — of  course,  the 
younger  shall  be  considered  to  have  survived  the  elder.”* 

Although  these  provisions  are  in  the  main  founded  on  correct  physi- 
ological principles,  yet  there  are  some  objections  of  weight  pointed 
out  by  Foder&.  The  clause  that  adjudges  the  survivorship  to  those 
under  fifteen,  when  they  and  persons  above  sixty  perish  together,  is 
certainly  imperfect,  since  it  may  include  infants  of  one,  two,  or  three 
years.  These  certainly  would  expire  the  soonest.  And  again,  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  case  when  persons  under  fifteen  and  under 
sixty  perish  together. f 

The  English  law  appears  to  have  no  provisions  on  the  subject, 
except  so  far  as  the  civil  law  is  incorporated  with  it.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  cases  which  deserve  mention. 

In  1772,  General  Stanwix  and  his  daughter  set  sail  in  the  same 
' vessel  from  Ireland  for  England.  They  were  shipwrecked,  and  not  a 
single  person  on  board  was  saved.  The  representative  of  the  father 
to  his  personal  estate  was  his  nephew,  and  the  representative  of  the 
daughter  was  her  maternal  uncle.  These  parties  brought  the  case| 
into  chancery.  On  behalf  of  him  whom  the  General’s  survivorship 
would  have  benefitted,  it  was  argued,  that  the  ship  being  lost  in  tem- 
pestuous weather,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  General  was 
upon  deek,  and  that  the  daughter  was  down  in  the  cabin,  (as  is  almost 
ever  the  case  with  ladies  in  these  situations,)  and  of  course  subject  to 
more  early  loss  of  life  than  her  father,  who,  as  a man  of  arms  and 
courage,  was,  it  was  asserted,  more  able  and  more  likely  to  struggle 
with  death  than  a woman,  and  in  which  he  might  probably  have  been 
assisted  by  the  broken  masts,  and  other  parts  of  the  rigging. 

On  the  other  side  it  was  contended,  that  the  General  was  old,  and 
consequently  feeble,  and  by  no  means  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
shocks  of  such  a terrible  attack ; that  the  daughter  was  of  a bale  con- 
stitution, and  though  of  the  weaker  sex,  yet  being  younger  than  her  • 
father,  was  proportionably  stronger,  and,  from  the  circumstances  of : 
youth,  more  unwilling  to  part  with  life ; and  that  the  probability  of  sur- 
vivorship was  therefore  infinitely  in  favour  of  the  daughter. 

A second  wife  of  General  Stanwix  also  perished  with  him,  and  her  r 
representative  brought  forward  a separate  claim  to  the  disputed  1 
property. 

The  court,  however,  finding  the  arguments  on  all  sides  equally  solid  . 


* Civil  code,  sects.  720,.  721,  722— quoted  by  Foderc,  vol.  2,  p.  222,  ami  Snulfi. 
p.  S79. 

t Foderc,  vol.  2,  p.  223  to  226. 
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and  ingenious,  waived  giving  any  decision,  and  advised  a compromise, 
to  which  the  several  claimants  agreed.* 

Another  case  I have  obtained  from  an  English  newspaper,  but  there 
is  probably  no  doubt  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  report.  It  was 
tried  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  Doctor’s  Commons. 

Job  Taylor,  quarter-master-sergeant  in  the  royal  artillery,  had  made 
a will,  in  which  he  appointed  his  wife,  Lucy  Taylor,  sole  executrix  and 
sole  residuary  legatee.  Having  been  for  some  time  in  Portugal  on 
foreign  service,  he  was  returning  home  with  her  on  board  the  Queen 
transport,  when  the  vessel  in  Falmouth  harbour  struck  upon  a rock,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  of  weather,  and  sunk  almost  immediately 
afterwards.  Nearly  three  hundred  persons  on  board  perished,  and, 
among  them,  Taylor  and  his  wife.  Taylor  died  possessed  of  property 
to  the  amount  of  £4000,  and  a bill  in  chancery  was  filed  by  the  next  ol 
kin  of  the  wife  against  those  of  the  husband,  to  ascertain  who  was  enti- 
tled to  this  property,  but  the  proceedings  were  at  a stand  for  the  want 
of  a personal  representative  of  the  husband.  Both  parties,  therefore, 
applied  to  the  court  for  letters  of  administration  generally,  or  that  the 
court  would  suspend  granting  any  to  either  party  during  the  depend- 
ence of  the  chancery-suit,  and  in  the  mean  time  grant  a limited  admi- 
nistration. This  latter  prayer  was,  however,  abandoned,  on  under- 
standing that  the  court  could  not  grant  a limited  administration, 
where  a general  one  might  be  granted  and  was  applied  for;  and  the 
present  question  therefore  was,  to  whom  the  general  administration 
should  be  granted — whether  the  next  of  kin  to  the  husband  as  dying 
intestate,  his  wnfe  not  having  survived  so  as  to  become  entitled  under 
his  will,  or  the  representatives  of  his  wife,  as  his  residuary  legatee, 
she  having  survived  so  as  to  become  entitled  under  that  character. 

It  appeared,  from  the  affidavits  exhibited  on  both  sides,  that  at  the 
time  the  accident  happened,  Lucy  Taylor  was  below  in  the  cabin,  and 
her  husband  on  deck.  The  water  was  rushing  in  fast,  and  he  offered 
large  sums  to  any  one  who  would  go  below  and  save  her;  but,  finding 
none  would  venture,  he  descended  himself,  and  the  vessel  immediately 
afterwards  went  to  pieces.  The  bodies  of  Taylor  and  his  wife  were 
found  close  together  ; and  it  further  appeared  that  she  was  a woman 
of  a very  robust  constitution,  and  in  the  habit  of  enduring  great 
fatigue  by  the  management  of  the  officers’  mess,  as  well  as  that  of  a 
great  many  of  the  soldiers  ; whilst  he  was  rather  sickly,  and  had  been 
latterly  much  afflicted  with  an  asthma. 


* Foarne's  posthumous  works,  pages  38  and  39.  This  case  appears  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Mr.  Fearne,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  arguments  lor  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  could  be  advanced  on  .both  sides,  with  some  appearance  of 
reason;  and,  after  his  death,  they  were  published  in  the  above  collection.  The  scope 
of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  representative  of  the  daughter,  is,  first,  to  overthrow 
the  probability  that  they  both  died  at  the  same  instant;  and,  next,  to  strengthen  the 
rule  of  the  civil  law,  that  the  child  shall  be  presumed  to  have  survived  the  parent. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  the  representative  of  the  father,  is  aimed  against  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  any  weight  to  presumption,  and  it  urges  the  known  fact,  that  the 
father  died  possessed.  This,  it  is  conceived,  should  destroy  a claim  founded  on  the 
uncertain,  unknown  possession  of  a niece.  (See  page  35  to  72.)  lJolh  those  argu- 
ments deserve  an  attentive  perusal. 
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It  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  husband’s  next  of  kin,  that,  by 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  which  had  been  adopted  into 
the  law  of  this  country,  and  were  in  fact  the  only  principles  governing 
a case  of  This  kind,  it  was  laid  down,  that  where  two  persons  perished 
together  in  a common  calamity,  and  it  became  a question  which  of  the 
two  was  the  survivor,  the  presumption  of  law  should  always  be  in 
favour  of  the  person  possessing  the  more  robust  constitution  and 
greater  strength,  as  being  thereby  the  better  fitted  to  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  resist  for  a longer  time  the  operation 
of  death.  Thus,  when  the  father  and  the  son  shall  perish  together, 
the  presumption  of  the  survivorship  is  in  the  favour  of  the  son  if  above 
the  age  of  puberty,  but  of  the  father  if  under : the  same  as  to  a mother 
and  daughter ; and  as  to  husband  and  wife,  the  presumption  is  in 
favour  of  the  husband.  This,  however,  like  all  other  legal  presump- 
tions, was  liable  to  be  repelled  by  evidence  to  the  contrary ; but  in  this 
case  it  was  contended,  from  the  situation  of  the  wife  at  the  time  the 
accident  happened,  that  it  was  most  probable  she  had  perished  before 
her  husband  descended  to  her  rescue.  Upon  both  grounds,  therefore, 
both  of  principle  and  of  fact,  the  court  must  conclude  that  the  husband 
was  the  survivor,  and  accordingly  grant  the  administration  to  his  next 
of  kin. 

On  the  part  of  the  wife’s  next  of  kin,  it  was  contended,  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  alluded  to  was  only  applicable  to  cases  where  parties 
perish  together  in  such  a manner  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  obr 
taining  any  evidence  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  survivor.  Where, 
however,  evidence  as  to  that  fact  was  produced,  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  case  must  be  decided  upon  that  evidence  only.  Here  it  appeared, 
the  parties  had  perished  by  the  same  accident,  and  their  bodies  were 
afterwards  found  together,  and  that  the  common  course  of  nature  had 
in  this  instance  been  inverted,  by  the  wife  being  the  most  strong  and 
robust  of  the  two.  The  court  must,  therefore,  necessarily  conclude 
that  she  was  the  survivor,  and  accordingly  grant  the  administration  of 
her  husband’s  effects  to  her  representatives. 

Sir  John  Nicoll  observed,  that  this  case  presented  itself  for  decision 
under  very  singular  circumstances.  He  recapitulated  them,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  question  as  to 'the  limited  administration  had  not  been 
gone  into ; but  that,  with  respect  to  general  administration,  the  counsel 
had  argued  upon  the  legal  presumption  of  survivorship,  and  whether  or 
not  that  presumption  was  sufficiently  repelled  by  the  facts  in  evidence. 
He  agreed  to  the  doctrine  that  had  been  laid  down,  of  the  presumption 
being  in  favour  of  the  husband,  but  it  was  a necessary  preliminary 
question  upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof  rested.  The  administration 
to  the  husband  being  the  point  in  issue,  his  next  of  kin  had  prima  facie 
the  first  right  to  it ; but  there  being  a residuary  legatee,  this  right 
became  superseded.  The  parties  claiming  under  this  latter  character 
were  not  residuary  legatees  themselves  specifically,  but  merely  deri- 
vatively from  one  who  was.  They  were,  therefore,  one  step  further 
removed  from  the  property.  The  presumption  of  law  was  certainly 
always  in  favour  of  the  heir  at  law,  with  regard  to  freehold,  and  equally 
sp  of  the  next  of  kin  with  regard  to  personal  property,  the  statute  of 
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distribution  disposing  of  an  intestate’s  property  among  liis  next  rela- 
tives, solely  upon  the  presumption  that  such  was  his  intention,  unless 
the  contrary  should  be  expressed.  It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  upon 
the  representatives  of  the  wife,  in  this  case,  to  prove  her  survivorship, 
as  the  party  in  whom  the  property  vested,  and  from  whom  in  conse- 
quence they  derived  their  claim  to  it.  He  then  entered  into  an  expla- 
nation of  the  facts  in  evidence,  and  was  of  opinion  that  they  were 
insufficient  to  repel  the  presumption  of  the  husband’s  having  survived 
the  wife,  which  the  court  was  bound  to  assume,  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  having  been  overwhelmedby  one  common  calamity,  and  having 
perished  together;  observing,  in  particular,  that  though  the  wife  might 
be  very  active  and  laborious  in  her  domestic  duties,  yet  the  natural 
timidity  of  her  sex  might  prevent  exertion  in  the  moment  of  danger ; 
whilst  the  husband,  on  the.  other  hand,  though  laboring  under  the 
bodily  affliction  of  an  asthma,  might  still  retain  his  manly  firmness  in 
■resisting  impending  destruction,  particularly  as,  from  his  situation  in 
life,  he  must  have  often  faced  death  in  various  shapes.  He  was  there- 
fore in  no  degree  satisfied,  by  the  proofs  in  the  cause,  that  the  wife 
survived  the  husband,  and  should  therefore  decree  the  administration 
to  his  next  of  kin.  In  thus  deciding  the  law,  however,  he  did'  not  mean 
to  affirm  positively  which  of  the  two  was  the  survivor,  but  merely  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  the  wife,  to  repel  the  presump- 
tion of  law  that  it  was  the  husband.  The  administration  was  accord- 
ingly  granted  to  .the  husband’s  next  of  kin.* 

A still  later  case  is  on  record,  viz.  that  of  Mason  v.  Mason,  which 
came  before  Sir  William  Grant,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  March, 
1816.  The  father,  a middle-aged  man,  embarked  with  his  son  on 
board  a vessel  in  India,  on  a voyage  to  England.  The  ship  was  lost, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  In  favour  of  the  son,  the  civil  law  and 
the  Napoleon  code  were  cited ; but  it  was  replied,  that,  as  the  father’s 
•will  bequeathed  certain  property  to  each  of  his  children,  “ who  should 
be  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,”  it  required  positive  proof,  and  not 
presumption.  The  opposite  party  cannot  prove  that  the  son  survived. 
The  master  of  the  rolls  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  against  the 
son  ; but  he  finally  sent  to  a jury,  to  try  whether  Francis  Mason  was 
living  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  f The  result  of  this  I have  not  been 
able  to  find. 

In  reviewing  these  cases,  it  may  probably  appear  to  some  that  phy- 
sical principles  will  never  be  sufficient  to  decide  with  any  degree  of 
probability.  This,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical  jurists,  as 
Belloc  and  Duncan. J Others  again,  aud  in  particular  Zacchias,  have 
laid  down  rules  for  judging  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  accidents  that 
may  occur.  Thus,  in  those  dead  from  hunger,  young  men  should  be 
supposed  to  have  first  perished,  then  infants,  and  lastly,  old  men — and 
as  to  sex,  women  probably  survive.  In  cases  of  drowning,  a dissection 


* The  title  of  this  case  is  Taylor  and  others  v.  Deplock. 

+ Merivale’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  1,  p.  308. 
t Belloc,  p.  161.  Edin.  Med.  and Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.,3St. 
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and  examination  of  the  organs  immediately  acted  upon  may  lead  tq 
correct  opinions,  while  in  those  found  dead  from  noxious  exhalations, 
we  should  examine  the  relative  situations  of  the  bodies  to  the  noxious 
air,  and  the  state  of  thoracic  capacity.  In  all  cases,  the  state  of  health 
should,  if  possible,  be  ascertained,  and  apoplectic  habits  should  always 
be  deemed  to  have  been  the  earliest  sufferers.* 

But  if  the  fallacy  of  these  doctrines  be  urged,  it  then  remains  to  adopt 
some  positive  rules  ; and,  in  so  doubtful  a subject,  those  which  approach 
the  nearest  to  natural  justice  will  be  the  best.  I cannot,  however,  agree 
with  a late  writer,  in  proposing,  that,  in  all  cases,  the  order  of  nature 
should  be  presumed  to  have  taken  place  ; and  that,  therefore,  if  father 
and  child  die,  whatever  be  their  physical  powers  or  age,  the  child 
should  be  considered  as  having  survived  the  father,  and  so  in  all  cases 
of  successions.-)-  Certainly,  this  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  if  broadly 
adopted. 

No  one,  however,  will  doubt  the  propriety,  and  indeed  the  necessity, 
of  positive  laws  on  this  subject.  And  I must  confess  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  French  code,  with  some  modifications,  appear  to  me  the 
best  adapted  for  administering  equitably  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
may  occur. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


AGE  AND  IDENTITY. 

» 

I.  Notice  of  some  questions  in  whifch  tlie  testimony  of  medical  men  may  be  required 
as  to  the  age  of  an  individual — the  age  at  which  he  is  considered  capable  of  com- 
mitting certain  crimes.  The  period  of  absence  that  is  considered  as  presumptive 
proof  of  a man’s  death.  Decisions  on  this  subject  in  England — in  the  state  of 
New-York.  Age  beyond  which  pregnancy  is  impossible — Cases.  2.  Identity. 
Cases  where  physicians  may  be  required  to  identify  individuals  by  physical  marks. 
Remarkable  instances  in  France — Martin  Guerre — Francis  Noiseu — Sieur  de 
Caille — Baronet.  Effects  of  age  in  altering  the  personal  appearance.  Remark- 
able instances  of  disputed  identity  at  New-York. — in  England. 


Age  is  a subject  of  copious  discussion  with  many  of  the  older 
writers  on  medical  jurisprudence,  and  even  Foderk  has  enlarged  on  it 
in  an  extended  manner.  I can  however  conceive  but  very  few  cases, 
in  which  a physician  can  be  called  on  to  give  an  opinion  concerning  it. 
There  are  laws,  in  all  civilized  countries,  defining  the  various  periods, 
such  as  minority,  majority,  &c.  and  if  the  registers  or  testimonials  to 
prove  these  are  wanting,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  physical  proofs 


9 


* Zaccliias,  lib.  5,  tit.  2,  quest.  12.  lie  also  adds,  that  when  persons  are  destroyed 
in  a fire,  those  who  are  suffocated  expire  before  those  who  burn  o death. — See 
Fodeie,  vol.-3,  p.  228  to  332.  Smith,  p.  880 
t Brando's  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  41. 
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on  which  a medical  man,  more  than  any  other  individual,  can  venture 
to  pronounce  decisively.* 

There  are  however  exceptions  to  these  remarks,  as  the  readers  of 
these  pages  must  have  noticed.  It  is  often  of  the  highest  importance 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  a foetus,  or  a new-born  child;  but  the  proofs  of 
these  have  been  more  properly,  we  conceive,  investigated  in  another 
place.  There  are,  also,  some  points  in  the  age  of  individuals  which 
deserve  consideration  in  a treatise  on  Medical  Police,  such  as  the 
proper  period  for  contracting  marriage,  and  the  division  of  life  into 
the  different  terms  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

It  is  proper,  notwithstanding,  to  make  some  suggestions  relative  to 
this1  subject. 

1.  In  the  English,  and  in  our  own  laws,  certain  periods  of  life  are 
prescribed,  before  which,  individuals  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of 
particular  crimes.  Thus  a male  infant,  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  is 
considered  incapable  of  committing  a rape.  But  it  deserves  notice, 
that,  occasionally,  though  of  course  rarely,  there  are  cases  of  early 
puberty,  where  strength  and  ability  are  fully  sufficient  to  complete 
this  crime,  under  certain  circumstances.  Instances  are  related  where 
the  generative  functions  have  appeared  perfect  at  a very  early  age, 
and  every  mark  of  manhood  has  been  present. f Whether,  in  a case 
of  this  kind,  the  premature  powers  of  the  individual  should  not  be 
considered,  instead  of  his  actual  age,  is  a question  for  legislators. 
While  the  period  is  positively  fixed  by  law,  no  question  can  be  raised 
concerning  it. 

2.  Metzger  suggests  another  point,  which  may  occasionally  require 
the  opinion  of  a physician,  viz. : How  long  a period  of  absence  shall  be 
considered  as  presumptive  proof  of  a mail’s  death  ? J 

There  are  some  law-cases  which  may  be  quoted  in  elucidation  of 
this.  In  Benson  v.  Oliver,  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  5 George  2d, 
1732,  before  Chief  Baron  Reynolds.  “ Upon  trial  of  an  issue  di- 
rected by  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  deposition  of  a witness,  examined 
in  1672,  was  offered  to  be  read,  without  any  evidence  of  his  being 
dead,  relying  upon  the  presumption  from  length  of  time,  which  would 
entitle  the  reading  of  a deed  at  that  date.  The  chief-baron  refused  to 
let  it  be  read,  saying,  a deed  had  some  authenticity  from  the  solem- 
nity of  hand  and  seal.  He  said,  if  proper  searches  or  inquiry  had 

* It  appears,  however,  that  in  certain  cases  where  doubt  exists  as  to  the  age  of  an 
individual,  he  is  to  be  brought  into  court  l i be  inspected  by  the  judges,  whether  he  be 
of  full  age  or  not.  If  the  court  has,  upon  inspection,  any  doubt  of  the  age  of  the 
party,  it  may  proceed  to  take  the  proofs  of  the  fact.— Blackstone,  vol.  3,  p.  332.  See 
Ponyntz’s  case  in  Croke’s  James,  p.  230. 

+ Instances  of  premature  puberty  in  the  male  are  related  by  Drs.  White  and 
Breschat,  and  Mr.  South,  in  the  Medico  Chirurg.  Transactions.  (See  vol.  1,  p.  276; 
vol.  11,  p.  446,  and  vol.  12,  p.  76.)  The  subjects  were  each  about  three  years  of 
age . Ballard  mentions  a case  that  lately  occurred  in  Paris,  where  a female  attributed 
her  pregnancy  to  a boy  ten  years  old.  • Instances  of  infantile  menstruation  ’are 
related  by  Dr.  Wall,  (Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  2,  p.  116;)  and  by 
" i Cooper,  (Do.  vol.  4,  p.  204.)  See  also  Stalpart,  vol.  1,  p.  336.  Lo'ndon  Med. 
and  I hys.  Jour.  vol.  27,  p.522.  Chapman's  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  198.  The  Philo- 
sophical 1 ransactions  also  contain  several  examples  of  premature  puberty  in  both 
sexes.— See  vol.  19,  p.  80;  vol.  42,  p.  627 ; and  vol.  48,  p.  219. 

J Metzger,  p.  242. 
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been  made,  and  no  account  could  be  given  of  him,  he  would  have 
admitted  it  at  such  a distance  of  time."* * * * §  Again,  in  Dixon  v.  Dixon, 
where  a legatee  had  been  abroad  twenty-six  years,  and  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  twenty -five  years,  the  master  of  the  rolls  said  he  would 
presume  him  to  be  dead.-f  Chancellor  Kent,  in  this  state,  has  decided 
that  ignorance  in  a family  of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  children,  who 
had  gone  abroad  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  unmarried,  and  had  not 
bpen  heard  of  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
court,  or  jury,  to  presume  the  fact  of  his  death  without  issued 

The  French  code  is  very  cautious  on  this  subject.  It  requires 
thirty-five  years  of  absence,  or  one  hundred  years  since  the  birth  of 
the  absent  person,  before  the  heirs  can  demand  a division  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  be  put  in  definitive  possession  of  it. § 

In  the  state  of  New-York,  the  presumption  of  the  duration  of  life  is 
reduced  to  the  period  of  five  years,  provided  the  party  has  not  been 
heard  of  during  that  time,  and  marriages  are  allowed  to  he  contracted 
after  the  period  stated ; ||  but  the  space  of  seven  years  is  adopted  in 
the  act  for  the  more  effectual  discovery  of  the  death  of  persons,  upon 
whose  lives  estates  depend. 

d.  A third  subject  discussed  under  this  title  has  been,  the  age  at 
which  ■pregnancy  is  possible,  and  beyond  which  it  cannot  occur.  The 
last  is  said  to  have  been  much  canvassed  in  the  famous  Douglas 
cause,  tried  some  years  since  in  England.**  I have  already  inciden- 
tally noticed  this  in  a former  chapter,  and  mentioned  some  cases  of 
births  in  females  of  an  advanced  age.ff  As  to  premature  pregnancy  in 
European  countries,  the  most  astonishing  instance  probably  is  given 
by  Meyer,  of  a Swiss  girl  becoming  a mother  at  nine  years  of  age.fj: 
Concerning  this  and  similar  cases,  we  can  only  say,  that  they  are 
examples  of  precocity,  resembling  those  which  occasionally  occur  in 
.the  other  sex.§§ 

" ' 1 ' 

* Strange’s  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  920. 

+ Brown’s  Chancery  Cases,  vol.  3,  p.  510.  “ Where  no  account  can  be  given  of 

a person,  the  presumption  of  the  duration  of  life  (in  England)  ceases  at  the  expi- 
ration of  seven  years  from  the  time  he  was  last  known  to  be  living.” — Phillips’  Law 
of  Evidence,  p.  152. — See  also  Doe  v.  Jesson,  6th  East’s  Reports,  p.  80. 

J Johnson’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  5,  p.  263. 

§ Code  Civil,  sect.  129. — See  the  whole  chapter. 

||  Revised  Laws,  vol.  1,  p.  113.  H Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  103. 

In  Scotland,  so  far  as  marriage  is  concerned,  at  least  a man  is  presumed  to  be 
dead  who  is  not  heard  of  for  seven  years,  in  which  case  his  wife  may  form  a new 
union,  by  proclaiming  and  calling  on  her  husband  to  appear  at  the  cross  of  Edin- 
burgh  ; and,  as  he  may  be  in  a distant  country,  or  at  sea,  it  is  necessary  to  give  him 
a fair  opportunity  of  hearing  the  summons ; the  law  wisely  provides  that  he 
shall  also  be  summoned  at  the  shore  and  pier  of  Leith.  I am  not  aware  that  this 
law  applies  in  cases  where  property  is  concerned. — Editor. 

**  Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  39. 

ft  Vol.  1,  p.  120.  If  such  cases  present  themselves  in  legal  investigations,  the 
proofs  in  favour  of  maternity  should  be  clear  and  decisive.  Probably  the  most 
remarkable  instance  on  record,  (if  true,)  is  that  related  by  the  bishop  of  Seez,  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1710,  of  a man  in  his  diocese,  at 
P4,  and  a woman  at  83,  having  a child. — Memoirs  of  Literature,  vol.  7,  p.  78. 

11  Brendel,  p.  76.  Metzger,  p.  480.  §§  Vide  note,  p.  83.-tE°itor. 
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“ The  English  law  admits  of  no  presumption  as  to  the  time  when  a 
woman  ceases  to  have  children,  though  this  enters  into  most  other 
codes.’’* 

The  subject  of  identity  seems  to  have  a connection  with  the  one  we 
have  noticed,  and,  like  it,  may  occasionally  require  the  opinion  Tjf 
physicians. 

Cases  have  not  unfrequently  arisen,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  where  the  question  at  issue  has  been,  whether  an  individual  be 
really  the  'person  whom  he  pretends  or  states  himself  to  be.  The  con- 
troversy, in  such  instaflces,  must  originate  from  the  resemblance  that 
exists  between  him  and  another  person  ; and  that  this  has  often  been 
most  striking,  we  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  but  the 
experience  of  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of  extensive  observation. 
The  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  Pliny’s  Natural  History,  is  Cases  of 
Resemblance,  and  he  enumerates  several  persons  who  could  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  each  other — the  great  Pompey,  from  the  plebeian 
Vibius — the  consuls  Lentulus  and  Metellus— and  the  impostor  Ar- 
temon,  from  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 

When  cases,  in  which  the  identity  of  an  individual  is  contested, 
come  before  a court,  the  difference  of  opinion  that  exists,  will  gene- 
rally be  of  such  a nature  as  to  render  the  duty  of  the  tribunal  trying 
and  difficult.  This  subject  is  calculated  to  excitfe  attention,  to  awaken 
discussion,  and  to  cause  great  positiveness  of  opinion  on  one  or  the 
other  side.  Every  feeling  of  the  heart  is  enlisted,  and  the  oaths  of 
individuals  must  necessarily  be  of  the  most  discordant  and  opposite 
nature.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that,  in  such  instances,  the 
advice  of  the  physician  may  assist  in  leading  to  the  detection  of 
falsehood,  and  the  establishment  of  truth.  If  there  be  any  thing 
like  positive  data,  which  cannot  deceive,  he  can  aid  in  their  deve- 
lopement:  and  they  must  be  drawn  from  a source  which  naturally 
falls  under  his  province. 

The  narrative  of  a few  cases  will  prove  the  most  instructive  notice 
that  I can  give  of  this  subject. 

The  most  celebrated,  probably,  that  has  ever  occurred,  if  not  in 
Europe,  at  least  in  France,  is  that  of  Martin  Guerre,  brought  before 
the  parliament  of  Tholouse  in  1560.  Its  incidents  are  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  many  have  deemed  it  a fictitious  narrative. 

Martin  Guerre  had  been  absent  from  his  home  for  the  space  of 
eight  years.  An  adventurer,  named  Arnald  Dutille,  who  resembled 
him,  formed  the  design  of  taking  his  place,  and  actually  succeeded  so 
far,  as  to  be  received  by  the  wife  of  Martin  as  her  husband,  and  to 


• The  law  is  thus  laid  down  in  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds— -Dickens’  Reports,  vol.  1, 
p.  374 — on  a motion  to  divide  a legacy  among  all  the  children  living  at  the  decease 
of  a father.  The  father  was  sixty-two,  and  the  wife  of  the  same  age,  and  infirm,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  probability  of  their  having  more  children.  Sir  Thomas 
Clarke,  master  of  the  rolls,  said,  that  though  it  might  be  improbable,  yet  it  was  not 
impossible,  and  would  have  denied  the  motion ; but  the  father  consenting,  and  the 
other  children  consenting,- that  their  respective  shares  should  stand  as  a security  to 
answer  what  any  after-born  child,  should  there  be  one,  might  be  entitled  to,  the 
court  granted  the  motion. 
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take  possession  of  his  property.  Children  were  born  to  this  union : 
and  he  lived  three  years  in  the  family,  with  four  sisters  and  two 
brothers-in-law  of  Martin,  without  their  suspecting  his  identity.  It 
became,  however,  a subject  of  dispute.  Several  hundred  witnesses 
were  examined,  and  of  these,  thirty  or  forty  swore  that  he  was  the 
real  Martin  Guerre ; nearly  the  same  number,  that  he  was  Arnauld 
Dutille ; while  others  deposed,  that  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
men  was  so  great,  that  they  could  not  decide  whether  the  prisoner 
was  an  impostor  or  not.  The  perplexity  of  the  judges  on  this  occa- 
sion was  very  great;  but,  in  spite  of  many  things  that  weakened  his 
cause,  they  were  on  the  point  of  deciding  in  favour  of  Arnauld,  when 
the  arrival  of  the  true  Martin  developed  the  deceit.  Even  when  con- 
fronted, the  impudence  and  effrontery  of  Dutille  was  such  as  to  lead 
many  to  doubt,  until  the  brother  and  sisters  of  the  absent  person  fully 
recognized  him. 

I am  unable  to  say,  whether  physical  resemblances  were  much  noticed 
in  this  case,  as  the  above  narrative  is  all  the  authentic  information 
that  I have  been  able  to  obtain  concerning  it.  In  the  following 
instances,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  considerable  discus- 
sion on  these  points. 

A child,  called  Francis  Noiseu,  born  at  Paris  on  the  22d  of  Dec. 
1762,  was  put  to  nurse  in  Normandy.  When  about  sixteen  months 
old,  it  was  taken  ill,  and  in  consequence  was  bled  in  the  right  arm. 
It  had  also  a cicatrix  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  knee,  from  a gather- 
ing which  had  been  cured  by  caustics. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1766,  this  child,  aged  three  years  and  eight 
months,  was  lost,  and  could  not  be  found;  but,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1768,  its  godmother,  seeing  two  boy 3 pass,  was  struck  with  the  voice 
of  one  of  them.  She  called  him  to  her,  and  became  convinced  that  it 
was  her  godson.  The  knee  and  arm  were  examined,  and  the  cica- 
trices found, 

In  the  meanwhile  another  person,  the  widow  Lahrie , claimed  this  > 
as  her  son.  It  had  marks  of  the  small-pox  on  its  body,  and  this  was, . 
on  investigation,  deemed  a strong  argument  in  her  favonr,  since  it  was  ■ 
not  pretended  that  Noiseu  had  labored  under  this  disease  previous  to 
his  being  lost.  Many  witnesses  also  attested  to  its  being  her  child. 
After  several  examinations  before  various  courts,  it  was  decided  that ; 
the  boy  was  the  son  of  the  widow  Labrie. 

Foderfe  impugns  this  adjudication,  and  with  great  appearance  of: 
justice.  He  observes,  that  there  were  evidently  physical  marks  suf- 
ficient to  guide  to  a proper  decision,  and  that  these  were  disregarded. 
The  cicatrix  at  the  knee,  according  to  one  party,  was  caused  by  an 
affection  to  which  caustics  had  been  applied;  while,  according  to  the 
other,  it  had  originated  from  a slight  tumour  or  abrasion  during  the 
period  of  nursing.  Certainly,  surgeons  could  decide,  from  the  appear-  - 
ance,  which  of  these  causes  produced  it.  Again,  the  boy  had  a cica- 
trix on  the  right  arm.  The  widow  Labrie  said,  her  child  had  never  | 
been  bled,  while  it  was  stated  that  Noiseu’s  had.  Three  surgeons,  on 
examining  this  cicatrix,  declared  it  was  made  with  a sharp  instrument: 
but  others  pronounced  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  an  abscess,  and 
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that  no  mark  of  venesection  was  present.  Lastly,  it  was  certainly  no 
argument  against  the  maternity  of  Noisen  that  the  boy  bore  marks  of 
small-pox.  He  was  missing  nearly  two  years,  and  might  have  suffered 
under  it  during  his  absence.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  had  some  peculiarities  in  shape,  which  were  not  properly 
investigated. 

The  Sieur  Dc  Caille,  being  a Protestant,  fled  to  Savoy,  at  the  period 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His  son  died  before  his  eyes 
at  Vevay.  Some  years  after,  an  impostor  pretended  that  he  was  the 
son  of  this  person,  and  claimed  the  succession  to  his  property.  He 
rvas  imprisoned,  and  Ins  cause  remained  before  the  parliament  of  Aix 
for  seven  years.  Hundreds  of  witnesses,  (among  which  were  the 
nurses  and  domestics  of  the  family,)  swore  that  he  was  the  son  of  De 
Caille,  and  the  public  sentiment  was  strongly  in  his  favour,  as  he  was 
a Catholic.  Testimonials,  sent  from  Switzerland,  that  the  real  son 
was  dead,  were  of  no  avail ; and  the  parliament  declared,  in  1706,  that 
he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be.  The  wife  of  this  impostor  shortly  after 
discovered,  that  although  she  had  been  silent,  yet  this  elevation  would 
not  profit  her.  She  therefore  began  to  mention  who  he  actually  was, 
and,  on  appeal,  the  cause  was  transferred  to  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
The  evidence  adduced  showed  that  the  son  of  De  Caille  had  some 
distinguishing  peculiarities  in  shape  and  make.  He  was  of  small 
height,  and  his  knees  approached  each  other  very  closely  in  walking. 
A long  head,  light  chesnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  fair  com- 
plexion, and  a high  colour,  were  his  other  characteristics.  The  sta- 
ture of  the  impostor  (Pierre  Meg6,  a soldier,)  was,  on  the  contrary, 
five  feet  six  inches,  and  his  black  hair,  brown  and  thin  complexion, 
flat  nose,  and  round  head,  sufficiently  distinguished  him  from  the  for- 
mer individual.  Other  physical  conformations  were  observed,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  but  which  strengthened  the  testimony 
against  Meg6.  The  parliament  accordingly  decided  that  he  was  an 
impostor. 

The  last  French  case  I shall  mention,  is  that  of  Baronet.  He  was 
born  in  1717,  in  the  diocese  of  Rheims,  and  left  his  native  place,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  in  search  of  a livelihood.  Having  served  as  a 
domestic  for  a length  of  time,  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
two  years,  to  claim  the  little  property  left  him  by  his  parents.  His 
sister,  however,  had  used  it,  and  she  prevailed  on  a neighbour,  named 
Babillot,  whose  son  had  departed  about  the  same  time  that  Baronet 
went  away,  to  claim  her  brother.  Although  the  attempt  failed,  and 
the  individual  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  continue  in  the  opinion  that 
Baronet  was  his  son,  yet  the  sister  had  sufficient  influence  to  cause 
her  brother  to  be  condemned  as  an  impostor,  and  to  be  sentenced  to 
the  gallies  for  life. 

A few  years  produced  a revolution  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
witnessed  this  cause,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  The  celebrated  surgeon,  Louis,  was  consulted,  and  his  opinion 
inclined  in  favor  of  Baronet,  who  was  discharged,  and  put  in  pos- 
t session  of  all  hi^.  rights. 

The  physical  facts  in  this  case  are  so’  striking,  that  evidently  pre- 
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judice,  and  indeed  bribery,  must  have  influenced  the  first  decision/ 
Baronet  was  sixty  years  old,  Babillot  was  only  forty-six.  The  father 
of  Babillot  swore  that  his  son  had  a mark,  (a  jicbvus  maturnus)  on  his 
thigh,  but  this  could  not  be  found  on  Baronet.  Other  peculiarities 
were  also  mentioned,  which  identified  the  individual.* 

An  examination  of  the  cases  just  related,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  considerable  importance  should  be  attached  to  physical  signs. 
The  recollection  of  individuals  may  be  weakened,  and  even  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  persons  in  question  may  be  altered,  while  marks  will 
remain  which  are  not  to  be  effaced.  It  is  on  such,  that  reliance  should 
principally  be  placed;  although  I am  far  from  denying,  that  instances 
may  occur  where,  even  in  these,  a most  striking  conformity  will  be 
observed. 

But  there  is  another  subject  of  consideration  suggested  by  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  which  we  must  not  omit;  and  that  is,  the  change  whicli 
a number  of  years  produces,  as.  also  the  hazard  that  this  alteration 
may  be  productive  of  injury  to  an  individual,  in  causing  doubts  of  his 
identity. 

A noble  Bolognese,  named  Cassali,  left  his  country  at  an  early  age, 
and  engaged  in  military  pursuits.  He  was  supposed  to  have  lost  his 
life  in  battle,  but,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  returned  and  claimed 
his  property,  which  his  heirs  had  already  appropriated  to  themselves. 
Although  there  were  some  marks  which  appeared  to  identify  him,  yet 
the  change  in  appearance  was  so  great,  that  none  who  remembered 
the  youth  were  willing  to  allow  that  this  was  the  individual.  He  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  judges  were  in  great  doubt,  and  con- 
sulted Zacchias,  whether  the  human  countenance  could  be  so  changed  t 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  recognize  the  person.  This  distinguished  i 
physician,  in  his  consultation,  assigns  several  causes  which  might  pro- 
duce such  an  alteration ; as  age,  change  of  air,  aliments,  the  manner 
of  life,  and  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  liable.  Cassali  had  departed  ; 
in  the  bloom  of  youth;  he  then  entered  on  the  hardships  of  a military 
life,  and  if  the  narrative  of  the  individual  in  question  was  to  be  cre- 
dited, he  had  languished  for  years  in  prison.  All  these  causes,  he  • 
conceived,  might  produce  a great  change  in  the  countenance,  aqd  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  recognize  him. 

The  judges,  on  receiving  this  opinion,  examined  into  the  physical ! * 
marks,  and  as  the  heirs  could  not  prove  the  death  of  Casali,  his  name  t 1' 
and  estate  were  decreed  to  him.f 

It  is  not,  however,  in  foreign  countries  only  that  these  difficult  cases  • 
have  happened.  An  individual  was  indicted  and  tried  before  Judge 
Livingston,  at  New-York,  in  1804,  on  a charge  of  bigamy,  and  the 
whole  evidence  turned  on  the  question  of  his  identity.  He  was  called  i 
Thomas  Hoag  by  the  public  prosecutor,  but  stated  himself  to  be  Joseph 
Parker.  Several  witnesses  swore  that  they  had  known  him  under  the  j 
name  of  Thomas  Hoag,  among  whom  was  a female  whom  he  had ! 


* The  above  cases  are  all  taken  from  Foder6,  vol.  1,  chap.  2,  who  quotes  the 
Causes  Cilebres.  x 

t Zacchias' Consilium,  No.  61. 
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lilar'ried,  and  aftonvards  deserted.  It  was  stated  that  Hoag  had  a 
scar  on  his  forehead,  a small  mark  on  his  neck,  and  that  his  speech 
was  quick  and  lisping.  All  these  peculiarities  were  found  on  the  pri- 
soner. Two  witnesses  deposed  that  Hoag  had  a scar  under  his  foot, 
occasioned  by  treading  upon  a drawirig-knife,  and  that  this  scar  was 
easy  to  be  seen,  and  had  been  seen  by  them.  On  examining  his  feet 
in  open  court,  no  scar  teas  to  be  found  on  either  of  them;  and  it  was 
further  proved,  that  at  the  period  of  his  alleged  courtship  of  the  second 
wife  in  Westchester  county,  he  was  doing  duty  as  a watchman  in  the 
city  of  New-York.  The  jury  acquitted  him.* 


* This  account  differ*  somewhat  from  the  account  given  in  Smith,  p.  500.  I have 
taken  my  narrative  from  the  cotemporary  journals  of  that  period,  and  have  reason 
to  believe  it  perfectly  accurate.  Dr.  Smith  ulso  (p.  500)  mentions  a case  that  occur- 
red in  England  in  1817,  where,  on  an  inquest,  an  old  man  declared  a dead  female  to 
be  his  daughter.  On  investigation,  however,  the  daughter  was  found  alive  and  hearty, 
and  was  produced  before  the  coroner.  The  resemblance  here  was  very  great  between 
the  living  and  dead  woman. 

When  witnesses  swear  to  the  identity  of  a dead  person,  unless  their  causa  sciential 
consist  in  scars,  tattooing,  or  other  indelible  marks,  their  evidence  should  be  taken 
with  the  greatest  possible  caution  by  the  jury,  for  very  soon  after  death  such  a total 
change  of  the  features  takes  place,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  nearest  relations  to 
recognise  them.  This  is  finely  illustrated  in  a case  tried  before  the  high-court  of 
justiciary  in  Edinburgh,  last  winter,  (1  quote  from  memory,  having  no  documents.) 
A resurrection-man  was  tried  for  raising  the  body  of  a young  woman  from  the 
church-yard  of  Stirling — nine  weeks  alter  death,  the  bqdy  was  discovered  and  iden- 
tified by  all  the  relations,  not  only  by  the  features,  but  by  a mark  which  they  believed 
could  not  be  mistaken,  she  being  lame  of  the  left  leg,  which  was  shorter  than  the  right. 
•There  was  a good  deal  of  curious  swearing  as  to  the  length  of  time  after  death,  that 
the  body  could  be  recognised,  but  the  j ury  were  convinced  that  the  libel  teas  proven, 
and  gave  a verdict  accordingly.  Now  1 am  certain  that  this  was  not  the  body  of  the  wo- 
man who  was  taken  from  the  church-yard  of  Stirling,  but  one  that,  at  least  six  weeks 
after  the  time  libelled  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Falkirk,  from  which  she 
was  taken  by  this  man,  who  also  took  the  other,  for  which  he  was  tried — she  also  was 
lame  of  the  left  leg  ; thus,  though  guilty  of  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was 
found  guilty  by  a mistake  of  the  corpus  delicti.  % 

Considerable  interest  is  at  this  moment  excited  in  the  public  mind,  by  the  case  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  llobinson,  who  was  tried  lately,  (July  1824)  for 
divers  acts  of  theft.  Many  people  swore  positively  to  his  identity,  and  the  jury  found 
him  guilty  of  several  of  the  acts  charged.  Yet,  on  a second  trial,  when  he  was  sworn 
to  as  positively,  most  satisfactory  alibis  were  proved.  The  case  at  present  is  involved 
in  mystery,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  King  will  pardon  him,  as  the  second 
trial  has  thrown  doubt  on  the  first. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  Royal  mercy  has  been  extended  to  him. — Editor, 
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MENTAL  ALIENATION.# 

7.  Of  the  symptoms  that  constitute  a state  of  insanity.  Division  of  insanity  inter 
mania— monomania  or  melancholy — dementia — and  idiotism.  Mania.  Precur- 
sory symptoms.  Symptoms — state  of  the  countenance — language  and  actions — dis- 
ordered appetite — state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels — condition  of  the  tongue  and 
pulse — insensibility  to  cold  and  heat — perversion  of  the  senses — the  ear — the  eye — » 
the  smelly  taste,  and  touch — wakefulness — loss  of  memory — pusillanimity.  Dura- 
tion of  a paroxysm.  Monomania.  Its  character.  Danger  of  suicide  or  violence 
from  the  insane  of  this  class.  Melancholy . Age  most  liable  to  it.  Symptoms — i 
peculiar  cast  of  countenance — state  of  the  eye — concentration  of  the  thoughts  on 
one  idea — fixed  position  of  the  body — condition  of  the  pulse — of  the  skin,  tongue, 
and  bowels — peculiar  odour.  Sanity  on  subjects  not  connected  with  the  morbid 
impression.  Length  of  time  that  this  impression  remains.  General  exemption  of 
infancy  from  attacks  of  mania  and  melancholy.  Dementia.  Generally  a conse- 
quence of  mania  and  melancholy.  Its  characteristics.  Idiotism.  Its  frequency  in 
some  countries,  as  the  Valais  and  Carintliia — Cretins.  Characteristics  of  idiotism 
— deformity  of  the  skull — peculiar  countenance — affection  of  various  senses.  Its 
complication  with  other  diseases.  Other  forms  of  insanity.  General  causes  of  it. 
2.  Of  feigned  and  concealed  insanity.  Rules  for  their  detection.  Remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  latter.  3.  Legal  definition  of  a state  of  mental  alienation,  and  the 
adjudications  under  it.  Common  law  of  England  as  to  idiots  and  lunatics  in  civil 
cases — in  criminal  cases.  Law  in  the  state  of  New-York  in  the  same  cases — me- 
thod of  proving  a person  a lunatic — method  of  proving  his  recovery.  Lucid  inter- 
val— ancient  meaning  of  this  term — definition  of  it  at  the  present  day  by  D’Agties- 
seau — Dr.  Percival — Dr.  Haslam — Lord  Thurlow — objections  of  Lord  Eldon  to 
the  opinion  of  the  latter — application  of  the  term  in  criminal  cases — difficulties  on 
the  subject.  4.  Inferior  degrees  of  diseased  mind.  Delirium  of  feveT.  Hypo- 
chondriasis. Hallucination.  Epilepsy.  Nostalgia.  Intoxication — its  presence 

does  not  excite  from  the  guilt  of  crimes — a frequent  cause  of  insanity.  Old  age. 
5.  Of  the  state  of  mind  necessary  to  constitute  a valid  will — legal  requisites — nun- 
cupative wills — wills  disposing  of  personal  property — testaments.  Persons  who 
cannot  make  valid  wills.  Diseases  which  incapacitate  an  individual  from  making 
a will.  6.  Of  the  deaf  and  dumb — their  capacity,  and  the  morality  of  their  actions 
— are  to  be  judged  of  according  to  their  understanding.  A person  born  deaf,  dumb/ 
and  blind,  is  deemed  an  idiot — if  he  become  so,  a non  compos.  A deaf  and  dumb 
person  may  be  a witness — may  obtain  possession  of  real  estate — may  be  tried  for 
crimes.  Cases  of  each. 

I have  chosen  the  term  mental  alienation,  at  this  time,  because  it  is 
more  comprehensive  than  others  in  common  use.  It  permits  us  to 
consider,  under  one  title,  all  those  diseased  states  of  mind,  which  oc- 
casionally require  the  investigation  of  the  medical  jurist. 
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In  examining'  the  subject  of  insanity,  I propose  to  confine  mysolf  to 
| those  points  which  are  particularly  noticed  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
| as  it  would  neither  comport  with  the  limits  of  the  work,  nor  the  objects 
for  which  it  is  prepared,  to  extend  the  research  over  that  broad  field 
which  is  usually  occupied  by  the  medical  pathologist.  And  we  shall 
-find  that  the  symptoms  are  the  important  subject  of  enquiry,  since  a 
decision  is  usually  founded  on  the  estimate  formed  of  them. 

I shall  accordingly  arrange  my  remarks  in  the  following  order  : 

1.  The  symptoms  that  constitute  a state  of  insanity. 

2.  Of  feigned  and  concealed  insanity. 

3.  Of  the  legal  definition  of  a state  of  mental  alienatioft,  and  the 
adjudications  under  it. 

4.  Of  inferior  degrees  of  diseased  mind. 

5.  Of  the  state  of  mind  necessary  to  constitute  a valid  will. 

6.  Of  the  deaf  and  dumb — their  capacity,  and  the  morality  of  their 
actions. 

1.  The  symptoms  that  constitute  a state  of  insanity. 

Insanity,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  usually  divided  into  mania, 
melancholia,  and  idiocy ; but  I prefer  the  classification  proposed  by  M. 
Esquirol,  as  better  calculated  to  illustrate  the  varied  appearances  of 
the  disease.  The  following  is  the  order  .pursued  by  him : 1.  Mania, 
in  which  the  hallucination  extends  to  all  kinds  of  objects,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  some  excitement.  2.  Monomania,  or  melancholy,  irr 
which  the  hallucination  is  confined  to  a single  object,  or  to  a small 
tiumber  of  objects.  3.  Dementia,  wherein  the  person  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  reasoning,  in  consequence  of  functional  disorder  of  the  brain 
not  congenital.  4.  Idiotism,  congenital,  from  original  malconforma- 
tion  in  the  organ  of  thought.* 

Mania.  In  many  instances,  though  it  is  far  from  being  general, 
pain  in  the  head  and  throbbing  of  its  arteries  precede  an  attack  of  in- 
sanity; and  sometimes  giddiness  is  complained  of,  as  a percursory 
symptom.-}-  The  appearance  of  the  eye  is,  however,  the  circumstance 
most  readily  to  be  noticed,  and  the  change  in  it  from  a state  of  health, 
even  precedes  incoherence  of  language.  Recovered  patients  have 
described  a peculiar  sensation  connected  with  this  appearance,  as 
■though  the  eye  flashed  fire  from  being  stricken  smartly  with  an  open 
hand,  and  this  increased  in  proportion  as  the  ideas  became  more  and 
*xnore  confused.  There  is  a peculiar  muscular  action  of  these  organs, 
a protrusion  of  the  eyes,  a wandering  motion,  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion, and  in  a manner  peculiarly  tiresome  to  the  beholder.  During  a 
paroxysm,  they  appear  as  if  stiffly  and  firmly  pushed  forward,  and  the 
pupils  are  contracted.};  And  yet,  with  all  these  appearances  of  excite- 
I ment,  it  has  rather  a dull  than  a fierce  character. 

The  muscles  of  the  face  also  partake  in  the  change,  and  the  rapi- 


* Medico-Chirurg.  Review,  vol.  1,  p.  249,  American  edition.  This  is  nn  analysis 
cates  master  ^ arllc'c  °f  Esquirol  on  insanity,  in  the  Dictionairc  dcs  Sciences  Modi- 

•t  Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  41.  J Hill,  p.  G8. 
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dity  of  the  alterations  they  undergo,  depends  on  the  succession  of 
ideas  which  pass  with  such  velocity  through  the  mind  of  the  sufferer. 

As  the  attack  advances,  the  individual  becomes  uneasy,  is  unable 
to  confine  his  attention,  walks  with  a quick  and  hurried  step,  and  while 
doing  so,  suddenly  stops.  Men  of  the  most  regular  and  established 
habits,  will  suddenly  become  active, jealous,  and  restless  ; they  aban- 
don their  business,  and  enter  into  the  most  extravagant  undertakings;  j 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  who  naturally  are  of  a lively  disposition, 
become  indolent  and  indifferent,  fancy  themselves  sick,  or  have  a pre- 
sentiment of  severe  disease.  Persons  subject  to  habitual  indisposition, 
which  has  disappeared  suddenly,  huAy  themselves  in  high  health,  and  are 
greatly  elated.*  A very  vigorous  action  of  body  and  mind  soon  takes 
place,  and  particularly  the  exertion  of  great  muscular  strength.  And 
here,  it  is  impossible  to  present  any  thing  like  a description  that  shall  be 
generally  applicable.  The  language  is  totally  different,  both  in  tone 
and  manner,  from  the  usual  habits  of  the  maniac.  He  becomes  angry 
without  any  assignable  cause — attemots  to  perform  feats  of  strength, 
or  efforts  of  agility,  which  shall  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment 
at  his  great  powers.  Many  talk  incessantly,  sometimes  in  the  most 
boisterous  manner,  then  suddenly  lowering  the  tone,  speak  softly  and 
whisper.  The  subjects  vary  equally.  They  are  never  confined  long 
to  one  point,  but  voluble  and  incoherent,  run  rapidly  from  one  point 
to  another,  totally  disconnected  with  it.  The  same  phrase  is  some- 
times repeated  for  a length  of  time,  or  conversation  is  maintained  with 
themselves,  as  with  a third  person,  with  all  the  variations  of  violent, : 
and  ridiculous  gestures.  In  females,  there  is  frequently  a complication, 
as  it  were  of  hysteria  with  general  madness  ; and  laughing  or  weeping 
is  a common  attendant. f 

The  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life  is  often  neglected,  and 
fasting  is  endured  for  a length  of  time  without  any  apparent  inconve- 
nience ; yet,  with  some,  there  is  an  unusual  and  indiscriminate  voracious- 
ness, and  they  swallow  ev;ery  thing  that  may  come  in  their  way. 

The  stomach  an,d  bowels  are  unusually  torpid — costiveness  prevails, 
and  the  stools  are  white,  small,  and  hard.  Diarrhoea  rarely  occurs, 
except  towards  the  termination  of  the  disease.  The  urine  is  scanty 
in  quantity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  a high  colour. 

The  pulse  is  very  various  ; sometimes  full  and  laboured,  and  some-  ■ 
times  natural.  But  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  it,  as  an  indi- 
cation. The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  sometimes  has  a whitish 
appearance  ; and  there  is  often  a preturnatural  secretion  of  saliva  and 
mucus  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  is  of  a viscid  nature,  and  dis- 
charged with  difficulty  by  spitting.  There  is  also  generally  a stoppage 
of  the  secretion  of  mucus  in  the  nose.  Dr.  Rush  mentions,  that  Dr. 
Moore,  at  his  request,  examined  the  maniacs  in  the  Pennsylvania  • 
Hospital,  with  reference  to  this  symptom,  and  found  it  present  in  two- 


■*  Parkman.  I am  greatly  indebted,  in  this  chapter,  to  the  publications  and  MS. 
communications  of  this  learned  and  diligent  examiner  of  die  subject  of  insanity.  , 

I Hush,  p.  115. 
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thirds  of  them.  Where  this  secretion  was  not  suspended,  he  found 
the  mucus  of  the  nose  dry  and  hard.* 

Maniacs  also  endure  a degree  of  heat  and  cold,  which  to  a sane 
person  would  be  inconvenient  and  even  distressing.  Haslam,  indeed, 
objects  to  the  correctness  of  this,  as  illustrated  by  his  own  experience, 
and  states  that  the  patients  in  Bethlem  Hospital  enjoy  no  exemption 
from  the  effects  of  severe  cold.f  They  are  particularly  subject  to  mor- 
tifications of  the  feet,  and  such  of  them  as  are  permitted  to  go  about, 
are  always  to  be  found  near  the  fire  in  the  winter  season.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts  are  adverse  to  the  generally-received  opinion,  yet 
I apprehend  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  found  to  be  correct — at  least 
during  the  paroxysm.  The  high  degree  of  mental  excitement  that 
then  prevails,  creates  an  insensibility  to  external  impressions,  and 
although  their  effects  may  .be  afterwards  experienced,  as  in  Mr. 
Haslam’s  cases,  yet  for  the  present  they  are  unheeded  and  unfelt.  'The 
same  operating  cause  that  endows  the  maniac  with  excessive  strength, 
doubtless,  also,  conduces  to  produce  the  state  under  consideration. 

The  senses  are  often  perverted,  and  of  these,  the  ear  more  parti- 
cularly suffers.  Haslam  observes,  that  he  scarcely  recollects  an 
instance  of  a lunatic  becoming  blind,  but  numbers  are  deaf ; and  those 
who  are  not  deaf,  are  troubled  with  difficulty  of  hearing,  and  tinnitus 
aurium.J  It  is  from  the  disorder  of  this  organ,  and  which  is  referable 
to  the  original  diseased  action  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  that  many 
maniacs  derive  the  delusion  under  which  they  labour.  The  commis- 
sion which  they  suppose  themselves  to  receive  from  some  superior 
being,  is  given  by  the  ear — they  imagine  it  is  constantly  repeated. 
They  are  thus,  they  imagine,  urged  to  its  performance,  and,  in  too 
many  cases,  murder  or  self-destruction  is  the  unhappy  result.  “ In 
consequence  of  some  affection  of  the  ear,  the  insane  sometimes  insist 
that  malicious  agents  contrive  to  blow  streams  of  infected  air  into  this 
organ.  Others  have  conceived,  by  means  of  what  they  term  heark- 
ening wires  and  whizz-pipes,  that  various  obscenities  and  blasphemies 
are  forced  into  their  minds  : and  it  is.  not  unusual  for  those  who  are  in 
a desponding  condition,  to  assert  that  they  distinctly  hear  the  devil 
tempting  them  to  self-destruction.”§ 

The  eye  is  also  diseased.  Objects  appear  bright  or  fiery,  and  the 
organ  itself  is  sparkling  and  protruded.  At  other  times,  it  is  sunken 
and  dull,  and  external  appearances  produce  but  little  impression. 


* Rush,  p.  146.  t Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  84. 

;|:  Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  67. 

§ Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  69.  A curious  case  is  mentioned  by  our  author, 
(p.  71,)  of  a patient,  who  was  a well-educated  man,  of  middle  age.  He  always  stopped 
his  ears  closely  with  wool,  and  in  addition  to  a flannel  nightcap,  usually  slept  with  his 
head  in  a tin  sauce-pan.  Being  asked  the  reason  why  he  so  fortified  his  head,  he 
replied,  “ to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  sprites.”  He  was  apprehensive  that  his 
head  would  become  the  receptacle  of  these  imaginary  formations  ; that  they  would 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  his  brain,  become  acquainted  with  his  hidden  thoughts 
and  intellectual  observations,  and  then  depart  and  communicate  to  others  the  ideas 
they  had  thus  derived.  “ In  this  manner,”  (said  lie,)  “ I have  been  defrauded  of 
oiscovcnes  that  would  haveentitled  me  to  opulence  and  distinction,  and  have  lived  to 
..ee  others  reap  honours  and  emoluments  for  speculations  which  were  the  oll'snrimr 
of  my  own  brain.”  1 b 
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The  smell  does  not  escape  these  porversiong,  although  this  Is  by 
means  so  common  as  with  the  other  senses.  A lady,  twenty-seve^ 
years  of  age,  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  perceived  in  her  room  an 
odour  of  charcoal.  She  immediately  conceived  that  there  was  a 
design  against  her  life.  She  left  her  lodgings,  but  the  fumes  of  char- 
coal incessantly  pursued  her  till  her  death.  So  also  with  the  taste  and 
the  touch.  The  former  derives  its  disorder  from  the  derangement  of 
the  stomach ; and  the  latter  in  many  instances  has  lost  its  peculiar 
power  of  correcting  the  other  senses.  Hence  the  insane  frequently 
deceive  themselves  in  respect  to  the  size,  form,  and  weight  of  thing* 
around  them ; and  the  greater  number  become  unhandy  in  all  mecha- 
nical occupations,  music,  writing,  &c.*  This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  universal,  as  some  speak  and  write  with  ease,  and  are  remark- 
able for  striking  expressions,  deep  thoughts,  and  ingenious  asso- 
ciations. 

Wakefulness  is  another  symptom,  which  sometimes  precedes  all 
others,  and  is  coeval  with  pain  or  uneasiness  of  the  head,  or  of  some 
other  diseased  organ;  and  its  degree  is  determined  by  the  age,  habits, 
situation,  and  original  vigorous  or  feeble  constitution  of  the  patient. 
From  its  being  always  followed  in  the  morning  by  the  peculiar  appear^ 
ance  of  the  eye  already  described,  it  may  sometimes  lead  to  proper 
suspicion,  as  well  as  attention  to  the  diseased  person.  This  watchful- 
ness is  attended  with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  rise  early,  go  abroad, 
and  ramble  about : or,  if  remaining  in  the  house,  to  be  incessantly- 
employed  in  arranging  and  re-arranging  articles  of  furniture,  dress, 
books,  or  papers  ; and,  by  thus  placing,  displacing,  and  confounding 
every  thing,  their  ideas  become  more  confused,  and  they  soon  give 
rise  to  actions  of  tlie  wild  and  outrageous  nature  which  we  have 
already  described. 

The  memory  is  early  affected  in  maniacs.  After  a time,  it  seems  to 
be  almost  destroyed.  Some,  according  to  Haslam,  lose,  in  a wonderful 
degree,  their  former  correctness  of  orthography. 

Pusillanimity  is  also  a remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  insane. 
Though  occasionally  boisterous  and  fierce,  yet  they  are  readily  over- 
come by  a person  of  decision.  Their  leading  characteristics  are*  timi- 
dity, distrustfulness,  suspicion — never  contented  with  their  present 
condition,  but  always  desirous  of  some  change.  It  is  this  discontent 
of  mind  that  detaches  them  from  their  parents  and  friends,  and  causes 
them  to  hate  most  those  whom  they  previously  cherished  with  the 
fondest  affection.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  few,  and  even  if  they 
retain  the  semblance  of  affection,  still  they  will  bestow  no  confidence 
on  the  objects  of  it,  nor  pay  any  respect  to  their  solicitations  or  advice. 
This  alienation  from  friends  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
pathognomonic  traits  of  the  malady.. f 

The  duration  of  a paroxysm  is  very  various.  It  continues  for  days, 
weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  and  ends  in  death — a remission — or  a 
perfect  and  durable  recovery.  Dr.  Rush  states,  that,  in  one  case  which 
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* Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  1,  p.  216. 


t Ibid,  p 247. 
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i came  under  his  notice,  the  disease  continued  from  J.une,  1810,  until 
| April,  18.11,  with  scarcely  any  abatement  in  the  excitement  of  the  body 
& and  mind,  notwithstanding  the  patient  was  constantly  under  the  opera- 
tion of  depleting  remedies.  He  also  witnessed  another  instance,  in 
which  the  same  remedies  were  insufficient  to  produce  an  interruption 
for  five  minutes,  of  speech  or  vociferations,  except  during  a few  short 
intervals  of  sleep,  for  five  months.* *  Others  again  have  paroxysms 
with  chronic,  but  moderate  derangement  in  their  intervals  : and,  in 
these  intervals,  the  recovery  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  indicate  insa- 
- nity  on  a particular  subject  only.  But  a reference  to  this  will  readily 
> excite  a return  of  general  madness. 

if  the  paroxysm  ceases  suddenly,  we  have  reason  to  dread  the  re- 
turn of  another.  On  its  cessation,  the  patient  seems  waked  from  a 
dream ; he  is  exhausted,  speaks  or  moves  but  little,  and  seeks  solitude  ; 
and  if  there  is  an  approach  to  reason,  he  states  what  he  lias  seen, 
heard,  or  felt — his  motives  and  his  determinations. f. 

Monomania  or  melancholy . Here  the  permanent  delirium  is  con- 
fined to  one  object,  or  to  a small  number  of  them.  The  sufferers  are 
pursued  day  and  night  by  the  same  ideas  and  affections,  and  they  give 
themselves  up  to  these  with  profound  ardour  and  devotion.  They 
-often  appear  reasonable,  when  conversing  on  subjects  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  delirium,  until  some  external  impression  suddenly 
rouses  the  diseased  train.  \ 

The  character  of  the  first  form  (that  is,  if  we  subdivide  monomania 
from  melancholy)  is  often  very  various,  depending  on  the  predominant 
character  of  the  delusion  that  is  present.  Some  are  gay  and  highly 
excited — laugh,  talk,  and  sing — fancy  themselves  deities, kings,  learned, 
and  noble.  Cases  of  this  nature  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader. 
Foder&  mentions  one,  which  is  strikingly  illustrative.  A merchant  at 
Marseilles,  aged  seventy,  and  always  a decided  royalist,  had  devoted 
himself  to  heraldic  researches.  He  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons  to  France,  that  he  became  insane.  His  predominant 
mania  was  to  recite,  with  a loud  voice,  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  to  fatigue  his  auditors  with  a tedious  catalogue  of  chrono- 
logical facts.  If  they  listened  with  patience,  lie  was  contented  and 
calm;  but  if  any  impatience  was  manifested,  his  fury  became  ungo- 
vernable. x 

Some  patients,  when  labouring  under  this  form,  are  excessively 
irascible,  and  even  without  any  apparent  cause,  are  suddenly  hurried 
into  a violent  passion  or  fury.  It  is  while  labouring  under  this,  that 
they  become  dangerous  to  themselves  or  to  those  around  them.  They 
will  seize  any  weapon,  and  strike  or  injure  others  or  themselves.  Some- 
times consciousness  of  their  situation  is  so  far  present,  as  to  allow  them 
to  warn  individuals  of  their  danger,  or  to  intreat  them  to  prevent  their 
doing  injury.  An  internal  sensation  is  perceived — as  a burning  heat 
with  pulsation  within  the  skull,  previous  to  this  excitement.  This 
description  of  lunatics  “ eat  much,  but  sometimes  they  endure  hunger 


* Kush,  p.  162.  t Parkman. 

$ Fodere,  Traite  du  Deliro,  vol.  1,  p.  385. 
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with  great  obstinacy ; they  havo  frequent  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  cog. 
tiveness  is  common.*  The  pulse  is  full,  hard  and  strong,  and  the  gkin 
warm.”+  1 

Probably  this  is  a form  of  insanity  as  common  as  any  other.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  less  durable,  and  to  end  more  favourably. 

Melancholy  is  a disease  of  mature  age,  and  rarely  affects  young  and 
athletic  persons.  It  is  also  generally  characterized  by  a peculiar  appear- 
ance, and  particularly  by  black  hair  and  eyes — by  a striking  cast  of 
countenance,  as  the  complexion  is  either  yellow,  brown,  or  blackish. 
This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a sluggishness  and  torpor  of  the  cutaneous 
system,  and.,  in  consequence,  the  impressions  of  cold  and  heat  are 
slightly  noticed,  and  sometimes  not  heeded.  The  physiognomy  is 
wrinkled  and  languid,  yet  sometimes  the  musles  of  the  face  become 
convulsively  tense,  and  the  countenance  is  full  of  fire. 

The  pupiis  of  the  eye  are  dilated,  and  that  organ  has  a peculiarly 
dull  muddy  look,  rolling  heavily  on  surrounding  objects,  if  it  can  be 
roused  to  move  at  all.  But  ordinarily  it  is  fixed  with  an  unmeaning 
stare  on  vacancy.  The  adnata  is  commonly  painted  with  a dull 
purplish  red,  sometimes  on  a deep  orange-coloured  ground,  and  this 
especially,  when  advancing  age  and  hepatic  affections  exist,  or  intem- 
perance has  long  preceded  the  attack.  Holding  a strong  light  near 
the' eyes,  produces  a very  transient  effect.  { 

Pain  is  said  by  some  recovered  patients  to  have  preceded  the  attack 
— sometimes  fixed,  but  more  commonly  wandering,  and  the  suffering 
by  this  is  extreme.  Great  apprehension,  which  indeed  is  a charac- 
teristic of  this  form,  ensues,  and  plunges  the  sufferer  into  the  most 
gloomy  state  of  mind,  accompanied  by  indifference  as  to  his  personal 
corpfort,  or  urging  him  forcibly  to  self-destruction,  or  to  the  murder  of 
others.  The  state  of  reverie  and  of  delusive  ideas  gradually  becomes 
more  fixed,  and  the  thoughts  are  concentrated  on  one  mournful  topic, 
until  finally  he  is,  as  it  were,  inanimate,  motionless,  and  speechless. 
A fixed  position  of  the  body  is  a very  common  attendant.  In  one 
instance  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Rush,  the  patient  sat  with  his  body  bent 
forward  for  three  years  without  moving,  except  when  compelled  by 
force,  or  the  calls  of  nature.  In  another,  the  sufferer  occupied  a spot 
in  a ward,  an  entry,  or  in  the  hospital-yard,  where  he  appeared  more 
like  a statue  than  a man.  Such  was  the  torpor  of  his  nervous  system, 
that  a degree  of  cold  so  intense  as  to  produce  inflammation  and  gan- 
grene upon  his  face  and  limbs,  did  not  move  him  from  the  stand  he  had 
taken  in  the  open  air.§ 

The  pulse  is  extremely  vacillating,  and  generally  is  slow  and  feeble; 
yet,  with  all  this,  has  a labouring  feel,  not  accompanied  with  a bold 
throb,  but  as  though  difficulty  attended  every  exertion.  A sort  of 
ticking  movement  is  sometimes  observed,  which  is  often  intermitting, 


* Torpor  of  the  bowels  is  common  to  all  maniacs;  and  M.  Esquirolle  accounts  for 
this  fact,  by  staling,  that,  in  a great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  an  unnatural  displace- 
ment of  some  of  the  intestines,  more  especially  of  die  colon.  He  also  remarks,  that 
where  the  disease  has  its  seat  in  the  brain,  die  membranes  are  more  frequently  dis- 
eased than  that  viscus  itself. — Editor. 

t Parkman.  | Hill,  p.96.  § Kilsh,  p,  216. 
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. giving  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  strokes  in  a 
i minute.* 

The  skin  is  dry  and  burning,  while  the  extremities  are  cold,  and 
t bathed  in  a clammy  sweat.  With  these,  transient  purple-coloured 
j flushings  of  the  face  are  sometimes  an  attendant.  The  tongue  is 
> usually  of  a brownish  yellow  colour,  furred,  and  has  intensely  purple 
red  edges.  Constipation  is  a very  common  symptom,  accompanied 
h.  with  flatus  and  eructation;  and  diarrhoea  is  uncommon,  excepting  the 
disease  is  about  to  undergo  a salutary  change.  The  urine  is  pale,  thin, 
and  cloudless,  unless  it  be  morbidly  retained,  which  some  do  for  several 
days.  The  thirst  is  usually  great,  and  a peculiar  odour  is  perceptible 
from  their  bodies. 

Watchfulness  is  also  common  in  this  form  of  disease,  and  sleep, 
when  it  is  present,  is  often  broken  by  nocturnal  visions  or  frightful 
dreams. 

On  objects  not  relating  to  the  subject  or  passion  which  charac- 
terizes the  delirium,  they  reason  and  act  rightly,  and  often  with  great 
force  and  subtlety.  But  the  morbid  impression  once  referred  to  or 
excited,  all  is  merged  in  this.  And  it  is  equally  astonishing  and  me- 
lancholy, how  vivid  this  remains  through  the  long  lapse  of  years.  A 
young  clergyman,  two  days  previous  to  the  appointed  period  of  his 
1 marriage,  was  employed  in  snipe-shooting  with  a friend.  Accidentally, 
he  received  part  of  the  charge  of  a gun  in  his  forehead.  # He  instantly 
fell,  and  did  not  recover  for  some  days,  so  as  to  be  deemed  out  of 
danger;  but  at  the  end  of  this  period,  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  de- 
ranged. The  interesting  event  that  was  to  haTe  taken  place,  became 
the  leading  object  of  thought,  and  all  his  ideas  seemed  to  stop  at  this. 
“ All  his  conversation  was  literally  confined  to  the  business  of  the  wed- 
l ding;  out  of  this  circle  he  never  deviated,  but  dwelt  upon  every  thing 
relating  to  it  with  minuteness  ; never  retreating  or  advancing  one  step 
farther  for  half  a century,  being  ideally  still  a young,  active,  expecting 
and  happy  bridegroom,  chiding  the  tardiness  of  time,  although  it 
brought  him  at  the  age  of  eighty  gently  to  the  grave/”  f 

There  are  very  few  melancholics  whose  delirium  is  not  exasperated 
every  two  days  ; many  have  a strongly- marked  remission  in  the 
evening  and  after  meals;  others  are  exasperated  at  the  beginning  of 
, the  day  or  at  evening.!  Haslam  also  observes,  that  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated  by  being  placed  in  a recumbent  posture.  And  patients, 
when  in  the  living  state,  seem,  of  themselves,  to  avoid  the  horizontal 
position  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  so  confined  that  they  cannot 
be  erect,  they  will  keep  themselves  seated  upon  the  breech.  This  re- 
mark applies  equally  to  mania  and  monomania. 

I may  also  in  this  place  add  a general  remark,  with  respect  to  the 
age  most  liable  to  insanity.  This  is  often  useful  in  the  formation  of  an 
opinion.  Infancy  seems  to  be  nearly  exempted  from  its  attacks,  un- 
less there  be  some  congenital  malconformation,  or  unless  idiotism  be 
induced  by  convulsions,  epilepsy,  or  some  other  previous  and  severe 
disease.  The  disease,  however,  often  occurs  in  very  young  persons. 


* Ilill,  p.  101.  t Hill,  p.  421. 

t Parkvnan,  Ilaslam  on  Madness,  p.  SO. 
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and  it  is  about  the  age  of  puberty,  that  its  causes  begin  to  operate 
most  powerfully  on  youth.  It  is  at  this  period  characterized  by  its 
rapid  progress  and  height  of  excitement;  in  adult  age,  iL  is  more 
chronic.* 

Dementia.  This  is  often  the  consequence  of  mania  or  melancholy, 
and  is  somewhat  allied  to  that  decrepitude  of  mind,  which  frequently 
appears  in  old  age.  It  may  also  originate  from  external  injury  or  in- 
ternal disease. 

The  understanding  and  memory  are  either  totally,  or  to  a very  great 
extent,  impaired  in  this  form  of  disease;  yet, on  a few  points,  the  latter 
seems  sometimes  to  be  in  a perfect  stale.  “ Habit,  however,  bas  a 
great  influence  on  their  conduct,  and  gives  it  an  appearance  of  regu- 
larity, which  should  not  be  mistaken  for  reasoning.”f  They  hate, 
love,  or  fear,  particular  individuals  uniformly,  and.  kindness  or  atten- 
tion will  seldom,  if  ever,  give  them  confidence  in  those  they  dislike. 

Patients  of  this  description  are  usually  calm  and  quiet,  though 
occasionally  short  periods  of  fury  supervene.  They  sleep  much,  enjoy 
a good  appetite,  and  are  apt,  if  neglected,  to  become  slovenly  and 
dirty  in  their  appearance.  Esquirol  mentions  a case,  which  will  give 
a,  general  idea  of  this  class  in  its  usual  form.  The  patient  was  a 
female,  aged  seventy,  who,  after  having  passed  several  years  in  a state 
of  furious  mania,  at  last  fell  into  dementia.  “The  hallucination  of 
this  individual  corresponds  with  her  advanced  age,  and  the  long  du- 
ration of  the  complaint.  She  preserves  a few  ideas,  which  still  savour 
of  pride.  She  believes  herself  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  but  other- 
wise there  is  no  coherence ; no  memory  of  recent  transactions ; no 
hopes  or  fears,  desires  * or  aversions.  She  is  calm,  peaceable  ; sleeps 
well,  eats  with  voracity,  and  appears  perfectly  happy.” J 

The  ideas,  although  few  and  isolated,  sometimes  pass  in  rapid  or  al- 
ternate succession,  and  this  gives  rise  to  incessant  babbling,  unwearied 
declamation,  and  continual  activity,  without  object  or  design.  Occa- 
sionally, they  assume  a menacing  air,  without  any  real  anger,  and  this 
is  soon  succeeded  by  immoderate  laughter.^ 

The  appearance  is  generally  peculiar ; the  countenance  is  pale,  the 
eyes  are  dull  and  moist,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  look  is  motionless 
and  without  expression.  There  is  a variety  as  to  emaciation  or  fatness. 
Some  are  extremely  thin,  while  others  are  corpulent. 

Idiotism.  Individuals  labouring  under  congenital  idiotism,  are 
marked  by  some  striking  characters.  At  its  commencement,  it  is  indi- 
cated both  by  feebleness  of  body  and  feebleness  of  mind.  In  some 
countries,  this  melancholy  disease  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  has  been 
particularly  remarked  in  the  Valais  in  Switzerland  and  in  Carinthia. 
In  the  former  countries,  the  subjects  of  it  are  styled  Cretins.  But 
wherever  found,  whether  in  individual  instances,  or  originating  in  some 
national  cause,  the  appearance  may  generally  be  described  as  follows : 
The  skull  is,  smaller  aqd  inferior  in  height  to  the  skull  of  maniacs. 


* Medico-Chirurg.  Rev.  vol.  1,  p.  251.  t Parkman. 

J Medico-Chirurg.  Rev.  vol.  1,  p.  270. 

(j  I’odcre,  Traitd  du  Delire,  vol.  1,  p.  413. 
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and  there  is  a great  disproportion  between  the  face  and  bead,  the  for- 
mer being  much  larger  than  the  latter.  The  countenance  is  vacant 
and  destitute  of  meaning,  the  complexion  sickly,  the  stature  usually  di- 
minutive, the  lips  and  eyelids  coarse  and  prominent,  the  skin  wrinkled 
and  pendulous,  and  the  muscles  loose  and  flabby.  To  these  are 
; usually  acfded,  a complication  of  other  diseases.  The  subjects  are 
j ricketty,  scrophulous,  or  epileptic.  The  eyes  are  squinting  or  con- 
p .vulsive,  and  the  hearing  is  imperfect  or  totally  destroyed.  Dr.  Reeve 
visited  the  Valais,  and  saw,  several  of  these  unhappy  beings.  One  lad, 
twelve  years  old,  could  speak  a few  words,  but  was  silly  ; and  of  a weak 
and  feeble  habit.  Another  boy,  nine  years  old,  was  deaf,  dumb,  and 
idiotic.  Neither  of  these  however  had  goitres-  A third,  a girl,  twelve 
years  old,  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  cross-eyed,  and  had  a monstrous  goitre, 
while  a fourth  had  an  enlarged  abdomen,  and  some  feeble  traces  of  un- 
derstanding.* 

While  some  are  dumb,  others  express  themselves  in  inarticulate 
sounds,  cries,  or  a prolonged  roar.  A few  are  able  to,  utter  a word  or 
two  distinctly,  as  in  the  idiot  mentioned  by  Esquirol.  This  was  a fe- 
male, aged  twenty-one  years,  who.  had  been  in  the  Salpetriere  three 
years,  without  any  change.  Her  head  was  large  and  irregularly 
shaped,  and  the  forehead  high  and  prominent,  so  that  the  facia!  angle 
was  more  than  ninety  degrees.  She  eat  voraciously  and  without  dis- 
crimination- passed  all  evacuations  involuntary,  but  the  menses  were 
regular  and  abundant.  She  walked  little,  and  all  her  movements  were 
convulsive — she  was  a perfectly  helpless  infant,  insensible  to  heat,  cold, 
rain,  or  even  her  own  internal  feelings.  She  could  only  utter  the 
words  “papa  and  mamma,”  which  she  frequently  repeated.! 

Dr.  Rush  relates  the  case  of  a boy,  born  near  Philadelphia,  which  is 
po  less  striking.  He  was  twenty  years  old  when  that  distinguished 
physician  published  his  work,  and  was  then  unable  to  walk  or  speak. 
He  had  the  head  of  a man,  but  all  the  parts  below  it  resembled  those 
of  a child  two  or  three  years  old.  His  pulse  was  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  a minute.  He  had  shed  his  teeth,  and  now 
exhibited  a third  set,  in  three  distinct  rows  in  his  upper  jaw.  And 
yet,  with  all  this,  he  was  unable  to  chew  his  food,  and  all  that  he  took 
of  a solid  nature  was  first  chewed  for  him  by  his  sister.  His  ears 
were  very  large.  When  hungry  or  in  pain,  he  cried,  but  more  com- 
monly laughed  for  hours,  and  even  for  whole  nights  together,  and  so 
loud  as  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  his  family.  He  discovers  mind,  says 
Dr.  Rush,  in  but  three  things,  viz.  in  an  affection  for  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  in  love  for  a dog,  and  for  money.  Distress  is  manifest 
• when  the  dog  is  out  of  his  place ; and  the  pleasure  which  money  gives 
hitn,  is  owing  to  the  association  he  has  been  enabled  to  form  be- 
tween it  and  the  means  of  procuring  gingerbread,  of  which  he  is 
fbnd;J 


* Edin,  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  5,  p.  32.  See  also  Edin.  Review,  vol.  9 
' p.  170,  Amer.  edit.  ’ 

+ Medico-Chirug.  Rev.  voL  1,  p.  250. 

t Rush,  p.  292.  I will  only  refer  to  another  case,  and  it  is  that  mentioned  by 
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With  these  statements  I conclude  the  present  section.  I am  far 
from  flattering  myself  that  I have  collected  all  the  varied  symptoms 
that  mental  alienation  induces,  but  I trust  that  the  leading  outlines 
have  been  developed  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

Besides  the  forms  of  insanity  now  described,  there  are  others  men- 
tioned by  systematic  writers;  as  demonomania , which  is  a variety  of 
melancholy,  originating  from  mistaken  ideas  on  religious  subjects;  and 
nymphomania , or  furor  uterinus,  a raving  mania  of  females,  connected 
with  a disorder  of  the  generative  organs.  Giher  mitigated  affections 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

A short  sketch  of  the  causes  of  insanity  may  be  introduced  in  this 
place.  They  are  usually  divided  into  physical  and  moral,  or  bodily 
and  mental ; but  a separation  of  this  nature  is  not  conducive  to  just 
views  of  the  disease.  Insanity  is  essentially  a bodily  disease,  and  the 
moral  causes  operate  in  producing  it,  as  they  do  in  producing  other 
complaints. 

We  may  enumerate  the  following  as  remote  causes:  repeated  in- 
toxication— injuries  to  the  head — fever — suppressed  discharges  and 
secretions — excessive  evacuations — mercury  largely  and  injudiciously 
administered — 'paralytic  affections — influence  of  particular  seasons — 
hereditary  predisposition — sedentary  habits — excess  in  pleasure — facti- 
tious passions — mistaken  views  of  religion — parturition — errors  in  ' 
education — intense  application  to  a particular  study  or  object  of  inves-  | 
tigation — and  misfortunes.  On  age,  a remark  has  already  been  made;  | 
and  it  may  be  added  as  to  sex,  that  upon  a comprehensive  comparison,  . 
there  is  found  to  be  no  other  disproportion  among  the  insane,  than 
among  the  sane  population  in  general.* 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  insanity  of  females  is  always  . 
aggravated  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  particularly  when  it  is  in  a 
morbid  state. f 


2.  Of  feigned  and  concealed  insanity. 


The  medical  witness  is  often  required  to  decide  on  the  actual  exis- 
tence of  insanity,  and  it  therefore  behoves  him  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  its  actual  symptoms.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  that  the  enume- 
ration given  in  the  previous  section  becomes  valuable.  It  will  also 
materially'’  aid  in  detecting  feigned  or  concealed  insanity. 

There  is  no  disease,  says  Zacchias,  more  easily  feigned,  or  more 
difficult  of  detection,  than  the  one  under  consideration.  And  hence, 
he  remarks,  many  great  men  of  ancient  times,  in  order  to  elude  the 


- 


Mr.  Ilobhouse,  which  was  seen  by  him  at  the  hospital  in  Smyrna,  in  1810.  The 
individual  was  a female,  about  three  feet  and  a half  in  height.  She  constantly  sat, 
rolled  up,  as  it  were,  upon  a truss  of  straw — was  quite  dumb,  nearly  deaf,  and  pos- 
sessed of  no  one  consciousness  of  humanity.  She  would  hop  towards  her  keeper,  on 
being  loudly  called  by  a name  with  which  she  was  familiar.  Iler  profile  is  given  by 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  it  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  idiolism. — Travels  in  Albania, 
vol.  2,  p.  626.  London  edit. 

* Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  208,210.  Medico-Chirurg.  Rev.  vol.  1.  p.  231. 

t Marc,  in  Godman  s Western  Reporter,  vol.  2j  p.  68. 
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danger  that  impended  over  them,  have  pretended  it;  as  Ulysses, 

I Solon,  and  Brutus  the  expellcr  of  the  Tarquins.* * * § 

In  our  day,  however,  madness  is  most  commonly  feigned  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  punishment  due  to  crime,  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  medical  examiner  is  consequently  great.  It  is  his  duty, 
and  should  be  his  privilege,  to  spend  several  days  in  the  examination 
of  a lunatic,  before  he  pronounces  a decided  opinion.  If  this  be  al- 
lowed to  him,  and  also  if  he  be  enabled  to  obtain  a complete  history  of 
the  antecedent  circumstances,  much  may  be  effected  towards  forming  a 
correct  opinion.  The  following  remarks  may  serve  as  points  on  which 
the  enquiry  is  to  be  grounded,  and  the  comparison  instituted.  N 

1.  It  requires  powers  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  exertion  to 
counterfeit  the  character  of  an  active  paroxysm  to  its  full  extent. 

i The  deception  is  not  maintained  when  the  pretenders  are  alone  and 
unwatched — the  assumed  malady  then  disappears,  and  the  imposture 
is  recommenced  when  they  are  in  the  society  of  others. f 

2.  A certain  cast  of  countenance,  and  gestures  accompanying  it, 
are  so  peculiar  in  the  insane,  that  a medical  examiner,  familiarized  to 
them,  will  generally  be  able  to  designate  the  state  that  is  present. 
Pretenders  often  outstrip  madness  itself,  and  seem  desirous  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  its  most  violent  and  disgusting  forms. 

3.  Real  lunatics,  at  the  periods  of  remission,  are  desirous  of  being 
deemed  free  from  the  malady,  and  often  assiduously  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal from  observation  those  lapses  of  thought,  memory,  and  expression, 
which  are  tending  to  betray  them.  Alexander  Cruden,  when  suffer- 
ing under  his  last  attack  of  mental  aberration,  upon  being  asked  whether 
he  ever  was  mad,  replied  “ I am  as  mad  now  as  I was  formerly,  and  as 
mad  then  as  I am  now  ; that  is  to  say,  not  mad  at  any  time.”%  The 
feigned  never  desire  to  conceal  their  condition. 

4.  Pretenders  are  unable  to  prevent  sleep.  That  watchfulness 
which  is  so  constant  an  attendant  on  the  insane,  is  scarcely  to  be  pre- 
served for  any  length  of  time  by  those  who  are  in  actual  health. 

5.  The  physician  should  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  individual  a 
i history  of  himself.  This  requires  attention  and  time,  but  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  enquiry  may  lead  to  the  developement  of  some  probable 
motives  for  his  present  conduct. § 

6.  Mr.  Hill  also  recommends  attention  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  peculiar  animal  odour  that  is  observed  in  maniacs.  And  “ the 
best  mode  of  making  the  discovery  of  it,  is  to  enter  the  bed-room  of 
the  subject  on  his  first  awaking,  after  having  slept  in  a small  ill-ven- 
tilated room,  in  sheets  and  body-linen  occupied  by  him  for  some  time, 
the  curtains  now  to  be  opened  By  the  inspector.  On  inhaling 
the  effluvia  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be 
mistaken. ”11 

7.  Dr.  Rush  proposes  a rule,  grounded  on  the  following  circum- 
stance : the  pulse,  according  to  his  observation,  is  more  frequent  in 


* When  his  hand  was  in,  he  might  have  added  King  David  to  the  list.  1 Samuel, 

xxi.  13. — Editor. 

t Haslam’s  Med.  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  p.322.  I Hill,  p.  392. 

§ Ilill,  p.  396.  11  Ibid.  p.  396. 
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nil  the  grade* * * §  of  madness  than  in  health.  I have  already  intimated1 
doubts  on  this  point,  and  therefore  can  only  recommend  it-as  a test 
worthy  of  notice,  but  not  of  great  value.  He  mentions  the  following 
Case  in  which  it  was  applied,  and  which  deserves  quotation.  Two 
men  were  condemned  to  die  in  175)4,  for  treason,  committed  against 
the  general  government  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
One  of  these  was  said  to  have  become  insane  after  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  on  him.  A physician  was  consulted  upon  his  case, 
who  declared  the  madness  to  be  feigned.  General  Washington,  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  directed  a consultation  of  physicians, 
and  Drs.  Shippen,  Rush,  and  Samuel  P.  Griffiths,  were  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  man  spoke  coherently  upon  several  subjects,  and, 
for  a while,  the  state  of  his  mind  appeared  doubtful.  Dr.  Rush  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  examining  his  pulse.  It  was  more  frequent, 
by  twenty  strokes  in  a minute,  than  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body 
and  mind;  Dr.  Shippen  ascribed  this  to  fear;  but  when  the  pulse 
of  his  companion  Was  examined,  although  equally  exposed  to  capital 
punishment,  it  was  found  perfectly  natural,  both  in  frequency  and  in 
force.  This  discovery  induced  the  physicians  to  unite  in  a certificate, 
that  the  individual  was  really  mad.  He  was  respited,  and  subse- 
quently pardoned.* 

8.  The  administration  of  a strong  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  unknown 
to  the  suspected  person,  has  been  advised.  Where  a common  dose 
takes  a full  and  powerful  effect,  deception  may  be  suspected,  as  it  is 
stated  that  such  an  effect  never  follows  this  administration  in  any  stage 
of  approaching  or  actual  insanity  ; and  more  especially  in  the  maniacal 
form,  which  is  commonly  attempted  to  be  personated.f 

9.  It  is  very  difficult  uniformly  to  assume  that  extreme  and  sudden 
irritation,  which,  in  real  maniacs,  instantly  arises  from  any  contradic- 
tion of  their  opinions  or  wishes.* 

10.  The  attempt  to  feign  melancholy  is  much  more  difficult,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Haslam,  than  to  pretend  mania.  “ They  are  deficient 
in  the  presiding  principle,  the  ruling  delusion,  the  unfounded  aversions 
and  causeless  attachments  which  characterize  insanity — they  are 
unable  to  mimic  the  solemn  dignity  of  characteristic  madness,  nor 
recur  to  those  associations  which  mark  this  disorder;  and  they  will 
want  the  peculiarity  of  look  which  so  strongly  impresses  an  expe- 
rienced observer.”^ 

11.  In  cases  of  doubtful  idiocy,  the  fact  should  be  noticed  whether 
they  are  pusillanimous  and  submissive.  This  is  a precept  of  Zacchias  ; 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  impetuous  excesses  sometimes 
occur  in  individuals  of  this  description.  Their  memory  and  concep- 
tion should  also  be  put  to  the  test.|| 

12.  However  skilful  may  be  the  attempt  to  counterfeit  dementia, 


* Rush’s  Introductory  Lectures.  Lecture  xvi.  p.  369. 
t Ilill,  p.  396.  “ Some  melancholics,  us  well  as  maniacs,  are  very  insensible 

to  the  action  of  drastic  purgatives.” — Mure,  Godman’s  Western  Reporter,  vol.  2. 
p.  67.  See  also  Male,  p.  257. 

I Fodere.  Traitc  du  Delire,  vol.  2,  p.  500. 

§ Ilulsam’s  Med.  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  p.  323. 

||  Marc,  Godman’s  Western  Reporter,  vol.  2,  p.66. 
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and  it  is  the  most  easily  assumed  of  all  the  forms,  yet  there  is  always 
in  the  pretender  a kind  of  hesitation  and  reflection  to  be?  observed  in 
his  discourse.  His  wild  ideas  do  not  succeed  each  other  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  those  of  a person  whose  understanding  has  been 
really  destroyed.  Marc  proposes,  as  another  test,  to  repeat  to  the 
insane  person  a series  of  ideas  recently  uttered.  The  pretended  mad- 
man, instead  of  wandering  incoherently,  would  judge  it  most  ex- 
pedient to  repeat  the  same  words  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his 
madness.* 

13.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper,  if  suspicion  exist,  to  speak  of  some 
severe  remedy,  or  to  threaten  some  punishment.  The  really  insane 
do  not  heed  these,  being  occupied  with  the  phantasms  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  they  are  hence  insensible  to  the  operation  of  hope  Or  fear.  . 
The  feigned,  on  the  other  hand,  will  often  discover,  by  words  or  actions, 
the  emotion  which  the  threat  produces.  Zacchias  relates,  that  in  his 
day,  an  able  physician  ordered,  in  the  hearing  of  a suspected  person, 
that  he  should  be  severely  whipped.  This  was  directed  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds:  if  the  patient  be  really  insane,  the  whipping  will  pro- 
duce an  irritation  on  the  external  parts,  and  may  tend  to  alleviate  or 
remove  the  disease.  If  not,  he  cannot  stand  so  severe  a test.  The 
event'proved  the  success  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  as  the  threat  alone 
sufficed  to  cure  the  pretended  malady. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  following  case  was  detected  by  Foder&J 
A female,  named  Susannah  Cloitre,  was,  in  1789,  imprisoned)  on  the 
charge  of  having,  in  company  with  others,  committed  several  high- 
way robberies.  Before  this  time,  she  had  repeatedly,  through  her  in- 
genuity in  feigning  insanity,  escaped  punishment  from  several  tribu- 
nals in  Savoy  and  Geneva.  Foder&  was  ordered  to  examine  her,  and, 
on  his  first  visit,  she  counterfeited  the  maniacal  fit  in  so  able  a manner 
as  almost  to  lead  him  to  certify  that  she  was  insane.  Recollecting, 
however,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  the  case  related  by  Zacchias, 
he  returned  to  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  said,  in  a firm  tone  of  voice, 
the  following  words : “ To-morrow  I shall  again  visit  her,  and  if  she 
continue  to  howl,  if  she  be  not  dressed,  and  her  chamber  not  put  in 
order,  you  must  apply  a red-hot  iron  between  her  shoulders.’5  ^he 
next  day  the  chamber  was  found  washed,  the  prisoners  had  slept 
quietly  during  the  night, 'and  the  patient  was  dressed.  Foder&  con- 
tinued his  visits  for  some  days,  when  he  certified  that  she  was  not 
affected  in  her  mind.f 

Whether  this  investigation  should  be  confided  to  medical  men,  or 
whether  individuals  generally  are  competent  to  it,  is  a question  raised  v 
by  some  writers  which  I shall  not  discuss.  In  disputed  cases,  both 
of  feigned  and  concealed  insanity,  it  is  very  common  for  persons  of 
every  class  in  society,  to  come  forward  with  their  testimony,  stating 
that  the  individual  is  or  is  not  insane,  while  their  depositions  are  often 
founded  on  transient  conversations — on  short  and  inattentive  examina- 
tions, or  on  a slight  notice  of  counterfeited  or  ordinary  actions.  That 
these  are  not  calculated  to  determine  the  true  slate  of  mind,  has,  I 
nope,  been  already  shewn.  That  they  may  lead  to  serious  errors,  will 


* Marc,  ut  antea,  p.  68.  t FodcrS.  Medicine  Legale,  vol.-S,  p.  4G1. 
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particularly  appear,  when  we  hereafter  notice  that  form  of  insanity,  in 
which  the  boundaries  between  it  and  sanity  approach  so  near,  that 
judges  and  juries  often  doubt  whether  the  act  is  the  result  of  madness 
or  of  wickedness.* 

This  disease  is  observed  to  he  concealed,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  the 
restraints  of  confinement.  And  the  difficulty  of  detection  is  increased 
by  the  remarkable  cunning  and  dissimulation  of  which  some  mani- 
ads  are  capable.  A few  examples  will  illustrate  this  in  a satisfactory 
manner. 

“ An  Essex  farmer,  about  the  middle  aged,”  says  Haslam,  “ had  oil 
one  occasion  so  completely  masked  his  disorder,  that  I was  induced  to 
suppose  him  well,  when  he  was  quite  otherwise.  He  had  not  been  at 
home  many  hours,  before  his  derangement  was  discernible  by  alt 
those  who  came  to  congratulate  him  on  the  recovery  of  his  reason. 
His  impetuosity  and  mischievous  disposition  daily  increasing,  he  was 
sent  to  a private  mad-house ; there  being,  at  that  time,  no  vacancy  in 
the  hospital.  Almost  from  the  moment  of  his  confinement  he  became 
tranquil  and  orderly,  but  remonstrated  on  the  injustice  of  his  seclusion. 

“ Having  once  deceived  me,  he  wished  much  that  my  opinion  should 
be  taken  respecting  the  state  of  his  intellects,  and  assured  his  friend^ 
that  he  would  submit  to  my  determination.  I had  taken  care  to  be 
well  prepared  for  this  interview,  by  obtaining  an  accurate  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself.  At  this  examination, 
he  managed  himself  with  admirable  address.  He  spoke  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  the  persons  under  whose  care  he  was  then 
placed,  as  most  kind  and  fatherly  : he  also  expressed  himself  as  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  being  under  my  care,  and  bestowed  many  hand- 
some compliments  on  my  skill  in  treating  this  disorder,  and  expatiated 
on  my  sagacity  in  perceiving  the  slightest  tinges  of  insanity.  When 
I wished  him  to  explain  certain  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  particularly 
some  extravagant  opinions,  respecting  certain  persons  and  circum- 
stances, he  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  such  circumstances,  and  felt 
himself  hurt,  that  my  mind  should  have  been  poisoned  so  much 
to  his  prejudice.  He  displayed  equal  subtlety  on  three  other  oc- 
casions when.  I visited  him  ; although,  by  protracting  the  conversa- 
tion, he  let  fall  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  mind  that  he  was  a madman. 
In  a short  time  he  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  expressed, 
great  satisfaction  in  being  under  my  inspection.  The  private  mad- 
house, Which  he  had  formerly  so  much  commended,  now  became 
the  subject  of  severe  animadversion ; he  said  that  he  had  there  been 
treated  with  extreme  cruelty ; that  he  had  been  nearly  starved. 


» The  best  mode  that  has  yet  been  discovered  for  forcing  a man  who  feigns  mad-  ■ 
ness  to  confess  and  desist,  is  by  the  use  of  the  whirling  chair,  that  is,  a chair 
placed  upon  a spindle,  which  revolves  upon  its  own  axis,  and  is  turned  by  a wheel 
and  crank,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  fly  of  a jack  ; it  produces  nausea  even  to  syncope, 
and  after  two  minutes  of  such  discipline,  few  men  can  command  spirits  sufficient  to  act 
any  part.  It  was  by  this  means  that  Me  Dougal,  of  Glasgow,  was  rendered  sane 
when  he  feigned  madness,  to  avoid  being  tried  for  sinking  ships,  to  defraud  the  un- 
derwriters  but  he  betrayed  himself  to  the  medical  men  by  the  common  fault  of  impos- 

tors, not  having  “ a method  in  his  madness,”  but  mixing  up  the  two  if  recon  cileable 
characters  of 

« The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay.”— Editor.  . • 
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ami  £aten  up  by  vermin  of  various, descriptions.  On  enquiring  of  some 
convalescent  patients,  I found  (as  I had  suspected)  that  I was  as  much 
the  subject  of  abuse,  when  absent,  as  any  of  his  supposed  enemies ; 
although,  to  my  face,  his  conduct  was  courteous  and  respectfuU  More 
than  a month  had  elapsed,  since  his  admission  into  the  hospital, 
before  he  pressed  me  for  my  opinion  ; probably  confiding  in  his  ad- 
dress, and  hoping  to  deceive  me.  At  length  he  appealed  to  my  deci- 
sion, and  urged  the  correctness  of  his  conduct  during  confinement  as 
cn  argument  for  his  liberation.  But  when  I informed  him  of  circum- 
stances he  supposed  me  unacquainted  with,  and  assured  him,  that  he 
was  a proper  subject  for  the  asylum  which  he  then  inhabited,  he  sud- 
denly poured  forth  a torrent  of  abuse  ; talked  in  the  most  incohe- 
rent manner;  insisted  on  the  truth  of  what  he  had  formerly  denied; 
breathed  vengeance  against  his  family  and  friends,  and  became  so  out- 
rageous that  it  was  necessary  to  order  him  to  be  strictly  confined* 
He  continued  in  a state  of  unceasing  fury  for  more  than  fifteen 
months.-”* 

Lord  Erskine,  in  his  celebrated  speech  for  James  Hadfield,  mentions 
two  cases  which  are  striking  and  instructive.  “I  examined,”  says  he, 
for  the  greater  part  of  a day,  in  this  very  place,  (the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,)  an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  indicted  a most  affection- 
ate brother,  together  with  the  keeper  of  a mad-house  at  Hoxton,  for 
having  imprisoned  him  as  a lunatic,  whilst  according  to  his  own  evi- 
dence, he  was  in  his  perfect  senses.  I was,  unfortunately,  not  in- 
structed in  what  his  lunacy  consisted,  although  my  instructions  left  me 
no  doubt  of  the  fact;  but  not  having  the  clue,  he  completely  foiled  me 
in  every  attempt  to  expose  his  infirmity.  You  may  believe,  that  I 
left  no  means  unemployed,  which  long  experience  dictated,  but  with- 
out the  smallest  effect.  The  day  was  wasted,  and  the  prosecutor,  by 
the  most  affecting  history  of  unmerited  suffering,  appeared  to  the 
judge  and  jury,  and  to  a humane  English  audience,  as  the  victim  of 
the  most  wanton  oppression ; at  last  Dr.  Sims  came  into  court,  who 
had  been  prevented  by  business  from  an  earlier  attendance.  From 
him  I soon  learned  that  the  very  man,  whom  I had  been  above  an  hour 
examining,  and  with  every  possible  effort  which  counsel  are  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  exerting,  believed  himself  to  be  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
of  mankind,  not  merely  at  the  time  of  his  confinement,  which  was  alone 
necessary  for  my  defence,  but  during  the  whole  time  he  had  been  tri- 
umphing over  every  attempt  to  surprise  him,  in  the  concealment  of  his 
disease.  I then  affected  to  lament  the  indecency  of  my  ignorant  ex- 
amination—when  he  expressed  his  forgiveness,  and  said,  with  the 
Utmost  gravity  and  emphasis,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  court,  ‘ I am 
V^he  Christ,’ -and  so  the  cause  ended.” 


The  other  statement , he  derived  from  lord  Mansfield  himself,  who 
had  tried  the  cause.  “A  man  of  the  name  of  Wood  had  indicted 
Dr.  Monro,  for  keeping  him  as  a prisoner  when  he  was  sane.  He  un- 
derwent the  most  severe  examination  by  the  defendant’s  counsel,  with- 
out exposing  his  complaint;  but  Dr.  Battie  having  come  upon  the 
bench  by  me,  and  having  desired  me  to  ask  him  what  was  become  of 


* Haslam  on  Madness,  p,  5S. 
H 
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the  Pkincess,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  in  cherry-juice,  he 
showed  in  a moment  what  he  was.  lie  answered,  that  there  was  no- 
thing at  all  in  that,  because  having  been  (as  every  body  knew,)  impri- 
soned in  a high  tower,  and  being  debarred  the  use  of  ink,  he  had  no 
other  means  of  correspondence,  but  by  writing  his  letters  in  cherry, 
juice,  and  throwing  them  into  the  river  which  surrounded  the  tower, 
where  the  Princess  received  them  in  a boat.  There  existed,  of  course, 
no  tower,  no  imprisonment,  no  writing  in  cherry-juice,  no  river, 
no  boat,  but  the  whole  was  the  inveterate  phantom  of  a morbid  imagi- 
nation. I immediately,5’  continued  lord  Mansfield,  “ directed  Dr. 
Munro  to  be  acquitted  ; but  this  man,  Wood,  being  a merchant  in 
Pbilpot-lane,  and  having  been  carried  through  the  city,  on  his  way  to 
the  mad-house,  indicted  Dr.  Munro  over  again,  for  the  trespass  and  im- 
prisonment in  London,  knowing  that  he  had  lost  his  cause  by  speaking 
of  the  Princess  at  Westminster;  and  such,”  said  lord  Mansfield,  "is 
the  extraordinary  subtlety  and  cunning  of  mad-men,  that  when  he 
was  cross-examined  on  the  trial  in  London,  as  he  had  successfully  been 
before,  in  order  to  expose  his  madness,  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  bar, 
and  all  the  authority  of  the  court,  could  not  make  him  say  a single 
syllable  upon  that  topic  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  indictment  be- 
fore, although  he  had  still  the  saij^e  indelible  impression  upon  his 
mind,  as  he  had  signified  to  those  wlvo  were  near  him  : but,  conscious 
that  the  delusion  had  occasioned  his  defeat  at  Westminster,  he  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  holding  it  back.”* 

Some  directions,  as  to  the  best  method  of  detecting  concealed  in- 
sanity, may  readily  be  drawn  from  the  above  narratives;  but  the  sub- 
ject is  in  itself  a very  difficult  one.  The  medical  witness,  in  these 
cases,  has  to  decide- — not  whether  a person  is  actually  or  feignedly  in- 
sane for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  but  whether  there  is  such  a recovery 
from  madness  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a sane  man. 

The  nurses,  attendants,  and  physicians,  who  have  had  the  care 
of  him,  are  the  proper  persons  to  testify  concerning  his  state.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts,  all  the  cunning  and  dissimulation  which 
may  be  exercised,  there  are  moments  when  the  ruling  malady  breaks 
forth,  and  it  will  most  readily  be  noticed  by  those  who  have  previously 
watched  him.  And  if  his  eye,  at  these  moments,  "meets  that  which 
has  so  often  checked  his  vacillatory  emotions — the  instant  of  such  a 
meeting  is  the  instant  of  self-correction,  of  silence,  or  of  sudden  order 
and  surprising  self-possession. "f 


* This  evidence  at  Westminster  was  then  proved  against  him  by  the  short-hand- 
writer.  Lord  Eldon,  since  he  has  been  lord-chancellor,  has  mentioned,  from  the 
bench,  a case  which  occurred  to  him  while  at  the  bar,  also  illustrative  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  occurs  in  such  cases.  After  repeated  conferences,  and  much  conversation 
with  a lunatic,  he  was  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  his  understanding,  and  pre- 
vailed on  lord  Thurlow  to  supersede  the  commission.  The  lunatic,  however,  im- 
mediately afterwards  calling  on  his  counsel  to  thank  him  for  his  exertions, convinced 
him,  in  five  minutes,  that  the  worst  thing  that  he  could  have  done  for  his  client,  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  commission. — Vesey,jun.’s  Reports,  vol.  11,  p.  11.  Jix  jxvte, 
Holyland.  • - 

+ Hill,  p.  397.  This  circumstance  may  also  be  applied  to  the  detection  of  feigned 
lunatics.  “ All  such,  upon  seeing  the  person  whom  they  know  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  management  or  cure  of  lunatits,  become  teh-fold  more  foolish,  beds- 
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It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  those  who  are  insane  on  par- 
ticular subjects,  will  reason  correctly  on  ordinary  and  trivial  points, 
provided  they  do  not  become  associated  with  the  prevailing  notions 
which  constitute  their  insanity* *  And  this  circumstance  is  very  apt  to 
become  a source  of  error,  since  unobservant  persons  will  be  readily 
deceived  by  this  temporary  display  of  rational  discourse,  and  form  a 
hasty  conclusion.  Hence  the  importance  of  continued  examination. 
At  the  commencement  of  an  interview,  it  may  be  all  calmness  and 
apparent  rationality — yet,  when  least  expected,  the  disorder  breaks, 
forth,  and,  in  many  instances,  there  seems  to  be  no  cause  for  this 
conversion  from  apparent  sanity  to  evident  derangement.  Even 
when  placed  in  the  society  of  other  madmen,  he  is  capable  of  detect- 
ing their  folly  and  aberration  from  reason,  and  will  endeavour  to  con- 
vince them  of  the. absurdity  of  their  prevailing  opinions  ; “ yet,  in  a 
moment,  his  mind  launches  into  the  regions  of  fiction,  its  admired 
clearness  becomes  obscured,  and  its  seeming  regularity  exhibits  a 
confused  assemblage,  or  violent  distortion.  There  is  no  intermediate 
condition  which  separates  these  states,  and  the  transition  very  much 
resembles  the  last  connected  glimpses  of  our  waking  thoughts,  fol- 
lowed by  the  abrupt  creation  of  a dream.”t 

To  conclude  then  on  this  point,  the  examiner  must  have  sufficient 
time  allowed  him,  and  he  should  not  be  interrupted  during  it.  The 
subtlety  of  the  patient  should  be  recollected,  and  his  artful  conceal- 
ment of  his  real  opinions.  And  these  should  not  be  directly  com- 
menced with,  as  subjects  of  discussion,  since  he  would  soon  perceive 
the  drift  of  the  enquiries,  and  endeavour  to  evade,  or  pretend  to  dis- 
own, them.  The  purpose  is  more  effectually  answered  by  leading 
him  to  the  origin  of  his  distemper,  and  tracing  down  the  consecutive 
series  of  his  actions  and  association  of  ideas.  In  going  over  the  road 
where  he  has  once  stumbled,  he  will  infallible  trip  again/5! 

3.  Of  the  legal  definition  of  a state  of  mental  alienation,  and  flie 

adjudications  under  it. 

The  common  law  of  England,  on  the  subject  before  us,  is  thus 
expounded  by  Blackstone:  “ An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,”  says  he, 

' “ is  one  that  hath  no  understanding  from  his  nativity,  and  therefore  is 
by  law  presumed  as  never  likely  to  obtain  any.”  But  a man  is  not 
an  idiot,  if  he  hath  any  glimmering  of  reason,  so  that  he  can  tell  his 
parents,  his  age,  or  the  like  common  matters. § Over  individuals  of 
this  description,  the  king  is  appointed  guardian,  and  the  lord- 
chancellor  acts  under  his  authority,  as  the  conservator  of  their  pro- 


*erous,  or  unmanageable  than  before,  in  order  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  beholders 
with  awful  ideas  of  their  very  alarming  or  pitiable  state,  but  their  detection  and 
exposure  is  the  sure  result  of  diligent  inquiry.” 

* Haslam’s  Med.  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  p.  296. 

+ Haslam’s  Med.  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  p.296.  J Ibid.  p.  331. 

§ Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  1,  p.  302,  304. 
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perty.  He  also  is  to  provide  tor  them,  and  at  their  death  renders 
their  estates  to  their  heirs. 

“ A lunatic,  or  non  compos  mentis,  is  one  who  hath  had  under- 
standing-, but  by  disease,  grief,  or  other  accident,  hath  lost  the  use  of 
his  reason.  A lunatic  is  indeed  properly  one  that  hath  lucid,  inter- 
vals; sometimes  enjoying  his  senses,  and  sometimes  not,  and  that 
frequently  depending  upon  the  change  of  the  moon.  But,  under  the 
general  name  of  non  compos  mentis,  (which,  Sir  Edward  Coke  says,  is 
the  most  legal  name)  are  comprised  not  only  lunatics,  but  persons 
under  frenzies,  or  who  lose  their  intellects  by  disease  ; those  that 
grow  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  not  being  born  so ; or  such,  in  short,  as- 
are  judged  by  the  court  of  chancery  incapable  of  conducting  their 
own  affairs.”*  Over  such,  the  crown  is  also  guardian,  but  in  a dif- 
ferent manner,  as  the  law  supposes  that  these  accidental  misfortunes 
may  be  removed,  and  therefore  he  or  his  special  delegate,  the  lord- 
chancellor,  acts  only  as  a trustee,  and  preserves  the  property  for  the 
use  of  the  insane  person,  until  he  be  restored  to  reason. 

The  methods  of  proving  a person  an  idiot,  or  non  compos,  are,  in 
every  important  particular,  alike.  But,  in  the  former,  a writ  is  issued 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  person’s  mind,  and  the  question  of 
idiocy  is  tried  before  the  escheator,  or  sheriff,  by  a jury  of  twelve  men  ; 
while  the  latter  has,  of  late  years,  been  examined  by  a commission,  in 
the  nature  of  the  writ  de  idiota  inquirendo,  and  a jury  is  summoned 
by  the  persons  appointed  commissioners. f If  the  result  of  the  com- 
mission be  a return,  that  the  individual  is  a lunatic,  he  is  then 
committed  to  the  care  of  tutors,  or  guardians,  who  are  styled  his 
committee. 

Should  the  individual  recover  his  state  of  sound  mind,  the  chan- 
cellor must  be  petitioned  to  supersede  the  commission;  and,  on  the 
hearing  of  this,  the  individual  should  attend,  that  he  may  be  inspected 
in  person ; and  it  is  also  usual  for  the  physician  to  attend,  or  to  make 
an  affidavit  that  he  is  perfectly  recovered.% 

These  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  English  law  concerning 
the  insane  in  civil  cases.  I come  now  to  notice  those  in  force  in 
criminal  ones. 

Insanity  or  idiotism  excuses  an  individual  from  the  guilt  of  crimes, 
and  he  is  not  chargeable  for  his  own  acts,  if  committed  when  under 
these  incapacities.  “ And  if  a man,  in  his  sound  memory,  commits  a 
capital  offence,  and,  before  arraignment  for  it,  lie  becomes  mad,  he 
shall  not  be  tried ; if  after  he  be  tried,  and  found  guilty,  he  loses  his- 
senses  before  judgment,  judgment  shall  not  be  pronounced;  and  if, 
after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  nonsane  memory,  execution  shall  be^ 
stayed,  if  there  be  any  doubt  whether  the  person  be  compos  or  not, 
this  shall  be  tried  by  a jury.  And  if  lie  be  so  found,  a total  idiocy,  or 
absolute  insanity,  excuses  from  the  guilt,  and  of  course  fiom  the 
punishment  of  any  criminal  action  committed  under  such  deprivation 


* Blackstone,  voli  1,  p.  304. 

+ Ilighmorc  on  the  Law  ofidiocy  and  Lunacy,  p.20,  21. 


J Ibid.  p.  73.^ 
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|j  of  the  senses:  but , if  a lunatic  hath  lucid  intervals  of  understanding, 
he  shall  answer  fur  what  he  does  in  those  intervals,  as  if  he  lia,d  no 
defcicncy.'’* 

• The  law  at  present  in  force  in  the  state  of  New-York,  is  similar  in 
most  particulars  to  that  just  noticed.  The  chancellor  has  the  care, 
and  provides  for  the  safe-keeping  of  all  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  .of 
.their  real  and  personal  estates,  so  that  they  and  their  families  may  be 
properly  maintained.  He  is  also  empowered  to  dispose,  and  regulate 
their  property  under  certain  restrictions ; and,  should  the  lunatic  re- 
cover, his  property  is  to  be  restored ; but  should  the  idiot  or  lunatic 
die,  it  goes  to  his  heirs  or  next  of  kin.f 

Two  or  more  justices  are  also  allowed  td  cause  to  be  apprehended 
and  kept  safely  in  custody,  any  persons  who,  by  lunacy  or  otherwise, 
are  furiously  mad,  or  are  so  far  disordered  in  their  senses,  that  they 
may  be  dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  go  abroad.  This  provision  does 
not,  however,  restrain  or  abridge  the  powers  of  the  chancellor,  or 
prevent  any  friend  or  relative  of  the  lunatic’s,  from  taking  them  under 
their  own  care  and  protection.! 

. The  mode  pursued  of  proving  a person  a lunatic,  or  idiot,  is  to 
make  an  application  to  the  chancellor,  who  appoints  commissioners  tp 
enquire  into  the  fact,  and  they  summon  a jury  to  try  it,  and  by  their 
verdict  he  is  guided.  He  may, ‘however,  and  has  directed  an  issue  to 
try  the  allegation  of  lunac-y  in  the  circuit  court. § 

On  the  petition  of  a lunatic  to  supersede  the  commission,  it  may 
either  be  referred  to  a master,  to  take  proof  thereon,  and  examine  the 
lunatic,  and'  to  report  the  proofs  and  his  opinion — or  the  lunatic  is 
directed  to  attend  in  court,  to  be  examined  by  the  chancellor.!) 

In  other  states,  where  no  separate  equity  jurisdiction  exists,  tl)e 
examination  and  guardianship  of  these  individuals  is  usually  confided 
to  high  judicial  tribunals,  or  to  officers  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  lommon  law  of  England  is,  however,  generally  the  guide  by 
which  civil  and  criminal  cases  are  decided  in  this  country.  I,t  is  thp 
basis  on  which  our.  statute  laws  are  founded,  and  it  is  hence  im- 
portant that  its  peculiarities  be  distinctly  understood. 

The  most  striking  of  these  is  the  distinction  that  exists  between  the 
law  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases.  If  a lunatic  be  ■perfectly  recovered, 
and  not  otherwise,  his  property  is  to  be  restored  to  him.  But,  in 
criminal  cases,  if  he  exhibit  a lucid  interval  of  understanding,  he  may 
be  punished  for  acts  committed  during  its  presence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a sane  person  is  punished.  It  will  hence  be  proper  to 
offer  a few  remarks  on  what  is  understood,  by  a lucid  interval. 

The  term  itself  is,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  supposed 
by  Dr.  Haslam  to  be  connected  with,  and  originate  from,  the  ancient 


* Blackstone,  vol.  4,  p.  24.  t Revised  Laws,  vol.  1,  p.  147. 

t Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  116. 

i See,  in  the  matter  of  Wendell,  a lunatic,  Johnson’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  1, 
1 P-fiOO. 

||  In  the  matter  of  Hanks,  a lunatic,  ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  567. 
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theory  on  the  subject  of  lunacy.  The  patient  became  insane,  as  was 
supposed,  at  particular  changes  of  the  moon,  and  the  inference  was 
natural,  that,  in  the  intervening  spaces  of  time,  he  would  be  rational.* 
'This,  however,  is  an  opinion  long  since  abandoned.  Observers  have 
repeatedly  noticed,  that  the  excess  of  the  paroxysms  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  phenomenon  in  question ; and  our  author  expressly 
states,  that  he  kept  an  exact  register  for  more  than  two  years,  but 
without  finding,  in  any  instance,  that  the  aberrations  of  the  human 
intellect  corresponded  with,  or  were  influenced  by,  the  vicissitudes  of 
tlfe  moon.  Esquirol  states,  that,  in  respect  to  lunar  influence,  he 
cannot  confirm  the  long-prevalent  opinion.  The  insane,  he  adds,  are 
certainly  more  agitated  about  the  full  moon,  but  so  are  they  about 
day-break  every  morning.  Hence  he  conceives  the  light  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  increased  excitement  at  both  these  periods.  Light,  he : 
asserts,  frightens  some  lunatics,  pleases  others,  but  agitates  all.f 

If  then  the  theory  on  which  the  term  is  founded,  and  the  practical  I 
deduction  from  it,  are  both  incorrect,  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  term  itself  at  the  present  day,  in  legal  proceedings?  I answer 
this  by  some  quotations  from  the  writings  of  distinguished  advocates; 
and  enlightened  physicians. 

D’Aguesseau,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  French  jurisprudence, . 
thus  defines  it:  “ It  must  not  be  a superficial  tranquillity,  a shadow.: 
of  repose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a profound  tranquillity,  a real  repose;; 
it  must  be,  not  a mere  ray  of  reason,  which  only  makes  its  absence 
more  apparent  when  it  is  gone — not  a flash  of  lightning,  which  pierces - 
through  the  darkness  only  to  render  it  more  gloomy  and  dismal — not; 
a glimmering  which  unites  the  night  to  the  day;  but  a perfect  light, 
lively  and  continued  lustre,  a full  and  entire  day,  interposed  between 
the  two  separate  nights,  of  the  fury  which  precedes  and  follows  it ; and 
to  use  another  image,  it  is  not  a deceitful  and  faithless  stillness  which: 
follows  or  forebodes  a storm,  but  a sure  and  steadfast  tranquillity  for  a j 
time,  a real  calm,  a perfect  serenity ; in  fine,  without  looking  for  so 
many  metaphors  to  represent  our  idea,  it  must  be  not  a mere  dimi- 
nution, a remission  of  the  complaint,  but  a kind  c£  temporary  cure,  an  ! 
intermission  so  clearly  marked,  as  in  every  respect  to  resemble  the! 
restoration  of  health : so  much  for  its  nature. 

“ And  as  it  is  impossible  to  judge  in  a moment  of  the  quality  of  an 
interval,  it  is  requisite  that  there  should  be  a sufficient  length  of  timet 
for  giving  a perfect  assurance  of  the  temporary  re-establishment  of 
reason,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  define  in  general,  and  which  de- 
pends upon  the  different  kinds  of  fury;  but  it  is  certain  there  must  be^ 
a time,  and  a considerable  time:  so  much  for  its  duration."X 

“ To  determine  the  existence  of  a lucid  interval,  in  insanity,”  says 
Percival,  “ the  testimony  of  a physician  is  sometimes  required  in 
courts  of  law.  The  complete  remission  of  madness  is  only  to  bei 
decided  by  reiterated  and  attentive  observation.  Every  action,  and 
even  gesture  of  the  patient,  should  be  sedulously  watched;  and  he'; 


* Ilaslam  on  Madness,  p.  214.  + Mcdico-Chirurg.  Review,  vol.  1,  p.25I. 

J Highmore  on  the  Law  of  Idiocy  and  Lunacy,  p.  6. 
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should  be  drawn  into  conversations  at  different  times,  that  may  insen- 
sibly lead  him  to  develope  the  false  impressions  under  which  he 
■labours.  He  should  also  be  employed  occasionally  in  business,  or 
offices  connected  with,  or  likely  to  renew  his  wrong  associations.  11 
these  trials  produce  no  recurrence  of  insanity,  he  may,  with  full 
assurance,  be  regarded  as  legally  compos  mentis  during  such  period, 
even  though  he  should  relapse  a short  time  afterwards  into  his  former 
malady.”* 

“ I should  define,”  says  Haslam,  “ a lucid  interval  to  be  a complete 
recovery  of  the  patient's  intellects,  ascertained  by  repeated  exami- 
nations of  his  conversation,  and  by  constant  observation  of  his  con- 
duct, for  a time  s«f£cient  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  form  a 
correct  judgment.  If  the  person  who  is  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
patient’s  mind,  be  unacquainted  with  his  peculiar  opinions,  he  may 
be  easily  deceived,  because,  wanting  this  information,  he  will  have  no 
clue  to  direct  his  inquiries,  and  mad-men  do  not  always,  nor  imme- 
diately, intrude  their  incoherent  notions  ; they  have  sometimes  such  a 
high  degree  of  control  over  their  minds,  that  when  they  have  any 
particular  purpose  to  carry,  they  will  affect  to  renounce  those  opi- 
nions which  shall  have  been  judged  inconsistent ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  they  have  often  dissembled  their  resentment,  until  a favourable 
opportunity  has  occurred  of  gratifying  their  revenge." f 

Lord  Thurlow  has  also,  with  great  clearness,  stated  what  should  be 
the  state  present  to  constitute  an  actual  lucid  interval.  “ By  a perfect 
interval,”  says  he,  “ I do  not  mean  a cooler  moment,  an  abatement  of 
pain  or  violence,  or  of  a higher  state  of  torture — a mind  relieved  from 
excessive  pressure;  but  an  interval  in  which  the  mind,  having  thrown 
off  the  disease,  had  recovered  its  general  habit.” 

“ The  burthen  of  proof,”  he  adds,  “ attaches  on  the  party  alledging 
■such  lucid  intervals,  who  must  show  sanity  and  competence  at  the 
period  when  the  act  was  done,  and  to  which  the  lucid  interval  refers  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  of  equal  importance  that  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  allegation  of  a lucid  interval,  after  derangement  at  any  period  has 
been,  established,  should  be  as  strong  and  demonstrative  of  such  fact, 
as  where  the  object  of  the  proof  is  to  establish  derangement.  The 
evidence  in  such  a case,  applying  to  stated  intervals,  ought  to  go  to 
■the  state  and  habit  of  the  person,  and  not  to  the  accidental  interview 
of  any  individual,  or  to  the  degree  of  self-possession  in  any  particular 
act.”J 

Such  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  lucid  interval  in  civil  cases, 
but  its  signification  is  narrowed  down  in  criminal  ones.  Lord  Hale, 
with  reference  to  these,  makes  a distinction  between, total  and  partial 
insanity;  by  the  first,  he  understands  a perfect  form  of  the  disease; 


* Pcreival’s  Medical  Ethics,  p.  214.  t Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  46  and  52. 

X Brown’s  Chancery  Cases,  vol.  3,  p.  443 — 444.  The  Attorney-General  v.  Parn- 
ther.  Lord  Eldon  has,  however,  intimated  his  disagreement  with  Lord  Thurlow’s 
proposition.  Kx  parte  Holyland,  Vesey’s  Reports,  vol.  11,  p.  10.  And  in  a late 
trial  (July  20,  1822,)  in  chancery,  he  has  still  more  openly  avowed  his  opposition  to 
it.  The  following  arc  stated  to  have  been  his  words:  ‘‘  With  regard  to  what  might 
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and,  by  the  last,  the  presence  of  so  much  reason  and  understanding  j 
as  will  make  the  individual  accountable  for  his  actions.  It  is  allowed  ! 
by  all  commentators,  “that  the  line  which  divides  them  is  invisible, 
and  cannot  be  defined;  yet  one  or  other  of  these  states  must  be  col- 
lected from  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  duly  to  be 
weighed  by  the  judge  and  jury.”*  * Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  when  attorney- - 
general  of  England,  and  trying  Bellingham  for  the  murder  of  the  Hon. . 
Spencer  Percival,  used  the  following  language  ; “ A man  may  be  de- 
ranged in  his  mind- — his  intellects  may  be  insufficient  for  enabling  himi 
to  conduct  the  common  affairs  of  life,  such  as  disposing  of  his  property, 
or  judging  of  the  claims  which  his  respective  relations  have  upon! 
him ; and  if  he  be  so,  the  administration  of  the  country  will  take  his 
affairs  into  their  management,  and  appoint  to  him  trustees;  but,  at! 
the  same  time,  such  a man  is  not  discharged  from  his  responsibility 
for  criminal  acts.  I say  this  upon  the  authority  of  the  first  sages  ini 
this  country,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  established  law  in  all. 


be  a lucid  interval,  it  was  a point  of  some  difficulty.  He  could  never  go  the  length 
of  Lord  Thurlow  in  the  case  of  Barker.  (This  is  the  case  quoted  above,  Attorney- 
General  v.  Parnther.)  That  noble  lord  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  existence  of  insa-  • 
nity  was  once  established,  the  evidence  of  a lucid  interval  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  lunacy.  He  remembered  putting  the  matter  thus  to  Lord  i 
Thurlow;  “ I have  seen  you  exercising  the  duties  of  lord-chancellor  with  ample 
sufficiency  of  mind  and  understanding,  and  with  the  greatest  ability.  Now,  if  Pro- 
vidence should  afflict  you  with  a fever,  which  should  have  the  effect  oT  taking  away 
that  sanity  of  mind  for  a considerable  time,  (for  it  does  not  signify  whether  it  is  the 
disease  insanity,  or  a fever  that  makes  you  insane,)  would  any  one  say  that  it  required  i 
auch  very  strong  evidence  to  show  that  your  mind  was  restored  to  the  power  of  per- 
forming such  an  act  as  making  a will — an  act,  to  the  performance  of  which  a person  i 
of  ordinary  intelligence  is  competent?”  His  lordship  observed  upon  the  case  of: 
Mr.  Cogland;  he  was  a person  who  lived  in  Prince’s-street,  Oxford-road,  and  a fire 
happening  in  his  house,  he  was  taken  out  of  a two-pair  of  stairs  window;  it  had: 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he’became  insane.  IJe  afterwards  made  his  will,  in 
a house  kept  by  a person  who  had  the  care  of  lunatics.  His  will  was  precisely 
according  to  what  he  had  previously  told  Mr.  Winter,  the  bank  solicitor,  he  had  . 
intended  to  make.  He  had  stated  to  him  what  provisions  he  had  made,  and  what 
he  intended  to  make,  and  his  will  was  in  conformity  with  what  he  had  so  stated  of 
his  ideas  of  justice.  The  will  was  contested,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  made 
during  a lucid  interval ; but  the  delegates  were  of  opinion,  that  as  it  was  a will  affect- 
ing the  very  purposes  he  had  before  expressed,  it  was  a good  will — for  these  reasons, 
he  could  not  agree  in  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Thurlow.”  In  the  matter  of  Paricinson, 
a lunatic.  (Albion  newspaper  of  the  7th  of  September,  1822,  extracted  from  an 
English  paper.)  In  the  course  of  the  pleadings,  it  was  mentioned  that  Dr.  Powell, 
an  eminent  physician  in  London,  and  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
for  licensing  mad-houses,  held  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a lucid  interval,  (in  llie 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  I presume.)  Dr. " Powell  probably  holds  the 
same  opinion  that  Dr.  Haslam  does. 

* Collinson  on  Lunacy,  vol.  1,  p.  475.  In  the  case  of  Iladfield,  who  was  tried,  in 
1800,  for  shooting  at  the  King  in  Drury-lane  theatre,  it  appeared  that  he  was  insane 
the  day  previous— that  this  insanity  had  been  of  some  years  standing,  owirg  to  an 
injury  q(  the  head ; and  Lord  Kenyon  held,  that,  as  he  was  deranged  immediately 
before  the  offence  was  committed,  it  was  improbable  that  he  had  recovered  his 
senses  in  the  interim  ; and  atthottyh,  were  they  to  run  into  nicety,  proof  might  he 
demanded  of  his  insanity  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  act  was  committed,  yet 
there  being  no  reason  for  believing  him  to  have  been,  at  that  period,  a rational  and 
accountable  being,  he  ought  to  be  acquitted;  and  the  jury  accordingly  acquitted  him, 

^ — Ibid,  vol,  1 , p.  488, 
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(times,  which  law  has  never  been  questioned,  that  although  a man  be 
incapable  of  conducting  his  own  affairs,  he  may  still  be  answerable 
for  his  criminal  acts,  if  he  possess  a mind  capable  of  distinguishing 
right  from  wrong.”* 

Lord-chief-justice  Mansfield,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury-  on  the 
same  trial,  observed,  “ that  there  were  various  species  of  irisanity. 
Some  human  beings  were  void  of  all  power  of  reasoning  from  their 
birth : such  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  crime.  There  was  another 
species  of  madness,  in  which  persons  were  subject  to  temporary 
paroxysms,  in  which  they  were  guilty  of  acts  of  extravagance:  this 
-was  called  lunacy.  If  these  persons  were  to  commit  a crime  when 
they  were  not  affected  with  the  malady,  they  would  be,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  amenable  to  justice.  So  long  as  they  could  distinguish 
good  from  evil,  so  long  would  they  be  answerable  for  their  conduct. 
There  was  a third  species  of  insanity , in  which  the  patient  fancied  the  \ 
existence  of  injury,  and  sought  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  revenge 
by  some  hostile  act.  If  such  a person  were  capable,  in  other  respects, 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  there  was  no  excuse  for  any  act 
of  atrocity  which  he  might  commit  under  this  description  of  de- 
rangement.”t 

I By  these  principles,  the  criminal  jurisprudence  df  England  and  this 
country  has  been  guided,  and  decisions  conformable  to  them  have 
repeatedly  been  made.|  They  are  doubtless  correct,  and  conducive 
to  the  ends  of  justice ; but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  cases  may  sometimes 
occur,  in  which  the  dividing  line  between  sanity  and  insanity  may  be 
overleaped,  in  the  ardour  to  punish  a foul  homicide.  The  form  of  in- 
sanity, which  most  commonly  leads  to  the  perpetratipn  of  this  enor- 
mity, is  one  that  assists  in  increasing  the  difficulty.  It  is  that  of 
melancholy,  where  the  mind  broods  over  a single  idea,  and  that  idea 
may  be  his  own  destruction,  or  the  destruction  of  others. 

But  this  subject  is  enveloped  in  insuperable  difficulties.  What  can 
be  more  alike,  than  the  anger  of  the  sane  and  the  insane  ? What  a 
similitude  between  the  maniac  and  the  habitually  passionate — between 
the  melancholic,  and  him  who  habitually  broods  over  his  malignant 


* Collinson  on  Lunacy,  vol.  I,  p.  657.-'  t Ibid.  vol.  1,  672. 

t As  in  the  case  of  Earl  Ferrers,  who  was  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1760, 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Johnson,  his  steward.  It  was  proved  that  his  lordship  was 
occasionally  insane,  and  incapable,  from  his  insanity,  of  knowing  what  he  did,  and  of 
judging  of  the  consequences  of  his  actions.  He  had  harboured  enmity  against 
Johnson  for  some  time,  but  dissembled  it,  so  that  it  was  not  suspected,  or  at  least 
was  supposed  to  have  been  forgotten.  Johnson  waited  on  him  by  appointment, 
and  when  alone  in  the  room  with  the  earl,  the  latter,  with  great  deliberation,  told  him 
his  time  was  come,  and  taking  a pistol,  inflicted  the  mortal  wound.  A verdict  of 
guilty  was  found  in  this  case,  and  the  earl  was  executed.  Hargrave’s  State  Trials, 
vol.  10,  p.  478. — So  also,  in  the  case  of  Edward  Arnold,  who  was  indicted  for  mali- 
ciously shooting  at  Lord  Onslow.  He  had,  for  years,  harboured  an  idea  that  Lord 
Onslow  was  an  enemy  to  him,  and  in  consequence  had  formed  a regular  steady  design 
to  murder  him,  and  had  prepared  the  proper  means  for  carrying  this  into  eftect. 
And  yet  there  was  no  doubt  but  that,  to  a certain  extent,  he  was  deranged.  He  also 
was  found  guilty  ; but,  at  Lord  Onslow’s  request,  ho  was  reprieved,  and  confined  in 
prison  thirty  years,  till  he  died. — Collinson  on  Lunacy,  vol.  1,  p.476. 
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and  revengeful  conceptions.  In  fine,  if  madness  were  not  stamped  on 
its  front,  would  not  the  following  be  ranked  among  the  foulest  and 
most  deliberate  murders  ? It  is  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  maniac 
himself,  as  stated  to  Dr.  Haslam.  “ The  man,  whom  I stabbed, 
richly  deserved  it:  he  behaved  to  me  with  great  violence  and  cruelty; 
he  degraded  my  nature  as  a human  being;  he  tied  me  dowq,  hand- 
cuffed me,  and  confined  my  hands  much  higher  than  my  head,  with  a 
leathern  thong ; he  stretched  me  on  a bed  of  torture.  After  some 
days,  he  released  me.  I gave  him  warning,  for  I told  his  wife  I 
would  have  justice  of  him.  On  her  communicating  this  to  him,  he 
came  to  me  in  a furious  passion,  threw  me  down,  dragged  me  through 
the  court-yard,  thumped  me  on  my  breast,  and  confined  me  in  a dark 
and  damp  cell.  Not  liking  this  situation,  I was  induced  to  play  the 
hypocrite.  I pretended  extreme  sorrow  for  having  threatened  him, 
and,  by  an  affectation  of  repentance,  prevailed  on  him  to  release  me. 
For  several  days  I paid  him  great  attention,  and  lent  him  every 
assistance.  He  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  flattery,  and  became 
very  friendly  in  his  behaviour  towards  me.  Going  one  day  into  the 
kitchen,  where  his  wife  was  busied,  I saw  a knife;  (this  was  too  great 
a temptation  to  be  resisted,)  I concealed  it,  and  carried  it  about  me. 
For  some  time  afterwards,  the  same  friendly  intercourse  was  main- 
tained between  us,  but,  as  he  was  one  day  unlocking  his  garden-door, 
I seized  the  opportunity,  and  plunged  the  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in 
his  back.”* 

I conclude  these  observations  with  a quotation  from  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  medical  jurists  in  France.  It  deserves  profound 
consideration  : — “ There  is  no  species  of  madness,”  says  Marc, 
“ which  so  much  deserves  the  attention  of  the  physician  and  the  jurist, 
as  mania  without  delirium.  It  has  brought  to  the  scaffold  many 
deplorable  victims,  who  merited  compassion  rather  than  punishment. 
Unfortunately,  I perceive  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  this  wretched 
state,  in  which  an  instinct,  at  the  same  time  destructive  and  irre- 
sistible, hurries  on  its  victim  to  the  commission  of  crimes  the  most 
abhorrent  to  nature,  except  a confinement  indefinitely  prolonged, 
during  which  he  should  be  observed  at  those  moments  when  he  is 
excited  by  his  dreadful  propensity.  Then,  if  it  be  real,  an  extreme 
agitation  will  be  perceived,  with  flushings  of  the  face,  eyes  sparkling, 
and  perhaps  also,  as  in  cases  of  propensity  to  suicide,  the  most  highly- 
wrought  state  of  hypochondriac  excitement.  Women  are  in  general 
more  subject  to  this  species  of  mania  than  men,  especially  at  the 
periods  of  menstruation,  (and  particularly  when  in  a morbid  stale,) 
or  during  gestation.  These  different  situations,  then,  require  great 
consideration.  Moreover , the  moral  circumstances  which  precede  or 
accompany  crimes,  generally  shew  whether  they  are  the  result  of 
criminal  intentions  or  derangement  of  intellect ; that  is  to  say,  that  in  a 
real  criminal,  there  is  always  some  motive  of  personal  interest,  by  which 
the  moral  cause  of  his  act  may  be  known.  Thus,  a homicide,  followed 
by  robbery,  cannot  be  attributed  to  mania  without  delirium."  \ 


• Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  169. 
t Marc,  in  Godman’s  Western  Reporter,  vol.  2,  p.  68. 
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4.  Of  inferior  degrees  of  diseased  mind. 

There  are  several  forms  of  disease,  which,  either  in  a partial  or  tem- 
porary manner,  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  insanity.  The  diagnos- 
tic appearances  of  such  deserve  a brief  notice,  accompanied  with  a 
consideration  of  the  question,  hoW  far  the  mental  alienation  may  be 
presumed  to  extend  in  each. 

The  delirium  of  fever  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  in  its  general 
characters  usually  resembles  mania.  It  is,  however,  distinguished  by 
its  antecedent  or  accompanying  disease — the  sensibility  of  the  sight 
and  hearing — turgescence  and  redness  of  the  eye — tremor  of  the 
tongue — gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  heat  of  the  skin.  It  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  watchfulness  and  anxiety,  and  by  a change  in  conversation 
and  conduct. 

Suicide  and  murder  are  often  committed  by  persons  labouring  under 
this  affection,  and  their  actions  should  be  estimated  like  those  of  the 
furious  maniac. 

Hypochondriasis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  many  points  of  similitude 
to  melancholy.  Those  who  are  affected  with  it,  are  usually  of  a lax 
fibre,  and  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations.  There  is  a languor  and 
want  of  resolution  that  accompanies  all  their  undertakings,  and  a cast 
of  sadness  and  timidity  generally  marks  the  countenance.  As  to  all 
future  events,  says  Cullen,  in  his  graphic  sketch  of  this  disease,  there 
is  a constant  apprehension  of  the  worst  or  most  unhappy  state  of  them, 
and  therefore  there  is  often,  upon  slight  grounds,  an  apprehension  of 
great  evil.  “ Such  persons  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  state  of  their 
oxen  health — to  every  f he  smallest  change  of  feeling  in  their  bodies.1' 
J-Ie  also  remarks,  that  hypochondriases  is  always  accompanied  with 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and,  in  elucidation  of  the  diagnosis  between  it  and 
melancholy,  presents  the  following  observations:  “When  an  anxious 
fear  and  despondency  arise  from  a mistaken  judgment  with  respect  to 
other  circumstances  than  those  of  health,  and  more  especially  when 
the  person  is  at  the  same  time  without  any  dyspeptic  symptoms,  every 
one  will  readily  allow  this  to  be  a disease  widely  different  from  both 
dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis.”  “ As  an  exquisitely  melancholic 
temperament  may  induce  a torpor  and  slowness  in  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  so  it  generally  produces  some  dyspeptic  smyptoms  ; and  from 
thence  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  such  a case  from 
hypochondriasis.  But  I would  maintain,  however,  that  when  the 
characters  of  the  temperament  are  strongly  marked,  and  more  parti- 
cularly when  the  false  imagination  turns  upon  other  subjects  than  that 
of  health,  or  when,  though  relative  to  the  person’s  own  body,  it  is  of 
a groundless  and  absurd  kind;  then,  notwithstanding  the  appearance 
of  some  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  case  is  still  to  be  considered  as  that 
of  a melancholy,  rather  than  a hypochondriasis.”* 

Foder&  mentions  the  following  circumstances;  as  distinctive  of  these 
diseases:  The  habit  of  body— the  illusion,  as  illustrated  in  the  above 
quotation  from  Cullen,  one  being  relative  to  physical  subjects,  and  the 


* Cullen,  quoted  by  Smith,  p.  423,  424. 
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other,  to  moral  ones — the  species  of  fear;  t hat  of  the  malancholic 
being-  reserved  and  prudent,  and  not  destructive  of  his  courage — while 
that  of  the  hypochondriac  renders  him  credulous,  variable,  and  timid. 
He  is  in  every  respect  selfish ; while  the  melancholic,  although  labouring 
under  the  pressure  of  his  disease,  often'retains  noble  sentiments.* 

Hypochondriacs  often  talk  of  and  sometimes  attempt  suicide,  but 
rarely  have  courage  enough  to  complete  it.f  They  are  generally  aware 
of  the  nature  of  criminal  acts,  and  should  be  judged  accordingly.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  disease,  as  well  as  hysteria,  when  of 
long  standing,  or  severe,  often  degenerate  into  insanity  ; and,  indeed, 
are  sometimes  its  first  degree. 

Hallucination.  “ An  idea  reproduced  by  the  memory,  associated 
and  embodied  by  the  imagination. ”+  This  stale  of  mind  is  styltd 
illusion,  or  waking  dreams,  by  Dr.  Rush ; and  it  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  remarkable  story  of  Nicolai,  of  Berlin,  who,  for  a length 
of  time,  was  visited  at  his  bedside  by  individual  forms,  that  were  visible 
to  his  sight,  and  addressed  him.  During  all  this  period,  however,  he 
was  conscious  that  it  was  a delusion. § Had  he  believed  in  the  exis- 
tence of  these  phantoms,  says  Haslam,  and  acted  from  a conviction  of 
their  reality,  he  ought  to  have  been  deemed  insane.  A more  familiar 
illustration  is  given  by  Collinson,  and  I presume  there  are  many  of  my 
readers,  who,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  experienced  a somewhat  simi- 
lar statejof  mind.  “ Ben  Johnson,  the  celebrated  dramatist,  told  a friend 
of  his,  that  he  had  spent  many  a night  in  looking  at  his  great  toe, 
about  which  he  had  seen  Turks  and  Tartars,  Romans  and  Carthage - 
nians,  fight  in  his  imagination .”||  If  this  had  become  permanent  in 
his  mind,  he  would  have  been  deemed  insane. 

I can  hardly  imagine  that  this  form  of  diseased  mind  can  ever  be- 
come a subject  of  legal  investigation  ; but  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
many  maniacs  have  hallucinations,  resembling  those  we  have  noticed. 
They  are  sometimes  transient  and  confused,  and,  at  other  times,  will 
grow  permanent  and  fixed. 

Epilepsy.  I mention  this,  because  it  is  a disease,  that,  when  long 
continued  or  violent,  is  very  apt  to  end  in  dementia.  It  gradually 
destroys  the  memory,  and  impairs  the  intellect.  Epilepsy  is  also 
sometimes  complicated  with  mania. 

Its  effects  should  hence  be  noticed  from  lime  to  time,  as  they  may 
become  a subject  of  examination  in  civil  cases. 

Nostalgia.  This  is  a well-known  form  of  melancholy,  originating  in 
despair,  from  being  separated  from  one’s  native  country.  I have 
already  noticed  its  leading  characteristics,**  and  will  only  add,  that 
suicide  is  sometimes  a consequence.  Individuals  labouring  under  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  commit  violence  on  others. 

Intoxication.  It  is  a well-known  and  salutary  maxim  in  our  laws, 
that  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  do  not 
excuse  the  perpetrator  from  punishment.  But  it  must  also  be  rc- 


* Foderi,  Medicine  Legale,  vol.l,  p.232.  t Turkman.  J Ibid. 

$ The  narrative  by  Nicolai  himself,  is  contained  in  HaslanTs  Med.  Jurisprudence 
of  Insanity,  p.  303. 

||  Collinson  on  Lunacy,  vol.l.  p.34.  Turkman.  **  Vol.l,  n.  22. 
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collected,  that  habitual  drunkenness  may  induce  a state  of  mind  per- 
fectly akin  to  insanity.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  common  causes  of  that 
disease.  The  partition  line  between  intoxication  and  insanity,  may 
hence  sometimes  become  a subject  of  discussion. 

William  Me  Donough  was  indicted  and  tried  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in 
November,  1 817.  It  appeared  in  testimony,  that  several  years  previous 
he  had  received  a severe  injury  of  the  head;  that,  although  relieved  of 
this,  yet  its  effects  were  such  as  occasionally  to  render  him  insane.  At 
these  periods  he  complained  greatly  of  his  head.  The  use  ot  spirituous 
liquors  immediately  induced  a return  of  the  paroxysms,  and,  in  one  of 
them  thus  induced,  he  murdered  his  wife.  He  was,  with  great  pro- 
priety, found  guilty.* *  The  voluntary  use  of  a stimulus  which  he  was 
well  aware  would  disorder  his  mind,  fully  placed  him  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  law. 

“ In  Rydgeway  v.  Darwin,  Lord  Eldon  cites  a case,  where  a com- 
mission of  lunacy  was  supported  against  a person,  who,  when  sober, 
was  a very  sensible  man;  but  being  in  a constant  state  of  intoxication, 
he  was  incapable  of  managing  his  property  .”f 

In  the  state  of  New-York  we  have  a statute  which  places  the  pro- 
perty of  habitual  drunkards  under  the  care  of  the  chancellor,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  lunatics.  The  overseers  of  the  poof  in  each 
town  may,  when  they  discover  any  person  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard, 
apply  to  the  chancellor  for  the  exercise  of  his  power  and  jurisdiction. 
And  in  certain  cases,  when  the  person  considers  himself  aggrieved,  it 
may  be  investigated  by  six  freeholders,  whether  he  is  actually  what 
he  is  described  to  be  ; and  their  declaration  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  fact.J  ' 

The  conduct  of  individuals  of  this  class  sh&uld  be  particularly 
noticed  during  the  intervals  of  temperance,  if  any  such  exist.  If  spi- 
rituous liquors  exercise  such  an  influence  as  to  render  us  doubtful  con- 
cerning the  state  of  mind  at  this  time,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
the  alienation  is  becoming  permanent. 

Old  age.  It  appears  now  to  be  decided,  that  debility  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  old  age,  may  render  a person  unfit  to  manage  his  own 
i affairs;  and  his  property  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a committee, 
| in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  a lunatic.  § 

A case  was  decided  on  this  principle,  in  the  chancery-court  of  this 
i state,  some  years  since.  An  individual,  eighty-five  years  old,  was  seised 


* TJrial  of  William  Me  Donough  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  &c.  Second 

• edition.  Boston. 

t Collinson  on  Lunacy,  vol.  1,  p.  71. 

i Act  passed  March  16,  1821.  There  are  other  provisions  in  this  act,  (which 
I however  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  here,)  relating  to  the  local  powers  of  overseers 
m such  cases. 

. By  the  Roman  law,  e notorious  spendthrift  was  put  under  guardianship;  and,  by 
. the  law  of  Scotland,  a man  who,  from  drunkenness,  facility  of  temper,  or  any  other 
. cause,  is  liable  to  be  stripped  o(  his  property  by  the  necessitous,  or  designing,  has  the 
power  of  putting  himself  under  trustees,  without  whose  sanction  no  act  of  his  can 
| be  valid.  I his  is  technically  termed  inhibiting  oneself. — Editor. 

§ Collinson  on  Lunacy,  vol.  I,  p.  66. 
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of  a large  real  estate,  and  it  wa9  alleged,  from  repeated  acts,  that  his 
imbecility  of  mind,  (although  not  a lunatic)  and  his  want  of  under- 
standing, were  such  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs. 
The  chancellor  awarded  a commission,  in  the  nature  of  a writ  of  lunacy, 
to  enquire  whether  the  facts  were  accordant  to  the  above  statement ; 
and  he  also  directed  that  the  individual  should  be  present,  so  that  the 
jury  might  have  the  inspection  of  him.  The  inquisition  was  taken  and 
returned,  finding  that  J.  B.  was,  and  for  one  year  preceding  had  been, 
of  unsound  mind,  and  mentally  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs.  A 
committee  of  the  estate  was  accordingly  appointed.* 

It  is  impossible  to  extend  this  investigation  into  the  numerous  cases, 
which  may  present  doubts  as  to  the  strength  of  mind  of  individuals. 
Every  instance  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits;  and,  while  weakness 
of  understanding  deserves  protection,  it  should  be  remembered  that  too 
nice  an  investigation  of  eccentricities  and  imperfections  may  lead  to 
oppression  and  injustice.-! 


5.  Of  the  state  of  mind  necessary  to  constitute  a valid  will. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his  introductory  remarks  on  the  study  of 
the  law,  observes,  that  were  the  medical  profession  to  inform  them- 
selves on  the  doctrine  of  last  wills  and  testaments,  or  at  least  so  far  as- 
relates  to  the  formal  part  of  their  execution,  they  might  often  use  this- 
knowledge  with  advantage  to  families,  upon  sudden  emergencies. J. 
Having  such  an  authority,  it  will  not,  I trust,  be  deemed  presumptuous- 
if  I preface  the -consideration  of  the  present  subject  with  a brief  sketch  i 
of  the  legal  requisites  for  making  these. 

It  must  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  law  makes  an  important! 
distinction  between  the  disposition  of  personal  and  of  real  property.. 
This  is  borrowed  from  the  English  law,  but  it  is  transferred  into  our  own 
Statutes. 

Nuncupative  wills.  By  this  term  is  understood  a verbal  disposition 
of  a person’s  property  ; and  it  is  enacted,  that  none  shall  be  good,  where? 
the  estate  thereby  bequeathed  shall  exceed  the  value  of  seventy-five? 
dollars,  unless  the  same  be  proved,  by  the  oath  of  three  witnesses  at: 
least,  who  were  present  at  the  making  thereof ; nor  unless  it  be  proved: 
that  the  testator,  at  the  time  of  pronouncing  the  same,  did  bid  thei 
persons  present,  or  some  of  them,  bear  witness,  that  such  was  his  will, 
or  words  to  that  effect — nor  unless  such  nuncupative  will  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  last  sickness, of  the  deceased,  and  in  his  dwelling-house, 
or  where  he  had  been  resident  for  ten  days  or  mere,  next  before  the 
making  of  such  will,  except  such  person  was  surprised  or  taken  sick, 
being  from  home,  and  died  before  his  return  to  the  same.  It  is  further 
ordained,  that  after  six  months  from  the  speaking  of  the  pretended- 
testamentary  words,  no  testimony  shall  be  received,  to  prove  any  nuncu- 


* Johnson’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  232.  In  the  matter  of  James  Barker, 
t In  the  case  o-f  Lord  Donegal,  it  was  found  that  lie  was  of  weak  understanding- 
although  he  gave  rational  answers  about  his  estate,  hut  not  to  any  questiotu  about 
figures,  as  to  which  he  could  not  answer  the  most  common.  Lord  Chancellor  Mard- 
wicke  did  not  think  that  a sufficient  foundation  to  grant  a commission. — ' esey,' 
senior’s,  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  407. 

J Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  1,  p.  13. 
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pative  will,  except  the  said  testimony,  or  the  substance  thereof,  was 
committed  to  writing  within  six  days  after  the  making  of  the  said  will; 
and  also,  that  no  letters,  testamentary  or  probate,  of  any  nuncupative 
will,  shall  pass  the  seal  of  any  court  until  fourteen  days,  at  the  least, 
after  the  death  of  the  testator  shall  be  fully  expired  ; nor  shall  any  nun- 
cupative will  at  any  time  be  received  to  be  proved,  unless  process  hath 
first  issued,  to  call  in  the  widow  or  next  of  kin  to  the  deceased,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  contest  the  same  if  they  please.* * * * § 

A nuncupative  will  has  also  been  decided  to  be  not  good,  unless  it  be 
made  when  the  testator  is  in  extremis,  or  overtaken  by  sudden  and  vio- 
lent sickness,  and  has  not  time  to  make  a written  will.  The  words, 
“ last  sickness,”  in  the  statute  just  quoted,  are  understood  to  mean  the 
last  extremity. f 

. Secondly,  a person  may,  by  a will  in  writing,  give  and  bequeath  his 
personal  property  as  he  pleases;  and  nothing  further  is  necessary  to 
legalize  it,  except  his  hand-writing. 

Lastly.  Testaments,  by  virtue  of  which  real  property  is  devised, 
must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  parly  making  the  same,  or  by 
some  other  person  in  his  presence,  or  by  his  express  direction;  and  they 
shall  be  attested  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  such  party,  by  three 
or  more  credible  witnesses,  else  such  last  will  and  testament  shall  be 
utterly  void.J 

We  may  now  add,  that  none  of  these  are  valid  in  law,  if  made  by  any 
infant,  idiot,  or  person  of  insane  memory.  Here  is  the  point  at  which 
the  subject  enters  into  legal  medicine  ; and,  under  this  law,  it  happens 
that  the  testimony  of  a physician  is  often  required. 

In  law,  a person  is  considered  an  infant  until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of 
> ar*d  die  construction  of  this  is,  that  if  he  is  born  on  the 
[s  1 °i  ^le 's  af?e  *°  do  any  legal  acton  the  morning  of 

tne  last  day  of  December.  Infants,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  or 
civil  law,  if  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  may,  however,  bequeath  personal 
property,  but  no  real  estate.  This  respects  males,  as  females  may  make 
a will  of  personal  estate  at  twelve. 

n£.rtJ'Ia<1"rnen’  or  otherwise  non-compotes,  ideols,  or  natural  fools, 
p s ns  grown  childish  by  reason  of  old  age  or  distemper,  such  as  have 
tir  senses  besotted  by  drunkenness — all  these  are  incapable,  by  reason 
men  a inability,  to  make  any  will  so  long  as  such  disability  lasts.”& 

.■  16  diseases  which  incapacitate  an  individual  from  making  a 

rlr':  °rat,,elSt  ,ender  his  rationality  doubtful,  may  be  enumerated 
some  interng|’  m larglCand  comatose  affections,  whether  arising  from 
acbon  rHh  a?entl0n’,°xr  fr°m  external  injury.  These  suspend  the 
and  evenf  f , n r* ^ulties-so  also  does  an  attack  of  apoplexy  ; 
is  often  left  ^ v,  r®cover /rom  its  first  effects,  an  imbecility  of  mind 

n:.:  > ,•  * w 1C  1 unfits  an  individual  for  the  duty  in  question.  Phre- 

, mum  remens,  and  those  inflammations  which  are  accompa- 

* Revised  Laws,  State  of  New-York,  .vol.  1,  p.367. 

posed  nuncTOative^wilfw^01’  P‘  50 2 ' Pr'nce  «•  Hazleton.  In  this  case  the  sup- 

did  not  appear  that  lie  had  3Cvera!  days  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  it 

PPf r Ulat  tle  had  an  idea  of  his  dissolution  being  so  near, 
t Revised  Laws,  vol.  1,  p.  se4>  S67.  6 

§ Blackstone,  vol.  2,  p.  497 
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nierl  with  delirium,  also  impair  the  mind.  Finally,  in  typhoid  fevers, 
the  low  slate  which  usually  precedes  death,  is  one  that  may  be  considered 
as  incapacitating  the  individual. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  fatal  diseases,  in  which  the  patient 
preserves  his  mind  to  the  last,  and  all  dispositions  of  property  made  by 
him  are  of  course  valid.  Of  these,  none  is  more  striking,  than  the 
clearness  of  intellect  which  sometimes  attends  the  last  stages  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis. 

The  symptoms — the  state  of  the  individual,  his  conversation  and 
actions,  should  all  be  canvassed,  and  from  them  an  opinion,  must  be 
formed.* * * § 

It  has  been  sometimes  agitated,  whether  the  loss  of  memory  solely  is 
such  a proof  of  mental  imbecility  as  to  render  a will  invalid.  On  this 
point,  the  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  a case  before  him,  are  deci- 
sive. “ The  failure  of  memory  is  not  sufficient  to  create  the  incapacity, 
unless  it  be  quite  total,  or  extend  to  his  immediate  family.  The 
Roman  law,”  he  remarks,  “ seemed  to  apply  the  incapacity  only  to  an 
extreme  failure  of  memory,  as  for  a man  to  forget  his  own  name,/a/mo» 
prccsumitur  qui  in  proprio  nomine  errat.  The  want  of  recollection  of 
names  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  a decay  of  the  memory,  but 
this  failure  may  exist  to  a very  great  degree,  and  yet  the  solid  power* 
of  the  understanding  remain. ”f 

As  to  the  mode,  of  proving  whether  an  individual  is  competent  to 
make  a will,  this  of  course  must  be  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence.  A testator  is  always  deemed  sane  until  the  contrary  is  proved ; 
and  the  onus  probandi , as  to  his  mental  incapacity,  lies  on  the  party 
who  alleges  his  insanity.  Rut  if  a mental  derangement  has  been  proved, 
it  is  then  incumbent  on  the  devisee  to  show  a lucid  interval,  or  the 
sanity  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  executing  the  will.’J 

An  extraordinary  case  was  tried  in  1762,  in  the  King’s  Bench  in 
England,  where  the  three  surviving  witnesses  to  the  testator’s  will, 
and  the  two  surviving  ones  to  a codicil  made  four  years  subsequent  to 
the  will,  and  a dozen  servants  of  the  testator,  all  unanimously  swore 
him  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  making  a will,  or  transacting  any  other 
business,  at  the  time  of  making  the  supposed  will  and  codicil,  or  at  any 
intermediate  time.  To  encounter  this  evidence,  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  examined  several  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gentry  of  the' 
county  of  Worcester,  who  frequently  and  familiarly  conversed  with 
the  testator  during  that  whole  period,  and  some  on  the  day  w hereon 
the  will  was  made,  and  also  two  eminent  physicians,  who  occasionally 
attended  him,  and  who  all  strongly  deposed  to  the  entire  sanity  and 
more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  the  testator.  Other  testimony,  corro- 
borative of  this,  was  adduced  ; the  validity  of  the  will  was  established  ; 
and,  subsequently,  several  of  the  defendant’s  witnesses  were  tried  and 
convicted  of  perjury. § 


* Foderd,  Medicine  Legale,  vol.  1,  p.  261. 

+ Johnson’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  5,  p.  161.  Van  Alst  v.  Hunter. 

I Johnson’s  Reports,  vol.  5,  p.  144.  Jackson  ex  dem  Van  Dozen  and  others  «< 
Van  Duzen. 

§ Sir  Win.  Blackstone’s  Reports,  vol.  1.  p.  365.  Lowe  v,  Joliffe. 
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G.  Of  the  deaf  and  dumb— their  capacity,  and  the  morality  of  their 

actions. 

On  this  subject,  little  can  be  found  in  our  jurisprudence ; but  the 
general  rule  deducible  from  adjudications,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  is,  that  they  must  be  judged  of  according  to  the  intelligence  and 
knowledge  they  are  known  to  possess.  A deaf  and  dumb  person,  edu- 
cated at  (he  present  day  under  Sicard  or  Braidwood,  or  in  one  of  the 
establishments  of  our  own  country,  may  certainly  be  deemed  to  under- 
stand the  morality  of  actions  much  better  than  one  who  has  never  had 
that  advantage,  and  he  accordingly  would  more  readily  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  his  civil  rights,  or  be  punished  for  any  offence  against  the 
laws.* 

A person  born  deaf  and  dumb  is  competent  as  a witness,  provided 
he  evinces  sufficient  understanding.  This  was  decided  in  the  follow- 
ing case : 

At  the  Old  Bailey  January  sessions,  in  178G,  on  the  trial  of  Wiliam 
Bartlett  for  simple  grand  larceny,  John  Ruston,  a man  deaf  and  dumb 
from  his  birth,  was  produced  as  a witness  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
Martha  Ruston,  his  sister,  being  examined  on  the  voir  dire,  it  ap- 
peared that  she  and  her  brother  had  been,  for  a series  of  years,  enabled 
to  understand  each  other  by  means  of  certain  arbitrary  signs  and  mo- 
tions, which  time  and  necessity  had  invented  between  them.  She 
acknowledged  that  these  signs  and  motions  were  not  significant  of  let- 
ters, syllables,  words,  or  sentences;  but  were  expressive  of  general 
propositions  and  entire  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  the  subjects  of 
their  conversation  had  in  general  been  confined  to  the  domestic  con- 
cerns and  familiar  occurrences  of  life.  She  believed,  however,  that 
her  brother  had*a  perfect  knowledge  of  the.  tenets  of  Christianity,  and 
was  certain  that  she  could  communicate  to  him  true  notions  of  the 
moral  and  religious  nature  of  an  oath,  and  of  the  temporal  dangers  of 
perjury. 

It  was  objected  by  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  that  although  these  modes 
of  conveying  intelligence  might  be  capable  of  impressing  the  mind 
with  some  simple  ideas  of  the  existence  of  a God,  and  of  a future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  yet  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  com- 
municating any  perfect  notions  of  the  vast  and  complicated  system  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  thence  the  witness  could  not.  with  propriety 
be  sworn  upon  the  holy  gospels.  The  difficulty  of  arraigning  a man 
for  perjury,  whom  the  law  presumes  to  be  an  idiot,  and  who  is  conse- 
quentl}'  incapable  of  being  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
against  him,  was  also  urged  against  the  admissibility  of  the  witness. 

But  the  court  overruled  the  objection,  and  John  Ruston  was  sworn 
to  depose  "the  truth;”  and  Martha  Ruston,  "well  and  truly  to  inter- 
pret to  John  Ruston,  a witness  here  produced  in  behalf  of  the  king 


* “ A person  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  ns  in  the  same 
state  with  an  idiot  Jio  being  supposed  incapable  of  any  understanding,  as  wanting  all 
those  senses  whicn  furnish  tire  human  mind  with  ideas.”  Jiut  if  he  grow  deaf, 
1 dumb,  and  blind,  not  being  born  so,  be  is  dimmed  non  compos  mentis,  and  the  same 
1 rule  applies  to  him,  as  to  other  persons  supposed  to  be  lunatics, — Blnckstone 
V°1  1,  p.  9Q4.  / 
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aoainst  William  Bartlett,  now  a prisoner  at  the  bar,  the  questions  arul 
demands  made  by  the  court  to  the  said  John  Ruston,  and  his  answers 
made  to  them.”  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence 
of  transportation  for  seven  years.* 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  also  allowed  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
real  estate,  if  they  show  sufficient  understanding.  A female  so  situ- 
ated, on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  applied  to  Lord  Hardwicke 
(1754)  for  this  purpose.  Having  put  questions  to  the  party  in  writing, 
and  she  having  given  sensible  answers  thereto  in  writing,  the  same  was 
ordered.! 

As  to  criminal  cases,  the  following  may  be  cited  : A deaf  and  dumb 
person  was  indicted  for  larceny  in  Massachusetts,  and  being  set  to  the 
bar  for  his  arraignment,  the  solicitor-general  suggested  to  the  court 
that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  that  the  evidence  would  prove  him  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  be  a proper  subject  for  a criminal  prosecution, 
and  that  he  had  formerly  been  convicted  of  larceny  ; and  he  moved 
that  one  Nelson,  then  in  court,  and  an  acquaintance  of  the  prisoner, 
should  be  sworn  to  interpret  the  indictment  to  him,  as  it  should  be 
read  by  the  clerk.  The  indictment  was  accordingly  read  by  a sentence 
at  a time,  and  Nelson,  having  been  sworn,  explained  its  purport  to 
him,  making  signs  with  his  fingers.  After  which,  the  court  ordered 
the  trial  to  proceed,  as  on  a plea  of  not  guilty.  J 

A very  curious  case  came  before  the  court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1807.  The  prisoner,  Jean  Campbell,  alias  Bruce, 
was  charged  with  murdering  her  child,  by  throwing  it  over  the  old 
bridge  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  M‘Neil,  her  counsel,  stated  an  objection 
against  her  going  to  trial,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  deaf  and  dumb 
from  her  infancy,  and  that  he  was  totally  unable  to  get  any  informa- 
tion from  her  to  conduct  her  defence. 

Mr.  Drummond,  counsel  for  the  crown,  now  gave  in  a minute, 
stating,  that  he  was  satisfied  of  the  prisoner’s  being  deaf  and  dumb 
from  her  infancy,  but  he  offered  to  prove  that  she  was  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing betwixt  right  and  wrong,  and  was  sensible  that  punishment 
followed  the  commission  of  crime. 

He  then  called  the  following  witnesses: — 

Thos.  Sibbald,  keeper  of  the  gaol.  Prisoner  has  been  two  months 
in  the  gaol  of  Edinburgh  ; conducted  herself  rationally  ; made  signs  to 
the  turnkey  of  a certain  description  when  she  wanted  any  thing,  and 
when  the  articles  were  brought  her  she  seemed  satisfied;  he  has  also 
seen  her  make  signs  to  himself,  as  if  taking  something  out  of  her 
breast  and  counting  it  with  her  hands;  and  that  when  she  came  first 
into  prison,  she  clasped  her  hands  together  and  made  a sign  as  if  some- 
thing had  fallen  from  her  back,  and  seemed  to  indicate  distress  of 
mind;  that  he  has  seen  her  weep  while  in  prison;  and  upon  certain 
kinds  of  food  having  been  brought  to  her,  he  has  observed  her  express 


* Phillips’  Law  of  Evidence,  p.  14.  Lawyer's  Magazine,  vol.  2,  p.  310.  I am  in- 
formed, that  a case  precisely  similar  occurred  some  years  since  it  Connecticut. 

+ Dickenson  v.  Blisset — 1 Dickens’  Reports,  p.  268.  See  also  on  this  subject 
generally,  Johnson's  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  441 — Brower  r.  Fisher. 

J Mussachusett's  Reports,  vol.  14,  p.  207. — Commonwealth  v.  Timothy  llill. 
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herself  as  if  satisfied;  and  when  she  was  weeping,  as  before  men- 
tioned, she  made  the  same  signals  as  if  something  had  (alien  from  her 

back.  . 

Robert  Kinniburgh,  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  de- 
posed, that  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  once  in  the  gaol  at  Glasgow,  and 
repeatedly  in  the  gaol  of  Edinburgh ; that  he  has  had  communication 
with  her  by  means  of  signs;  in  general  he  understood  her,  but  in  par- 
ticular instances  he  did  not;  that  she,  by  her  signs,  communicated  to 
him  the  circumstances  which  took  place  relative  to  her  child  ; that  the 
death  of  her  child  was  altogether  accidental,  and  that  when  it  hap- 
pened, she  was  intoxicated ; that  she  communicated  to  him,  that  upon 
that  occasion  the  child  was  upon  her  back,  covered  with  her  petticoat 
and  duffle  cloak:  and,  as  he  understood  her,  she  had  held  them  toge- 
ther upon  her  breast  with  her  hand,  while  she  rested  the  child  upon 
the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  over  which  the  child  fell  while  she  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  her  hand  in  her  breast,  where  she  had  money,  and 
which  she  was  afraid  was  lost,  and,  by  so  putting  her  hand  in  her 
breast,  he  understood  she  had  lost  hold  of  her  child,  at  which  time  the 
child  was  asleep,  and  had  then  fallen  over  the  bridge.  She  commu- 
nicated to  the  witness,  that,  before  the  act,  she  had  that  day  drank 
eight  glasses  of  spirits.  That  his  communications  with  the  prisoner 
chiefly  turned  upon  the  accident,  and  that  she  seemed  to  understand 

I him  about  as  much  as  he  understood  her;  that  is,  in  general,  but  upon 
some  particular  occasions  she  did  not ; that  she  can  make  the  initial 
letters  of  her  name,  but  inverts  them,  C.  J. ; and  when  she  does  so, 
points  to  herself,  which  leads  him  to  think  she  understands  them  ; that 
she  makes  two  or  three  other  letters,  but  is  not  sure  if  they  denote  her 
children  or  not.  He  understood  from  her  that  she  had  three  children, 
and  that  the  one  the  accident  happened  to  was  one  of  them  ; that  he 
rather  suspected  she  was  not  married,  as  the  children  were  to  different 
individuals ; that  as  far  as  the  communications  could  take  place  be- 
twixt him  and  the  prisoner,  she  is  a woman  of  strong  powers  of  mind  ; 
that  nothing  appears  to  have  been  wanting,  humanly  speaking,  to  have 
saved  her  from  the  pitch  of  depravity  she  appears  to  have  attained, 
but  some  hand  to  have  opened  for  her  the  treasures  of  knowledge  in 
proper  time ; that  he  conceives  that  the  prisoner  must  be  possessed  of 
the  power  of  conscience  in  a certain  degree,  and  that  she  seems  a 
i woman  of  strong  natural  affection  towards  her  children,  as  he  was 
informed  by  persons  at  Glasgow ; and  which  she  manifested  by  the 
indignant  denial  of  the  charges  of  having  wilfully  killed  her  child,  and 
i her  immediate  assertion  that  it  lost  its  life  by  accident ; as  well  as  from 
observations  he  has  made  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  other  uneducated 
! deaf  and  dumb  persons;  and  particularly  in  one  instance,  in  the  re- 
i port  of  the  Institution  for  1815,  page  54,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  if  not 
blunted  by  intoxication,  these  feelings  must  have  convinced  her  of  the 
i criminality  o(  bereaving  her  child  of  life.  That  in  his  communications 
with  the  prisoner,  he  was  satisfied  she  was  sensible  of  the  criminality 
of  theft,  but  he  cannot  say  any  thing  as  to  the  abstract  crime  of  mur- 
• der  in  general.  That  she  communicated  to  the  witness  her  indigna- 

s 2 
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tion  at  the  fathers  of  her  children  for  the  way  they  had  used  her,  and 
one  of  whom  she  has  sometimes  represented  as  her  husband.  That 
sometimes  he  could  not  understand  whether  she  understood  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  or  not,  or  sometimes  wished  to  evade  the  questions, 
yr  did  not  understand  them  ; that  he  has  seen  her  use  the  form  of  a ring 
as  a token  of  marriage ; and  she  made  signs  that  that  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  man  she  called  her  husband ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  mar- 
riage had  been  dissolved  by  him,  and  he  had  taken  another  wife.  That 
from  what  he  saw  of  her  at  Glasgow,  as  well  as  what  he  observed  in 
the  gaol  of  Edinburgh,  he  is  convinced  she  was  aware  that  she  was 
to  be  brought  at  Glasgow  before  a court  of  justice,  and  that  he  was 
confirmed  in  this  from  his  having  a conversation  with  a woman  there, 
who  seemed  to  understand  her  signs  perfectly  well  in  general ; and 
who  mentioned  to  him,  that  she  had  made  signs  to  her  with  regard  to 
the  dress  of  the  judges;  that  he  understood  that  she  connected  the 
death  of  her  child  with  her  appearance  in  court.  (Being  interrogated 
by  the  court  whether  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  could  be  made 
to  understand  the  question,  whether  she  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  which  she  is  accused  ? ) Answers — that  from  the  way  in  which 
he  would  put  it,  by  asking  her  by  signs,  whether  she  threw  her  child 
over  the  bridge  or  not  ? he  thinks  she  could  plead  not  guilty  by  signs, 
as  she  has  always  communicated  to  him,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  so  put  the  question  to  her;  but  he  has  no  idea,  abstract- 
edly speaking,  that  she  knows  what  a trial  is,  but  that  sh£_knows  she 
is  brought  into  court  about  her  child.  That  she  has  no  idea  of  reli- 
gion, although  he  has  seen  her  point  as  if  to  a Supreme  Being  above; 
and  communicates  merely  by  natural  signs,  but  not  upon  any  system; 
that  he  could  not  obtain  from  her  information  where  her  supposed  hus- 
band is,  or  what  was  his  name ; neither  could  she  communicate  by 
natural  signs  any  particular  place,  unless  he  had  been  at  that  place 
with  her  before,  or  had  some  mark  for  it;  and  that  she  could  not  com- 
municate to  him  about  any  person  unless  there  was  some  sign  by  which 
he  could  bring  that  individual  to  her  recollection,  or  had  been  seen 
together  in  certain  circumstances ; that  in  referring  to  the  accident, 
the  prisoner  communicates  that  there  was  a baker’s  boy  near  who  heard 
the  child  plunge  into  the  water  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  that  upon  this 
she  laid  her  hands  upon  the  ears  of  her  little  boy  near  her,  but  for  what 
purpose  he  cannot  say,  unless  to  prevent  her  from  crying  out. 

Here  the  court  expressed  a wish  to  see  Mr.  Kinniburgh  put  the 
question  to  the  witness  in  open  court,  and  she  answered  by  signs  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  described. 

The  Lor4  Justice  Clerk  thanked  Mr.  Kinniburgh  for  his  attention, 
and  the  assistance  the  court  had  derived  from  his  professional  skill. 

Dr.  William  Farquharson  stated,  that  he  twice  visited  the  prisoner 
in  the  gaol  of  Edinburgh ; on  the  first  occasion  alone,  and  on  the  se- 
- cond,  along  with  Mr.  Kinniburgh  and  another  gentleman;  that  she 
fully  satisfied  him  that  she  was  not  feigning  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  : and 
that  when  he  first  saw  her,  she  did  not  seem  to  understand  his  signs  so 
well  as  after  being  visited  by  Mr.  Kinniburgh;  and  the -witness  made 
that  observation  to  Mr.  Kinniburgh  himself:  that  he  had  communica- 
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tions  the  first  time  with  her  as  to  the  loss  of  her  child,  and  used  signs 
in  regard  to  a child  then  in  prison,  as  if  throwing  it  away;  upon 
which  she  made  the  same  signs  as  to  the  accident,  as  she  has  now 
done  to  Mr.  Kinniburgh  in  presence  of  the  court ; that  she  appeared 
to  the  witness  to  know  as  little  of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
-wrong,  as  a child  of  six  months  old  ; and  that  she  did  not  appear  to 
be  conscious  of  having  done  any  thing  wrong  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
child : that,  in  giving  the  above  opinion,  he  has  formed  it  from  the 
facts  of  the  prisoner  having  been  both  deaf  and  dumb,  and  having 
received  no  education  whatever. 

John  Wood,  Esq.  auditor  of  excise,  [who  is  deaf  and  partially  dumb,] 
gave  in  a written  statement  upon  oath,  mentioning,  that  he  had  visited 
the  prisoner  in  prison,  and  was  of  opinion  that  she  was  altogether  in- 
capable of  pleading  guilty  or  not  guilty;  that  she  stated  the  circum- 
stances by  signs,  in  the  same  manner  she  had  done  to  the  court,  and 
seemed  to  be  sensible  that  punishment  would  follow  the  commission  of 
a crime. 

The  court  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  this  novel  and  impor- 
tant question,  of  which  no  precedent  appeared,  in  the  law  of  this  coun- 
try, deserved  grave  consideration,  and  every  informatioii  the  counsel  on 
each  side  could  procure  and  furnish. 

The  court  then  ordered  informations  on  each  side  to  be  prepared  and 
printed. 

At  a subsequent  period,  the  judges  delivered  their  opinion  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Lord  Hermand  was  of  opinion,  that  the  panel  [prisoner]  was  not 
a fit  object  of  trial.  She  was  deaf  and  dumb  from  her  infancy — had 
had  no  instruction  whatever — was  unable  to  give  information  to  her 
counsel — td  communicate  the  names  of  her  exculpdtdry  witnesses,  if 
she  had  any,  and  was  unable  to  plead  to  the  indictment  in  any  way 
whatever,  except  by  certain  signs,  which  he  considered,  in  point  of  law, 
to  be  no  pleading  whatever.  , , ,, 

“ Lords  Justice  Clerk,  Gillies,  Pitmilly  and  Reston,  were  of  a dif- 
ferent opinion.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Kinniburgh  and  Mr,  Wood, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  panel  was  doli  capax  quoad  the  actual 
crime  she  was  charged  with.  It  was  true  that  this  was  a new  case  in 
Scotland,  but  in  England  a case  of  a similar  nature  had  occurred. 
One  Jones  was  arraigned  at  the’Old  Bailey,  in  1773,  for  stealing  five 
guineas.  He  appeared  to  be  deaf  and  dumb;  a jury  was  impanelled 
to  try  whether  he  wilfully  stood  mute,  or  from  the  visitation  of  God 
they  returned  a verdict,  ‘ from  the  visitation  of  God’ — and  it  having 
appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  use  of  holding  conversation 
by  means  of  signs,  with  a woman  by  the  name  of  Fanny  Lazarus,  she 
was  sworn  an  interpreter.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  transported. 
In  the  present  case,  the  panel  had  described  to  Mr.  Kinniburgh  most, 
minutely  the  manner  in  which  the  accident  had  happened  to  her  child; 
and  from  the  indignant  way  in  which  she  rejected  the  assertion  that 
she  had  thrown  it  over  the  bridge,  it  was  evident  she  was  sensible  that 
to  murder  it  was  a crime.  It  was  also  observed  by  Lord  Reston,  that 
it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  panel  herself,  to  bring  her  to 
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trial;  for,  if  the  court  found  she  was  a perfect  non-entity , and  could 
not  be  tried  for  a crime,  it  followed,  as  a natural  consequence,  that  the 
unhappy  woman  would  be  confined  for  life ; whereas,  if  she  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  accident  occurred  in  the  way  she 
described  it,  she  would  immediately  be  set  at  liberty.  The  court  found 
her  a fit  object  for  trial.”  * 

There  are  several  points  connected  with  the  subject  of  mental  alie- 
nation, which  properly  belong  to  medical  police.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  general  causes,  and  the  possibility  of  their  removal— the  treat- 
ment the  insane  should  receive,  and  the  care  that  the  government 
should  bestow  on  their  safe-keeping.f 


* The  first  part  of  this  case  I have  taken  from  an  English  newspaper ; and  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  from  Smith’s  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  430. 

The  sequel  of  this  is  worthy  of  record. — The  woman  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  the  indictment  read  in  the  usual  form ; the  question  was  then  put,  guilty  or  not  ? 
Mr.  McNeill,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  then  rose,  and  stated,  that  he  could  not  allow 
his  client  to  plead  to  the  indictment,  until  it  was  explained  to  her  that  she  .was  at 
liberty  to  plead  guilty  or  not;  upon  it  being  found  that  this  could  not  be  done,  the 
case  was  dropt,  and  she  dismissed  from  the  bar  simpliciter.  Thus,  though  it  is  estab- 
lished in  Scotland,  that  a deaf  mute  is  doli  copax,  no  means  have  yet  been  discovered 
of  bringing  him  to  trial. 

Another  interesting  discussion  took  place  last  winter  in  the  high  court  of  Justiciary, 
as  to  whether  or  not  a deaf  mute  was  capable  of  giving  evidence.  A rape  had  been 
committed  on  a deaf  and  dumb  girl,  and  her  evidence  was  objected  to  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner,  who  argued,  that  though  it  were  admitted  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
she  had  a perfect  idea  of  the  existence  of  a supreme  being,  and  a future  state,  and 
though  she  might  be  perfectly  convinced  of  the  obligation  under  which  she  lay  to 
speak  the  truth — yet  every  one  had  as  perfect  a knowledge  at  least,  of  these  facts  and 
obligations  as  she  could  possibly  have,  yet  their  testimony  went  for  nothing,  unless 
confirmed  by  an  oath  ; and  as  it  was  obvious  that  she  could  not  give  an  oath,  her 
testimony  must  go  for  nothing.  The  court,  however,  overruled  the  objection. — 
Editor. 

t It  will  be  observed  that  I have  not  noticed  the  subject  of  suicide  in  this  chapter. 
Whether  this  is  or  is  not  a proof  of  insanity,  is  a question  which  fortunately  never 
comes  before  our  coroner’s  juries.  We  do  not  war  on  the  dead  body  in  this  country. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PERSONS  FOUND  DEAD. 

Duties  of  the  office  of  coroner.  Sketch  of  the  causes  which  may  produce  sudden 
death,  independent  of  murder — (a)  internal  disease — (6)  an  external,  accidental 
cause — noxious  gases — cold  and  hunger — lightning — (c)  suicide.  Importance  ol 
dissection  in  all  suspected  cases.  1.  Directions  for  performing  medico-legal  dis- 
section— examination  of  the  head,  spine,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  Distinction 
between  natural  appearances  and  the  effects  of  violence — haemorrhage — ecchv- 
mosis — congestions  of  blood — inflammation.  The  degree  of  putrefaction  com- 
patible with  dissection.  2.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  noxious  inhalations. 
(a)  Carbonic  acid  gas — modes  in  which  it  may  be  generated — symptoms — appear- 
ances on  dissection.  (6)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas — symptoms — appearances  on 
dissection.  3.  Of  persons  found  hung.  Modes  in  which  death  occurs  from 
hanging — appearances  on  dissection.  Whether  the  person  found  hung  has  been 
suspended  before  or  after  death — Whether  the  hanging  is  the  result  of  suicide  or 
homicide.  Cases.  4.  Of  persons  found  strangled.  Whether  this  has  been 
actually  the  cause  of  death.  Cases.  Appearances  on  dissection.  Whether  stran- 
gulation is  possible  as  an  act  of  suicide.  5.  Of  persons  found  drowned. 
Examination  of  the  signs  which  distinguish  death  by  submersion,  from  death 
previous  to  submersion.  Estimate  of  the  value  of  each.  Cases.  Whether  (he 
drowning  was  the  effect  of  accident,  suicide,  or  homicide.  6.  Of  persons  found 
smothered.  7.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  wounds.  Whether  the  wounds 
are  the  result  of  accident,  suicide,  or  homicide.  Cases.  8.  Of  persons  found 
burnt  to  death.  Spontaneous  combustion — cases  of  this.  9.  Of  persons 
found  dead  from  hunger.  Appearances  on  dissection. 

Death,  even  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  disease,  is  often  an 
unexpected  event.  But  if  an  individual  expire  under  his  own  roof, 
surrounded  by  friends  and  relatives,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as 
an  ordinary  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  one  to  which  all  of  us  are 
sooner  or  later  doomed.  The  features  of  the  case  differ  materially, 
when  a person  is  found  dead  on  the  highway,  on  the  banks  of  a river, 
or  in  a lonely  place.  Indeed,  if  he  be  discovered  to  have  paid  the 
last  debt  of  mortality,  either  in  a sudden  manner,  or  at  a distance 
from  his  home,  the  laws  of  civilized  society  demand  an  investigation  of 
the  cause;  and  over  this  investigation,  the  officer,  called  a coroner,  is 
appointed  to  preside.* 


* In  Scotland,  no  such  office  as  that  of  coroner  exists,  nor  is  there  a jury  to 
decide  on  the  subject ; but  when  a body  is  found  dead,  the  sheriff-substitute,  (a  lawyer 
by  profession,)  or,  in  his  absence,  the  procurator- liscal  makes  a thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  cause  ol  death,  and  examines  all  witnesses,  medical  and  Olliers,  who 
can  be  supposed  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  This  examination  is  generally  a 
private  one,  und  all  the  testimony  is  minutely  taken  down  in  writing,  and  forwarded  to 
the  lord-advocate’s  department;  and  if  suspicion  seems  to  rest  on  any  individual,  het 
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It  will  readily  be  observed,  lrom  the  above  remarks,  that  the  office  in 
question  is  an  important  one.  The  duty  of  the  coroner  extends  to  an 
examinat  ion  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  every  case  of  sudden 
or  suspicious  death,  and  he  is  to  make  this  with  the  aid  of  a jury, 
summoned  by  bim  tor  the  purpose.  Future  proceedings  are  regu- 
lated by  the  verdict  that  they  may  pronounce. 

“ In  many  instances,  the  evidence  of  medical  men  is  required. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  facts  are  so  clear,  that  no  professional  opinion 
can  be  wanted,  but  whenever  there  is  the  least  uncertainty , such  opi- 
nions should  be  taken,  and  for  the  most  part  a dissection  must  be 
made.” 

The  importance  of  medical  testimony  in  the  cases  now  under  con- 
sideration,will  readily  be  appreciated.  It  may,  and  indeed  frequently 
does,  decide  on  the  life  of  an  individual  ; and  some  preliminary  cau- 
tions repecting  the  conduct  of  the  physician,  or  surgeon,  may  hence, 
with  propriety,  be  introduced  in  this  place. 

The  first  observation  which  I shall  offer,  is  a caution  to  the  exa- 
mining physician,  not  to  permit  sudden  prejudice  to  warp  his  mind. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  among  the  populace,  who  crowd 
around  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead,  than  to  suspect  that  they 
haveheen  murdered  ; and  the  idea,  instead  of  being  judiciously  com- 
batted, if  untrue,  is  permitted  to  gain  strength  by  repetition.  Against 
charges  of  this  nature,  the  physician  should  always  be  prepared,  and 
never  allow  them  to  have  any  influence  over  him.  He  should  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  the  body  with  a mind  free  from  prejudice.  He 
should  also  recollect,  that  sudden  death  is  not  an  uncommon  e«£nt, 
and  that  those  who,  at  one  moment,  we  see  before  us  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  may,  at  the  next,  be  cold  and  inanimate.  The  secret, 
operating  causes  of  this  change,  may  remain  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
can  perceive  only  its  effects.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances which  may  be  the  origin  of  the  sudden  disease,  and  to 
which  the  person  affected  has  been  for  a time  exposed,  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  consequences.  Of  this  nature,  are  the  breathing  of 
noxious  gases,  the  use  of  improper  aliments,  or  of  unhealthy  water. 
The  passions  also,  if  highly  excited,  or  a purely  accidental  cause,  may 
respectively  have  caused  the  sudden  death.  And,  lastly,  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  may  have  been  caused  by  the  person  himself.  All  these 
possible  circumstances  should  be  recollected,  and  before  a ease  of  this 
kind  is  referred  to  a criminal  court,  on  the  decision  of  a physician, 
which  is  generally  the  case,  he  should  feel  perfectly  convinced  that 
death  has  not  originated  from  one  of  the  three  following  causes: 
1.  Some  internal  cause.  2.  Some  external  accidental  cause;  and  3. 
suicide.  On  each  of  these,  a few  observations  will  be  necessary. 

(a)  The  sudden  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in  one  of  the  large  cavities. 


is  taken  into  custody,  until  the  opinion  of  the  lord-advocate  or  his  deputy  arrives, 
which  is,  generally,  in  as  short  a time  as  it  can  be  done,  consistently  with  sufficient 
deliberation,  when,  if  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  ensure  a con- 
viction, the  prisoner  is  liberated.  To  guard  against  the  abuses  which  might  arise 
from  this  system,  a private  prosecutor  may  take  up  the  case.  From  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  there  are  more  convictions  in  proportion  to  the  number  tried  in  Scoiland 
than  in  England,  and  much  vexutious  imprisonment  is  saved  to  the  lieges. — Editor. 
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i frequently  produces  instant  death.  So  also  does  the  bursting  of  puru- 
lent cysts  in  one  or  other  of  the  viscera.  Cut  in  both  these  cases, 
there  are  generally  premonitory  symptoms  which  indicate  danger,  and 
indeed  cannot  have  passed  without  notice.  Apoplexy,  however,  is  a 
disease  which,  in  some  instances,  may  be  mistaken  in  its  early  symptoms, 
and  may  terminate  fatally  in  situations  which  preclude  any  observation 
of  the  event.  We  should  here  attend  to  the  conformation  of  the  body— 
the  large  head,  short  neck,  and  plethoric  frame:  to  the  posture  in 
which  the  person  is  found — the  food  he  has  lately  eaten — and  the 
ligatures  that  surround  any  part.  What  is  termed  serous  apoplexy, 
sometimes  leaves  no  traces  of  disease,  and  practitioners’  have  hardly- 
been  enabled  to  suggest  the  cause  of  death.  In  this  instance,  however, 
if  no  suspicious  appearances  be  present,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  cause.  But  in  ordinary  cases  of  apoplexy,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  brain  and  stomach  sufficiently  developes  the  nature  of 
the  complaint;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  individual 
may,  when  seized,  fall  from  a height,  and  thus  bear  the  marks  of 
external  injury. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  practicable,  to -enumerate 
all  the  causes  of  sudden  death  belonging  to  this  division  of  our  subject. 
A stroke  of  the  sun,  a fit  of  violent  anger,  intemperance  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  epilepsy,  gout,  and  a variety  of  other  agents,  have 
produced  the  sudden  extinction  of  life.* 

(b)  The  external  accidental  causes  which  may  produce  sudden 
death,  are,  amongst  others,  the  following:  exposure  to  noxious  gases — 
to  cold  and  hunger — an  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors — the 
imprudent  drinking  of  cold  water,  when  heated,  and  lightning. 

The  first  of  these  is  sometimes  made  an  instrument  of  murder,  and, 
as  such,  I shall  hereafter  notice  it.  But,  at  present,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  accidents  frequently  occur  from  noxious  inhalation,  accompanied 
with  circumstances  that  sufficiently  indicate  their  cause.  Such,  for 
i example,  is  the  case  when  miners  are  found  dead  near  the  places  where 
they  worked — when  a body  is  found  near  a lime-kiln,  or  when  life  is 

I suddenly  destroyed  on  going  into  a well,  or  a cellar  that  has  been  long 
shut.  The  use  of  charcoal,  in  close  chambers,  has  proved  fatal  to 
many.  The  evidence,  in  all  these  instances,  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  assign  the  cause  to  accident,  unless  the  appearance  of  the  body  leads 
to  a different  opinion. 

Death,  from  exposure  to  cold,  is  not  uncommon,  and  if  it  happen  at 
a distance  from  towns  or  dwellings,  is  generally  characterized  by  cir- 
: cumstances  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  populous 
places,  and  it  is  then  more  liable  to  misconstruction  and  suspicion.  It 
: is  a ready  conjecture  that  the  sufferer  has  made  an  attempt  on  his  own 
life,  and,  in  all  such  cases,  marks  of  hunger  will  generally  be  found 
■ combined  with  the  other  appearances.  Dissection  must  here  also  be 


I * Some  remarkable  cases  of  sudden  death  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Chevalier,  in  the 
Medico-Chirug.  Transactions,  vol.l,  p.  157.  He  denominates  the  disease  asphyxia 
' iatopalhicd.  The  heart,  on  dissection,  wus  found  llaccid,  and  all  its  cavities  were 
cutirely  empty  of  blood. 
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ihe  jjfuide^  and  wc  shall  hereafter  indicate  the  points  most  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  those  who  die  from  taking  a quantity  of 
spirituous  liquors.  The  fluid  here  acts  literally  as  a voison,  and  it 
will  be  considered  as  such  in  a subsequent  chapter.  But  there  is  a 
cause  of  sudden  death,  which  is  becoming  quite  frequent  during  our 
summers,  and  which  is  altogether  accidental.  I refer  to  the  drinking 
of  cold  water,  when  the  body  is  heated  from  exercise.  The  person 
whose  imprudence  instigates  him  to  this,  generally  falls  down  dead  in 
a few  moments.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  great  change 
from  the  state  of  health  will  be  observed  on  dissection,  and  we  must 
therefore  rely  principally  on  the  history  of  the  case.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  examinations  post  mortem,  have  not  been  made  more : 
frequently  in  these  instances. 

As  to  death  by  lightning,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  is  usually 
'distinguished  by  a variety  of  appearances.  Sometimes  the  viscera 
are  destroyed,  without  any  external  mark  being  present,  while  in 
others  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a small  hole.  Again,  there 
will  be  great  external  injury  observed.  But  the  most  common  accom- 
paniments are  discolouration  ofthe  skin,  generally  inthe  form  of  streaks. 
These  are  of  a red  colour,  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  they  are 
peculiarly  to  be  traced  in  the  direction  of  the  spine.  “ It  is  also 
said,  that  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  in  this  manner  are  unusually 
flaccid,  that  the  blood  is  found  in  a fluid  state,  and  there  have  been 
inflammatory  appearances  internally.”  These,  however,  are  not  to  be 
viewed  as  conclusive,  since  they  are  observed  in  death  from  other 
causes.*  But  if  an  individual  be  found  in  an  open  place,  or  under  a 
tree,  shortly  after  a thunder-storm,  with  the  ordinary  appearances 
mentioned  above,  we  may  attribute  his  death  to  lightning;  and  par- 
ticularly so,  if  the  metallic  substances  about  him  are  found  melted, 
and  his  clothes  burnt  or  consumed,  while  the  dissection  exhibits 
nothing  adverse  to  the  idea.f 

(c)  Whether  sudden  death  is  caused  by  suicide  or  homicide,  is 
often  a most  difficult  question  to  determine.  I shall  here  only  allude 
to  some  general  circumstances  which  require  attention,  and  reserve 
the  more  minute  examination  for  the  respective  sections  of  this 
chapter. 

The  moral  history  of  the  individual  ought  to  be  ascertained — his 
disposition  of  mind,  and  his  worldly  condition.  It  is  a proper  sub- 
ject of  enquiry,  whether  he  has  met  with  losses  or  disappointment; 


* The  bodies  of  those  who  are  struck  by  lightning,  are  not  always  found  flaccid. 
Dr.  Francis  mentions,  that  he  has  seen  a case  where  the  muscles  immediately 
became  excessively  rigid,  and  he  refers  to  Baccaria  for  a similar  example. — Ncw- 
York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  21. 

t Many  cases  of  death  or  injury  by  lightning,  together  with  the  appearances 
observed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  See  vol.  1,  p.  222 — 247.  Vol.  5. 
]..  208A.  Vol.  19,  p.  311.  Vol.  20,  p.  5.  Vol.  21,  p.  51.  Vol.  22,  p.  577.  Vol.  26, 
p.  137.  Vol.  33,  p.  366.  Vol.  34,  p.  118.  Vol.  36,  p.  414.  Vol.  48,  p.  86.  Vol.  51. 
p.  38.  Vol.  52,  p.  515.  Vol.  62,  p.  131.  Vol.  63,  p.  177  and  231.  Vol.  66,  p.  193, 
Vol.  71,  p.  42.  Vol.  77,  p.  61  and  130.  Vol.  80,  p.293.  There  is  also  an  inte- 
resting account  of  the  celebrated  death  of  Kichmati,  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  vol.  49,  p.  61 . 
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, whether  he  has  been  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  whether  any1  of  his 
family  or  connexions  have  an  interest  in  his  death.  The  season  of 
the  year  should  be  noticed.  Dissection,  also,  should  not  be  omitted. 
Morgagni  observes,  that  he  found  the  brain  of  maniacs  of  an  extra- 
ordinary hardness;*  and  Durande  and  Fourcroy  have  found  in 
suicides  associated  to  this  state  of  the  brain,  an  induration  of  the 
liver,  with  calculi  in  the  gall  bladder.  The  circumstances  of  each 
case  deserve  close  and  attentive  examination,  since  each  has  its  pecu- 
liarities. f 

The  importance  of  mediccr-legal  dissection  will  be  readily  observed 
after  a perusal  of  these  preliminary  observations.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  sure  guide  for  the  physician,  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  it 
is  inculcated  by  every  sentiment  of  professional  pride,  as  well  as  by 
the  feelings  of  common  humanity.  The  medical  examiner  generally 
dictates  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury,  and  it  is  but  a sorry  excuse, 
after  a suspected  individual  has  lain  for  months  in  a gaol  on  the 
strength  of  his  opinion,  then  to  come  before  a court,  and  say,  he  drew 
wrong  inferences  from  external  appearances ; or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  meet  a brother  practitioner  who  invalidates  his  opinions,  and 
demonstrates  the  crudeness  and  insufficiency  of  his  investigations. 

In  further  noticing  this  subject,  I shall  consider  it  under  the  fol- 
lowing sections : , 

1.  Of  medico-legal  dissection. 

2.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  noxious  inhalations. 

3.  Of  persons  found  hung. 

4.  Of  persons  found  strangled. 

5.  Of  persons  found  drowned. 

6.  Of  persons  found  smothered. 

7.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  wounds. 

8.  Of  persons  found  burnt  to  death. 

9.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  hunger. 

The  subject  of  wounds  generally,  and  of  poisons,  would  probably, 
in  perfect  strictness,  belong  to  the  present  title,  but  as  they  are  very 
extensive  and  important  in  their  nature,  I prefer  considering  them  in 
distinct  chapters.  This  division  will  also  allow  us  to  consider  their 
effects  upon  the  living  body. 

1.  Of  medico-legal  dissection. 

Under  this  head,  I shall  give  general  rules  for  the  examination  of 
dead  bodies,  applicable  to  all  cases  where  investigations  are  required. 


* Though  I have  examined  a good  many  maniacs,  I never  found  but  one 
whose  brain  shewed  any  considerable  induration,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of 
a very  old  female,  who  had  been  for  many  years  confined  in  the  lunatic  cells  of  the 
poor-house  of  Glasgow;  her  disease  displayed  itself  chiefly  in  an  excessive  love  of 
every  kind  of  malicious  mischief.  The  last  act  of  her  life  (and  there  was  hardly 
strength  enough  left  to  perform  it),  was  to  upset  a close-stool  on  the  silk-stockings  of 
a spruce  M.D.,  who,  the  day  before,  had  obtained  his  degree. — Editor. 

t The  general  course  of  remark,  in  these  preliminary  observations,  is  taken  front 
rodert),  vol.  3,  p.  1 to  14 ; and  its  similarity  to  sec.  1,  chap.  2,  of  Smith’s  Med.  Juris, 
will  be  readily  observed  by  those  who  peruse  the  latter  work. 
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There  arc,  however,  some  instructions  particularly  required  in  ifi- 
stances  of  supposed  poisoning,  which  I shall  postpone  till  wc  come 
to  that  chapter. 

The  manual  published  some  years  since  on  this  subject,  by  Dr. 
Rose,  in  Germany,  and  translated  by  Dr.  Marc  into  French,  in  1808, 
is  so  complete  and  excellent  in  its  matter,  that  1 shall  copy  from  its 
pages  with  great  freedom.* 

Before  proceeding  to  the  dissection,  it  is  proper  fiftt  to  examine 
the  external  situation  and  appearance  of  the  body;  and,  to  facilitate 
the  investigation,  the  following  rules  may  be  observed:  1.  If  the 
death  be  apparently  caused  by  a wound,  the  body  should  be  first 
viewed,  if  possible,  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  found.  By 
moving  it,  the  attitude  of  the  extremities  may  be  altered,  or  the  state 
of  a fracture  or  a luxation  changed,  since  the  internal  parts  vary  in 
their  position  with  one  another,  according  to  the  general  position  of 
the  body.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  it,  it  should  be  done 
with  great  caution.  2.  The  clothes  should  be  removed,  as  far  as  is 
necessary,  and  it  should  be  noted  what  compresses  or  bandages  (if 
any)  are  applied  to  particular  parts.  3.  After  these  preliminaries,  we 
must  examine  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the 
rigidity  or  flexibility  of  the  extremities,  the  state  of  the  eyes,  and  of 
the  sphincter  muscles,  noting,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  swelling, 
ecchymosis,  wound,  ulcer,  contusion,  fracture,  or  luxation,  may  be 
present ; also,  any  fluid  flowing  from  the  nose,  mouth,  ears,  sexual 
organs,  &c.  and  indeed  every  thing  varying  from  the  natural  state. 
The  above  cavities  should  be  inspected,  and  particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  skin,  so  as  nor.  to  mistake  that  bluish- 
brown  tinge,  which  indicates  the  commencement  of  putrefaction,  for 
ecchymosis.  The  distinction  between  these  we  shall  presently  ex- 
plain. 

At  this  period,  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  delay  the  dissec- 
tion for  a few  hours,  and  the  wish  of  the  examiner  is,  of  course,  to 
prevent  putrefaction.  To  effect  this,  it  has  been  recommended  to  put 
the  body  in  a cool  place,  and  cover  it  with  ice,  or  it  may  be  sprinkled 
with  spirituous  or  aromatic  substances.  If  it  is  intended  to  preserve 
it  for  some  time,  it  should  be  washed  with  a strong  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  and  alum.  The  cadaverous  smell  present  during  the  exami- 
nation may  be  obviated,  in  a great  degree,  if  the  change  be  not  too 


* See  the  title  in  the  list  of  works  consulted.  I must,  however,  remark,  that  the 
dissertation  of  Mauchartus  de  inspectkme  el  -sectione  legnli,  ro6p.  J.  M.Sabler,  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen,  1730,  and  republished  in  Schlegel,  vol.  1,  p.  76,  anticipates  most 
of  the  directions  that  are  given  by  Rose. 

In  medical  jurisprudence,  more  than  in  any  other  science,  every  author  must 
gather  both  his  rules  and  his  facts  from  others,  as  the  personal  experience  of  no  ten 
men  combined  would  make  even  a tolerable  code  of  instructions  to  the  practitioner. 
In  addition  to  tho  authors  quoted,  very  excellent  rules  for  the  dissection  of  bodies  for 
practical  purposes,  will  be  found  in  an  essay  on  the  subject,  by  M.  Renard  de  Chalon, 
published  at  Paris  in  1819,  and  bound  up  with  some  other  essays  on  legal  medicine; 
and  also  in  the  instructions  of  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of  the  Great  Windmill-street  ana- 
tomical-theatre, as  laid  down  by  him  in  his  manual  for  the  student  of  anatomy.— 
Editor. 
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far  advanced,  by  passing  a current  of  chlorine,  or  the  fumes  of 
tobacco,  through  the  chamber. 

From  the  period  when  the  dissector  commences,  until  he  concludes, 
there  should  be  a clerk  at  hand,  taking  down  all  the  facts  he  may 
from  time  to  time  communicate,  and  this  should  not  be  delayed  until 
the  examination  is  completed,  as  many  circumstances  of  importance 
] may  otherwise  escape  his  memory. 

• If  there  be  an  external  lesion  present,  it  should  first  be  examined, 
and  its  nature  described — its  length,  breadth,  and  depth — also,  whe- 
ther it  has  been  inflicted  with  a cutting,  pointed,  or  round  instrument — 
whether  it  is  accompanied  with  inflammation  or  gangrene,  and  whether 
any  foreign  bodies  are  found  in  it,  such  as  balls,  or  pieces  of  cloth.  The 
scalpel  should  then  be  employed  to  trace  its  extent,  but  with  judg- 
ment, so  as  not  to  render  our  researches  useless,  and  to  prevent  a 
comparison  of  the  external  wound  with  the  internal  injury.  The 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  and  particularly  the  arteries  that  are 
wounded,  should  be  named,  as  should  also  the  viscera,  if  any  are  in 
that  state.  If  there  be  a contusion  without  a solution  of  continuity , the 
injury  found  in  the  internal  parts  should  be  particularly  noticed,  such 
as  extravasation,  rupture  of  vessels,  &c.  If  the  cause  of  death  is  a 
burn,  its  degree  and  extent  should  be  examined,  together  with  the 
state  of  the  parts  affected,  whether  inflamed  merely,  or  covered  with 
blisters — the  fluid  contained  in  these  blisters,  and  the  condition  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  whether  sphacelated  or  gangrenous.  If  a lux- 
ation or  fracture  be  present,  notice  the  surrounding  soft  parts — the 
nature  of  the  injury,  whether  simple  or  complicated,  and  the  pheno- 
mena indicating  the  progress  of  disease  or  of  recovery. 

Having  stated  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  next  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  dissection  in  a systematic  manner,  and  the  rule  here  is,  to 
commence  with  an  examination  of  the  abdomen,  as  that  part  is  most 
liable  to  run  into  putrefaction.  We,  however,  should  not  desist, 
because  we  suppose  that  the  cause  of  death  is  perfectly  discovered  in 
one  or  the  other  cavity  : all  of  them  should  be  investigated. 

On  viewing  the  head,  the  integuments  are  to  be  inspected,  and  all 
injuries  done  to  them  are  to  be  noticed.  In  particular,  if  a wound 
appear  to  be  inflicted -by  a sharp-pointed  instrument,  its  depth,  direc- 
tion, and  connection  with  the  brain,  should  be  minutely  traced.  The 
presence  of  inflammation,  oedema,  or  sphacelus,  must  also  be  remarked. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  injuries  from  cutting  instruments. 
The  bones  of  the  cranium  are  next  to  be  laid  bare — search  is  to  be 
made  if  there  be  no  fissures  or  fractures,  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  mistake  irregular  sutures  for  them  ; and,  for  this  purpose, 
they  should  be  rubbed  over  with  ink.  The  strength  of  these  bones  is' 
also  deserving  of  minute  inspection,  as  they  not  unfrequently  are  so 
thin  or  soft  as  to  render  a blow  very  destructive,  but  which  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  would  only  produce  slight  injury.  The  fracture 
should  always  be  followed  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  membranes  and  the  brain  must  be  carefully  inspected.  Let  it 
be  noticed  whether  any  pus  or  blood  is  interposed  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bones,  or  whether  it  is  detached  or  inflamed.  All 
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morbid  appearances  in  structure  deserve  attention,  and  the  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain,  the  fluids  present,  and  their  situation,  together 
with  the  changes  in  the  substance,  are  highly  deserving  of  attention. 
It  should,-  however,  be  remembered,  that  death  sometimes  follows 
from  blows  on  the  head,  when  no  internal  lesion  can  be  found  on 
dissection.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved,  that  the  connexion 
between  the  brain  and  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  the 
cause  of  this,  and  the  injury  is  therefore  to  be  looked  for  in  the  latter. 

The  vertebral  column  must  be  viewed  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
as  to  its  being  fractured,  or  dislocated,  or  contused.  This  part 
requires  strict  attention,  since  injuries  of  it  are  often  of  a very  compli- 
cated nature.  Foder6  quotes  a case  from  Jaegar,  of  a person  who 
was  struck  on  the  neck,  by  a loaded  waggon,  with  such  violence  that 
both  his  upper  and  lower  extremities  became  paralytic.  He  died  in 
eighteen  hours  after  the  accident.  No  external  appearances  of  injury 
could  be  observed,  although  an  examination  readily  indicated  that  the 
seat  of  disease  was  somewhere  near  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  ; and 
accordingly,  on  dissection,  its  spinous  apophysis  was  found  broken  at 
its  base,  and  separated  from  its  body,  while  blood  was  extravasated  to 
the  amount  of  four  ounces. 

We  should  inquire  carefully  whether  the  neck  bears  any  marks  of 
external  injury,  or  traces  of  ecchymosis,  or  pressure  on  it.  Examine 
the  great  blood-vessels,  whether  they  are  filled  with  blood,  or  empty — 
and  the  nerves,  whether  they  are  in  their  natural  state.  The  oesophagus, 
pharynx,  and  larynx,  must  be  noticed.  If  wounded,  detail  the  extent; 
depth,  and  shape  of  the  injury,  and  particularly  if  the  lesion  is  caused 
by  fire-arms — its  course,  and  the  loss  of  substance  present,  together, 
with  the  inflammation  or  suppuration  (if  any)  existing,  should  be  stated. 

On  proceeding  to  the  thorax,  it  should  first  be  ascertained  whether 
the  injuries  it  has  received  are  superficial,  affecting  the  integuments 
and  muscles  merely,  or  whether  they  extend  to  its  cavity.  If  the  latter, 
the  following  are  subjects  worthy  of  observation.  The  blood-vessels — 
the  bones  covering  the  thoracic  viscera,  enquire  whether  any  of  these 
are  fractured,  luxated,  or  diseased.  Next,  as  to  the  respective  organs 
— notice  the  lungs,  and  their  internal  as  well  as  external  condition — 
the  pericardium  and  its  contents — the  heart  and  its  great  vessels — the 
diaphragm— the  thoracifc  duct,  and  the  phrenic  nerves  : all  injuries  or 
diseases  of  these  should  be  stated  in  the  report. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  Its  external  covering  forms  a 
subject  of  enquiry.  Every  spot,  swelling,  or  extravasation,  should  be 
noticed,  as  also  whether  hernia  be  present,  or  whether  there  is  any 
tumefaction  of  the  part.  The  organs  peculiar  to  either  sex  should  be 
examined,  and  also  the  various  viscera  contained  in  this  cavity — the 
stomach,  mesentery,  liver,  spleen,  gall-bladder,  intestines,  bladder, 
&c.  &c.  We  should  view  each  part  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
naturally  belongs  to  it — trace  all  extravasations  as  to  their  quantity 
and  nature,  and  particularly  enquire  whether  the  changes  observed 
are  the  result  of  disease,  or  of  sudden  injury.  Professor  Mahon 
recommends  the  use  of  a blunt  pointed  bistoury  in  examining  the  intes- 
tines, as  this  may  prevent  injury  during  the  dissection.  The  contents 
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of  the  stomach  and  intestines  should  be  analyzed,  and  those  of  the 
gall-bladder  and  urinary-bladder  inspected. 

All  wounds  should  be  probed  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  produce 

E greater  injury  than  is  already  present,  and  the  blood  that  is  extrava- 
sated  in  a cavity,  should  be  carefully  removed,  before  a new  dissection 

I is  commenced.  In  this  way,  the  quantity  appertaining  to  each  can 
best  be  ascertained.  If  any  of  the  viscera  seem  to  require  a more  strict 
investigation,  they  may  be  removed  from  the  body  after  the  general 
dissection. 

From  this  enumeration,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  necessary  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  in  such  eases,  so  as  not  to  mistake 
the  appearances  which  are  naturally  found  for  extraordinary  occur- 
rences, or  the  effects  of  disease  for  those  of  violence. 

Having  completed  the  dissection,  the  notes  should  be  taken  and 
reduced  to  order ; and,  in  preparing  the  report,  or  in  giving  testimony, 
it  should  be  as  simple  and  plain  as  possible,  avoiding  all  those  terms 
which  are  uninrelligible  to  a court  and  jury.* 

While  forming  an  opinion,  the  physician  must  recollect,  that  there 
are  certain  phenomena  observed  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence,  and  yet  are  only  the  consequence 
of  previous  maladies.  Again,  there  are  others  which  are  the  result  of 
the  extinction  of  life,  while  by  the  vulgar  they  are  deemed  proofs  of 
murder.  A notice  of  these  may  be  useful,  in  order  to  establish  the 
distinction  between  violence  exercised  on  the  living  or  the  dead  body. 
I shall  mention  the  following:  Haemorrhages,  ecchymosis,  congestions 
ofblood,  inflammation,  and  marks  of  severe  suffering. 

Hemorrhage  is  supposed  by  many  to  indicate  an  existence  of  the 
circulation  when  it  commenced,  and  accordingly  they  consider  it  prima 
facie  evidence,  that  life  was  present  when  the  supposed  violence  was 
offered.  On  this,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  such  a rule  be 
laid  down  as  universally  true,  it  will  lead  to  dangerous  errors.  It  is 
frequently  observed  by  anatomists,  on  opening  the  bodies  of  those  dead 
from  apoplexy,  or  malignant  fever,  that  blood  flow§  from  the  mouth, 
nose,  or  ears.  The  blood  in  these  instances  is  of  a black  colour,  and 
apparently  more  fluid  than  in  its  natural  state.  Heemorrhage,  then,  if 
observed  on  the  dead  body,  is  of  itself  no  proof  that  a lesion  was 
inflicted  on  the  living  one,  and  in  order  to  warrant  an  opinion  of  this 
kind,  the  large  vessels  should  be  found  empty,  and  the  blood  of  a florid 
red  colour. 

Ecchymosis,  contusion,  sugillation,  and  various  coloured  spots  on  the 
skin,  are  also  appearances  that  may  occasionally  lead  to  error.  It  is 
important  that  the  distinction  between  these  terms  should  be  properly 
understood,  and  the  following  observations  from  Belloc  are  therefore 


• The  most  valuable  writings  on  medico-legal  dissection,  are  Marc,  as  already 
stated,  p.  1 to  54.  Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  217  to  257.  Ouverture  des  Cadavres,  arid 
Foderti,  vol.  3,  chap.  1,  sect.  I.  Some  valuable  remarks  may  also  be  found  in 
Dease’s  Remarks  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  It  will  be  understood  that  every  species 
of  violent  death  requires  an  investigation  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the 
nunutiie  of  this  will  be  noticed  under  each  section.  1 have  only  thus  far  laid  down 
general  rules,  and  postponed  the  rest  to  prevent  repetition. 
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worthy  of  remembrance.  The  term  contusion , is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  contundcre,  to  bruise  or  pound,  and  hence  conveys  a similar 
meaning.  Ecchymosis  is  a Greek  term,  and  is  equivalent  to  effusion, 
or  spreading  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue.  It  is  present  whenever 
the  contusion  is  sufficiently  violent  to  produce  the  rupture  of  a blood- 
vessel, and  it  communicates  a colour  more  or  less  livid  to  the  skin. 

Contusion  may  then  exist  without  ecchymosis,  but  the  latter  is 
always  the  consequence  of  the  former,  and  both  originate  from  some 
external  cause.  Ecchymosis  differs  from  thrombus  in  being  less  cir- 
cumscribed, and  possessing  the  characteristics  of  a tumour  in  a less 
distinct  degree. 

Sugillation  is  also  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  membrane, , 
resembling,  at  first  view,  an  ecchymosis,  but  it  originates  from  internal 
causes,  such  as  the  commencement  of  the  putrefactive  process,  and 
hence  often  occurs  in  the  living  body.  The  livid,  dark-coloured  spots, 
which  under  the  above  circumstances  are  often  seen,  belong  to  this 
division,  and  they  must  be  familiar  to  those  who  view  the  bodies  of 
persons  dying  from  malignant  fevers,  scurvy,  &c.  '* 

It  will  readily  be  remarked,  how  important  an  accurate  distinction 
between  ecchymosis  and  sugillation  must  become,  in  doubtful  cases. 
Zacchias  has  suggested  the  following:  when  this  discolouration  is  the 
consequence  of  external  violence,  a conjestion  of  thick  concrete  blood 
will  be  found  ; but,  in  the  spontaneous  spotor  sugillation,  the  blood  on 
incision  will  be  seen  fluid.  There  is  probably  considerable  truth  in 
this,  although  observers  have  not,  in  all  cases,  proved  the  difference. 
Stoll,  of  Vienna,  examined  the  bodies  of  two  females,  who  died  of  pete- 
chial fever,  and  observed  spots  which  extended  to  a considerable  depth, 
and  contained  a large  quantity  of  extravasated  blood.  They  had  all 
the  appearahee,  he  adds,  of  being  caused  by  external  injury .t 

Belloc  relates  an  instructive  case  which  came  within  his  own  obser- 
vation. During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  small-pox,  a husband 
maltreated  his  wife,  who  was  five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  He 
gave  her  several  kicks  on  the  thighs  and  abdomen.  A week  afterwards, 
she  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  and  died  in  a fortnight  after  the 
injury,  covered  with  dark-coloured  spots,  and  also  with  marks  of  the 
disease.  In  this  condition  she  was  buried,  but  her  relatives  hearing  of 
the  ill-treatment  she  had  received,  complained  of  the  hushnnd,  and  the 
body  was  accordingly  disinterred  and  examined  by  physicians.  They 
decided,  both  from  the  symptoms  present  during  her  illness,  such  as 
violent  haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  and  from  the  appearances  observed 
on  the  bodies  dead  froip  this  epidemic,  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the 
small-pox,  and  that  the  sugillations  were  the  consequences  of  its 
malignity.]: 

I should  not  recommend  an  implicit  dependence  in  the  test  of  Zac- 
chias, although  it  certainly  deserves  attention.  When  sugillation  is 
supposed  to  be  present,  it  should  be  particularly  noticed  whether  it 
appears  on  a depending  part.  The  time  that  has  elapsi  d since  the 


* Belloc,  p.  315-316.  + Mahon,  vol.  2,  |>  210-211. 

‘ J Belloc,  p.  317-318. 
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death  of  the  subject,  and  the  prevalence  orabseticeof  putrid  epidemics, 
also  require  consideration.  On  one  point,  however,  we  should  place  a 
strong  reliance,  and  that  is,  when  marks  of  this  kind  leave  a distinct 
impression  of  the  instrument  of  murder.  Thus,  on  a person  hung,  an 
ecehymosis  marking  the  course  of  a rope  is  a certain  proof ; and  again, 
similar  marks  of  cords  on  the  extremities  indicate,  most  conclusively, 
that  these  injuries  have  not  been  inflicted  on  a dead  body.* 

Congestions  of  blood  in  the  viscera  are  often  found  after  death,  in 
persons  who  have  been  subject  to  disease.  In  such  cases,  the  vigour 
of  the  circulating  system,  and  the  action  of  the  nervous  one,  are  illus- 
trative of  the  truth;  since,  on  dissection,  if  violence  has  been  used,  they 
Gear  the  mark  of  having  occurred  recently,  and  they  are  also  particu- 
larly noticed  in  the  head  and  luugs,  while  in  ordinary  cases  they  are 
more  extensively  diffused.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  blood 
is  sometimes  found  extravasated  in  one  or  more  of  the  large  cavities, 
and  is  to  be  considered  as  a natural  appearance,  unless  we  find  some 
of  the  blood-vessels  injured.  Fodere  quotes  a remark  of  Vicq  D’Azyr, 
respecting  the  presence  of  several  drops  of  blood  being  almost  always 
observed  by  him  on  dissection  in  the  torcnlar  herophili,  and  that  great 
anatomist  attributes  this  to  the  position  in  which  the  head  is  usually 
placed  after  death.  The  blood  goes  to  the  depending  part.f 

Wounds  received  before  death  are  marked  by  red,  bloody,  and  se- 
parated edges.  Those  inflicted  afterwards  are  livid,  and  their  edges 
close  to  each  other.  Similar  appearances  characterise  contusions  or 
blows,  in  which  there  has  been  no  solution  of  continuity  ; and,  on  dissec- 
tion, they  are,  if  inflicted  on  the  living,  found  to  be  sub-cutaneous 
wounds : vessels  are  seen  torn  and  fluids  extravasated,  and  the  whole 
exhibits  the  marks  of  tumour  in  its  elasticity  and  circumscribed  shape. 
Violence  to  the  dead  body  can  only  produce  livid  flaccid  spots,  unat- 
tended with  engorgement  or  tumour.  Gangrene  also  is  marked  by  its 


* Marc,  p.  11. — See  also  Bose  de  sugi/latione  in  faro  cautk  dijudicanda,  in 
Schlegel,  vol.  4,  p.  67.  The  following  case  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all  medical 
men.  John  Stringer  was  tried  at  the  Lent  assizes,  held  at  Kingston,  in  the  county  of 
Surry,  in  the  year  1765,  before  the  late  Chief  Baron  Smythe,  for  the  murder  of  his 
wile,  and  found  guilty.  It  appeared  that  they  had  frequently  quarrelled,  and  a young 
surgeon  gave  it  ax  his  opinion,  that  some  appearances  in  the  corpse  ivere  somewhat 
the  appearances  of  a mortification  occasioned  by  bruises.  Mr.  Carsan,  an  eminent 
surgeon  in  the  neighbourhood,  had,  on  the  report  of  the  murder,  from  mere  curi- 
osity, examined  the  body,  and  was  so  clear  that  there  were  no  marks  of  violence 
thereon,  that  he  had  not  the  least  apprehension  of  the  possibility  of  Stringer's  being 
convicted;  but  hearing  of  it,  he  stated  the  case  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
obtained  a respite  from  Baron  Smythe,  and  finally  was  the  means  of  obtaining  p. 
complete  pardon  from  the  King. — Philips’  Law  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  p.  105. 

t Fodere,  vol.  3,  p.  30.  In  hot  climates,  or  even  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  changes  are  most  rapid.  Dr.  John  Davy  mentions  a 
fact  observed  by  him  in  Ceylon,  which  deserves  attention.  If  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  examination  of  the  body  was  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  the  serous  and 
mucous  membranes  appeared  red  and  inllamed,  and  particularly  those  parts  which 
are  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  blood,  as  the  valves,  and  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  The  viscera  also  appear  dark  and  livid.  lie  attri- 
butes this  to  the  exudation  of  bloody  serum,  which  tinges  the  parts  in  such  a manner 
as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  real  inflammation. — Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions, 
vol.  10,  p.  89.  . 
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being  surrounded  with  a red  edge:  putrefaction  is  not, .and  the  spot* 
caused  by  the  latter  are  of  various  colours.  Dry  gangrene  cannot  take 
place  on  the  dead  body,  since  there  is  no  heat,  or  action  of  vessels  to 
produce  it,  but  the  disorganization  observed  is  of  a humid  nature. 

There  are  circumstances,  however,  which  invalidate  the  importance 
of  this  sign,  and  render  it^somewhat  doubtful.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
man  may  die  of  a wound,  before  inflammation  commences.  Others 
are  so  debilitated,  that  wounds  on  them  have  livid  and  dry  edges,  and, 
after  death,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  inflicted  on  the 
dead.  These  circumstances  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  signs  which  seem  to  indicate  pain,  or  spasms,  should  be  ob- 
served, but  never  greatly  depended  upon,  since  a natural  death  ft 
often  preceded  by  them.* 

The  following  case  may  serve  as  a useful  corollary  to  the  observa- 
tions contained  in  this  section. 

The  widow  Montbailly,  of  St.  Omers,  aged  sixty,  §od  of  a very  gros6 
habit,  was  much  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  in  fact  was  inebriated 
daily.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1770,  at  7 A.  M.  she  was  found  dead 
in  her  chamber,  laying  on  a trunk  whjch  had  sharp  edges.  A physi- 
cian and  surgeon  visited  the  body  on  the  next  day,  (thirty-two  hours 
after  her  death  had  been  discovered,)  and  reported,  that  they  found 
ecchymosis  and  contusions  on  the  arms,  thorax,  and  particularly  over 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  The  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast  were  also  ecchymosed.  The  head  was  swelled — blood  was  ex- 
travasated  under  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  the  nose  was  filled  with 
clotted  blood.  On  the  eyelid  there  was  a wound  of  nine  or  ten  lines 
in  extent,  which  penetrated  to  the  orbit,  and  which  might  have  been 
caused  by  a sharp  or  cutting  instrument,  but  could  not,  in  their  opi- 
nion, have  produced  sudden  death.  On  opening  the  body,  all  the  in- 
ternal parts  were  found  in  a natural  state. 

The  reporters  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  ecchymosis,  the 
swelling  of  the  head,  and  the  extravasated  blood,  were  occasioned 
either  by  a fall,  or  by  blows  from  an  opposing  body,  and  that  the 
female  had  died  either  from  the  heemorrhage  occasioned  by  the  wounds, 
or  from  suffocation. 

A physician,  who  from  curiosity  had  attended  the  examination,  but 
who  wms  not  of  the  commission,  stated  that  the  eye  was  ecchymosed, 
and  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  irregular  and  indented. 

On  combining  the  result  of  this  inspection,  with  the  fact  that  the 
defunct  had  formerly  repeated  quarrels  with  her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  it  became  tire  prevailing  opinion  that  they  had  murdered  her. 
The  superior  court  of  Arras,  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried,  con- 
demned Montbailly  and  his  wife  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  it 
was  actually  executed  upon  him.  The  wife  claimed  a delay  on  ac- 
count of  her  pregnancy,  which  was  granted.  During  this  interval, 
a revision  of  the  trial  was  procured,  and  the  celebrated  Louis  was 
consulted,  as  to  the  point  whether  the  facts  stated  proved  that  the 
woman  had  been  assassinated.  The  result  of  his  investigation  was, 


* On  these  equivocal  signs,  see  Mahon,  vol,  2,  p,  200  to  217,  Mart  Vioientes 
and  also  Fodere,  Loco  Citato. 
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that  there  was  no  certain  proof  of  the  commission  of  murder,  and  that 
all  the  circumstances  enumerated  were  stronger  proofs  of  the  indi- 
vidual having  died  from  apoplexy,  than  from  any  other  cause.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  reasonings  and  remarks  : 

Intemperance  predisposes  to  sanguineous  apoplexy,  and  the  repor- 
ters have  neg-lected  their  duty  in  not  opening  the  head  of  the  deceased, 
'since,  by  doing  so,  the  condition  of  the  internal  parts  would  have  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage.  Again,  a person  in  a state  of 
intoxication,  and  predisposed  to  this  complaint,  would,  on  falling 
against  any  sharp-edged  subtance,  naturally  lose  a considerable 
quantity  of  blood,  and  also  have  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  head 
much  distended.  He  totally  discards  the  idea  that  the  haemorrhage 
from  the  wound  of  the  eye  was  the  cause  of  death. 

As  to  the  ecchymosis,  or  livid  spots,  found  on  the  thorax  and  arms 
of  the  deceased,  and  which  the  reporters  attributed  to  blows  or  falls, 
M.  Louis  observes,  that  they  are  the  ordinary  appearances  found 
on  those  who  die  in  the  state  of  intoxication,  and,  among  others,  quotes 
the  following  case,  in  confirmation,  from  Morgagni.  A beggar  went 
to  bed  drunk,  and  died  suddenly  during  the  night.  This  was  at  tjie 
end  of  January,  1746.  On  the  next  evening  he  was  carried  to  the 
anatomical  hall  in  Padua,  and  on  the  third  day  after  his  death  he  was 
dissected.  Morgagni  found  the  body  still  warm.  The  scrotum  was 
ecchymosed,  of  a red  colour,  the  face  filled  with  blood,  not  only 
under  the  skin,  but  all  the  muscles;  the  membrane  that  separated 
them  and  the  glands,  appeared  engorged.  Louis  remarks,  that  these 
spots  should  have  been  particularly  examined,  in  order  to  have  founded 
any  charge  upon  them.  - ’ 

It  appeared  further,  that  the  body  was  examined  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  July.  Might  there  not  have  been  some  incipient  putrefac- 
tion present,  and  would  not  this  account  for  the  swelling  of  the  head, 
the  lividness  of  the  thorax,  and  other  similar  symptoms  ? As  to  the 
wound  in  the  eye,  the  reporters  themselves  leave  its  effect  uncertain, 
while  the  cause  might  have  been  accidental. 

On  these  grounds,  Louis  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  report  was 
inconclusive,  and  that  there  were  no  proofs  of  assassination.  The 
superior  court  of  Arras  accordingly,  in  1772,  revoked  their  decision, 
exonerated  the  memory  of  Montbailly,  and  enjoined  the  physicians 
and  surgeons  thereafter  to  extend  the  examinations  to  every  part  of 
the  bodies  of  those  found  dead,*  and  also  to  state  in  their  reports  the 
scientific  reasons  for  all  opinions  they  might  give.f 
-It  will  form  a proper  conclusion  to  this  section,  to  notice  what  degree 
of  putrefaction  is  compatible  with  a proper  dissection.  This  question 


* A learned  professor,  in  a certain  northern  university,  gave  his  pupils  a very 
different  advice  ; ‘‘  When,”  said  he,  in  his  lectures,  “ you  find  any  appearance  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  death,  rest  satisfied  with  that,  and  enquire  no  further  ; as  further 
examination  will  only  tend  to  embarass  your  evidence,  and  render  it  contradictory.” 
We  have  all  heard  of  a worthy  country  justice,  who  made  it  a rule  never  to  hear 
both  sides  of  a question,  because,  when  he  only  heard  one,  he  could  decide  without 
hesitation;  but  hearing  both  only  puzzled  him. — Editor. 

I Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.  64,  from  the  Causes  Celebres. — See  also,  at  page  98,  A 
similar  case  from  the  same.  Cause  do  Chassaguicux. 
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often  arises  when  bodies  are  disinterred  for  examination,  and  on  trial’s 
it  is  also  a fruitful  source  of  discussion. 

Putrefaction  commences  gradually  when  the  vital  principle  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  after  a certain  period,  which,  however,  differs  in 
different  bodies,  according  to  the  previons  diseases,  the  season  of  the 
year,  its  temperature,  &c.  it  produces,  an  extensive  disorganization, 
confounding  the  cause  of  death,  and  rendering  it  dangerous  for  any 
one  to  examine  the  body.  In  such  cases,  it  is  evidently  not  the  duty 
of  the  physician  or  surgeon  to  risk  his  life.  Louis  the  15th  of  France, 
died  from  small-pox,  and  his  body  was  purple  and  gangrenous  with 
the  disease.  The  chamberlain  desired  that,  according  to  etiquette, 
La  Martiniere,  the  first  surgeon  to  the  king,  should  open  the  body. 
This  last,  being  aware  of  the  danger,  observed  that  he  would  perform 
his  part,  provided  the  chamberlain,  according  to  the  same  etiquette, 
was  present,  and  held  the  head  of  the  deceased  during  the  operation. 
He  warned  him,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not  answer 
for  his  life,  if  it  was  done.  The  chamberlain  spoke  no  more  of  it,  and 
the  king  was  interred  without  any  dissection^*  1 mention  this  anecdote 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  improperly  urged  by  magistrates. 

After  a certain  period,  then,  it  will  be  impossible  to  form  a correct 
judgment  on  the  state  of  the  soft  parts,  nor  ought  any  investigation 
to' be  permitted,  siqce  it  can  only  lead  to  conjecture.  There  is  how- 
ever an  exception,  and  that  is,  when  wounds  have  been  inflicted  by 
fire-arms,  or  by  an  instrument  which  leaves  them  of  a considerable 
size.  The  traces  of  these  are  generally  so  very  distinct,  as  to  be 
judged  of  on  bodies,  for  aconsiderable  period  after  death.  The  blows 
of  an  axe,  says  Foder£,  were  very  visible  in  one  case,  where  the  body 
had  been  buried  thirty  days.  This  subject  however  retained  a more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  freshness. 

This  difficulty  respecting  the  soft  part  is  of  course  obviated,  when 
we  examine  the  hard  parts.  A fracture  may  be  as  distinctly  observed, 
and  is  as  good  proof,  two  months  after  death  as  one  day,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  putrefaction  that  may  be  present.  A dead  body 
was  found  in  the  field,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Trevoux,  during  the 
month  of  May  1811.  The  surgeon,  deterred  by  the  putrefactive 
smell,  reported  generally  that  he  had  discovered  no  marks  of  vio- 
lence. Meanwhile,  some  ditchers,  on  interring  the  body,  remarked 
that,  on  the  full  of  a handkerchief  which  covered  the  head,  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  detached  themselves,  and  the  brain  issued  out.  The  im- 
perial attorney  immediately  ordered  a special  examination  of  the  head, 
and  it  was  found  that  this  person  had  received  three  blows  from  a 
cutting  instrument,  which  separated  the  parietal  bones  from  the  skull. 
T-he  assassins,  after  committing  the  crime,  had  replaced  them  and 
secured  them  with  a handkerchief  bound  very  tight.  They  were 
afterwards  discovered  and  punished. f 

Many  circumstances  develope  or  delay  the  progress  of  putrefac- 
tion. Heat,  humidity,  and  the  contact  of  air  accelerate  it,  and  it  is- 
always  most  rapid  when,  from  the  presence  of  a typhoid  disease,  it 
appears  to  commence  before  life  is  extinguished.  Interment  delays  - 


* Belloc,  p.  321. 


t Fodcrd  vol,3,  p.  72. 
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putrefaction,  and  some  species  of  earth,  more  than  others,  taking- 
these  facts  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found  useful  to  attend  to  the 

S following  statement  of  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  and  the  compara- 
tive utility  of  dissection  in  each.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Boissieu. 

First  degree.  A tendency  to  putrefaction.  It  consists  in  a slight 
alteration  of  the  body,  a softness  of  thq  flesh,  and  a disagreeable 
odour.  Dissection  is  •practicable  and  still  useful.  And  here  let  me 
remark,  that  all  appearances,  even  those  which  are  deemed  certainly 
indicative  of  putrefaction,  should  be  stated.  They  may  prove  the 
foundation  of  useful  deductions.* 

Second  degree.  Commencing  putrefaction.  A foetid  odour  is  pre- 
sent, the  fleshy  parts  become  light  and  assume  a dark  colour.  Dis- 
section is  already  dangerous,  and  can  be  of  no  use  except  in  particular 
cases. 

Third  degree.  Advanced  putrefaction.  The  parts  exhale  an  am- 
moniacal  odour,  mixed  with  a putrid  smell.  They  fall  into  dissolution, 
and  their  colour  is  constantly  altering.  Dissection  is  impracticable 
and  useless. 

Fourth  degree.  Complete  putrefaction.  This  is  known  by  the 
complete  dissipation  of  the  ammoniacal  odour,  and  also  by  the  putrid 
smell  losing  Its  strength.  The  volume  and  weight  of  the  parts  is 
much  diminished,  and  they  separate  into  a gelatinous  mucus,  which 
gradually  dries,  and  at  last  becomes  an  earthy  and  friable  mass.f 
A consultation  by  the  celebrated  Petit,  will  form  a commentary  on 
the  subject  now  concluded. 

A young  man  aged  twenty,  who,  a short  time  previous,  had  passed 
through  a mercuritd  course,  amused  himself  during  the  whole  day  of 
25th  November,  1774,  on  the  ice.  In  the  evening,  although  in  a state 
of  prespiration,  he  put  his  naked  legs  and  thighs  in  the  snow,  and  re- 
mained there  half  an  hour.  He  retired  to  bed  as  usual,  and  in  the 
morning  was  found  dead.  The  burial  took  place  without  any  forma- 
lities. Ten  months  after,  on  a suspicion  that  he  had  been  murdered, 
the  body  was  disinterred  and  examined.  On  opening  the  thorax,  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  was  found  in  the  left  side,  between  the  pleura 
and  the  ribs ; and,  corresponding  to  it  externally,  there  was  an  extensive 
appearance  of  contusion.  The  question  was  put  to  Petit,  whether  this 
indicated  that  a blow  had  been  inflicted?  He  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  observed,  that  during  thirty  years  experience,  he  had  always 
observed  these  ecchymoses  to  occur  on  the  commencement  of  putre- 
faction— that  the  epidermis  gradually  separated  from  the  skin,  and,  on 
opening  the  latter,  a greater  or  less  extravasation  was  found.  This 
state  was  particularly  to  be  expected  in  a young  man,  who  died  sud- 
denly,  and  full  of  blood.  The  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed,  the 
consequent  uncertainty  of  the  proofs,  and  the  danger  of  the  dissection, 
are  also  adverted  to  by  him.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  the  sus- 
i pected  persons  were  liberated.! 


* Marc,  note  to  p.4.  + Foderfe,  vol.  3,  p.  73-74. 

•t  Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.  75  to  79.  There  are  some  English  law-cases  which  deserve 
mention,  with  reference  to  the  present  subject.  “ A man  hanged  himself,  and  the 
jury  found  him  possessed  of  a messuage,  which  as  a fdo  de  se  he  forfeited.  Ptngdly, 
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2.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  noxious  inhalations: 

A vast  proportion  of  the  gases,  discovered  by  modern  chemists,  are 
irrespivable.  Few  of  them,  however,  are  spontaneously  generated, 
and  their  noxious  power  must  of  necessity  be  extremely  circumscribed. 
We  shall  notice  such  as  have  proved  destructive  to  life,  under  the 
head  of  poisons.  But  there  are  some  which  may  be  produced  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  or  are  occasionally  the  results  and  accom- 
paniments of  peculiar  situations  and  occupations;  and  of  these,  none 
is  more  deleterious  than  carbonic  aCi d gas.  This  substance  may 
be  generated  in  various  ways.  1 . When  a number  of  persons  have 
remained  during  a long  time  in  an  apartment,  • or  any  other  place 
where  the  air  is  not  renewed.  They  mutually  vitiate  the  air,  and  pro- 
duce, by  the  process  of  respiration,  the  poison  in  question.  The 
most  striking  and  melancholy  instance  of  this  occurred  at  Calcutta, 
in  1756.  When  that  place  surrendered  to  Shujah  Do'wla,  he  thrust 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  Englishmen  into  the  black  hole,  at  Fort 
William,  a place  only  eighteen  feet  by  fourteen,  and  having  only  two 
apertures  through  which  air  could  be  admitted.  They  remained  here 
from  eight  in  the  evening  until  the  next  morning,  when  only  twenty 
were  alive.  A somewhat  similar  instance  happened  iu  London,  in 
1742.  Twenty  persons  were  forced  into  a part  of  St.  Martin’s  round- 
house, called  the  /hole,  during  the  night,  and  in  consequence  several 
died.  The  surgeons  on  this  occasion  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
when  the  doors  and  windows  were  shut,  the  place  could  not  support 
twenty  persons  without  danger  of  their  lives.* * * * §  Individuals,  in  a state 
of  suffocation  from  this  cause,  are  seized  with  an  unsupportable  thirst. 
A copious  perspiration  is  present,  and  great  pain  in  the  chest,  difficult 
respiration,  and  intense  fever  follow.  They  lose  their  strength,  aud . 
fall  into  a deep  lethargy,  to  which  death  soon  succeeds,  if  aid  be  not 
speedily  given.f  2.  The  fumes  of  burning  charcoal  consist  princi- 
pally of  this  substance  and  carbonic  oxide.  This  is  unfortunately  a 
frequent  cause  of  death.  Persons,  on  going  to  bed,  leave  pans  of  it 
burning  in  their  apartments,  and  in  the  morning  are  found  lifeless.! 
3.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  contained  in  the  exhalations  from  lime-kilua,§: 


sergeant,  moved  to  stay  the  filing  of  this  inquisition,  upon  an  affidavit  that  the  man 
died  five  years  before,  and  the  coroner  dug  up  a skull,  which  he  knew  by  a particular 
mark  was  the  deceased’s,  and  thereupon  the  inquisition  was  taken,  which  he  insisted  i 
ought  to  have  been  upon  view  of  the  whole  body,  that  the  marks,  if  any,  may  appear. 
Court.  Stay  the  filing-  till  further  notice.”  (The  King  r.  Bound.  Strange’s  Re- 
ports, vol.  1,  p.  22.)  In  another  case,  (Queen  v.  Clerk,)  where  an  inquisition  had  : 
been  quashed,  though  the  body  had  lain  buried  for  seven  months,  the  coroner  took  - 
it  up,  and  had  another  inquisition  found.  This  was  complained  of.  Holt,  Chief- 
Justice,  said,  “ The  body  may  be  dag  up  again,  but  it  ought  to  be  upon  fresh  pur- 
suit, and  not  at  such  a distance  of  time  ; for  it  is  a nuisance , and  may  infect  people .” 
— Balkeld,  p.  377. 

* Smith,  p.  206.  t Orfila's  Directions,  p.  170. 

$ A large  number  of  cases  of  this  description  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Dobson,  in  an 

essay  contained  in  Percival,  vol.  1,  p.  328.-  See  also  Phil. Transactions,  vol.  52,  p.  -154- 

§ “ June  19,  1813. — This  morning,  two  lads  were  found  sensejess  on  a brick-kiln 
in  St.  George’s  Fields.  The  eldest  was  recovered  by  medical  assistance,  but  the 
other  was  lifeless.  It  is  supposed  that  they  had  resorted  to  the  kiln  fqr  the  sake  of 
warmth',  and  having  fallen  asleep,  were  suffocated  by  its  fumes." — Edinburgh  Aun. 
Register,  vol.  Cy  part  2,  p.  64. 
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nnd  cellars,  where  wipe,  beer,  or  other  liquors  are  in  a state  oi  fermen- 
tation. Hence  the  danger  of  sleeping  near  the  former,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  ventilating  the  latter.  4.  This  gas  is  frequently  produced 
in  wells,  marshes,  and  mines.  In  the  latter,  however,  a different  sub- 
stance is  also  generated,  called  th e fire-damp,  or  carburetted  hydrogen 
gas,  which  is  no  less  deadly.  But  the  frequency  of  fatal  accidents 
to  persons  descending  wells,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  carbonic  acid. 

“ Persons  affected  by  this  agent,  feel  a great  heaviness  or  pain  m 
the  head,  intolerable  singing  in  the  ears,  a great  disposition  to  sleep, 
and  so  great  a loss  of  strength  as  to  be  unable  to  support  themselves 
upright,  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  followed  by  a suspension  of  the  respiration  and  circulation. 
The  senses  no  longer  exercise  their  functions,  and  sensibility  appears 
to  be  extinct,  f 

If  they  are  discovered  after  the  gas  has  had  its  full  operation,  their 
bodies  present  the  following  appearances : the  head,  face,  and  neck 
are  swollen;  the  eyes  are  propelled  from  their  sockets,  but  preserve 
their  brilliancy  often  for  two  or  three  hours  after  death  ; the  tongue  is 
protruded,  swollen,  and  inclined  to  one  side  of  the  mouth ; the  jaws 
tire  firmly  closed  ; the  face  is  livid;  the  lips  are  of  a dark-blue  colour  ; 
the  abdomen  is  inflated  ; the  body  preserves  its  warmth  for  a length 
of  time,  and  sometimes  indeed  is  warmer  than  natural,  while  the  limbs 
remain  flexible  for  some  hours. J 

It  will  be  understood,  that  in  some  pases  all  of  these  appearances 
are  not  present,  although  the  majority  generally  are.  Much  depends 
on  the  temperament  of  the  individual,  and  hence  the  face  is  occa- 
sionally of  a pale  colour. 

As  respiration  has  been  interrupted  by  this  agent,  the  passage  oi 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  impeded,  and  consequently  its  trans- 
mission from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  We  find,  accord- 
ingly, on  dissection,  that  the  blood-vessels,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  head  and  lungs,  are  filled  with  blood,  and  this  fluid  is  principally 
accumulated  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  veins  leading  to  it. 
The  blood  itself  is  black,  and  so  fluid  that  it  is  discharged  readily 
from  the  smallest  incision.  Effusions  of  serum,  tinged  with  blood, 
are  found,  particularly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  in'the  bron- 
chiae,  while  the  muscles  are  so  soft  as  to  be  torn  by  the  slightest 
exertion.  The  epiglottis  is  always  elevated. || 


* I will  add  to  these  the  following  curious  case.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1650,  some 
forgemen  at  Leipsic  were  drinking  in  a chamber,  where  a child,  twelve  years  old, 
was  asleep.  They  amused  themselves  with  passing  a half-extinguished  candle  under 
its  nose.  The  child  awoke,  but  again  fell  asleep,  and  they  continued  this  course  for 
half  an  hour.  It  was  shortly  after  seized  with  convulsions,  or  epileptic  (Its,  and  died 
in  three  days  after.  The  parents  complained  of  this  to  the  magistrates,  who  con- 
sulted the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  They  answered,  that  the  fumes  of  a candle  were 
identical  with  the  vapours  fro{n  charcoal  and  lime,  and  would  produce  the  same  de- 
leterious effects. — Valentini’s  Pi  ndect3,  vol.  1,  p.  195. 

+ Orfila’s  Directions,  p.  160. 

J Struve,  p.  52.  Belloc,  p.  184 — 185.  See  also  the  history  of  three  cases  by  Dr. 
King,  in  the  Ed  in.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  180.  He  remarks,  that  the 
fingers  and  toes  were  curved,  and  the  nostrils  dilated. 

||  Portal,  in  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  3,  p.254.  Belloc,  p.  184.  Dr.  Babitig- 
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The  peculiar  appearances  which  I have  described  are  important 
guides  in  determining  the  cause  of  death.  Dissection  should  never 
be  omitted  in  a case  where  there  is  the  least  uncertainty  of  its  being 
an  accident.  The  loss  of  irritability  in  the  muscles  is  strikingly 
greater  from  this  cause  of  death,  than  is  ever  seen  in  cases  from  drown- 
ing, hanging,  &c.  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
We  should  also  notice  whether  no  marks  of  injuries  are  present,  which 
may  excite  doubt.  The  place,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  is  found,  the  noxious  material  that  has  been  inhaled,  all  deserve 
investigation,  and  may  lead  to  the  truth. 

Asphyxia  also  occasionally  happens  from  inspiring  the  exhalations 
of  privies  and  common  sewers.  The  noxious  substance,  in  this  instance, 
is  sulphuretted  iiydrocen  gas;  and  this,  even  when  mixed 
with  a large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  is  a very  powerful  poison.* * 

“ When  the  exposure  has  lasted  but  a short  time,  the  sufferer  expe- 
riences a general  uneasiness,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  sickness  ; 
his  respiration  becomes  irregular,  but  not  difficult,  and  his  pulse  much 
agitated;  the  skin  is  cold,-  general  convulsions  take  place,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  face  are  particularly  affected. 

In  cases  where  an  individual  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  action  of 
this  gas,  all  power  of  motion  and  sensation  is  lost;  a frothy  saliva, 
tinged  with  blood,  flows  from  the  mouth  ; the  lips  and  face  are  livid, 
the  eyes  are  shut,  and  void  of  all  brilliancy ; the  pupil  fixed  and  dila- 
ted; the  pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  and  the  respiration  short  and 
difficult,  and  apparently  convulsive'*,  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes 
disordered  and  violent,  and  the  extremities  are  in  a state  of  relaxation. 
To  this  succeeds  an  agitation  more  or  less  excessive,  the  muscles  are 
attacked  by  alternate  spasms  and  convulsions,  and  the  body  is  curved 
backwards,  while  the  individual  appears  to  suffer  from  acute  pain/’f 

In  one  case,  where  death  followed,  and  dissection  was  performed 
forty  hours  after  death,  the  head  and  trunk  were  already  putrid,  the 
6kin  bluish,  and  elevated  by  gas.  The  blood  contained  in  the  various 
cavities  was  black  and  fluid.  The  brain  was  greenish  and  tender.  The 
bronchiae  were  of  a red  colour,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  were 
gorged  with  black  blood,  but  that  organ  was  generally  crepitous.  The 
stomach  presented  traces  of  a recent  irritation,  and  the  internal  canal 
was  greenish.  The  liver,  of  a greenish  black  colour,  was  in  a state  of 
congestion.  All  the  viscera  exhaled  the  smell  of  putrid  fish,  and 
several  of  the  persons  present  at  the  dissectidh  were  subsequently 
affected  with  lassitude  and  stupor,  sleeplessness,  and  violent  cholic,  i 
Experiments  on  animals  have  presented  similar  results. § 


ton’s  case  of  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  burning  charcoal,  in  Medico-Chirurg.  Tran- 
sactions, vol.  1,  p.  93.— OrliJa,  vol.  2,  p.  347.  Larrey,  vol,  2,  p.  128. 

• According  to  Thenard  and  Dupuytren,  it  is  sufficient  that  die  air  contains 
1-1 300th  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  order  to  kill  a bird  in  a very  little  time;  that 
which  contains  l-800lh,  produces  death  in  a dog  of  middle  size,  and  a horse  dies 
it)  an  atmosphere  containing  l-250lh  part  of  it. — Oriila,  vol.  2,  p.  371. 

t Orfila’s  Directions,  p.  107-168. 

I New-England  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  279.  Account  of  three  eases  extracted  front 
the  Nouveau  Journal  de  Medicine,  for  April,  1818. 

$ Oriila,  vol.  2,  p.  37 1. 
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3.  Of  persons  found  hung. 

We  understand  by  the  term  hanging,  the  suspension  of  a person  by 
a cord,  or  some  other  ligature  round  the  neok.  The  rapidity  of  death 
from  it  depends  much  on  the  manner  in  which  the  cord  is  adjusted — 
I the  texture  and  strength  of  the  intervertebral  ligaments— the  fulness 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  strength  of  their  coats.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances, together  with  that  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  will  render 
I a shorter  or  longer  space  of  time  necessary  to  destroy  life. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  will  survive  the  longest,  whose  organs  are  of  a 
firmer  texture,  whose  vessels  contain  but  little  fluid,  whose  neck  is 
I long,  and  whose  body  is  meagre. 

It  seems  now  to  be  well  ascertained,  that  death  from  this  cause  may 
occur  in  one  or  two  days.  The  first  has  generally  been  deemed  a 
species  of  apoplexy,  produced  by  pressure  on  the  large  blood-vessels 
that  go  to  the  head.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  actually  takes 
place,  is  a deep  sleep,  arising  from  the  cerebral  compression,  unac- 
companied with  the  symptoms  that  attend  apoplexy,  and  in  no  case  of 
recovery  followed  by  the  ordinary  termination  of  that  disease,  viz. 

I paralysis.*  Fodere  has  collected  some  curious  cases  in  illustration 
of  this.  Wepfer  mentions  an  instance  of  a man  and  woman  who 
survived  hanging.  The  latter  recollected  nothing,  and  the  former 
stated,  that  on  the  application  of  the  cord,  he  felt  no  pain,  but  sunk 
as  it  were  into  a profound  sleep.  Morgagni  also  mentions,  that  an 
individual  who  recovered  under  similar  circumstances,  informed  him, 
that  the  first  sensation  was  flashes  of  light  before  his  eyes,  and  that 
he  then  sunk  into  the  same  sleep.  Our  author  also  quotes  a case  on 
the  authority  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacbn.  A gentleman  took  a fancy 
to  ascertain  whether  those  who  were  hung  experienced  any  pain,  and 
actually  performed  the  experiment  on  himself.  He  immediately  lost 
all  consciousness,  and  the  event  would  have,  been  tragic,  had  not  a 
friend  entered  in  time  to  cut  him  down.f 

In  these,  and  other  cases  on  record,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  of  that  convulsive  state  which  generally  accompanies  apo- 
I plexy  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  nor  in  any  instances  were  they 
j succeeded  by  paralysis.  It  hence  'seems  most  probable,  that  asphyxia 
t precedes  death,  which,  however,  will  most  certainly  follow,  if  aid  Le 
not  afforded.  The  compression  interrupts  the  circulation  between  the 
) head  and  the  large  blood-vessels  proceeding  from  the  heart,  but  it 
r cannot  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  intervertebral  veins  and  arteries, 
i and  death  of  course  is  not  an  immediate  consequence  of  suspension, 
r least  if  no  other  fatal  cause  be  interposed.  The  immediate  cause 

| °f  the  stoppage  of  respiration,  is  undoubtedly  the  pressure  of  the 
nerves  which  are  subordinate  to  that  function. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  morp  accordant  to  facts  to  say,  that  the  first 
cause  of  death  is  an  interruption,  and  then  a cessation  of  the  nervous 
action,  and  of  course  of  respiration  and  circulation.  There  are  still 


* See  *•  a case  of  suspended  animation  by  hanging,  by  Robt.  John  Thornton,  M.D.” 
&c.  in  the  Lon.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  16,  p.  529. 

t Foderi,  vol.  3,  p.  134-5. 
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individuals,  says  Foderfc,  living  in  Marseilles,  who,  during  the  French  | 
revolution,  were  hung,  and  their  lives  saved  in  the  niglit  time,  and 
who  for  a long  period  were  affected  with  a ringing  of  the  ears,  and  a 
species  of  deafness,  indicating  in  a satisfactory  manner  that  a lesion: 
of  the  nervous  action  had  taken  place.* 

The  phoenomena  that  present  themselves  on  inspecting  the  bodies  • 
of  those  who  die  from  hanging  in  this  way,  are  the  following:  the 
mark  of  the  cord  is  evident  around  the  neck,  forming  a livid,  depressed  1 
circle — the  face,  chest,  shoulders,  arms  and  hands,  are  swelled  and 1 
livid,  and  often  a bloody  mucus  issues  from  the  mouth  and  nosef — 
the  countenance  is  distorted — the  eyelids  generally  open,  and  the  eyes- 
red  and  projecting — the  tongue  is  occasionally  wounded  by  the  con-  • 
vulsive  motions  of  the  jaws,  and  frequently  thrust  out  of  the  mouth  J — 
the  shoulders  are  raised,  and  ecchymosis  is  observed  upon  them,  ex- 
tending upon  the  breast,  and  down  the  arms — the  fingers  are  bent,  and  I 
the  hand  nearly  closed. 

The  second  cause  of  death  from  hanging,  is  one  for  which  there  is 
no  relief.  It  consists,  in  addition  to  the  compression,  in  a laceration 
of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  or  a luxation  or  fracture  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, occasioned  by  a rupture  of  the  ligaments  of  the  neck.  The 
celebrated  Louis  enquired  of  several  executioners,  how  they  saved  the 
lives  of  some  criminals,  while  others  were  irrecoverably  dead  ? They 
answered,  that  they  caused,  in  the  latter  case,  a laceration  of  the 
trachea,  and  luxation  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra  from  the  second,  by 
placing  the  knot  of  the  cord  under  the  neck,  and  then  giving  a rota- 
tory motion  to  the  body  at  the  moment  when  the  ladder  was  taken 
from  under  his  feet.§  This  luxation  chiefly  occurs  in  heavy  persons,, 
or  where  they  may  have  fallen  from  a height  upon  the  end  of  the  ropa, 
or  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  hasten  death  by  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  body.  So  violent  also  is  this  sort  of  death,  that  the 
faeces,  urine,  and  even  the  semen,  are  often  expelled. ||  And  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  extinction  of  life  is  well  illustrated  by  the  result,  in  cases 
where  the  veitebrae  are  injured. 

Dissection  is  of  course  indispensable  in  every  case  that  may  come 
before  a criminal  court.  The  neck  should  be  carefully  examined — all 
external  marks  and  internal  injuries  noticed,  and  in  particular  the  con- 
dition of  the  cartilages.  The  principal  vessels  of  the  neck  and  head 
are  generally  filled  with  blood,  and  the  latter  sometimes  ruptured,  and 
we  should  observe  whether  there  is  any  extraordinary  fulness  below 
the  mark  of  the  cord.  The  lungs  are  usually  livid,  and  its  vessels, 
together  with  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  are  full  of  blood.  The  pul- 
monary cells  are  distended,  and  do  not  collapse  when  the  chest  is  j 
opened. 

I must  not,  however,  omit  to  remark*  that  occasionally  the  coun- 


* Fodenf,  vol.  8,  p.  140.  + De  Haen,  vol.  4,  p.  388. 

J Dr.  Smith  remarks  on  this  sign,  that  it  is  only  produced  when  the  rope  presses 
upon  the  cricoid  cartilage;  when  it  presses  above  the  thyroid  gland,  the  tongue  will 
be  pushed  back,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  os  hyoides. — Smith,  p.  217.  See 
also  Belloc,  p.  170. 

$ Foderfc,  vol.  3,  p.  141.  Dorsey's  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  207. 

||  Male,  p.  233.  Smith,  p.  217. 
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lettance  of  persons  hung  remains  pale,  and  bears  but  low  external 
marks  of  cerebral  compression.  The  suddenness  oi  death  may  pro- 
i bably  explain  these  rare  appearances.* 

The  medical  witness  may  b6  asked  two  questions  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  which  it  behooves  him  to  investigate. 

1.  Whether  the  person  found  suspended  was  hung  before  or  after 
death  ? or  has  he  been  previously  killed  in  some  other  way,  and  then 
placed  in  this  situation,  to  avert  suspicion. 

This  question  may  be  generally  answered  by  refering  to  the  data 
already  laid  do.wn.  When  the  person  has  been  hung  alive,  the  disco- 
lorations pfoduced  by  the  rope  are  very  distinct,  and  pass  all  around 
the  neck.  The  impression  also  will  be  of  a red  colour,  and  accom- 
panied by  that  suffusion  of  countenance  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. On  the  contrary,  if  the  suspension  has  been  made  after  death, 
these  marks  will  be  wanting,  and  although  there  may  be  spots  on  the 
neck  from  the  pressure  of  the  cord,  yet  they  will  be  of  a livid  colour, 
and  distinguishable  from  contusions  on  the  living  body.f  The  appear- 
ances found  on  dissection  are  also  ah  important  guide. 

The  form  and  situation  of  the  mark  made  by  the  cord  should  be 
ascertained  : if  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  it  is  probable  that  the 
individual  has  been  strangled,  for  if  suspended  the  cord  would  slip  to 
the  superior  part  of  the  neck.  It  may  also  happen,  that  a person  is 
murdered  by  strangulation  and  afterwards  suspended.  In  this  case, 
we  should  expect  to  find  two  distinct  circles  on  the  neck,  each  charac- 
terised by  its  peculiarities.^ 

The  presence  or  absence  of  dislocation  or  fracture  of  the  vertebrae  is 
not  to  be  greatly  relied  upon  in  settling  this  question,  as  it  may  have 
•been  produced  by  force  subsequently  applied,  such  as  pulling  hard  at 
the  feet. 

Wounds,  effused  blood,  and  marks  of  violence  are  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down,  when  noticing  medico-legal  dissection. 

Devaux  mentions  a case  that  illustrates  this  question.  A female, 
aged  50,  at  Mantes  (in  1683)  was  found  suspended  from  abeam  in  a 
barn.  The  face  was  not  discoloured,  no  froth  issued  from  the  mouth 
or  nose,  the  tongue  was  natural,  there  was  no  change  of  colour  around 
the  shoulders,  nor  was  the  neck  marked  by  the  cord.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  examine  the  body  minutely,  and  a short  investigation  disco- 
vered a small  wound,  directly  under  the  right  breast,  which,  on  being 


* I add  the  following  circumstances  in  this  place,  merely  as  a historic  curiosity. 
“ March  16,  1814.  On  opening  a vault  at  St.  Maryport  church,  Bristol,  the  work- 
men discovered,  very  deeply  concealed,  a coffin  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  generally 

supposed  that  the  corpse  it  contained  was  the  body  of Yeoman,  Sheriff  of 

Bristol  in  1643,  when  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  parliamentary  army  by  Prince 
Rupert.  Mr.  Yeoman  was  hanged  in  Wine-street,  opposite  his  own  house,  by  order 
of  fairftix,  for  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause.  The  body  was  in  the  highest  state 
of  preservation,  handsomely  accoutred  in  the  costume  of  the  day,  with  gloves  similar 
to  those  which  the  sheriffs  at  present  wear.  And  there  were  considerable  tumours 
visible  in  the  neck,  which  inclined  several  medical  gqntiemen,  who  inspected  the  body , 
to  be  of  opinion  that  they  were  occasioned  by  strangulation.” — Edinburgh  Ann, 
Register,  vol.  7,  Chronicle,  p.  30. 

+ The  skin  of  the  neck  after  death,  says  Petit,  will  be  folded  up  and  wrinkled  by 
the  cord.  Fodere,  vol.  3,  p.  151. 

t Male,  p.  233-4.  Mahon,  vol.  3,  p.  44. 
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pursued,  was  found  to  have  penetrated  through  the  heart,  and  pro- 
duced an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  thorax.  It  was  evident  that  she  had 
■been  thus  murdered.* * * § 

II.  The  second  question  is,  Whether  the  individual  has  hung  himself, 
or  has  been  hwig  by  others  ? 

As  a preliminary  remark,  I would  observe,  that  hanging  is  a difficult 
mode  of  perpetrating  murder,  unless  the  strength  of  the  parties  be 
greatly  disproportionate,  or  the  assailants  be  numerous  and  powerful ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  it  is  most  commonly  an  act  of  suicide.  There 
are,  however,  cases,  in  which  a decision  is  extremely  difficult,  as  the 
marks  left  either  from  homicide  or  suicide,  may  be  precisely  similar. 

We  should  first  ascertain  whether  suspension  took  place  before  or 
after  death — and,  next,  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  as  before 
stated.  The  instrument  of  death,  that  is,  the  cord,  should  be  corn- 
paired  with  the  furrow  that  it  has  made,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the 
diameter  of  the  neck  be  much  diminished  by  it.  All  the  circumstances 
which  indicate  strangulation,  are  so  far  against  the  idea  of  suicide.f 

The  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  luxation,  or  fracture  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, is  also,  as  I have  already  hinted,  lessened  when  suicide  is  the 
cause.  \ 

Wounds  and  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  are  generally  to  be 
deemed  proofs  of  homicide.  But  there  may  be  suicides  who  injure 
themselves  previous  to  suspension.  De  Haen  records  a case,  of  a 
person  who,  while  hanging,  indicted  several  wounds  on  his  face. 
These,  however,  we  should  not  consider  as  the  cause  of  death.  A 
still  more  remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by  Ballard,  of  a young  eccle- 
siastic, who  cut  his  throat  partially,  and  then  hung  himself  in  the 
vestments  of  his  office,  and  which  he  had  arranged  for  that  purpose. § 

Dr.  Male  has  also  suggested,  that  wounds  may  possibly  be  -acci- 
dental, as  when  a person,  by  swinging  himself  with  violence,  breaks 
the  rope,  and  wounds  himself  by  falling  upon  articles  of  furniture.|| 

The  situation  of  surrounding  objects,  the  state  of  the  clothes,  the 
appearance,  of  the  body,  all  deserve  attention.  “ If  the  person  be 
not  elevated  from  the  ground  or  floor  at  all,  while  the  cord  is  not  so 
tight  about  the  neck  as  to  strangle  in  this  posture,  and  no  other  cause 
of  death  can  be  discovered,  there  can  hardly  be  a possibility  of  doubt 
as  to  self-murder.  A few  years  ago,  a man,  aged  75,  destroyed  him- 


• Devaux,  quoted  by  Foder£,  vol.  8,  p.  153. 

t Foderi  observes,  that  in  suicide,  that  portion  of  the  cord  which  surrounds  the 
neck,  is  relatively  longer  than  in  homicide,  where  the  constriction  will  be  more 
violent.  The  skin  will  also,  in  this  case,  be  more  drawn  up  towards  the  chin. 
(Vol.  3,  p.  159.)  Mahon  remarks,  that  in  assassination,  the  neck  is  sometimes  so 
compressed,  that  tire  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by  the  cord  is  not  more  than 
two  or  two  and  a half  inches.  He  saw  a female  who  had  been  hung,  in  whom  the 
integuments  alone  resisted  the  cord — the  vertebra,  muscles,  and  larynx,  were  sepa- 
rated, and  the  diapieter  of  the  circle  was  about  two  inches.  Vol.  3,  p.  49.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubted,  and,  I think,  justly,  by  Male,  (p.  285,)  whether  this  should  be  con- 
sidered a conclusive  proof  of  homicide,  Much  of  the  tightness  of  the  noose  must 
depend  on  its  situation. 

$ There  may,  however,  be  instances  of  these  occurring,  as  when  the  suicide  throws 
himself  from  some  height. — Belloc  , p.  173-171. 

§ Ballard,  p.  409. 


||  Male,  p.  243. 
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! self  at  Castle-Cafy,  by  fixing  a cord  round  his  neck  while  sitting  on 
the  bed-side — leaning  forward  till  his  purpose  was  accomplished. 
His  wife,  who  had  for  years  been  bed-ridden,  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  have  been  fast  asleep,  was  in  the  room  during  the  transaction,  and 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on.”* 

The  state  of  the  mind  of  the  deceased,  his  previous  history,  and 
situation  in  life,  all  deserve  attention,  and  may  aid  us  in  forming  an 
opinion,  whether  a predisposition  to  insanity  has  been  present. 

The  following  cases  deserve  the  attention  of  all  medical  men. 

A young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  named  Bartholomew 
Puuvpre,  was  found  dead,  and  hanging  to  a tree,  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  12th  of  August,  1736.  A surgeon,  who  examined 
the  bodv,  certified  that  he  had  been  strangled.  His  father  had  mar- 
ried  a second  wife,  who  was  on  very  ill  terms  with  the  young  man, 
and  had  produced  frequent  quarrels  and  threats  of  murder  between 
them  Suspicion  was,  therefore,  excited,  but  its  probability  was 
destroyed  by  the  idea,  that  a father  would  not  murder  his  son,  and  also, 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  fifty-two  years  old,  and  his  son 
eighteen,  and  in  full  health  and  vigour.  On  this  reasoning,  the  father 
was  acquitted,  and  the  son  was  deemed  to  have  hung  himself. 

An  order  having,  however,  been  made  to  prepare  a statement  of  the 
suicide,  and  the  cause  being  carried  up  to  the  parliament  of  Aix,  the 
attorney-general  discovered  such  facts  in  the  statement  of  the  surgeon, 
as  led  him  to  believe  that  Pourpre  had  not  destroyed  himself.  It  Avas 
mentioned  not  only  by  him,  but  by^other  witnesses,  that  the  mark  of 
the  cord,  instead  of  being  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  Avas  at  its 
lower  part,  just  above  the  shoulders;  and,  secondly,  that  the  teeth 
were  knocked  in,  and  bloody.  The  parliament,  from  these  facts, 
decided  that  the  father  had  strangled  him,  and  had  put  his  foot  on 
the  mouth  of  his  son,  either  to  prevent  his  cries,  or  to  hurry  on  the 
strangulation.  The  suspension,  they  declared,  was  subsequent  to  his 
death.  Whether  the  father  Avas  guilty  or  not,  avc  must  at  least  say 
Avith  Fodere,  that  two  facts  are  well  established  in  this  case:  1.  That 
the  son  had  been  strangled  before  being  hung;  and  2.  That  the 
strangling  had  been  done,  not  by  himself,  but  by  others.f 

Marc  Antoine  Calas  Avas  the  son  of  John  Calas,  a merchant  of 
Toulouse,  aged  seventy  years,  of  great  probity,  and  a protestant.. 
This  son  Avas  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  of  a robust  habit,  but  melan- 
choly turn  of  mind.  He  Avas  student  of  law,  and  becoming  irritated 
at  the  difficulties  he  experienced,  (in  consequence  of  not  being  a 
catholic,)  concerning  his  license,  he  resolved  to  hang  himself.  This 
lie  executed,  by  fastening  the  cord  to  a billet  of  Avood,  placed  on  the 
folding  doois  Avhich  led  from  his  father’s  shop  to  his  store-room. 
Two  hours  after,  he  was  found  lifeless.  The  parents,  unfortunately, 
removed  the  cord  from  the  body,  and  never  exhibited  it  to  shew  in 
what  manner  his  death  Avas  accomplished.  No  examination  Avas 
made  the  people,  stimulated  by  religious  prejudice,  carried  the  body 
to  the  tOAvn-house,  Avhere  it  was  the  next  day  examined  by  two  medical 
men,  Avho,  without  vieAving  the  cord,  or  the  place  where  the  death  had 


* Smith,  p.  278. 


t Fodert',  vol.  3,  p.  152,  cited  from  Louis. 
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been  consummated,  declared  that  he  had  been  strangled.  On  the; 
strength  of  this,  the  father  was  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse, 
in  1761,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  He  expired  with  protestations 
to  heaven  of  nis  innocence. 

Reflection,  however,  returned  when  it  was  too  late.  It  was  recol- 
lected, that  the  son  had  been  of  a melancholy  turn  of  mind — that  no 
noise  had  been  heard  in  the  house  while  the  deed  was  doing — that  his 
clothes  were  not  in  the  least  ruffled — that  a single  mark  only  was 
found  from  the  cord,  and  which  indicated  suspension  by  suicide — and: 
in  addition  to  these,  that  the  dress  proper  for  the  dead  was  found 
laying  on  the  counter.  Voltaire  espoused  the  cause  of  the  injured 
family,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  to  this  judicial  murder. 
The  cause  was  carried  up  to  the  council  of  state,  who,  on  the  9th  of ' 
May,  1765,  reversed  the  decree  of  the  parliament,  and  vindicated  the 
memory  of  John  Calas.* 

4.  Of  persons  found  strangled. 

I have  already,  in  the  previous  section,  indicated  the  difference 
between  this  species  of  murder  and  hanging ; and,  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  sake  of  regularity,  they  might  be  considered  together. 

In  strangulation,  strictly  considered,  the  distinction  consists  in  the 
murdered  not  being  suspended.  It  is  a more  common,  and  probably 
a more  violent,  mode  of  murder  than  hanging,  and  we  should  therefore 
expect  that  the  mark  of  the  cord,  ligature,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
used,  would  be  more  distinct. 

The  appearances,  on  dissection,  will  not  differ  materially  from  those 
stated  in  the  previous  section ; but  there  are  some  characteristic 
external  appearances.  The  mark  of  the  ligature  will  generally  form 
a horizontal  discoloured  circle  round  the  neck,  and  towards  its  lower 
part;  and  we  are  to  judge  by  rules  already  given,  whether  it  was 
inflicted  before  or  after  death.  The  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae  is  not 
to  be  expected,  though  there  may  be  fractures  of  their  processes,  and 
in  all  probability  injury  to  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  + 

The  same  questions  are  to  be  solved  here  as  in  the  former  section, 
was  the  deceased  really  strangled,  or  was  the  rope  fastened  round  his 
neck  after  he  was  dead.  This  I have  endeavoured  to  answer  in  a 
former  page,  by  directing  attention  to  the  state  of  the  marks  on  the 
neck.  There  are,  however,  instances  on  record,  where  injuries  have 
been  inflicted  on  bodies  strangled,  to  avert  suspicion  of  the  true  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  killed. 

Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  an  eminent  magistrate  in  Middlesex, 
(England,)  was  murdered  on  the  12th  of  October,  1677.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  as  proved  by  accomplices,  on  the  trial  of  Green,  Berry, 
and  Hill,  for  his  murder,  was  thus  ; having  enticed  him,  under  a false 
pretence,  to  a remote  situation,  about  Somerset-house,  a man  came 
behind  him,  twisted  a handkerchief,  and  threw  it  about  his  neck, 
when  four  of  them  threw  him  down,  and  strangled  him.  Not  entirely 


* Foderti,  vol.  3,  p.  167,  from  the  Causes  Cclcbres.  See  also  Grimm’s  Historical 
and  Literary  Mem,  &c.  (1753  to  1769,)  vol.  2,  p.  41,  117  and  166. 
t Smith,  p.  221. 
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accomplishing  their  purpose  in  this  way,  the  person  who  fixed  the 
handkerchief,  twisted  his  neck  round,  using  violence  to  the  body  with 
his  knee.  This  was  on  Saturday  night.  The  body  was  concealed 
till  the  Wednesday  night  following,  when  about  12  o’clock  it  was 
carried  away  in  a sedan  chair,  and  thrown  into  a ditch.  They  then 
passed  his  own  sword  through  him,  and  laid  his  gloves  afnd  some 
other  things  on  the  bank,  so  as  to  excite  the  belief  that  he  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  In  this  situation  the  body  was  found;  and,  on  exa- 
mination, it  was  observed,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  run  him 
through,  but  it  was  prevented  by  striking  on  a rib.  There  was  no 
blood  at  this  wound.  The  sword,  however,  passed  quite  through  his 
btxly,  projecting  two  hand’s  breadth  beyond  his  back ; and  Skillard 
and  Cambridge,  the  surgeons,  deposed,  that  it  went  through  the  heart. 
When  the  sword  was  drawn  out,  no  blood  followed,  nor  was  there  any 
about  the  place.  The. neck  was  dislocated,  and  so  flexible  that  it 

could  be  turned  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other.  His  face,  during 
life,  had  been  always  remarkably  pale,  but  it  was  now  much  suffused ; 
the  eyes  were  blood-shot,  and  there  was  a mark  round  the  neck,  an 
inch  broad.* 

Philip  Standsfield  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  in  1688,  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  father,  Sir  James  Standsfield,  of  New-Milns,  in  Scotland. 

This  atrocious  parricide  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  vicious  and 
debauched  habits,  and  on  extremely  ill-terms  with  his  parent.  He 
cursed  him,  and  repeatedly  swore  that  he  would  take  his  life.  The 
father  was  murdered  by  strangulation,  in  his  bed-chamber,  at  the  dead 
of  night,  and  the  body  was  afterwards  taken  and  carried  to  some 
water  hard  by.  In  the  morning,  it  was  discovered  lying  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  which  was  only  five  feet  deep,  and  not  a running  stream, 
and  although  Philip  was  desired  to  delay  the  funeral,  yet  he  caused 
it  to  be  immediately  interred.  Suspicions  were,  however,  excited, 
concerning  the  cause  of  death,  and  two  surgeons  were  sent  for  from 
Edinburgh,  by  order  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple.  the  king’s  advocate,  to 
examine  the  body.  They,  (James  Murehead  and  James  Craufurd,) 
had  it  dug  up,  and,  on  inspection,  found  the  following  appearances, 
which  I shall  give  ill  their  own  words  : “ Having,  with  all  possible 
exactness,  viewed  the  corpse,  we  observed  the  face  a little  swelled, 
and  inclining  to  a dark  reddish  colour,  some  fullness  of  some  capil- 
lary veins  in  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  towards  the  uvula,  as  also  a 
large  and  conspicuous  swelling,  about  three  inches  broad,  of  a dark 
red  or  blue  colour,  from  one  side  of  the  larynx  round  backwards  to 
the  other  side  thereof;  we  observed  the  jugular  veins  on  both  sides  the 
neck  very  large  and  distended,  and  full  of  blood;  there  was  a large 
swelling  under  and  betwixt  the  chin  and  cartilago  scutiformis ; there 
was  also  a little  scratch  below  the  left  mandibula,  which  had  rankled 
the  cuticula,  and  made  some  little  impression  on  the  cutis.  Having 
made  incisions  from  the  chin  down  about  the  larynx,  and  cross  upon 


* Margrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  2,  p.  759  to  791.  Burnet,  vol.  2,  p.  42.  Smith, 
p.225.  Several  persons  were  afterwards  tried,  for  stating  that  Sir  E.  Godfrey  had 
murdered  himself ; but  all  the  testimony  adduced  (see  that  of  Lazinby  and  Hobbs,) 
only  proved  the  fact  of  strangulation  still  more  strongly, — See  Hargrave's  State 
Trials,  vol.  3,  p.  505  to  518. 
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the  swelling'  of  the  neck,  we  found  a greater  laxness  and  distance, 
(as  we  think)  than  ordinary,  betwixt  the  cartilago  scutiformis  and  os  ■ 
hyoides;  we  found  the  tumour  on  the  neck  containing  bruises,  like 
dark  or  blackish  blood;  the  jugular,  when  cut,  bled  considerably, 
especially  that  on  the  left  side. 

“ Having  opened  his  breast,  we  found  the  lungs  distended  to  the 
filling  up  of  their  capacities,  but  free  of  water;  his  stomach,  liver,  &c.. 
were  all  in  good  condition;  we  found  no  water  within  the  corpse;  the 
corpse  had  no  smell  at  all ; the  breast,  belly,  privy  parts,  &c.  were  all 
well  coloured;  there  was  no  swelling  in  his  belly,  nor  any  thing  but; 
ordinary  to  be  seen  on  his  head.” 

This  report  was  submitted  to  the  deaconry  of  surgeons  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  they  state,  “ that  though  it  is  not  usual  to  declare  more  than< 
matter  of  fact,”  yet  they,  in  obedience  to  his  lordship's  commands  and; 
enquiry,  whether  these  symptoms  import  drowning  or  strangling,  reply,, 
that  they  indicate  external  violence,  and  such  as  could  not  be  caused! 
by  drowning  simply.  On  that  part  of  the  report,  which  details  the 
appearances  found  on  opening  the  breast  and  stomach,  they  observe,, 
that  a body,  when  drowned,  is  generally  found  to  have  much  water  in  it. . 
As  this  was  not  present  in  the  deceased,  as  the  lungs  were  distended, 
but  free  from  water,  and  as  the  other  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
repdrt  indicated  violence,  they  decided  that  there  were  just  grounds- 
to  think  that  he  was  not  drowned. 

The  college  of  physicians  were  also  consulted,  and  answered,  tliatt 
there  was  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  James  had  been  stran- 
gled, and  not  drowned. 

Spurwav,  a person  present  at  the  dissection,  proved,  that  when  Sur- 
geon Murehead  was  moving  the  cap  from  the  head,  the  eyes  opened, 
and  the  eyelids  were  much  swoln,  and  very  red. 

The  defence  setup  was,  that  Sir  James  had  drowned  himself,  and  in. 
reply  to  the  argument  that  no  water  was  found  in  the  body,  it  was- 
urged,  that  when  a man  commits  suicide  in  this  way,  he  will  keep  his  - 
breath,  and  thus  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  water.  Various  conjectures* 
were  also  advanced  in  the  pleadings,  to  account  for  the  swelling  of. 
the  neck,  but  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  the  parricide  was  with 
great  justice  condemned  and  executed.* 

I shall  adduce  another  case,  to  show  the  facility  with  which  a per- 
son may  be  murdered  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Clench,  a physician  in 
London,  was  called  out  of  bed  by  two  persons  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
of  January,  1692,  who  desired  him  to  visit  a friend  who  was  not  well. 
He  entered  a hackney-coach  with  them,  and  drove  about  several  streets- 
in  the  city  for  an  hour  and  a quarter.  The  two  individuals  then  left 
the  coach,  and  sent  the  driver  on  an  errand.  When  the  coachman 
returned,  he  found  Dr.  Clench  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  the  coach, 
against  the  front  seat,  with  his  head  against  the  cushion.  Thinking, 
him  in  liquor,  he  shook  him,  but  obtained  no  answer.  He  then  called 
the  watch,  and  they  found  him  strangled  by  a handkerchief,  in  which 
a coal  had  been  placed,  and  then  the  coal  applied  directly  over  the 


* Hargrave's  ^tate  Trials,  vol.  4,  p.  283  to  S03. 
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windpipe.* *  The  coachman  had  heard  no  noise  while  driving  the 
carriage. f 

It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten,  that  strangulation  is  sometimes 
effected  by  other  means  than  a cord,  ligature,  or  handkerchief.  It 
may  be  performed  by  the  hand,  and  in  this  instance,  instead  of  a circle 
round  the  neck,  the  discoloration  will  be  partial,  the  bruises  will  be  of 
an  indistinct  form,  or  the  positive  marks  of  fingers  may  be  traced. J 
In  1763,  a man  named  Beddingfield  was  murdered  in  England,  and 
the  charge  was  laid  against  his  wife  and  man-servant.  The  medical 
testimony  was  very  unsatisfactory,  as  no  dissection  had  taken  place, 
but,  it  was  proved  there  were  marks  about  the  neck  resembling  those 
of  fingers.  A contradictory  account  was  however  given  of  the  num- 
ber ; one  surgeon  said  a thumb  and  three  fingers  ; the  other,  a thumb 
and  four  fingers ; while  another  evidence,  who  also  saw  the  marks  at  the 
inquest,  spoke  of  two  only,  “ which  looked  as  if  the  blood  was  set  in 
the  skin.”  ; 

The  defence  was,  that  the  deceased  had  fallen  out  of  bed,  and  was 
found  lying  on  the  floor  on  his  face,  with  one  hand  round  his  neck. 

I am  far  from  thinking  that  this  could  have  been  mistaken,  if  a 
proper  examination  had  been  made.  The  discrepancies  in  the  testi- 
mony, and  the  omission  of  dissection,  might  however  have  led  to  sub- 
sequent doubts,  had  not  one  of  the  condemned  persons  confessed  that 
he  had  strangled  Beddingfield,  by  seizing  his  throat  with  his  left  hand, 
while  asleep,  and  that  though  the  deceased  struggled  violently  and 
made  some  noise,  yet  he  soon  accomplished  his  purpose.^ 

Sir  John  Dinely  Goodere,  in  1741,  was  forced  by  violence  on  board 
the  Ruby  ship  of  war,  commanded  by  his  brother,  Capt.  Goodere,  and 
lying  in  the  port  of  Bristol.  In  the  night  he  was  strangled  by  two 
assassins  in  the  employ  of  his ’brother.  One  of  them  confessed,  that 
the  other  fell  on  Sir  John,  as  he  lay  in  bed,  took  hold  of  his  throat  with 
his  hand  (his  stock  being  on)  and  so  strangled  him  with  his  stock. 
They  then  put  a rope,  with  a noose  in  it,  round  his  neck,  and  dfew  it 
tight,  to  insure  the  certainty  of  the  murder.  In  accordance  with  this, 
Mr.  Dudgeon,  the  surgeon’s  mate  of  the  Ruby,  swore,  that  there  were 
some  marks  on  his  neck,  which  looked  like  the  scratching  of  nails, 
while  blood  came  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth. || 

“ On  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  murdered  by  manual 
strangulation,  the  usual  appearances  of  this  kind  of  death  may  not 
seem  so  conclusive  as  in  other  cases,  from  the  person  making  continued 


* There  are  a caste  of  robbers  in  Upper  India,  who  strangle  their  victim  by  means 
of  a cummerhand,  (a  hang  piece  of  cloth  worn  round  the  waist)  in  which  a knot  is 
cast,  and  this,  from  the  softness  of  the  cloth,  leaves  little  or  no  mark  ; they  generally 
throw  the  body  into  a tank,  or  well,  and  putridity  in  that  country  advances  so  rapidly, 
that  in  24  or  at  most  48  hours  after  death,  nothing  can  be  found  bv  which  the  cause 

I of  death  could  be  traced. — Editor. 

t Hargrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  4,  p.  495. 

* These  marks  are  occasionally  very  slight.  A young  oflicer  was  strangled  in  his 
bed  by  a soldier.  The  surgeon  of  the  regiment  could  find  only  -one  small  spot, 
which  the  murderer  afterwards  confessed  he  had  produced  by  violent  pressure  with 
his  thumb. — Metzger,  p.  579. 

i Smith,  p.  227.  ||  Hargrave’s  Stale  Trials,  vol*  6,  p.  816  and  834. 
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resistance,  and  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation  going  on  in 
some  measure  for  a longer  period  than  they  where  interrupted  at  once, 
as  in  the  instance  of  drowning,  or  the  effectual  application  of  a cord.”* 

In  the  case  of  a woman  who  had  been  strangled  per  munum,  by  two 
men,  Littre  found  the  tympanum  of  the  left  ear  lacerated,  and  from  it 
flowed  about  an  ounce  ofblood  ; the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  unusually 
turgid  ; red  blood  was  extravasated  in  the  ventricles,  and  also  on  the 
base  of  the  cranium  ; the  lungs  were  greatly  distended,  and  their  mem- 
brane very  vascular.  Not  more  than  an  ounce  of  blood  however  was 
contained  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  it  was  fluid  and  frothy, 
like  that  of  the  lungs.f 

As  to  the  question,  whether  strangulation  is  the  effect  of  suicide  or 
homicide,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a person 
to  destroy  himself  in  this  way,  since  his  hands  lose  their  strength  the 
mohient  compression  begins.  All  marks  of  violence  are  of  course  proofs 
of  homicide,  and  the  circular  marks  itself  is  prima  facie  evidence,  unless 
contradicted  by  positive  testimony. 

Whether  jt  is  possible  that  a man  has  strangled  himself,  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  appearances,  and  in  particular  the  position  of  the  body, 
and  the  history  of  his  state  of  mind.  The  following  cases  were  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Desgranges,  of  Lyons,  to  Foder&,  in  1811.  A man 
was  found  in  a hay-loft,  strangled  by  a handkerchief,  which  had  been 
tightened  by  a stick.  The  judicial  tribunal  consulted  the  Society  of 
Mediciue,  whether  this  was  a case  of  possible  suicide.  The  society 
replied,  that  it  was  possible ; and  Dr.  Desgranges  observes,  that,  in  a 
person  who  is  firmly  determined  to  destroy  himself,  it  might  be  accom- 
plished, by  producing  several  rapid  revolutions  of  the  stick,  and,  in  this 
way,  tightening  the  handkerchief  effectually  .J 

. In  another  case,  an  old  man,  in  the  hospital,  used  the  handle  of  a 
pet,  as  the  instrument  for  tightening  the  ligature.  He  was  found 
laying  on  the  bed,  with  jiis  face  turned  to  the  mattrass;  the  chin  was 
cut  by  the  pieces  of  the  pot;  the  head  was  dark-coloured;  the  face 
swelled ; the  lips  thickened  ; and  a sanguineous  saliva  issued  from  thg 
mouth- § 

I will  only  observe  on  these,  that  there  is  a bare  possibility  of  their 
being  instances  of  suicide,  and  that  all  similar  instances  require 
strong  proofs  to  obtain  our  assent  to  this  belief. 

5.  Of  persons  found  drowned. 

The  present  is  an  intricate,  as  well  as  interesting  subject.  I ap- 
proach it  with  diffidence,  and  can  only  promise  to  give  a faithful 
abstract  of  the  current  state  of  knowledge  concerning  it. 

The  leading  question  which  every  medico-legal  case  suggests  is. 
Whether  there  are  any  marks  that  distinguish  death  by  submersion, 

______ __ — — f 

* Smith,  p.  229.  t Foder£,  vol.  8,  R.  139.  Smith,  p.  229. 

J A navy  surgeon,  a friend  of  mine,  related  to  me  the  case  of  a Malay,  who,  on 
board  of  a man  of  war,  in  the  East  Indies,  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  commit 
*iiicjdc,  and.  at  last  succeeded  by  the  means  alluded  to  in  the  text.  He  tied  a hand- 
kerchief round  his  neck,  and  with  a small  stick  twisted  it  several  times,  and  then 
secured  it  behind  his  ear  to  prevent  its  untwisting.  Jealousy  was  the  cause  assigned, 
for  the  act. — Editor. 

§ Fodnri,  vol.  8,  p.  178. 
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from  death  previous  to  Submersion  ? or,  in  other  words,  whether  a per- 
son was  thrown  when  alive,  or  after  dVath,  into  the  water? 

1 shall  arrange  my  remarks  on  this  in  the  following  order : first, 
state  the  ancient  doctrines ; and,  secondly,  those  most  commonly 
received  at  the  present  day.  It  will  theii  be  proper  to  comment  on 
the  different  marks,  and  show  to  what  qualifications  and  exceptions 
they  are  liable.  In  doing  this,  the  various  theories  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  from  drowning,  will  require  notice,  and  the  whole  subject  may 
be  then  applied  by  detailing  some  medico-legal  cases. 

I.  Ambrose  Par6  has  stated,  in  a few  words,  the  ancient  opinions 
on  this  subject.  He  observes,  that  a surgeon  will  find  the  following 
appearances  on  the  body  of  a person  who  has  been  thrown  into  the 
water,  while  living.  The  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  are  filled  with 
water — a glairy  mUcus  issues  from  the  nose,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
bleeding  from  it — there  is.  a frothy  appearance  about  the  mouth,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers  will  be  found  excoriated,  as  if,  in  dying, 
they  had  grasped  the  sand;  or  some  other  hard  substance.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who  have  been  thrown,  when  dead,  into  the  water, 
will  have  no  tumour  in  the  stomach  or  abdomen,  since  all  the  pas- 
sages to  them  were  closed  by  the  absence  of  inspiration  ; the  nose 
and  mouth  will  present  none  of  the  appearances  mentioned  above, 
nor  will  there  be  any  excoriation  of  the  fingers.* 

These  rules  were  considered  orthodox,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century ; and  Deveaux  reports  several  cases  which 
were  decided  according  to  them. 

II.  I believe  I shall  be  correct,  in  stating  that  the  following  marks, 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Mate,  are  recognized,  as  correct,  by  the  great  body 
of  modern  physiologists  ; With,  however,  certain  qualifications,  to  be 
hereafter  itieniiofied. 

Signs  that  a person  has  been  drowned  while  living . As  to  the 
external  appearance  Of  the  body. 

1.  The  eyes  are  half  open — the  pupils  much  dilated — the  skin  is 
remarkable  for  its  paleness,  originating  in  a spasm  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels— the  tongue  approaches  to  the  under  edges  of  the  lips,  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  nostrils,  are  covered  with  a frothy  mucus.  Occa- 
sionally, when  the  paleness  is  wanting,  the  head  will  be  bloated,  the 
face  red,  and  all  the  symptoms  which  denote  a determination  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  will  be  present. 

2.  The  excoriation  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers— dirt  or  sand  found 

under  the  nails.  * 

As  to  the  appearances  on  dissection. 

3.  A greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain. 

4.  The  right-side  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels  filled  with  blood,  and 
the  left  empty— the  lungs  dilated  and  filled  with  blood. 

5.  A watery  froth,  which  is  sometimes  bloody,  found  in  the  trachea 
and  bronchi®,  f 


* Quoted  by  Fodere,  vol.  3,  p.  80. 

a + ,™saPPear“ce  I should  look  upon  as  doubtful ; at  least,  I have  never  witnessed 
an,l  nrmtar  of  U'O  water,  on  the  rimu,  effectually  closes  it  while  life  remains, 
u mere  can  be  no  inhalation  when  that  is  extinct. — Editor. 
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6.  The  diaphragm  depressed  into  the  abdomen. 

7.  The  blood  in  a permanently  liquid  state,  and  oozes  from  the  body 
on  the  least  touch  of  the  scalpel. 

8.  Water  is  occasionally  found  in  the  stomach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  signs  that  denote  death,  previous  to  submer- 
sion, are, 

1.  The  presence  of  lesions  which  could  not  be  inflicted  under  water, 
such  as  the  marks  of  ecchymosis,  or  of  a cord  around  the  neck. — 
wounds  from  fire-arms,  or  the  traces  of  poisons. 

2.  The  absence  of  the  external  characters  mentioned  above. 

3.  The  absence  of  water,  or  foreign  substances,  in  the  trachea  and 
stomach. 

4.  The.  lungs  being  in  a state,  of  collapse,  and  not  gorged  with  blood 
— the  abdomen  flat,  and  the  diaphragm  in  a state  of  natural  tension. 

5.  The  blood  in  a coagulable  state.* 

III.  In  proceeding  to  review  the  signs  now  enumerated,  we  are 
immediately  struck  with  the  variety  that  is  observed  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  drowned.  The  countenances  of  many  are  pale, 
while  there  occur  cases  in  which  the  face  is  livid,  and  the  head  swelled. 
To  explain  this  difference,  Dr.  Desgranges  has  suggested,  that  there 
are  distinct  modes  of  death  operating  in  each.  One  of  them  he  deno- 
minates nervous  or  syncopal  a&pliyxia,  and  it  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
case  related  by  Plater.  A female,  convicted  of  infanticide,  was  con- 
demned to  be  drowned.  She  fainted  on  being  immersed  into  the 
water,  and  remained  there  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  On  being  drawn 
out,  she  recovered  her  senses. f This  class  will  be  characterized  by 
paleness,  in  consequence  of  a spasm  of  the  cutaneous  vessels.  Fear, 
or  the  coldness  of  the  water,  or  a blow  on  the  head  in  falling,  suspends 
as  it  were  the  vital  functions,  and  throws  the  nervous  system  into  a 
state  of  inaction. 

The  second  is  denominated  asphyxia  by  suffocation.  The  drowning 
person  wishes  to  respire,  and,  in  consequence,  a small  quantity  of  water 
enters  the  bronchi®,  mixes  with  the  air  in  them,  and  forms  the  frothy 
mucus  so  commonly  perceived.  The  lungs  are  in  this  case  totally 
unable  to  perform  their  functions.!: 

Dr.  Marc  has  added  a third  to  these,  which  he  styles  usphyxia  from 
cerebral  congestion,  and  refers  to  it  such  cases  as  are  marked  by  an 
apoplectic  habit,  or  where  persons  fall  into  the  water  when  in  a state  of 
intoxication,  or  with  a full  stomach. 

In  many  instances,  the  two  last  are,  in  his  opinion,  united,  and  suffo- 
cation and  apoplexy,  according  to  circumstances,  act  reciprocally 
either  as  the  essential  or  aggravating  cause  of  death. § It  is  in  these, 
of  course,  that  we  are  to  look  for  lividness  and  swelling  of  the  coun- 
tenance. 

If  then  we  take  the  above  division  into  consideration,  and  apply  it  in 


* Marc,  p.  172  to  182. 

+ Marc,  p.  165.  This  punishment  was  in  compliance  with  the  ancient  provisions 
of  the  Caroline  code.  The  criminal  was  put  into  a sack,  and  sunk  in^o  tile  water. 

$ Foder£,  vol.  2,  p.  296.  § Marc,  p.  166,  .169. 
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medico-legal  cases,  we  have  next  to  enquire  whether  the  external 
appearances  already  enumerated,  are  certain  diagnostics  of  submersion 
while  living.  To  a limited  extent  they  undoubtedly  are,  but  they  are 
also  liable  to  exceptions.  Fothergill  has  suggested,  as  a characteristic 
sign  in  these  cases,  that  the  eyes  are  found  half  open,  and  the  pupils 
very  much  dilated  ; but  this  enlargement,  of  the  pupils  may  have  origi- 
nated from  the  use  of  narcotics,  and  thus  death  may  have  preceded 
drowning.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  appearance  of  the  eyes. 
Spasmodic  diseases,  amongst  others,  will  leave  them  in  that  state. 
Again,  the  paleness  may  have  been  the  consequence  of  haemorrhage  or 
inanition.  Froth  at  the  mouth,  and  projection  of  the  tongue,  accom- 
pany convulsions  and  epilepsy  ; while  redness  of  the  visage,  and  swel- 
ling of  the  head,  are  the  most  common  signs  of  death  from  apoplexy.* 

The  excoriation  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  the  presence  of  dirt  or 
sand  under  thenails,  were  formerly  much  depended  upon,  and  Ambrose 
Pare  and  Bohn,  in  particular,  rely  greatly  on  it,  since  it  indicates, 
according  to  them,  the  last  efforts  of  the  living  individual  to  save  him- 
self from  death.  Like  the  last,  however,  it  is  rather  to  be  deemed  a 
supplementary  than  a conclusive  proof.  A man  may  fall,  during  a 
state  of  intoxication,  into  the  water,  and  never  make  an  effort  to  save 
himself,  or  he  may  be  in  a state  of  syncope  when  drowned.  No  mark 
of  exertion  will  then  be  found f — while,  on  the  other  hand,  a dead  body 
may,  from  being  thrown  from  a high  place,  contract  this  appearance  in 
rolling  over.  The  depth  of  water,  in  these  instances,  should  be  noticed, 
since  there  may  be  an  extinction  of  life  before  coming  at  the  bottom. 

While  then  the  external  signs  are  to  be  strictly  noticed,  but  not 
greatly  relied  on,  we  come  next  to  the  more  conclusive  marks,  drawn 
from  the  appearances  on  dissection. 

A greater  or  less  fullness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head,  together  ivith 
the  fullness  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  its  vessels,  has  been  much 
relied  upon  as  a sign  by  several  anatomists.  Hopflenstock,  a physician 
of  Prague,  in  his  dissection  of  the  drowned,  observed  constantly  a great 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels;  the  jugular  veins ; the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery — while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  left  side  of  the  heart  was  completely  empty.  This  led 
him  to  suppose,  that  the  stagnation  of  blood  in  these  vessels  was  the 
cause  of  death,  and  that  this  again  was  occasioned  by  the  cessation  of 
respiration. | Mahon  states,  that  he  observed  the  same  appearances  in 
his  dissections;  § and  Kite  and  Walter  have  confirmed  it  by  their  inves- 
tigations. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  brain  is  always  thus  gorged 
with  blood.  Certainly,  in  those  wjio  die  from  syncopal  asphyxia,  this 
mark  will  be  far  from  being  a striking  one  ; while,  on  the  contrary, 
should  apoplexy  have  taken  place  previous  to  drowninjr,  we  might 
expect  its  presence.  || 


* Marc,  p.  173.  + Mahon,  vol.  3,  p.  3. 

I I'oderi,  vol  3,  p.90.  § Mahon,  vol.  3,  p.  30. 

||  Goodwin  states,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  the  external  surface  of  the 
rain  is  of  a darker  colour  than  usual ; but  the  vessels  are  not  turgid  with  blood , nor 
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The  next  mark  is,  the  presence  of  a small  quantity  of  water,  very 
frothy,  and  sometimes  coloured  with  blood  in  the  trachea  and  bronchia:. 
This  has  been  a subject  great  speculation  among  physiologists,  and 
formerly  the  water  thus  found  in  the  lungs  and  stomach  was  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  death.  Becker,  a German  physician,  was  the  first  to 
controvert  this  opinion.  He  published  a work  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  he  denied  that  water  was  always 
present  in  these  organs,  and  illustrated  his  position  by  several  dissec- 
tions of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  by  experiments  on  animals.* *  Some 
distinguished  men,  as  Littre,  Senac,  and  Petit,  embraced  his  views, 
although,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  many  physiologists,  as 
Haller,  De  Haen,  and  Louis,  inclined  again  to  the  ancient  idea.t 

There  are,  however,  abundant  facts  on  record,  to  prove  that  this 
frothy  mucus  is  not  invariably  found.  Wepfer  and  Valdsmidt  did  not 
observe  it  in  an  animal  which  they  drowned.  Evers  made  a number  of 
experiments  at  Gottingen,  in  1753,  on  cats,  and  always  found  it,  but 
could  discover  none  in  the  bodies  of  two  persons  who  were  drowned 
when  intoxicated.^  Belloc  remarks,  that  he  has  not  found  it  in  cases 
where  persons  were  undoubtedly  drowned  while  living. § And  he  ex- 
plains this  variety,  by  suggesting  that  the  last  act  of  the  person  who 
falls  into  the  water,  may  be  either  inspiration  or  expiration.  If  the 
former,  a small  quantity  of  water  will  reach  the  lungs,  which,  mixing 
with  the  air  contained  there,  will,  by  the  succeeding  process  of  expira- 
tion, form  the  froth  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  last  movement 
be  expiration,  he  does  not  believe  that  the  water  can  reach  the  trachea, 
and  consequently  that  no  froth  will  be  formed. 

Foder6  suggests,  wit])  reference  to  a previous  division,  that  this  mark 
will  not  appear  in  the  syncopal  asphyxia,  or  asphyxia  from  cerebral  con- 
gestion, while  in  asphyxia  from  suffocation,  it  will  be  a constant  attend- 
ant. The  inhabitants  of  Geneva,  according  to  Dr.  Fine,  have  a very 
bad  habit  of  bathing  immediately  after  a full  meal,  and  in  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  classification,  should  drowning  occur,  it  might  not 
probably  be  found. 

The  most  received  opinion  on  this  point  is,  then,  the  following;  the 
presence  of  this  frothy  mucus  is  not  a certain  event,  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  an  essential  cause  of  death.  ||  As  long  as  there  is  sufficient 


are  there  any  works  of  extravasation  about  them.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  is, 
however,  according  to  him,  filled  with  black  blood  ; while  the  left  ventricle  is  only 
about  half  filled  with  blood  of  the  same  colour. — Enquiry,  p.  4 aqd  5. 

• This  work  is  published  in  the  Novellas  of  Valentini.  “ J.  C.  Beckeri  Paradoxum- 
Medico- Legale,  de  submersorum  morte,  sine  pota  aqua,  1704,”  p.299. — See  aL-o  a 
notice  of  this  work  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  24,  p.  2512.  Bohn,  of  Leipsic,  published 
an  essay  in  1711,  in  which  he  advanced  the  same  opinion. — See  Memoirs  of  Lite- 
rature, vol.  4,  p.  165. 

t De  Haen’s  Ratio  Medendi  Continuala,  130,  &c.  Louis'  Memoire  sur  les  Noyes. 

J Foderti,  vol.  3,  p.  93-94.  § Belloc,  p.  178. 

||  Dr.  Goodwyn  made  an  opening  into  the  trachea  of  a cat.  and  through  this  intro- 
duced two  ounces  of  water  into  the  lungs.  The  animal  had  immediately  a difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  a feeble  pulse.  But  these  symptoms  soon  abated,  and  it  lived 
several  hours  afterwards,  without  much  apparent  inconvenience.  After  this,  lie 
strangled  it,  and  found  two  ounces  and  a half  of  water  in  the  lungs. — Enquiry,  p.  17. 
Prof.  Mayer  has  lately  confirmed  this  opinion  by  numerous  experiments.  Among 
other  resaJts,  he  mentions,  that  “ animals  support  a considerable  quantity  of  liquid 
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strength  left,  the  epiglottis  will  resist  the  passage  of  the  water,  except 
the  slightest  quantity,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  small  quantity  is  taken 
In  during  the  last  inspiration,  mixes  with  the  pulmonary  mucus,  and 
produces  the  frothy  appearance. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  this  mark  does  not  accompany  other 
diseases,  and  causes  of  death?  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  thus 
been  occasionally  observed.  De  Haen  has  seen  it  in  the  body  of  a 
person  who  was  hung,  and  Mai*c  confirms  it  by  a case  which  he  himselt 
examined.  . 

In  those  who  die  from  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  violent  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, it  is  witnessed,  and  also  in  death  from  irrespirable  airs. 

These  facts  lessen  our  dependence  on  this  sigrt  to  a considerable 
degree,  and  it  will  be  wholly  weakened,  if  the  body  has  lain  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  water.  Putrefaction  soon  forms  a frothy  fluid, 
strongly  resembling  the  appearance  in  question.* 

As  to  another  difficulty  on  this  point,  viz.  whether  water  can  enter 
the  lungs  after  death,  there  does  not  seem  to  exist  much  doUbl.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  the  parts  will  be  in  such  close  contact,  that 
none  can  penetrate.  Fodere,  however,  inclines  to  the  opposite  belief, 
and  suggests,  that  when  the  body  h^  remained  for  some  time  in  the 
water,  and  putrefaction  commences,  it  will  enter  upon  hydrOstatical 
principles.  And  again,  although  the  muscles  about  the  larynx  and 
pharynx  are  ordinarily,  iri  such  cases,  in  a convulsed  and  constricted 
state,  yet  circumstances  may  occur,  to  leave  them  in  a relaxed  one. f 
But  he  refutes  his  own  opinion  by  a subsequent  remark.  Water,  when 
introduced  after  death,  can  never  mix  with  the  air  so  as  to  form  the 
peculiar  froth  in  question. J 

The  deduction  then  from  this  disquisition  is,  that  the  pretence  of  the 
frothy  mucus  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  deceased  was 
drowned  while  living,  provided  we  are  satisfied  that  death  has  not  hap- 
pened from  irrespirable  air,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  &c.  The  examination 
must  however  be  made  shortly  after  death,  and  before  putrefaction  has 
commenced.  The  proof  will  be  greatly  strengthened,  if  we  discover,  in 
the  bronchia?  or  lungs,  foreign  bodies  similar  to  those  contained  in'  the  '• 
water,  such  as  mud,  weeds,  &c.’  Lastly,  the  glottis  should  be  erect.  • 
These  are  the  qualifications  that  are  added  by  Dr.  Marc  to  this  test.  § It 


injected  into  the  lungs,  without  experiencing  mortal  symptoms  from  them.  Rabbits 
can  support  a dose  of  four  ounces  and  a half  in  24  hours.  But  these  injections  should 
be  performed  by  an  opening  made  into  the  trachea,  for  if  we  inject  these  fluids  by 
the  larynx,  they  excite  the  most  severe  symptoms  of  suffocation,  and  the  animal  soon 
sinks  under  it.  The  suspension  of  respiration  during  this  irritation  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  by  the  injection,  is  the  only  cause  of  death.”  Again.  * The  symptoms  of 
suffocation  which  arise  from  injections,  are  not' serious  when  wd  inject' purfe  water, 
but  they  become  so  when  we  take  thick  fluids,  for  example,  all.  which  obstruct  the 
esrial  passages,  or  some  chemic*! solutions,  which,  destroying  thepflrehchyma  of  the 
lungs,  prevent  the  oxydation  of  the  blood,  and  produce  extravasation^.???  blood  and  / 
inflammation  in  the  lobes  of  the  lung's.  The  fluids  and  solutions  injected  into  tho 
lungs,  are  absorbed  more  or  less  quickly,  according  to  their  nature  and' degree  of 
concentration.  The  absorption  is  in  general  very'-great,  but  less  in  youngandnewfy- 
born  animals  than  in  adults.” — Edin.  Med.  aiid  Stifg.  JOuYlial,  vol.  17,  p.‘  469. 

• Mahon,  vol.  g,  p.  5,  &c.  t Fodcrti,  vol.  3,  q.  98,  itfo.  * 

J Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.  111.  Belloc,  p.  180,  makes  a similar  observation. 

^ Marc,  p.  176.  1 ' 
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must  however  not  escape  our  recollection,  that  the  absence  of  this 
frothy  mucus  is  not  a conclusive  proof  that  the  individual  was  dead 
before  submersion. 

The  depression  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen  is  considered  bv 
Ilebenstreit  as  an  essential  character.  It  is  wanting,  according  to  him, 
in  those  who  are  drowned  after  death.  Probably  the  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  last  act  of  breathing  is  inspiration.  The  examination  with 
respect  to  it  should  always  be  made  early,  and  th£  proof  should  not  be 
deemed  of  much  value,  if  inflation  of  the  lungs  has  been  used  in  endea- 
vouring to  restore  life.* * * § 

Th e liquidity  of  the  blood  was . formerly  greatly  insisted  upon,  as  a 
mostjimportant  proof  of  death  by  drowning.  And  this  is  observed,  even 
in  the  vessels  which  enter  the  bones.  If  the  pericranium  be  separated, 
and  the  blood  be  taken  up  with  a sponge,  it  will  immediately  appear  in 
dotsalongthe  surface  of  the  bone.f  But,  (as  we  have  already  stated,) 
this  phenomenon  occurs  in  persons  found  dead  from  noxious  iubala- 
tions,  and  it  is  a consequence  of  poisoning  by  opium.  Its  diagnostic 
character  is  thus  affected,  and  Mahon  indeed  denies  its  invariable 
appearance,  and  observes,  that,  in  some  cases,  he  has  found  the  blood 
coagulated.  It  is  evidently  not  a sign  deserving  of  much  consideration.  J 

As  to  the  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is 
an  accidental  circumstance,  and  in  no  way  connected,  as  was  once  sup- 
posed, with  the  cause  of  death.  Goodwyn  and  Kite  have  proved,  by 
their  experiments,  that  a quantity  may  be  swaHowed  during  the  strug- 
gles of  a drowning  person,  but  there  are  also  cases  on  record,  where  none 
was  found. 

Senac  illustrated  this  subject  nearly  a hundred  years  ago,  by  detailing 
the  method  then  used  in  Paris  for  torturing  criminals,  and  under  which, 
the  subject  occasionally  died.  The  mouth  being  forcibly  kept  open 
with  a wedge,  and  the  nostrils  closed,  a great  quantity  of  water  was  « 
poured  into  the  person’s  throat.  Respiration  was  thus  prevented,  while 
the  irritation  of  the  trachea,  in  resisting  the  access  of  fluid,  caused  faint- 
ings,  convulsions,  violent  agitation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  rupture  of 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  spitting  of  blood,  and  death,  but  very  little  water 
entered  either  into  the  lungs  or  the  stomach  of  these  unfortunate  persons. 
On  dissection,  however,  the  usual  lesions  observed  in  death  from  submer- 
sion were  apparent.  § 


* Marc,  p.  177.  Fodera,  vol.  3,  p.  103.  The  former  intimates  a suspicion  that 
this  sign  may  also  ogcur  in  death  from  noxious  inhalations. 

t Marc,  p.  179. 

$ Marc  proposes  to  identify  this  appearance  by  the  following  marks : — In  death 
from  irrespirable  gas,  it  will  be  accompanied  with  a “ flerpnasie pulmonaire  plus  ou 
mains  legere,  qui  quelquefois  s'etend  jusqu'  au  bas  ventre  /’  and  after  poisoning, 
there  is  an  inflammation  more  or  less  intense  in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal. 
Both  are  characterized  by  a very  rapid  decomposition.  In  death  from  drowning,  r 
the  above  appearances  will  be  wanting,  and  putrefaction  does  not  come  on  so  rapidly. 
— Marc,  p.  180. 

§ Smith,  p.  210.  It  was  formerly  thought,  that  if  no  water  was  found  in  the 
stomach,  or  bronchia;,  death  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  drowning. — See  the 
subsequent  notice  of  the  trial  of  Spencer  Cowper. 

The  common  people,  who,  in  all  countries,  inherit  the  cast-off  prejudices  and  opi- 
nions of  their  better*,  are  still  of  the  same  opinion  ; and,  deeming  water  in  the  stomach 
and  lung*  the  symptom  most  to  be  dreaded  in  cases  of  drowning,  the  first  indication 
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While  then  it  is  possible  that  water  may  occasionally  be  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  those  who  have  been  drowned,  it  becomes  a question  of 
, some  interest,  whether  it  can  enter  after  death.  Experiments,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  proceeded,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  this.  Goodwyn  and 
Kite  never  found  any  in  the  intestines  of  animals  ; and  latterly  Dr.  Fine, 
of  Geneva,  has  ascertained  that  it  cannot  be  introduced  into  the 
stomachs  of  the  dead,  except  by  passing  an  elastic  sound  into  the  oeso- 
; phagus.  The  sides  of  that  canal,  when  in  a state  ot  inaction,  appear  to 
i be  in  close  contact.* * 

From  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  made,  it  is  obvious,  that  no 
single  proof  taken  separately  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  that  several 
must  be  united  in  order  to  arrive  at  a just  conclusion.  The  presence  of 
frothy  mucus  in  the  trachea,  is  undoubtedly  the  sign  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

It  is  not  necessary,  after  what  has  been  already  said,  to  enter  into  a 
disquisition  on  the  cause  of  death  by  drowning.  Opinions  have  varied 
greatly  at  different  times,  but  the  received  doctrine  at  present  is,  that 
the  extinction  of  life  is  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  respiration,  and  the 
exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  from  the  lungs.  Dr.  Cullen  seems  to  have 
been  among  the  first  who  promulgated  this  belief,  and  it  has  been  fully 
B sanctioned  by  subsequent  experiments.f 

As  to  the  marks  of  violence,  which  may  be  found  on  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned,  they  are  with  great  propriety  divided  by  Foder&  into: 
three  classes. 

1.  Those  which  are  totally  independent  of  any  connection  with  the 
circumstance  of  drowning.  Of  this  nature,  are  the  usual  signs  of 
poisoning — a regularly-formed  ecchymosis  around  the  neck,  indicative 
of  strangling,  or  wounds  inflicted  by  fire-arms,  or  cutting  instruments. 
All  these  lesions  have  an  essentially  distinct  character,  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  And  hence  the  evident  importance  of  examining  all 
bodies  drawn  from  the  water.  It  was  by  pursuing  such  an  investi- 
gation, that  Deveaux  discovered,  under  the  breast  of  a woman,  a wound 
which  had  penetrated  to  her  heart. 

2.  There  are  marks  of  violence  which  may  have  resulted  either 
from  accidents  attending  submersion,  or  from  previous  homicide,  and 
these  are  unequal,  irregular  wounds,  which  do  not  penetrate  far  into 
the  body — contusions,  fractures,  and  luxations.  In  all  such  instances, 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  height  from  which  the  person  has  fallen,  and 


of  cure,  therefore,  when  such  an  accident  occurs,  must  be  to  remove  it  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Accordingly,  when  a man  is  found  drowned,  the  first  process  adopted  is 
to  roll  him  about  in  a barrel,  to  dislodge  the  fluid,  which  they  look  upon  as  the 
origo  mali,  from  all  its  creeks  and  corners, and  then  to  hang  them  up  by  the  heels  to 
empty  it  out,  as  if  the  human  frame  were  as  simple  in  its  construction  as  a bucket. 
The  Humane  Society,  some  years  ago,  did  a good  deal  of  mischief,  by  giving  their 
I sanction,  in  a pamphlet,  on  the  means  of  restoring  suspended  animation,  to  the  anti- 
quated processes  of  throwing  tobacco-smoke  up  the  rectum,  &c. — Editor. 

* Marc,  p.  160.  We  should  recollect,  in  disputed  cases,  that  the  drowned  person 
may  have  drank  some  water  immediately  previous  to  submersion.  Compare  this 
I with  the  fluid  in  which  he  is  found. 

+ See  Letter  to  Lord  Cathcart,  by  William  Cullen,  M.  D.  Edin.  1784,  p.  6. 
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the  resistance  he  may  have  encountered.*  The  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  the  sharpness  of  the  banks,  may  also  have  caused  wounds.  The 
obstacles  which  might  have  "been  encountered  should  also  be  noticed. 
Dr.  Fine  remarks,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  numerous 
mills  erected  on  its  banks,  often  produce  most  shocking  wounds  on-' 
the  bodies  of  those  which  are  driven  against  the  stakes  in  the  stream,, 
or  are  drawn  into  the  machinery*! 

3.  Lastly,  there  may  be  lesions  received  after  death.  These  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  section  on  medico-legal  dissection. 
The  progress  of  putrefaction  deserves  particular  attention  in  this  case.J 

Before  proceeding  to  illustrate  this  subject  by  a few  examples,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  one  or  two  circumstances  which  may  become  objects 
of  enquiry.  The  buoyancy  of  bodies  in  the  water  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion,  and  facts  directly  opposite  to  each  other  have 
been  adduced.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a person,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  when  first  thrown  into  the  water,  will  sink,  unless  buoyed 
up  by  external  aid ; but  after  the  process  of  putrefaction  has  occa- 
sioned the  evolution  of  gaseous  matter,  to  render  the  body  specifically 
lighter  than  the  water,  it  will  rise  to  the  surface;  and  it  is  on  this 
principle  that  bodies  committed  to  the  deep  have  generally  weights 
affixed  to  them. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  body  may  float  at  first,  when  its  cavi- 
ties have  been  previously  filled  with  air;  and  it  is  also  an  opinion,  that, 
deep  water  is  more  favourable  for  this  than  shallow.  These,  however, 
are  circumstances  of  minor  importance.  § There  is  more  consequence 
attached  to  the  enquiry,  how  long  a body  has  lain  in  the  water.  There 
is  no  mode  by  which  this  can  be  accurately  ascertained,  except,  that 
of  circumstantial  calculation,  and  the  general  facts  which  we  men-  * 
tioned  when  noticing  the  subject  of  putrefaction.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, however,  to  recollect  that  the  animal  body,  by  laying  under  • 
water,  becomes  converted  into  a fatty  substance  termed  adijwcn'e,  and 
which  in  appearance  resembles  spermaceti. ||  Water  in  any  situation 
will  produce  this  change,  although  running  water  has  been  found  to 
do  it  more  rapidly.  The  question,  how  long  a time  is  necessary  to 
cause  this  change,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  enquiry.  H 

“ At  the  Lent  assizes  held  at  Warwick,  in  the  year  1805,  the  following 
cause  came  before  the  court.  A gentleman,  who  was  insolvent,  left 
his  own  house,  with  the  intention  (as  was  presumed  from  his  recent 


* " A few  years  ago,  a man  who  had  leaped  from  each  of  the  then  three  bridges 
into  the  Thames  with  impunity,  undertook  to  repeat  the  exploit  for  a wager.  Having, 
jumped  front  London-bridge,  lie  sunk,  and  was  drowned,  when  the  body  was  found, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  gone  down  with  the  arms  in  the  horizontal,  instead  of  the 
perpendicular  posture ; in  consequence  of  which,  both  of  them  were  dislocated  by  the 
fall  upon  the  water.” — Smith,  p.214. 

+ Marc,  p.  183.  J Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.  112  to  113.  §.  Smith,  p.  211-12. 

||  See  Dr.  Gibbes’  papers  on  Adipocire,  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  84,  p.  169  ; vol.  85,  p.  239. 

II  This  appearance  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  macerating  tub  of  a dissecting-room, 
where  there  is  but  little  water,  and  that  both  stagnant  and  seldom  changed ; bat  the 
process  of  its  formation  requires  a much  longer  time  to  effect  than  elsewhere. — Edit. 
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conduct  and  conversation)  of  destroying  himself.  Five  weeks  and 
four  days  after  that  period,  his  body  was  found  floating  down  a river. 
The  face  was  disfigured  by  putrefaction,  and  the  hair  separated  from 
j the  scalp  by  the  slightest  pull : but  the  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
firm  and  white,  without  any  putrefactive  appearance.  The  clothes  were 
; unaltered,  but  the  linen  was  exceedingly  rotten.  On  examining  the  body, 
j it  was  found  that  several  parts  of  it  were  converted  into  adipocire. 

1A  commission  of  bankruptcy  having  been  taken  out  against  the  de- 
ceased a few  days  after  he  left  home,  it  became  an  important  question 

I to  the  interest  of  his  family,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  living 
at  that  period.  From  the  changes  which  the  body  had  sustained,  it 
was  presumed  that  he  had  drowned  himself  on  the  day  he  left  home ; 
and,  to  corroborate  this  presumption,  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Gibbes,  of 
Bath,  was  requested,  who,  from  his  experiments  on  this  subject,  was 
better  acquainted  with  it  than  any  other  person.  He  stated,  on  the 
trial,  that  he  had  procured  a small  quantity  of  this  fatty  substance,  by 
immersing  the  muscular  parts  of  animals  in  water  for  a month,  and 
I that  it  requires  five  or  six  weeks  to  make  it  in  any  large  quantity. 
Upon  this  evidence,  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  was 
not  alive  at  the  time  the  commission  was  taken  out,  and  the  bankruptcy 
was  accordingly  superseded..”* 

IV.  Spencer  Cowper,  Esq.  a member  of  the  English  bar,  and 
three  other  individuals,  were  tried  at  the  Hertford  Assizes,  in  1699. 
for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Stout.  Mr.  Cowper  came  to  Hert- 
ford on  Monday,  the  13th  of  March,  and  shortly  after  visited  Mrs. 
Stout,  who  lived  with  her  mother,  of  the  same  name.  He  dined  with 
them,  and  staid  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  When  he  went  away,  he 
promised  to  return  and  lodge  there  that  night.  Accordingly,  at  nine 
o’clock  he  arrived,  eat  some  supper,  and  then  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Stout,  the  daughter.  They  were  alone  in  the  room,  Avhen 
she  called  a servant,  and  desired  her  to  make  a fire  in  his  chamber, 
and  to  warm  his  bed.  The  direction  was  attended  to,  and  in  about  a, 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  servant  heard  the  door  shut,  as  if  some  one  was 
going  out.  She  remained  above  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer, 
and  then  came  down  into  the  room.  Mr.  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Stout 
were  both  gone,  and  the  next  morning  she  was  found  dead,  and  floating, 
on  the  water.  Its  depth  was  about  five  feet,  and  her  body  was  about 
five  or  six  inches  under  it,  although  some  of  her  clothes  were  on  its 
surface.  Her  eyes  were  open, land  some  little  froth  issued  from  her 
mouth  and  nostrils.  The  body  was  not  tumified.  nor  were  any  bruises 
observed.  This  is.  the  testimony  of  the  individuals  who  took  the  body 
out  of  the  water. 

j Mr.  Dimsdale,  a surgeon,  was  sent  for  by  the  mother  to  view  the 
: body.  He  found  both  sides  of  the  neck,  swelled  and  black,  and  the 
! skin  between  her  breasts,  up  towards  the  collar-bone,  was  also  dark^ 

1 coloured.  The  left  wrist  was  slightly  bruised.  There  was,  however, 
no  circular  mark  round,  the  neck.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  inVes- 
i ligation  proceeded  no  farther. 


* Male,  p,  285-240, 
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On  the  28th  of  April,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stout,  her 
body  was  disinterred  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  The  medical  wit- 
nesses stated,  that  they  found  the  head  and  neck  so  much  putrefied, 
that  no  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  their  appearance.  The 
stomach  and  intestines  were,  however,  in  a sound  state,  as  were  also  > 
the  lungs.  Neither  of  them  was  putrefied,  and,  on  making  incisions 
into  them,  no  water  could  be  discovered. 

Drs.  Coatsworth,  Nailor,  Burnet,  and  Woodhouse,  with  Mr.  Babing- 
ton,  a surgeon,  deposed,  that  when  a person  is  drowned,  water  will  be 
taken  into  the  stomach  and  lungs  ; and,  as  none  was  found  in  this  case,, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  she  came  to  her  death  by  some  other  means. 

The  above  is  ah  abstract  of  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
On  the  part  of  Mr.  Cowper,  it  was  first  attempted  to  be  shown,  that, 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  body  was  owing  to  its  laying  sideways 
against  some  stakes  in  the  river.  These  prevented  its  complete  im- 
mersion under  water  ; and  a witness  also  mentioned,  that,  in  drawing 
the  body  out  of  the  water,  one  of  the  arms  rubbed  against  the  stakes, 
and  thus  probably  produced  the  injury  observed  on  it. 

Drs.  Sloane,  Garth,  Morley,  Wollaston,  and  Crell,  together  with 
William  Cowper,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  appeared  as  witnesses  for 
the  prisoner.  They  were  all  asked  concerning  the  circumstance  of  no 
water  being  found  in  the  body,  and  whether  this  disproved  the  proba- 
bility of  drowning.  Dr.  Sloane  considered  it  altogether  an  acciden- 
tal appearance  in  the  stomach,  and  not  necessarily  present  in  such 
cases. 

The  others  advanced  similar  opinions.  As  to  the  fluid  in  the  lungs, 
the  answers  were  not  very  definite ; but  it  was  insinuated  by  some,  that 
the  six  weeks  burial  might  have  dissipated  whatever  was  taken  in.* 

During  the  trial,  it  was  a subject  of  keen  enquiry,  whether  dead 
bodies  float  or  sink  when  thrown  into  the  water.  Seamen  were  sum- 
moned to  depose  on  this  point,  and  they  testified  that  weights  were 
fastened  in  order  to  produce  their  descent.  The  explanation  of  Dr. 
Garth  is,  however,  perfectly  satisfactory  on  this  point.  It  is  the  same 
which  is  mentioned  in  a former  page.  Weights  are  added  to  prevent 
the  buoyancy  when  putrefaction  commences.  In  answer  to  a question 
from  the  judge,  (Baron  Hatsell,)  Dr.  Garth  remarked,  that  the  body  of 
a strangled  person  might  possibly  float,  on  account  of  the  included 
air.  In  this  instance,  however,  there  was  no  proof  of  such  a cause  of 
death. 

Dr.  Crell  insisted  much  on  the  presence  of  the  frothy  mucus 
about  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  a proof  that  Mrs.  Stout  had  been 
drowned. 

The  coroner’s  jury  had  returned  a verdict  of  non  cojtipos  mentis,  and 
Mr.  Cowper,  on  the  trial,  attempted  to  prove  a previous  melancholy 
state  of  mind.  This,  of  course,  was  for  the  purpose  of  .rendering  it 
probable  that  suicide  had  been  committed. 

These  were  the  leading  medico-legal  facts  and  opinions  elicited  on 


* Dr.  Morley  suggested,  that  if  the  female  intended  to  destroy  herself,  she  might, 
by  keeping  her  breath,  only  take  in  a very  small  quantity  of  water. 
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the  trial,  and  the  jury,  after  remaining  out  about  half  an  hour,  brought 
in  a verdict  of  not  guilty.* 

A case  resembling  the  above,  in  several  particulars,  has  happened  in 
this  state. 

Levi  Weeks  was,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1800,  put  upon  his  trial, 
before  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  at  New-York,  for  the  murder  of 
Gulielma  Sands.  The  principal  circumstances  were  as  follow: — The 
deceased  and  the  prisoner  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Ring,  who  was 
a distant  relative  of  the  former.  She  received  attentions  from  the  pri- 
soner, and  told  Mrs.  Ring  that  she  was  to  be  married  to  him  on  Sun- 
day, the  22 d of  December,  1799.  When  the  evening  arrived,  she 
dressed  herself,  and  came  down  into  the  lower  room,  where  the  prisoner 
was.  Shortly  after,  she  again  went  up-stairs,  whither  Mrs.  Ring  fol- 
lowed her,  saw  her  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  take  her  muff  in  her 
hand.  While  in  this  state  of  preparation,  Mrs.  Ring  came  down-stairs 
into  the  room,  and  found  her  husband  and  Levi  sitting  together.  The 
latter  instantly  took  his  hat  and  went  out  into  the  entry,  and  the  moment 
the  door  opened,  Mrs.  Ring  heard  a walking  on  the  stairs,  and  directly 
a whispering  at  the  door.  She  soon  heard  them  walking  along,  and 
presently  the  front  door  opened,  and  the  latch  fell.  The  time  she  ac- 
curately fixed  at  about  ten  minutes  after  eight.  Weeks  returned  to 
his  lodgings  at  Ring’s  at  ten  o’clock.  Gulielma’s  body  was  found  in 
the  Manhattan  well,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1800. 

As  to  the  circumstantial  evidence,  I will  only  add  the  following.  It 
was  proved  by  a witness,  that  Weeks  had  spent  the  evening  with  him 
from  half-past  eight  until  ten ; and  again  it  was  testified,  that  it  took 
fifteen  minutes  to  walk  from  Ring’s  to  the  well. 

The  medico-legal  testimony  was  of  the  following  import.  The  body 
was  carefully  drawn  up,  so  as  not  to  touch  either  side  of  the  well. 
Her  hat,  handkerchief,  and  shoes  were  gone,  and  her  clothes  torn.  On 
the  right  hand  there  was  something  like  a bruise,  and  there,  were 
scratches  of  sand  upon  her  skin,  some  of  which  was  knocked  off,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  driven  forward.  The  right  foot  was  bare,  and 
somewhat  scratched  on  its  upper  part,  as  if  she  had  been  dragged  on 
the  ground.  Her  countenance  was  flushed,  and  her  arms  and  neck 
very  limber.  Drs.  Prince  and  Mackintosh  examined  the  body  before 
the  coroner’s  jury,  on  the  3d  January.  It  was  ascertained  that  she 
was  not  pregnant.  The  scarf-skin  of  the  face  was  scratched  as  if  with 
gravel,  and  there  was  a bruise  on  the  knee.  There  was  a livid  spot 
on  the  breast,  but  none  on  the  neck.  In  the  body,  a small  quantity 
of  water  was  discovered.  Both  these  gentlemen  deposed,  that,  in  their 
opinion,  all  the  appearances  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  her  having  been  drowned. 


* Margrave's  State  Trials,  vol.  5,  p.  193  to  231.  This  case  gave  rise  to  several 
bitter  pamphlets,  in  which  the  whole  course  of  testimony  was  reviewed,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  Mrs.  Stout  and  Mr.  Cowper  were  treated  with  little  mercy. — See  vol.  8, 
p.485  to  512.  The  opponent  of  Mr.  Cowper  accuses  him  or  his  accomplices,  in 
broad  terms,  of  having  felled  her  with  a blow  under  the  ear,  and  then  strangling  her 
with  his-hand.  Such  an  opinion  is  however  hardly  tenable,  as  Dimsdale  and  Camlin 
both  stated,  that  the  stagnation  of  blood  which  was  present  did  not  materially  differ 
from  what  is  usually  observed  in  the  drowned 
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Dr.  Hosack  saw  the  body  on  the  day  it  was  interred.  He  was  i 
struck  with  the  unusual  redness  of  the  countenance,  and  upon  looking: 
at  the  neck,  observed  three  or  four  dark-coloured  spots,  of  an  irregular 
shape,  but  not  in  an  exact  line.  The  largest  were  about  an  inch  and  i 
an  half,  and  the  smallest  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  He  was- 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  these  were  marks  of  violence  done  to  the- 
neck,  and  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  com- 
mitted on  one’s  own  person.  Other  witnesses  had  also  observed  these- 
spots  on  the  neck. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  Dr.  Hosack  was  again  called,, 
and  asked  whether  there  was  any  explanation  by  which  the  medical  1 
testimony,  apparently  so  discordant,  could  be  reconciled.  He  replied,, 
that  it  might,  in  either  of  two  ways.  First,  the  spots  were  probably 
not  so  visible,  when  the  body  was  first  taken  out  of  the  wateT,  as  after 
it  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days.  The  gradual  progress; 
of  putrefaction  might  have  developed  this  appearance  in  the  injured 
part.  Secondly,  when  she  was  first  taken  out  of  the  well,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  the  neck  and  collar-bone  were  broken.  As 
Dr.  H.  did  not  see  her  until  the  day  of  interment,  it  is  .possible  that 
, the  frequent  turning  and  bending  of  the  head,  and  the  repeated  exami- 
nations of  the  neck,  to  ascertain  the  injury  done  to  the  collar-bone, 
rfirght  have  produced  the  spots  in  question,  and  as  the  body  had  been 
dead  for  several  days,  a little  violence  might  have  produced  a rupture 
of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  and  a consequent  effusion  under  the  skin. 

The  prisoner  was  acquitted.* 

I cannot  avoid  venturing  a single  remark  on  this  case.  The  prisoner 
was  doubtless  innocent,  but  there  are  strong  proofs  to  my  mind,  that 
the  deceased  suffered  violence,  previous  to  falling  or  being  thrown 
into  the  well.  The  weather  was  undoubtedly  cold,  (it  was  during  the 
holidays,)  and  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  during  immersion,  must 
unquestionably  have  been  very  slow.f  The  coroner’s  jury  viewed  the 
body  on  the  day  after  it  was  drawn  up.  Dr.  Hosack,  and  other  wit- 
nesses, sometime  thereafter.  Is  it  not  probable  that  exposure  to  the 
air  developed  these  marks  of  injury,  and  do  not  these  marks  indicate 
strangulation  previous  to  immersion  ? 


* Report  of  the  trial  of  Levi  Weeks,  &c.  taken  in  short-hand  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  (Wm.  Coleman,  Esq)  8vo.  N.  York,  1800. — In  the  Causes  Celdbres,  par 
Mejan,  vol.  5,  p.  127,  a case  is  related,  of  an  individual  taken  from  the  water, 
around  whose  body  a bag  containing  several  large  stones  was  suspended.  Distinct 
marks  of  compression  were  observed  in  the  neck,  and  on  dissecting  through  the  skin, 
blood  was  found  effused  in  situations  corresponding  to  the  external  ecchymosis. 
One  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  was  luxated.  The  accusation  was,  that  he  had  been' 
strangled  previous  to  the  immersion  ; while  the  defence  set  up  rested  on  various 
proofs  of  previous  insanity ; and  it  was  insinuated  that  the  luxation  might  have  origi- 
nated from  the  fall  into  the  well.  The  jury  (Feb.  12,  1808,)  acquitted  the persons 
accused,  but  certainly  no  proofs  need  be  stronger  to  determine  the  fact  of  murder 
previous  to  submersion. 

+ On  the  19th  of  Jan.  1810,  the  lion.  Mr.  F.den,  son  of  Lord  Auckland,  was 
missin<>- ; and,  in  March  following,  his  body  was  found  in  the  Thames.  Mr.  Holt, 
surgeon,  gave  his  opinion  to  the  coroner's  jury,  that,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  a 
body  « light  be  a month  or  five  weeks  i»  the  water,  without  becoming  putrid.— Edin. 
Ann.  Reg.  vol.  3,  part  2,  p.  43. 
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There  is  a second  question  belonging  to  this  subject,  which  is  no  less 
intricate  than  the  first.  Was  the  drowning  the  effect  of  accident,  of 
suicide,  or  of  homicide  ? 1 can  offer  but  a few  observations  on  it. 

We  should  enquire  particularly  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the  body 
is  found — notice  whether  the  stream  is  rapid  or  still  water,  and 
■whether  its  banks  are  precipitous  or  sliding.  Ascertain  whether  the 
individual  has  laboured  under  near-sightedness,  vertigo,  or  symptoms 
of  insanity.  The  bruises  on  the  body  should  be  examined,  and  a 
minute  dissection  be  made.  We  should,  however,  recollect,  that  the 
person  may  have  precipitated  himself  into  the  water,  and  struck  against 
a stone  or  other  hard  substance,  and  the  body  may  have  thus  been 
wounded.*  In  other  cases,  accidental  circumstances  may  clear  up  the 
subject,  as  the  marks  of  footsteps  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and 
substances  found  grasped  in  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  that  have  evi- 
dently been  seized  while  paking  resistance. t 

It  is  an  opinion  with  some  writers,  that  less  water  is  found  in  the 
lungs  of  suicides  than  in  those  who  are  drowned  by  accident,  or  wil- 
fully; but  this  is  evidently  uncertain  and  unfounded. 

In  March,  1806,  a young  woman  at  Little  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire, 
made  away  with  herself,  by  breaking  a hole  in  the  ice  upon  a pond, 
and  thrusting  her  head  in,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  remained  out. 
This  situation  repelled  the  idea  either  of  force  or  of  accident.}: 

In  1776,  a young  man,  named  Paulet,  of  a violent  and  gloomy 
temper,  Avas  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a well.  Strong  suspicions 
attached  to  two  individuals.  The  medical  reporters  stated  that  they 
found  sand  under  the  nails  of  Ids  hands  ; a circular  mark  on  his  ankle- 
bones,  external  contusions  on  the  head,  and  particularly  above  the  left 
superciliary  ridge,  and  some  cuts  on  the  top  of  the  scalp.  On  opening 
the  thorax,  the  whole  extent  of  the  trachea  down  to  the  lungs  was 
found  filled  with  frothy  mucus,  and  the  stomach  was  half  full  of  a 
whitish  wat£r.  They  considered  these  as  marks  of  death  by  drowning. 
It  was  proved  that  the  well  was  so  surrounded  by  houses,  that  the 
slightest  noise  at  it  would  have  been  immediately  heard,  and  it  was 
also  constructed  with  sharp  and  heavy  stones.  The  marks  on  the 
ankle-bones  were  alone  of  a doubtful  nature,  but,,  as  Paulet  had  been 
melancholy,  and  refused  sustenance  for  several  days,  and  every  other 
circumstance  could  be  satisfactorily  explained,  the  parliament  of  Tou- 
louse liberated  the  accused,  and  agreed  that  suicide  had  been  com- 
mitted^ 

One  would  imagine,  says  Dr.  Smith,  that  if  a person  be  taken  out 
of  the  water,  tied  hand  and  foot,  there  need  b«  no  hesitation  about 
inferring  that  he  had  been  forced  into  that  situation;  yet  a probable 
instance,  to  the  contrary,  happened  lately  in  London. 


* Male,  p.  2S6. 

t “ In  the  case  of  Mr.  Taylor,  aged  20,  who  was  murdered  at  Hornsey,  in  Dec. 
I 1818,  mark*  o£footsteps,  deep  in  the  ground,  were  discovered  near  the  New  River  ; 
( and,  on  taking  out  the  body,  the  hands  were  found  clenched,  and  contained  grass, 
j which  lie  had  seized  from'  the  sidb  of  the  Water.”- — Smith,  p.  215. 

t Smith,  p.  275.  § Foderfe,  vol.  3,  p.  127,  from  the  Causes  Cilibret. 
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In  June,  1816,  the  body  of  a gauging  instrument-maker,  who  had 
been  missing  for  some  days  from  his  home,  was  discovered  floating 
down  the  Thames.  On  being  taken  out,  his  wrists  were  found  tied 
together  and  made  fast  to  his  knees,  which  were  in  like  manner  secured 
to  each  other.  He  had  been  in  a state  of  mental  derangement  for  two 
years.  The  cord  with  which  he  had  tied  himself  was  recognized  as 
one  that  had  hung  from  the  ceiling  over  his  bed,  and  by  which  he  used 
to  raise  himself  up,  as  he  had  been  confined  to  bed  for  some  weeks. 
He  was  a good  swimmer,  and  it  was  presumed  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  prevent  himself  from  employing  that  power.  The  verdict  in 
this  case  was  “ found  drowned.”* 

6.  Of  persons  found  smothered. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  concerning  this  species  of  suffocation, 
and  I introduce  it  only  because  l would  not  omit  a notice  of  any  cause 
of  death. 

Smothering  is  the  covering  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  any  way,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  It  happens  most  fre- 
quently with  children,  either  as  an  accident  or  a crime — and,  in  the 
former  case,  from  overlaying  them,  as  it  is  called.  This  occurs  by  a 
pillow,  bolster,  or  bed-clothes,  coming  in  contact  with  their  face  in  such 
a manner  that  their  struggles  cannot  remove  it. 

Adults,  in  a sta4e  of  intoxication,  or  debility,  may  also  be  destroyed 
by  getting  into  a position  which  prevents  the  transit  of  air  to  the  lungs, 
and  then  being  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  It  will  seldom  be  used 
as  an  instrument  of  homicide,  since  a moderate  degree  of  resistance 
can  generally  prevent  its  effectual  application. 

Death,  in  these  cases,  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  lungs  being  prevented,  and  we  must,  of  course, 
expect  to  find  correspondent  proofs  on  dissection.  But  marks  of  ex- 
ternal violence  will  not  generally  be  perceived. 

Dr.  Smith  also  adverts  to  a mode  of  suicide,  said  to  be  practised  by 
negroes,  which  is,  that  of  doubling  back  the  tongue  and  swallowing  it 
down  into  the  fauces  so  low,  as  completely  to  choke  the  individual. 
This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  way  of  ending  life. 

In  death  by  smothering,  circumstantial  evidence  must  be  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  event  has  been 
produced  by  crime  or  accident.  Tumours  pressing  on  the  organs  of 
respiration,  or  foreign  bodies  found  in  the  trachea  or  oesophagus,  are  of 
course  indications  of  accidental  death. f 

7.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  wounds. 

The  general  course  of  investigation,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  has  been 
laid  down  in  the  section  on  medico-legal  dissection,  and  we  have  only 
to  consider  the  important  question,  whether  the  wounds  are  the  result 
of  suicide,  of  accident,  or  of  homicide. 

I must  preface  my  remarks  by  observing,  that  in  legal  medicine  the 


* Smith,  p.  276. 


t Ibid.  p.  229  to  232.  Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.  177% 
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term  wound,  is  used  in  a much  more  comprehensive  sense  than  in 
surgery.  In  the  latter,  it  means  a solution  of  continuity;  in  the 
former,  injuries  of  every  kind  that  affect  either  the  hard  or  the  soft 
parts,  and  accordingly  under  it  are  comprehended  bruises,  contusions, 
fractures,  luxations,  &c. 

The  preliminary  object  necessary  in  these  cases,  is  to  enquire  into 

I the  appearances  on  the  body,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  belong  to 
ecchyuiosis,  or  sugillation.  The  distinction  between  these  has  already 
been  stated.  We  should  then  pay  great  attention  to  the  following 
circumstances:  the  situation  in  which  the  wounded  body  is  found — 
the  position  of  its  members,  and  the  state  of  its  dress — the  expression 
of  countenance — the  marks  of  violence,  if  any  be  present  on  the  body 
■ — the  redness  or  suffusion  of  the  face.  This  last  is  important,  as  it 
may  indicate  violence,  in  order  to  stop  the  cries  of  the  individual. 
The  quantity  of  blood  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  clothes,  should  be  no- 
ticed, and,  in  particular,  the  nature  of  the  wound,  its  depth  and  direc- 
tion. In  a case  of  supposed  suicide,  by  means  of  a knife,  or  pistol,  the 
course  of  the  wound  should  be  examined,  whether  it  be  upwards  or 
downwards;  and  the  length  of  the  arm  should  be  compared  with  the 
direction  of  the  injury.  Ascertain  whether  the  right  or  left  arm  has 
been  used,  and  as  the  former  is  most  commonly  employed,  the  direc- 
tion should  correspond  with  it,  and  be  from  right  to  left. 

When  a wound  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  accident,  we 
may  enquire  into  the  probability  of  this,  by  comparing  the  stature  of 
the  body  with  the  person  who  caused  the  accident,  and  thus  ascertain 
whether  the  wound  could  have  been  received  in  its  existing  direction. 
The  place  where  the  accident  has  happened,  and  a comparison  of  the 
instrument  used  with  the  injury  inflicted,  may  also  give  useful  light. 

When  a person  is  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a precipice,  or  appears 
to  have  fallen  from  any  height,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  frac- 
tures, irregular  wounds,  and  contusions,  would  be  present. 

Madmen  and  suicides,  it  must  be  remembered,  often  inflict  the  most 
painful  and  extraordinary  wounds  on  themselves.  In  suspected  cases’, 
wt  should  ascertain  the  previous  history  of  the  deceased,  his  state  of 
mind,  and  worldly  situation.  The  countenance  should  also  be  noticed. 
In  suicides,  it  is  usually  haggard,  the  eyes  are  sunk ; and  this*  phy- 
siognomy continues  while  a spark  of  vitality  remains  in  the  body, 
lhose,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  the  victims  of  assassination,  have  a 
degree  of  paleness  and  fear  imprinted  on  their  visage.* 

!.  These  directions,  though  they  may  appear  minute,  are,  notwithstand- 
■ mg,  important,  inconsequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  the 
tact  that  there  is  scarcely  any  description  of  wound  which  may  not  be 
m icte  by  an  individual  on  himself.  Some,  however,  may  be  excepted, 
ias  when  a.  person  has  been  wounded  by  a small  and  sharp-pointed  in- 
ibehind*11  m ^ S^'na^  marrow>  and  generally  indeed  all  wounds  from 

Fire-arms  are  frequently  used  as  an  instrument  of  death,  and  here 


* Fodcrfc,  vo'.  3,  p.  181  to  188. 
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some  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  wound.  If  the 
ball  has  passed  through  the  body,  it  is  probable  that  the  murderer  was 
near,  or  that  the  individual  inflicted  it  on  himself.  We  cannot,  however 
rest  much  on  this  fact.  'I he  direction  is  of  more  importance:  “ It 
may  be  taken  for  granted/’  says  Dr.  Smith,  “ that  if  the  weapon  has 
been  introduced  into  the  deceased’s  mouth,  and  there  discharged,  it 
has  not  been  done  by  another.” 

Collateral  circumstances  will  also  throw  some  light.  Two  cases 
have  lately  happened,  the  one  in  England,  and  the  other  in  France, 
where  the  wadding  was  examined,  and  discovered  to  have  been* torn i 
from  paper  found  in  the  possession  of  the  murderer.*  Again,  a man 
was  found  shot,  and  his  own  pistol  lay  near  him,  from  which  circum- 
stance, (and  no  person  having  been  seen  to  enter  or  leave  the  house  off 
the  deceased,)  it  was  concluded  that  he  had  destroyed  himself;  but  on; 
examining  the  ball  by  which  he  had  been  killed,  it  was  found  too  large: 
ever  to  have  entered  that  pistol:  in  consequence  of  which  discovery,, 
suspicion  fell  upon  the  real  murderers.-)-  Authors  have  also  mentioned  I 
the  discoloration  of  the  fingers  from  the  combustion  of  the  powder  in  i 
the  pan,  as  a mark  of  suicide,  and  it  is  certainly  an  important  sign,  but: 
a crafty  assassin  might  also  have  recourse  to  it.J 

A few  cases  will  form  the  best  commentary  on  the  remarks  now 
made. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1792,  S.  D.  aged  about  thirty  years,  andl 
of  a robust  constitution,  became  intoxicated  at  an  inn  near  Morges  in: 
Switzerland,  and  in  a room  heated  very  warm  by  a German  stove.. 
At  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  he  left  this  place  quite  drunk,  in  order  to: 
return  hontfe,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  half  a league.  The  weather: 
was  cold,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow.  The  next  morning  this? 
man  was  found  dead  at  the  side  of  a ditch,  within  a small  distance  from 
his  dwelling.  A report  soon  circulated  that  he  had  been  assassinated, 
and  a medical  man,  who  saw  the  body,  asserted  the  certainty  of  it. 
The  supposed  murderer  was  already  pointed  out,  when  Dr.  Desgranges, . 
who  then  resided  at  Morges,  was  ordered  to  inspect  the  body. 

No  traces  of  injury  were  found,  nor  indeed  any  contusions,  until  in  . 
turning  the  head  from  the  left  to  the  right  side,  an  oblique  wound, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  externally,  was  discovered,  situated* 
below  the  under-jaw,  and  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  larynx.  On  intro- 
ducing the  little  finger  into  this  aperture,  its  size  internally  was  found: 
greater  than  its  external  appearance  indicated.  Its  depth  was  about1 
one  inch,  and  extended  to  the  oesophagus  and  top  of  the  trachea.  The. 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  stained  with  blood,  as  was  also  the  snow -j 
on  which  he  lay. 

' As  the  wound  which  presented  itself  did  not  resemble  any  inflictedi 
by  ordinary  instruments,  Dr.  Desgranges  was  led  to  the  opinion,  that  i 
the  injury  was  caused  by  a kind  of  auger  which  the  deceased  had  taken  : 
with  him  from  the  tavern,  and  which  he  had  held  under  his  arm,  w’ith 


* Smith,  p.  2S0-281. 
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the  handle  backwards.  This  was  found  laying  at  the  side  of  the  man, 
; covered  with  clotted  Wood.  The  truth  of  the  conjecture  was  confirmed 

I by  opening  the  wound,  and  putting  the  auger  into  it,  when  it  was 
found  to  apply  completely.  On  further  dissection,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  left  carotid  had  been  wounded,  and  that  hence  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  had  been  the  hemorrhage  from  it.  These  facts  seemed 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  its  being  an  accident,  and  it  was  also  sup- 
posed, that,  in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  auger  on  which  he  had 
fallen,  he  had  moved  it  round,  and  thus  made  the  internal  wound 
larger  than  the  external.* 

In  1813,  some  excitement  was  caused  in  England  on  account  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Sellis,  a servant  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  simultaneous  injury  received  by  his  Royal  Hjghnes^.  Sir 
Everard  Home  published  a declaration  on  this  subject,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  Sellis  committed  suicide,  after  attempting  the  life 
of  the  Duke.  “ I visited  the  Duke,”  says  Sir  Everard,  “ upon  his 
being  wounded,  and  found  my  way  from  the  great  hall  to  his 
apartment,  by  the  traces  of  blood  which  were  left  on  the  passages 
and  staircase.  I found  him  on  the  bed,  still  bleeding — his  shirt 
deluged  with  blood,  and  the  coloured  drapery  above  the  pillows 
sprinkled  with  blood  from  a wounded  artery,  which  puts  on  an  ap- 
pearance that  cannot  be  mistaken  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  This 
could  not  have  happened,  had  not  the  head  been  laying  on  the  pillow 
when  it  was  wounded.  The  night  ribbon,  which  was  wadded,  the  cap, 
scalp,  and  skull,  were  obliquely  divided,  so  that  the  pulsations  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  could  be  distinguished.  While  dressing  these 
wounds,  a report  came  that  Sellis  was  dead.  I went  to  his  apartment 
— found  the  body  laying  on  his  side  on  the  bed,  without  his  coat  and 
neckcloth — the  throat  cut  so  effectually,  that  he  could  not  have  sur- 
vived a minute  or  two.  The  length  and  direction  of  the  wound  was 
such  as  left  no  doubt  of  its  being  given  by  his  own  hand : any  struggle 
would  have  made  it  irregular.  He  had  not  even  changed  his  position 
— his  hands  lay  as  they  do  in  a person  who  has, fainted;  they  had  no 
marks  of  violence  upon  them — his  coat  hung  upon  a chair,  out  of  the 
reach  of  blood  from  the  bed — the  sleeve,  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder, 
was  sprinkled  with  blood  quite  dry , evidently  from  a wounded  artery , 
and  from  such  kind  of  sprinkling,  the  arm  of  the  assassin  of  the  Duke' 
of  Cumberland  could  not  escape.”-}- 

. Having  mentioned  a case  of  accident,  and  another  of  probable  sui- 
cide, I will  now  state  one  of  homicide.  The  case  was  found  reported 
among  the  papers  of  Sir  John  Maynard,  an  eminent  English  lawyer, 
and  is  stated  by  him  to  have  occurred  in  the  fourth  vear  of  Charles  l! 

1 It  happened  in  Hertfordshire. 

Jane  Norkott  was  found  dead  in  her  bed — her  throat  cut,  and  the 
I kmfe  sticking  in  the  floor.  Two  females  and  a man  slept  in  the  adjoining 
1 room,  and  they  deposed,  that,  the  night  before,  she  went  to  bed  with 


* Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.  190.  The  case  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Desgranges. 
+ Edin.  Ann.  Register,  vol.  6,  part  2,  p.  19.  Smith,  p.  284, 
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her  child,  her  husband  being  absent,  and  that  no  person  after  that  time 
came  into  the  house.  The  coroner’s  jury  gave  a verdict  of  felo  de  se. 
But  a suspicion  being  excited  against  these  individuals,  the  jury,  whose 
verdict  was  not  yet.  drawn  up  in  form,  desired  that  she  might  be  taken 
up;  and  accordingly,  thirty  days  after  her  death,  she  was  taken  up, . 
and  the  jury  charged  them  with  the  murder.  They  were  tried  at  the 
Hertford  assizes,  and  acquitted;  but  so  much  against  evidence,  that 
Judge  Harvey  let  fall  his  opinion,  that  it  were  better  an  appeal  were 
brought,  than  so  foul  a murder  should  escape  unpunished.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, an  appeal  was  brought  by  the  child  against  his  father , . 
grandmother,  aunt,  and  her  husband  Okeman. 

The  evidence  adduced  was,  “ that  she  lay  in  a composed  manner: 
in  her  bed — the  bed-clothes  not  at  all  disturbed,  and  her  child  by. 
her  in  bed.  Her  throat  was  cut  from  fear  to  ear,  and  her  neck, 
broke.  There  was  no  blood  in  the  bed,  saving  a tincture  of  blood  on. 
the  bolster,  whereon  her  head  lay,  but  no  substance  of  blood  at  all. 
From  the  bed’s  head,  there  was  a stream  of  blood  on  the  floor,  which  i 
ran  along  until  it  ponded  in  the  bendings  of  the  floor.  It  was  a very, 
great  quantity,  and  there  was  also  another  stream  of  blood  on  the  floorr 
at  the  bed’s  foot,  which  ponded  also  on  the  floor  to  a very  great  quan- 
tity; but  no  continuance  or  communication  of  blood  of  either  of  these 
two  places  from  one  to  the  other,  neither  upon  the  bed — so  that  she 
bled  in  two  several  places ; and  it  was  deposed,  that  in  turning  up  the 
mat  of  the  bed,  there  were  clots  of  congealed  blood  in  the  straw  of  the 
mat  underneath.  The  bloody  knife  was  found  in  the  morning  sticking: 
in  the  floor,  a good  distance  from  the  bed  ; but  the  point  of  the  knife,, 
as  it  stuck,  was  towards  the  bed,  and  the  haft  from  the  bed.  Lastly,, 
there  was  the  print  of  a thumb  and  four  fingers  of  a l^t  hand. 

Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  chief-justice.  How  can  you  know  the  print  of  a; 
right  hand  from  that  of  the  left  in  such  a case  }-—Witness.  My  Lord,  it: 
is  hard  to  describe ; but  if  it  please  the  honourable  judge  to  put  his  left 
hand  upon  your  left  hand,  you  cannot  possibly  place  your  right  hand, 
in  the  same  posture  ; which  being  done,  and  appearing  so,  the  defend- 
ants had  time  to  make  their  defence,  but  gave  no  evidence  to  any 
purpose.” 

The  jury  brought  in  all  guilty  except  Okeman,  and  they  were  exe- 
cuted, but  made  no  confession.* 


* Hargrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  10,  appendix  No.  2,  p.  29.  The  above,  however, 
are  not  the  only  remarkable  circumstances  in  this  case.  Because  the  evidence,” 
says  Sir  John  Maynard, ,!  was  so  strange,  I took  exact  and  particular  notice,  and  it . 
was  as  follows ; An  ancient  abd  grave  person,  minister  to  the  parish  where  the  fact  was  ■ 
committed,  being  sworn  to  give  evidence,  according  to  custom,  deposed,  “ That  the 
body  being  taken  up  out  of  the  grave,  thirty  days  after  the  party's  death,  and  lying 
on  the  grass;  and  the  four  defendants  being  present,  were  required  each  of  them  to 
touch  the  dead  body.  Okeman’s  wife  fell  upon  her  knees,  hnd  prayed  God  to  show 
tokens  of  her  innocency.  The  appellant  did  touch  the  dead  body,  whereupon  the 
brow  of  the  dead,  which  before  was  of  a livid  and  carrion  colour  (in  terminis,  the 
verbal  expression  Of  the  witness ,)  began  to  have  a dew,  or  gentle  sweat  arise  on  it, 
which  increased  by  degrees,  till  the  sweat  ran  down  in  drops  on  the  face;  the  brow 
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Whether  these  were  the  guilty  persons  or  not,  it  is  certainly  proved 
most  incontestibly  that  the  female  was  murdered.  . 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  10th  ot  July, 
1683,  on  acliarge  of  high-treason,  and,  on  the  13th,  was  found  deac  in 
his  chamber,  with  his  throat  cut.  A coroner’s  jury  was  summoned,  but 
before  they  were  impannelled,  the  Earl  s body  was  taken  out  ot  the  c o- 
set  where  it  lay,  and  stript  of  its  clothes.  These  were  carried  away, 
and  the  closet  washed.  And  when  one  of  the  jury  insisted  upon  seeing 
his  clothes,  the  coroner  was  sent  for  into  another  room,  and,  upon  his 
return,  told  the  jury  it  was  my  Lord  s body , and  not  Jus  clothes , they 
were  to  sit  upon.  Before  the  jury,  two  surgeons,  Sherwood  and  An- 
drews, deposed  as  to  the  wound.  Sherwood  stated,  that  the  aspena 
arteria  and  the  gullet,  with  the  jugular  arteries,  weie  all  divided, 
Andrews  said,  that  the  throat  was  cut  from  one  jugular  to  the  other, 
and  through  the  windpipe  and  gullet  into  the  verbetree  of  the  neck, 
both  jugular  veins  being  divided.  The  verdict  of  the  coroner  s jury 


turned  to  a lively  and  fresh  colour;  and  the  deceased  opened  one  of  her  eyes,  and 
shut  it  again  ; and  this  opening  of  the  eye  was  done  three  several  times.  She  likewise 
thrust  out  the  ring  or  marriage  finger  three  times,  and  pulled  it  in  again,  and  the 
finger  dropped  blood  from  it  on  the  grass.”  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  chief-justice,  seem- 
ing to  doubt  the  evidence,  asked  the  witness.  Who  saw  this  besides  you  ? — Witness.  I 
cannot  swear  what  others  saw.  But,  my  Lord,  (said  he)  1 do  believe  the  whole 
company  saw  it,  and  if  it  had  been  thought  a doubt,  proof  would  have  been  made  of 
it,  and  many  would  have  attested  with  me.  Then  the  witness,  observing  some  ad- 
miration in  the  auditors,  spake  further,  “ My  Lord,  I am  minister  of  the  parish,  and 
have  long  known  all  the  parties,  but  never  had  occasion  of  displeasure  against  any  of 
them,  nor  had  to  do  with  them,  or  they  with  me;  but  as  I was  minister,  the  thing  was 
wonderful  to  me.  But  I have  no  interest  in  the  matter,  but  as  called  upon  to  testily  the 
truth,  and  this  I have  done.”  [ I'his  witness  was  a very  reverend  person, as  1 guessed, 
of  about  seventy  years  of  age.'  His  testimony  was  delivered  gravely  and  temperately, 
to  the  great  admiration  of  the  auditory.]  Whereupon,  applying  himself  to  the  chief- 
justice,  he  said,“  My  Lord,  my  brother  here  present,  is  minister  of  the  next  parish 
adjacent,  and  1 am  sure  saw  all  done  that  I have  affirmed.”  Therefore  that  person 
was  also  sworn  to  give  evidence,  and  did  depose  in  every  point — “ the  sweating  of  the 
brow — the  change  of  the  colour — thrice  opening  the  eye — the  thrice  motion  of  the 
finger,  and  drawing  it  in  again.”  Only  the  first  witness  added,  that  he  himself  dipped 
his  finger  in  theffilood  which  came  from  the  dead  body,  to  examine  it,  and  he  swore 
he  believed  it  was  blood.  I conferred  afterwards  with  Sir  Edward  Powell,  barrister- 
at-law,  and  others,  who  all  concurred  in  the  observation.  And  for  myself,  if  I were 
upon  oath,  can/depose  that  these  depositions  (especially  the  first  witness)  are' truly 
reported  in  substance.” — Ibid.  p.  29. 

In  the  trial  of  Siandsfield,  for  the  murder  of  h.is  father,  (see  p.  287  of  this  chap.)  a 
similar  charge  was  brought.  It  is  stated,  that  when  the  son  was  assisting  in  lifting 
: the  body  of  his  father  into  the  coffin,  it  bled  afresh,  and  defiled  all  his  hand.  The 
opposite  lawyers  observe,  that  “ this  is  but  A superstitious  observation,  without  any 
ground  either  in  law  or  reason.  Garpsovius  says,  he  has  seen  a body  bleed  in  the 
presence  of  one  not  guilty,  and  not  bleed  when  the  guilty  were  present.”  They  as- 
sign, with  great  probability,  as  the  cause  of  this  bleeding,  the  fact  that  the  surgeons 
(had  made  an  incision  about  the  ne<5k,  and  that  the  motion  of  the  body,  in  removing  it, 
caused  the  fresh  hemorrhage  from  that  part.  Hargrave,  vol.  4,  p.  283.— I will  refer 
those  who  arc  curious  on  this  subject,  to  Metzger,  p.  328  ; and'  Valentitii  Novella?, 
'App.  s.  ])/>  slil/icidio  sanyuinis  in  hominis  violenter  occist,  cadavere  conspicui,  ioi 
sit  sufficiens  prccsentis  homicidal  indicium: 5 
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was  in  the  following  words  : — That,  with  a razor,  " The  Earl  of  Essex 
gave  himself  one  mortal  wound,  cut  from  one  jugular  to  the  other,  an(l 
by  the  aspera  arteria  and  the  windpipe  to  the  vertebres  of  the  neck 
both  the  jugulars  being  thoroughly  divided : and  of  this  he  died.” 

One  Laurence  Braddon,  shortly  after,  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
Earl  of  Essex  had  been  murdered,  and,  (as  he  afterwards  stated,  con-  j 
ceived  it  to  have  been  accomplished  by  individuals  who  were  allowed 
to  pass  by  the  earl’s  keepers.  These  murderers,  he  supposed,  were  set  j 
on  by  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  If.  He  was  tried  for  a 
misdemeanor,  in  suborning  witnesses  to  prove  this,  and  was  found  i 
guilty  and  fined  £2000.  After  the  revolution,  in  1690,  he  published,  ,| 
a pamphlet,  entitled,  “ The  Earl  of  Essex's  Innocency  and  Honor  vindi-  j 
cated,”  which  contains  some  additional  particulars.  ' 

The  closet  was  about  three  feet  two  inches  wide,  and  there  was  no  t 
blood  higher  than  the  floor.  The  instrument  itself  was  a French 
razor,  four  inches  and  a quarter  in  its  blade,  and  no  spill  or  tongue  at;  | 
the  end.  Hence  it  must  have  been  held  by  the  blade,  and  it  would  I 
seem  difficult  to  inflict  so  large  a wound  with  it.  A surgeon  is  stated ! 
to  have  suggested  to  the  coroner’s  jury,  that  the  notches  in  the  razor 
were  made  by  my  lord  against  his  neck-bone.  Lord  Essex  was  right- 
handed,  and  the  razor  lay  on  the  left-side.  Two  witnesses  swore  that’ 
the  neck  of  his  cravat  was  cut  in  three  pieces,  and  there  were  five  cut*  i 
on  his  right-hand. 

Bishop  Burnet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earl  committed  suicide.  He  ; 
observes,  that  “ when  the  body  was  brought  home  to  his  own  house, . ; 
and  the  wound  was  examined  by  his  own  surgeon,  he  said  to  me,  it' 
was  impossible  that  the  wound  could  be  as  it  was,  if  given  by  any.  i 
hand  but  his  own.  For,  except  he  had  cast  his  head  back,  and  stretch- 
ed up  his  neck  all  he  could,  the  aspera  arteria  must  have  been  cut.*"'  i 
Both  the  jugulars  and  gullet  (he  adds)  were  cut  just  above  the  aspera  c 
arteria. 

The  reader  will  notice  the  discrepancy  between  this  account,  and  th$. 
statement  given  under  oath  by  the  surgeons  before  the  coroner’s  jury. 

This  subject  was  also  agitated  for  some  time  before  a committee  of 
the  house  of  lords,  and  several  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  were  ; ; 
examined  before  them  declared,  “ that  they  would  not  positively  say 
that  it  was  impossible  for  my  lord  to  cut  his  throat  through  each  jugular 
vein,  the  aspera  arteria  and  gullet,  to  the  very  neck-bone,  and  even 
behind  each  jugular  vein  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  (as  some  judicious 
surgeons,  who  had  viewed  the  throat,  had  reported  it  to  be  cut,)  but 
this  they  would  be  very  positive  in,  that  they  never  saw  any  man’s  ■ 
throat  so  cut,  which  was  cut  by  himself.  And  they  did  then  further  ! 
declare,  that  they  did  believe,  that  when  any  man  had  cut  through  one 
of  his  jugular  veins  and  the  gullet  and  windpipe,  and  to  the  very 
neck-bone,  nature  would  thereby  be  so  much  weakened  by  the  great  > 
effusion  of  blood  and  animal  spirit,  that  the  felo  de  se  would  not  have  . ‘ 
strength  sufficient  to  cut  through  and  behind  the  other  jugular,  as  my 
lord’s  throat,  by  surgeons  who  saw  it,  was  said  to  be  cut.” 
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Bishop  Burnet  relies  on  jome  doubtful  expressions  used  by  the  earl, 
as  a proof  that  he  intended  to  destroy  himself;  but  it  would  certainly 
seem,  from  a review  of  the  aboye  facts,  that  the  earl  had  been  mur- 
i dered.* 

I will  close  this  section  with  a case  of  death  by  fire-arms. 

1C.  D.,  residing  in  the  same  house  with  his  sister-in-law,  suddenly 
disappeared.  After  a course  of  judicial  researches,  his  body  was  found 
burjed  in  a cemetery,  wrapped  in  ten  folds  of  linen,  and  with  his  clothes 
on,.covered  with  blood.  In  his  left  side  were  two  round  holes,  distant 
about  five  inches  from  each  other. — The  medical  examiners  reported 
that  one  of  these  penetrated  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  take  off  a part 
of  the  right  breast,  and,  on  pursuing  the  dissection,  theball  was  found 
to  have  entered  at  the  last  true  rib  of  the  left-side,  to  have  passed  the 
stomach,  of  which  it  wounded  the  upper  part,  and  to  have  pierced  the 
duodenum  with  a wound  five  inches  long,  and  finally  to  have  passed 
out  at  the  first  false  rib  of  the  left-side.  Corresponding  holes  were 
/ound  in  the  clothes  and  shirt,  and  they  therefore  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  these  wounds  had  been  inflicted  by  fire-arms,  and  were 
.the  cause  of  death.  On  this,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  deceased,  was 
arrested,  as  the  clandestine  burial,  together,  with  the  wrapping  up  of 
die  body,  led  to  doubts  concerning  her  innocence. 

Mr.  Pelletan,  and  another  surgeon,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
were  consulted  on  the  case.  They  agreed,  that  no  doubt  could  exist 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  being  a wound  from  a fusee ; but  they,  at 
the  same  time,  affirmed,  that  the  deceased  might  have  inflicted  it, 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  on  himself,  and  that  another  person 
could  not  have  done  it  without  being  in  an  ambuscade,  with  his  knee 
on  the  ground,  and  the  deceased  walking.  From  these  circumstances, 
they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  sister-in-law  was  not  the  murderer,  if 
murder  had  been  committed. 

On  this  decision,  I may  remark  with  Foder&,  that  it  seems  difficult 
that  a wound,  inflicted  in  this  manner,  and  nearly  in  a horizontal  line, 
could  have  been' caused  by  suicide;  while,  again,  the  sister-in-law, 
though  not  the  actual  murderer,  might,  notwithstanding,  have  been  an 
accessary.  She  was,  however,  acquitted. f 

8.  Of  persotis  found  burnt  to  death. 

The  same  circumstances  to  which  we  have  directed  the  attention  of 
the  examiner  in  previous  sections,  are  to  be  noticed  in  cases  of  this 
nature.  Dissection,  if  it  be  practicable,  must  not  be  omitted. 


* The  outhoritiea  from  which  I liavedrawn  the  above  narrative,  are: — The  Trial 
of  L.  Iir  add  on,  in  Hargrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  3,  p.  855.  The  Earl  of  Essex's  In- 

inocency  and  Honour  vindicated,  by  L.  Braddon.  Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  809  to  934.  The 
Republic  of  .Letters,  for  August,  1735.  “ Some  passages  sent  by  a person  of  honour 
I to  the  author  of  the  Republic ,”  &C.  Burnet,  vol.  2,  p.  212  and  234;  and  Smith,  p. 
282  and  283.  There  is  also  another  pamphlet  by  Braddon,  (published  in  1725,)  re- 
printed in  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  9.  p.  1229. 

t Pelletan,  vol.  1,  p.  30G  to  323.  Fodert,  vol!  3,  p.  199. 
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There  is  an  instance,  related  by  Foder&,  which  presents  a most  in- 
structive lesson.  - In  1809,  a wretch  murdered  several  individuals  with 
an  axe,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  house.  The.  medical  officer  did  not 
deem  it  worth  while  to  examine  the  bodies,  and  certified  that  their 
death  was  owing  to  the  fire.  Meanwhile  an  individual  was  discovered 
murdered  about  one  hundred  paces  from  the  house,  and  suspicion 
being  excited,  the  bodies  were  disinterred.  It  was  found  that  the 
flames  had  only  burnt  the  flesh  superficially,  and  that  the  marks  of  the 
axe  were  still  distinctly  visible.* 

There  is  one  question  that  may  arise,  in  cases  where  persons  are 
found  burnt  to  death,  which  is  alike  interesting  and  curious  ; and  that 
is , can  there  be  such  a thing  as  spontaneous  combustion  in  tiie 
jiuman  body  ? Several  cases  are  recorded  of  this  nature,  which  l 
shall  relate,  and  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  concerning 
their  value.f 

It  is  stated,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Copenhagen  society,  that,  in 
J 692,  a woman  of  the  lower  class,  who  for  three  years  had  used  spi- 
rituous liquors  to  such  excess  that  she  took  no  other  nourishment, 
having  sat  down  one  evening  on  a straw-chair  to  sleep,  was  consumed 
in  the  night-time,  so  that  next  morning  no  part  of  her  was  found  but 
the  skull,  and  the  extreme  joints  of  the  fingers.  All  the  rest  of  her 
body  was  reduced  to  ashes.  J 

The  Countess  Cornelia  Bandi,  of  Cesen.a,  in  Italy,  aged  62,  and  in 
good  health,  was  accustomed  to  bathe  all  her  body  in  camphorated 
spirits  of  wine.  One  evening,  having  experienced  a sort  of  drowsiness, 
she  retired  to  bed,  and  her  maid  remained  with  her  till  she  fell  asleep. 
Next  morning,  when  the  girl  entered  to  wake  her  mistress,  she  found 
nothing  but  the  remains  of  her  body,  in  the  most  horrible  condition. 
At  the  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  bed  was  a heap  of  ashes,  in  which 
the  legs  and  arms  were  alone  untouched.  Between  the  legs  lay  the 
head.  The  brain,  together  with  half  the  posterior  part  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  whole  chin,  had  been  consumed;  three  fingers  were  found  in 
the  state  of  a coal,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
which,  when  touched,  left  on  the  fingers  a fat  foetid  moisture.  A 
small  lamp,  which  stood  on  the  floor,  was  covered  with  ashes,  and 
contained  no  oil ; the  tallow  of  two  candles  was  melted  on  a table,  but 
the  wicks  still  remained,  and  the  feet  of  the  candlesticks  were  covered 
with  moisture.  The  bed  was  not  deranged,  the  bed-clothes  and  co- 
verlid were  raised  up,  and  thrown  on  one  side,  as  is  the  case  when  a 


* Foder£,  vol.  3,  p.  18. 

t Probably  the  term  spontaneous  is  not  strictly  accurate,  since  we  always  find  some 
burning  body  mentioned,  as  exciting  the  phecnomenon  in  question.  I have  adopted 
it  because  of  its  general  use,  and  also  because  the  term  human  combustion,  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  place,  appears  too  indefinite. 

t See  an  article  in  the  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  edited  by  J.  R.Coxe.M.D. 
vol  1 p 161  entitled.  “ On  the  Combustion  of  the  Human  Body,  produced  by  the 
tony  and  immoderate  Use  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  by  Pierre  Aimc  Lair.”  This  essay 
was  originally  written  in  French.  In  my  further  quotations  from  it,  1 shall,  for  bre- 
vity, use  the  word  Lair  only.  ... 
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person  gets"hp.  The  furniture  and  tapestry  were  covered  with  a moist 
kind  of  soot,  of  the  colour  of  ashes,  which  had  penetrated  into  the 
drawers,  and  dirtied  the  linen. 

This  case  is  related  by  Bianchini,  and  confirmed  by  other  writers. *' 

Grace  Pett,  the  wife  of  a fishmonger,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement, 
Ipswich,  aged  about  sixty,  had  contracted  ahabit,  which  she  continued 
for  several  years,  of  coming  down  from  her  bed-room  every  night,  half 
dressed,  to  smoke  a pipe.  ".On  the  9th  of  April,  1744,  she  got  up  from 
bed  as  usual.  Her  daughter,  who  slept  with  her,  did  not  perceive  that 
she  was  absent  till  next  morning,  when  she  awoke.  Soon  after  this, 
she  put  on  her  clothes,  and  going  down  into  the  kitchen,  found  her 
mother  stretched  out  on  her  right-side,  with  her  head  near  the  grate. 
The  body  was  extended  on  the  hearth,  with  the  legs  on  the  deal  floor, 
and  it  had  the  appearance  of  a log  of  wood  consumed  by  afire,  without 
apparent  flame.  On  beholding  the  spectacle,  the  girl  ran  in  great 
haste,  and  poured  over  her  mother’s  body  some  water,  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  The  foetid  odour  and  smoke  which  exhaled  from  the  body, 
almostsuftbcatedsome  of  the  neighbours  who  had  hastened  to  the  girl’s 
assistance.  The  trunk  was  in  some  measure  incinerated,  and  resembled 
a heap  of  coals  covered  with  white  ashes.  The  head,  the  arms,  the 
legs  and  the  thighs,  had  also  participated  in  the  burning.  This  woman, 
it  is  said,  had  drank  a large  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  overjoyed  to  hear  that  one  of  her  daughters  had  re- 
turned from  Gibraltar.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  and  the  candle 
had  burnt  entirely  out  in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick,  which  was  close 
to  her.  There  were  also  found  near  the  consumed  body,  the  clothes  of 
a child,  and  a paper  screen,  which  had  sustained  no  injury  from  the 
fire.  Her  dress  consisted  of  a cotton  gown.f 

Le  Cat  relates  the  following  case,  which  was  communicated  to  him 
by  M.  Boinneau,  cure  of  Plerguer,  near  Dol.  It  occurred  in  1749. 
Madame  De  Boiseon,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  drank  nothing  but 
spirits  for  several  years,  was  sitting  in  her  elbow-chair  before  the  fire, 
while  her  waiting-maid  went  out  of  the  room  for  a few  moments.  On 
her  return,  seeing  her  mistress  on  fire,  she  immediately  gave  the 
alarm,  and  some  persons  having  come  to  her  assistance,  one  of  them 
endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  flames  with  his  hand,  but  they  adhered 
to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  brandy,  or  oil  on  fire.  Water  was 
brought  and  thrown  on  her,  yet  the  fire  appeared  more  violent,  and 
was  not  extinguished  till  the  whole  flesh  had  been  consumed.  Her 
skeleton,  exceedingly  black,  remained  entire  in  the  chair,  which  was 
only  a little  scorched — one  leg  only,  and  the  two  hands,  detached 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  bones.  It  is  not  known  whether  her 
clothes  had  caught  fire  by  approaching  the  grate,  but  she  was  in  the 


* Lair , p.  162,  who  quotes  the  Annual  Register  for  1763  — See  also  Phil.  Trans- 
actions, vol.  43,  p.  447. 

t Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  43,  p.  463. 
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same  place  in  which  she  sat  every  day — there  was  no  extraordinary 
fire,  and  she  had  not  fallen.* 

By  a letter  from  Gen.  William  Shepherd,  it  appears,  that  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1882,  in  one  of  the  towns  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  body  of  an  elderly  woman  disappeared,  in  the  space  of 
about  one  hour  and  an  half.  Part  of  the  family  had  retired  to  bed, 
and  the  rest  were  gone  abroad.  Tire  old  woman  remained  awake  to 
take  care  of  the  house.  Soon  after  one  of  the  grand-children  came 
home,  and  discovered  the  floor  near  the  hearth  to  be  on  fire.  An 
alarm  was  given — a light  brought,  and  means  taken  to  extinguish  it. 
While  these  things  were  doing,  some  singular  appearances  .were 
observed  on  the  hearth  and  contiguous  floor.  There  was  a sort  of 
greasy  soot  and  ashes,  with  remains  of  a "human  body,  and  an  un- 
usual smell  in  the  room.  All  the  clothes  were  consumed.  The  fire 
had  been  small. f 


• Lair,  p.  168. 

t Coxe’s  Emporium  of  Arts,  vol.  1,  p.  326,  who  quotes  from  Tilloch,  vol.  14, 
p.  96.  The  same  case  is  also  mentioned  by  Fodere,  vol.  3,  p.  208. — I have  cited 
the  cases  in  the  text,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  their  peculiar  features,  as  their 
geographical  position.  There  is  a case  respectively  from  Denmark,  Italy,  England, 
France,  and  America.  Several  other  instances  are  on  record,  to  which  I refer  the 
reader  for  further  details.  They  are, 

1.  Mary  Clues,  aged  fifty,  at  Coventry,  (England)  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  64,  p.  340. 

2.  An  anonymous  case,  by  Vicq  D’Azyr,  of  a woman  aged  fifty  years. 

3.  A case  by  Henry  Bohanser,  of  a female  at  Paris. 

4.  The  wile  of  Sieur  Millet,  at  Rheims,  in  1725,  related  by  Le  Cat. 

5.  Mary  Jauffret,  at  Aix  in  Provence,  related  by  Muraire,  a surgeon,  in  the  Journal 
de  Medicine. 

6.  Mademoiselle  Thuars,  at  Caen,  in  1782,  related  by  Merille,  a surgeon,  in  the 


Journal  de  Medicine. 

7.  Two  anonymous  cases  of  females  at  Caen. 

All  these  are  mentioned  by  Lair. 

8.  An  anbnymous  case  of  a female  at  Paris  in  1779.  Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.  207. 

9.  The  priest  Bertholi,  in  1776,  in  Italy.  This  is  a very  remarkable  case,  and 

some  particulars  mentioned  by  Battaglia,  the  surgeon  who  attended  him,  may  with 
propriety  be  added  in  this  place.  Bertholi  was  travelling  about  the  country,  and  at 
evening  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  immediately  desired  to  be 
shewn  to  his  apartment,  and,  when  brought  to  it,  requested  that  a handkerchief 
should  be  placed  between  his  shirt  and  shoulders.  This  was  done,  and  he  was  left 
to  his  devotions.  A few  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  a noise  was  heard  in 
his  room,  and  the  cries  of  the  priest  were  particularly  distinguished.  On  entering 
the  room,  he  was  found  extended  on  the  floor,  and  surrounded  by  a light  flame,  which 
receded  as  they  approached,  and  finally  vanished.  On  the  next  morning,  M.  Bat- 
taglia was  called,  and  examined  the  patient.  He  found  the  integuments  ot'  the  right 
arm  almost  entirely  detached  from  the  flesh,  and,  between  the  shoulders  and  thighs, 
the  integuments  were  injured.  There  was  a mortification  of  the  right  hand,  3.nd 
this,  in  spite  of  scaritication,  rapidly  extended  itself.  The  patient  complained  of 
burning  (hirst,  and  was  horribly  convulsed;  he  passed  by  stool  putrid  bilious  matter, 
and  was  exhausted  with  continual  vomiting,  accompanied  with  fever  and  delirium. 
On  the  fourth  day,  after  two  hours  of  comatose  insensibility,  he  expired;  and  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  death,  M.  Battaglia  observed  with  astonishment,  dial  the 
body  exhaled  a most  insufferable  odour— worms  crawled  from  it  on  die  bed,  and  die 
nails  had  become  detached  irom  the  left  hand.  . , j 

The  account  of  the  patient  was,  that  he  felt  a stroke  like  the  blow  of  a cudgel  on 
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Some  deductions  are  drawn  from  these  eases,  by  Drs.  Lair  and 
Marc,  which  it  is  proper  to  mention.  1.  The  subjects  were  nearly 
all  females — and  they  were  far  advanced  in  life.  The  Countess  ot 
Cesena  was  62,  Mary  Clues  52,  Grace  Pett  60,  Madame  de  Boiseon 
80,  and  M.  Thuars  more  than  60.  2.  Most  of  the  individuals  had 

for  a long  time  made  an  immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
they  were  either  very  fat  or  very  lean.  3.  The  combustion  occurred 
accidentally,  and  often  from  a slight  cause,  such  as  a candle,  a coal, 
or  even  a spark.  4.  The  combustion  proceeded  with  great  rapidity, 
but  the  extremities,  such  as  the  feet  and  the  hands,  were  generally 
spared  by  the  fire.  5.  Water,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  flames 
which  proceeded  from  the  parts  on  fire,  sometimes  gave  them  more 
activity.  6.  The  fire  did  very  little  damage,  and  often  did  not  affect 
the  combustible  objects  which  were  in  contact  with  the  human  body 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  burning.  7.  The  combustion  of  these 
bodies  left,  as  a residuum,  fat  foetid  ashes,  with  an  unctuous,  stinking, 
and  very  penetrating  soot.  8.  The  combustions  have  occurred  at  all 
seasons,  and  in  northern  as  well  as  southern  countries.* 

As  to  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  two  opinions  have  been  pro- 
mulgated. Lair  and  others  suppose  that  there  is  an  alkoholic  im- 
pregnation of  the  body,  and  that  actual  contact  with  fire  is  then 
necessary  to  produce  them ; while  Maffei,  Le  Cat,  Kopp,  and  Marc, 
attributes  this  combustion  to  the  agency  of  the  electric  fluid. f 

There  is  but  one  instance  on  record,  that  appears  to  have  been 


the  right  hand,  and,  at  the  same  time,  saw  a bluish  flame  attack  his  shirt,  which  was 
immediately  reduced  to  ashes,  the  wristbands  in  the  mean  while  remaining  totally 
untouched.  The  handkerchief  between  the  shoulders  and  shirt  was  entire,  and  free 
from  any  trace  of  burning.  His  breeches  were  also  uninjured,  but  though  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  was  burnt,  yet  his  cap  was  entirely  consumed.  There  was  no  fire 
in  the  room,  except  that  the  lamp,  which  had  been  full  of  oil,  was  now  dry,  and  its 
wick  reduced  to  a cinder. — Fodere,  vol.  8,  p.  210.  Lon.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  1, 
p.  332. 

10.  A female  at  Paris  in  1804,  aged  68,  related  by  Dr.  Vigne.  Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.216. 

11.  A female  in  France,  aged  28,  communicated  by  Dr.  Prouteau,  in  Leroux's 
Journal  de  Medicine. — New  England  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  194. 

12.  Mrs.  Laire,  at  Saulieu,  in  1808,  aged  60  years. — Ballard,  p.  414. 

13.  Ignatius  Meyer,  aged  48,  in  the  village  of  Waertelfield,  bailiwick  of  Scliwalen- 
berg,  in  Germany.  This  occurred  on  the  17th  of  January,  1811.  Meyer  was  a very 
intemperate  man.  The  parts  of  the  body  under  the  bed-clothes  were  not  affected. 
This  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Scherf  of  Detmold. — London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  8, 
p.  239.  New-York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  18,  p.  87. 

14  and  15.  Two  cases  are  said  to  have  lately  occurred  in  France. — Smith,  p.  60. 
They  may  possibly  be  Nos.  10  and  11. 

If  to  these  we  add  the  five  cases  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  shall  have  at  least 
eighteen  cases  that  are  recorded  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon ; and  there  are 
doubtless  several  which  I have  not  noticed. 

•Lair,  p.  171.  Foder6,  vol.  3,  p.  217.  Belloc,  p.  194. 

+ A valuable  paper  on  this  subject  is  published  in  the  American  Medical  Recorder, 
vol.  5,  p.  489,  by  Thomas  D.  Mitchell,  M.D.  The  ingenious  author  supports,  in 
a very  satisfactory  manner,  the  opinion,  that  combustible  gases  are  generated  in  the 
system  of  drunkards,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol  which  is  continually 
drank. 
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made  the  subject  of  judicial  enquiry,  although  it  is  evident  that  all 
might  lead  to  suspicion,  and  even  condemnation. 

The  case  is  related  by  Le  Cat,  and  is  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Sieur 
Millet,  at  Rheims.  She  got  intoxicated  every  day,  and  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  house  was  managed  by  a handsome  young  female. 
This  woman  was  found  consumed  on  the  20th  of  February,  1725,  at 
the  distance  of  a foot  and  a half  from  the  hearth  in  her  kitchen.  A 
part  of  the  head  only,  with  a portion  of  the  lower  extremities  and  a 
few  of  the  vertebrae,  had  escaped  combustion.  A foot  and  a half  of 
the  flooring  under  the  body  had 'been  consumed,  but  a kneading- 
trough  and  a tub,  which  were  very  near  the  body,  sustained  no  injury. 
M.  Chretien,  a surgeon,  examined  the  remains  of  the  body  with  every 
juridical  formality.  Jean  Millet,  the  husband,  being  interrogated  by 
the  judges,  declared,  that  about  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
February,  he  had  retired  to  rest  with  his  wife,  who  not  being  able  to 
sleep,  had  gone  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  thought  she  was  warming 
herself;  that  having  fallen  asleep,  he  was  awakened  about  two  o’clock 
by  an  infectious  odour,  and  that  having  run  to  the  kitchen,  he  found 
the  remains  of  his  wife,  in  the  state  described  in  the  report  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons.  The  judges  formed  an  opinion,  that  he  had 
conspired  with  his  servant  to  destroy  the  wife,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  On  appeal,  however,  to  a higher  court,  this  decree  was  re- 
versed, and  it  was  pronounced  a case  of  human  combustion;  but  his 
health  and  fortune  were  irreparably  destroyed,  and  he  died  in  a hos- 
pital.* 

The  distinction  then  between  these  cases,  if  we  allow  their  possi- 
bility (and  I.  cannot  well  see  how  we  can  avoid  this)  and  ordinary 
combustion,  is,  that  in  the  latter,  if  the  body  be  not  wholly  consumed, 
there  will  be  redness,  blisters,  scars,  &.c.  on  various  parts.  The  coin- 


* Lair,  p.  167.  Foder6,  vol.  3,  p.  205. 

The  following  is  the  latest,  and  consequently  best-authenticated  case  on  record. 
After  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  hear  nothing  more  of  the  excess  of 
incredulity  on  this  subject,  which  M.  Fodere  asserts  is  the  great  bar  to  philosophical 
discovery  in  the  present  age. 

Another  case,  which  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourdeaux,  in  September 
1622,  has  been  related  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Nouveau  Journal  de  Medicine;  but 
though  the  particulars  were  sworn  to  before  a magistrate,  our  readers  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  discover  good  reasons  for  doubting  its  authenticity.  A sober  healthy  blacksmith 
was  returning  home  in  company  wjth  a girl  one  very  hot  afternoon,  when  he  suddenly 
felt  an  acute  pain  in  the  right  index,  and  was  astonished  to  behold  it  burning  and  smok- 
ing. He  rubbed  it  against  his  thumb  to  extinguish  the  flame,  but  the  flames  caught 
both  the  thumb  and  middle  finger.  He  then  rubbed  them  on  his  trowsers,  but  burnt 
two  holes  in  them;  next,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket, and  set  it  on  lire  too;  and 
Anally,  he  happened  to  touch  die  fore  and  middle  linger  of  die  left  hand,  when  these 
caught  fire  also.  In  vain  did  he  plunge  them  into  a bucket  of  water;  they  con- 
tinued to  burn.  In  vain  did  he  stick  them  in  tile  mud; -the  virtues  of  the  mud  were 
not  more  potent.  At  last,  a devout  female  reminded  him  that  tile  faith  saves  us ; lie 
dipped  them  in  holy  water,  and  the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished.  Since  the 
well-known  story  of  the  priest  Bertholi  (see  Foderd,  Med.  Leg.  III.  210.)  this  is  the 
only  instance  of  alleged  spontaneous  combustion,  where  the  sufferer  has  been  seen 
during  life.  The  most  amusing  of  the  whole -story  is,  that  the  relator  doubts  none 
of  the  circumstances,  except  the  efficacy  imparted  to  the  water  by  its  snnetikeatidn. 
— Editor. 
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bastion  will  be  incomplete,  particularly  as  to  the  bones,  and  it  will 
extend  itselt  more  certainly  to  neighbouring  substances — it  is  ^evidently 
also  slower  in  producing  its  effects.'* 

9.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  hunger. 

The  crime  of  permitting  or  causing  individuals  to  die  from  hunger, 
is  no  doubt  rare  in  civilized  countries.  Instances  have  however 
happened,  and  an  account  of  the  appearances  observed  after  death, 
is  therefore  proper. 

The  body  is  much  emaciated,  and  a foetid,  acrid  odour  exhales 
from  it,  although  death  may  have  been  very  recent.  T-he  eves  are 
red  and  open.  This  appearance  is  uncommon  from  other  causes  of 
death.  The  tongue  and  throat  are  dry,  even  to  aridity,  and  the 
stomach  and  intestines  are  contracted  aud  empty.  This  lak  mark 
has  been  repeatedly  noticed.  Haller  dissected  the  body  of  a person 
who  destroyed  himself  by  hunger,  and  found  the  organs  in  question 
entirely  empty.  Not  the  least  vestige  of  faeces  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
intestines.  The  gall-bladder  is  puffed  with  bile,  and  this  fluid  is 
found  scattered  over  the  stomach  and  intestines,  so  as  to  tinge  them 
very  extensively.  The  lungs  are  withered,  but  all  the  other  organs 
are  generally  in  a healthy  state.  The  blood-vessels  are  usually 
empty.  * J 

There  is  considerable  variety  as  to  the  rapidity  of  putrefaction  in 
these  cases.  With  many,  it  occurs  to  a high  degree,  immediately 
alter  death,  while,  with  others,  it  is  delayed  longer  than  in  ordinary 
cases.'}'  1 

AVe  may  remark,  that  several  of  the  signs,  as  now  related,  are 
chai acteristic  and  distinct  from  those  occurring  from  other  causes  of 
violent  death;  and  I would  particularly  refer  to  the  healthy  state  of 
particular  organs,  the  peculiar  redness  of  the  eyes,  the  state  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  the  great  secretion  of  bile. 

In  1768,  the  daughter  of  a notary  at  Nevers,  in  France,  a°-ed 
fifteen,  died  of  an  unknown  disease.  She  had  been,  already  burfed, 
vhen  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  her  father  had  caused  her  death  by 
hunger  in  a cellar.  The  information  laid  before  the  judge  was  of 
such  a nature,  that  he  directed  the  arrest  of  the  parent,  and  the  dis- 
interment of  the  body.  This  was  twenty-four  hours  after  the  burial 
lhe  report  of  the  medical  examiners  was  as  follows : 

The  whole  body  is  extremely  emaciated.  The  skin  is  very  thin,  and 


* Belloc,  p.  195. 

^oder*,vol.  2i  P’  vol.  3,  p.  231  to  239.  These  appearances  are 

confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Morgagni,  Redi,  Valsalva,  and  Haller,  as  quoted 
ny  our  author.  There  is  also  a case  mentioned  in  the  London  Med.  and  Rhys, 
ourna.  vol.  15,  p.  510,  of  death  from  spontaneous  abstinence,  which  occurred 
n er  e observation  of  Dr.  Desgenettes  at  Paris,  where  the  appearances  on  dissec- 
. on  were  nearly  precisely  similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  except  that  the  lun^s 
were  sound.  The  stomach  was  reduced  to  a fourth  of  its  natural  size.  The  qcdl- 

' I /W?s  ,}vtten<^e^  nAth  bile,  and  the  duodenum ,,  and  other  smaller  intestines 
were  filed  with  that  fluid. 
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its  colour  livid — an  unpleasant  odour  is  exhaled — the  eyes  are  open 
and  red — contusions  and  excoriations  appear  on  various  parts  of  the 
body — and  the  anus  and  vagina  are  covered  with  small  white  worms 
in  great  quantity,  and  these  parts,  and  particularly  the  first,  are  much 
excoriated  and  dilated.  On  opening  the  body,  the  stomach  was  seen 
in  a healthy  state,  containing  a wine-glass  full  of  serous,  greenish 
bile — the  pylorus  was  contracted — the  duodenum,  together  with  the 
right  side  of  the  ileon  and  jejunum,  was  inflamed — the  gall-bladder 
was  swelled  with  bile,  and  the  intestines  were  entirely  empty.  The 
remainder  of  the  viscera,  together  with  those  of  the  thorax  and  head,, 
were  in  a healthy  state,  except  that  the  right  lung  was  a little  withered. 
The  report  concluded  by  giving  an  opinion,  that  the  girl  had  died  in 
a state  of  extreme  weakness  and  languor,  but  it  assigned  no,  cause 
for  it. 

Public  opinion  continued  to  implicate  the  parents,  and  they  sought 
a defender  in  the  celebrated  Petit,  from  whom  an  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing questions  was  requested : 1 . Whether  the  facts  stated  above 
were  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  child  died  from  hunger?  2.  Whether 
there  was  any  circumstance  to  indicate  that  a length  of  time  had 
elapsed  between  the  death  and  burial  ? To  both  of  these,  lie  answered 
in  the  negative,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : extreme  emaciation  is 
rather  a proof  of  long  illness,  than  of  starvation,  because  it  is  very 
common  for  persons  of  a tolerable  degree  of  fatness,  when  they  refuse 
food,  to  die  before  they  lose  much  flesh.  The  emptiness  of  the  intes- 
tines was  more  indicative  of  colliquative  diarrhoea  from  long  disease, 
than  of  any  other  cause.  The  state  of  the  gall-bladder  proved,  (in 
Petit’s  opinion)  nothing  on  one  side  or  the  other,  nor  did  the  excoria- 
tions, while  the  natural  state  of  the  stomach  was  an  argument  against 
death  by  famine,  since,  in  such  cases,  that  organ  is  observed  to  be 
much  contracted.  Finally,  the  worms  might  have  been  present  in  the 
parts  for  some  time  before  death,  nor  was  the  smell  of  the  body  by 
any  means  so  offensive  as  to  indicate  putridity  of  long  standing.  On 
these  grounds,  though  unwilling  to  assign  a cause  of  death,  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  famine  had  not  induced  the  fatal  termina- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  opinion,  and  compare  it  with  the  obser- 
vations of  able  anatomists  on  persons  known  to  have  died  from  hunger, 
without  agreeing  with  Foderfe,  that  Petit  appears  rather  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  accused,  than  the  partial  investigator  of  truth. 

On  the  trial,  it  was  conclusively  proved,  that  the  parents  had  been 
guilty  of  mal-treatment ; and  though,  after  the  opinion  of  Petit,  their 
lives  could  not  be  affected,  yet  the  father  was  sentenced  to  the  gallies 
for  life,  and  the  mother  to  perpetual  banishment.* 


♦ Fodei  e,  vol.  3,  p.  223  to  231. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

WOUNDS  ON  THE  LIVING  BODY. 

»J.  j | I , ii  • . . ’ 

1.  Of  wounds  in  general — duration  of  them — slight— dangerous,  and  mortal.  Notice 
of  each.  Circumstances  which  may  aggravate  the  danger  of  wounds— The  age 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  his  maladies — his  passions — negligence  or 
de!ay— insalubrity  of  the  atmosphere — ignorance  or  unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon. 
2.  Nature  and  prognostics  of  wounds  of  particular  parts — Wounds  of  the  head 
— of  the  face — of  the  neck — of  the  thorax — of  the  abdomen — of  the  extremities. 
Laws  as  to  the  time  within  which  death  from  wounds  is  deemed  murder.  3.  Of 
mutilation — French  laws  against  it — English — American — English  Coventry  act. 
Cases  under  it. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  but  it  is  proper  to  repeat  in  this  place, 
that  the  term  wound,  in  legal  medicine,  comprehends  all  lesions  of 
the  body,  and  in  this  -it  differs  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  when 
used  in  surgery.  The  latter  only  refers  to  a solution  of  continuity, 
while  the  former  comprises  not  only  these,  but  also  every  other  kind 
of  accident,  such  as  bruises,  contusions,  fractures,  dislocations,  &c. 
&e.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  term  is  to  be  understood  in  our  future 
hem  arks.* 

The  questions  which  arise  in  all  cases  of  wounds  that  come  under 
judicial  investigation,  are  the  following:  how  far  has  the  person  who 
caused  the  injury  contributed  to  the  death  of  the  deceased,  or  to  the 
lesion  of  one  or  other  of  the  functions  of  the  body?  And  again,  to 
what  class  is  a certain  wound  to  be  referred  ? These  are  enquiries  of 
great  magnitude — and  correct  views,  as  well  as  stable  principles,  are 
needed  in  order  to  answer  them  properly.  Medical  and  surgical 
works  are  filled  with  instances  of  remarkable  recoveries  from  the 
most  dreadful  wounds,  and  also  with  cases  of  death  from  apparently 
the  slightest  ones.  If  we  take  these  as  our  guide,  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  nothing  of  a determinate  nature  can  be  agreed  upon,  and 
every  physician,  whenever  he  enters  a court  of  justice,  may,  by  the 
aid  of  a corresponding  example,  prove  that  a dangerous  wound  is  not 
so,  and  that  its  fatality  has  been  owing  to  ignorance  or  neglect.  Such 
power  is  too  extensive  and  too  important  to  be  granted  to  every 
medical  witness,  and  whatever  we  take  from  his  hands,  and  refer  to 
sound  principles  and  general  rules,  is  a solid  gain  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice. 

In  further  proceeding  with  my  observations,  I shall,  in  the  first 


* Ballard,  however,  objects  to  this,  and  recommends  the  word  lesion  for  the 
>■  general  term,  page  313.  * 
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place,  notice  the  subject  of  wounds  in  general,  and  afterwards  examine 
the  nature  and  prognostics  of  wounds  of  particular  parts.  The  sub- 
ject of  mutilation,  from  its  entering  so  much  into  our  statute  law,  will 
form  a third  section. 

1 . Of  wounds,  in  general. 

Wounds,  from  their  nature,  may  be  either  slight,  dangerous,  or 
mortal.  By  a slight  wound,  is  meant  one  in  which  there  are  no  parts 
injured  that  are  important  to  carrying  on  life,  or  any  of  its  functions, 
and  whose  uniform  course  is  to  heal  quickly,  and  to  leave  no  lesion 
or  deformity.  A dangerous  one,  implies  a wound  which,  without  be- 
ing mortal,  is  still  not  exempt  from  danger,  and  presents  more  or  less 
difficulty  in  its  cure.  Lastly,  mortal  wounds  comprehend  those  whqse 
consequence  and  effect  is  death.  In  this  sense  only  is  a wound  ill 
legal  medicine  termed  mortal.  More  minute  divisions  than  these 
which  I have  named,  may,  however,  be  made,  and  indeed  are  indispen- 
sable. Thus,  a wound  may  be  in  itself  mortal,  or  it  may  be  mortal 
by  accident.  It  may  be  in  itself  dangerous,  or  it  may  become  so 
from  some  complication,  or  from  not  having  been  properly  treated. 
Even  slight  wounds  may  become  dangerous  from  neglect,  from  a de- 
bilitated or  diseased  state  of  the  stystem,  or  from  mal-treatraent,  such 
as  endeavouring  to  excite  suppuration,  when  the  aim  ought  to  be  to 
promote  adhesion.  In  such  cases,  the  blame  should  be  laid  where  it 
properly  belongs. 

Circumstances  as  well  as  accident  have  a considerable  effect  on 
wounds.  Bohn  suggests  several  instances  of  this  nature,  in  which 
their  mortality  is  prevented  by  particular  phenomena.  Thus,  a small 
portion  of  the  omentum,  or  the  fat  of  the  intestine,  may  so  place  itself 
in  the  mouth  of  a wounded  blood-vessel  in  the  abdomen,  as  to  prevent 
a haemorrhage,  while,  if  not  thus  obstructed,  it  would  be  mortal.* 
Again,  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  surgeons,  that  there  may 
be  such  an  adhesion  of  the  pleura  to  the  lungs,  as  that  the  blood  or 
pus  from  the  latter  will  flow  outwardly,  when  they  have  been  injured 
by  a penetrating  wound.  T he  same  author  remarks,  that  it  has  never 
been  demonstrated,  and  indeed  in  the  nature  of  things  it  never  can 
be  proved,  that  a wound  from  which  there  is  a recovery,  is  precisely 
similar  to  one  which  has  proved  fatal,  although  externally  they  may  be 
similar  in  every  respect.  In  the  one  case,  there  can  be  no  dissection 
to  prove  its  nature,  and,  in  the  other,  there  may  have  been  many  pecu- 
liar circumstances  not  attendant  on  the  former. t This  observation  is 
in  itself  a sufficient  answer  to  the  argument  already  referred  to,  of 
proving  the  possibility  of  recovery  from  dangerous  wounds,  by  a 
reference  to  similar  instances. 

The  subject  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  examples.  A man,  says 


* Bohn  p 31-  He  mentions  a dissection,  in  which  the  right  illiac  anerv  was 
found  wounded,  and  life  had  been  prolonged  for  thirteen  days,  evidently  from  this 

C&U9C. 

t Bohn,  p.  27.  " Dubium  an  vulnus  sanatuiu  exacte  idem  cum  non  sanato  fuerit/’ 
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Bohn,  receives  a wound  in  the  bottom  of  his  stomach,  a severe  hiccup, 
fain  tings,  and  retchings  comehn,  while  the  half-digested  food  that  he 
has  taken,  passes  out  through  the  aperture.  This  individual  is,  how- 
ever, cured  in  a month’s  time;  whilst  another, whose  wound  is  accom- 
panied with  similar  symptoms,  except  that  he  does-  not  hiccup,  and 
which  in  itself  is  a favourable  symptom,  dies  in  three  days.  Shall  we 
say  that  the  latter  was  not  mortally  wounded,  because  the  former 
escaped?  Dissection  will  teach  us  the  incorrectness  of  this  deduction, 
and  that  in  the  instance  of  mortality,  the  wound  has  been  rather 
lateral  than  deep,  and  has  touched  the  left  gastric  artery,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  there  has  been  a profuse  heemorrhage  into'the  abdo- 
minal cavity.  Again,  an  individual  receives  a violent  blow  on  the 
head,  which  causes  a depression  of  the  cranium,  and  is  accompanied 
with  a considerable  haemorrhage  from  the  head  and  ear,  and  a loss 
of  sense  and  motion.  After  a day  or  two,  the  depressed  piece  of 
bone  is  raised,  he  recovers  his  senses,  the  haemorrhage  ceases,  and,  at 
the  end  of  some  weeks,  the  patient  recovers.  Another  is  injured  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  is  treated  similarly,  and  notwithstanding, 
dies  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day,  without  ever  recovering  from  the 
state  of  coma;  and,  on  dissection,  extravasated  blood  is  found  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.* 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  dependance  is  to 
be  placed  on  analogy,  and  they  also  illustrate  the  importance  of  fixed 
rules  concerning  the  mortality  of  wounds,  founded  exclusively  on 
anatomical  and  physiological  data. 

A strict  definition  of  life  is  not  necessary  at  this  time,  and  it  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that  it  depends  on  the  union  and  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  the  functions  which  compose  it,  and  particularly  of  the 
circulating,  nervous,  and  respiratory  systems.  Lesions  of  the  chylo- 
poetic  system  come  next  in  order,  as  the  body  cannot  survive  without 
nourishment,  and  the  danger  to  life  will  of  course  be  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  organ. 
Wounds  which  rupture  the  large  blood-vessels  in  one  or  other  of  the 
large  cavities,  such  as  the  head,  the  thorax,  or  the  abdomen ; those 
which  penetrate  the  auricles  or  ventricles  of  the  heart,  the  trunk  of  the 
aorta,  or  vena  cava,  are  irrecoverably  mortal.  There  are,  however,  so 
many  cases  on  record,  in  which  individuals  are  stated  to  have  survived 
for  some  time,  with  largq  abscesses  in  the  brain,  or  even  a ball  in  that 
part,  that  we  are  justified  in  viewing  wounds  of  the  heart  more  fatal 
than  those  of  the  head.  Next  to  these  are  wounds  which,  from  their 
depth,  penetrate  into  the  spinal  marrow — wounds  of  the  head,  com- 
plicated with  such  severe  injury,  that  venesection  and  the  trephine  do 
not  alleviate  them — a division  or  twisting  of  the  spinnal  marrow  in 
the  cervical  vertebra — a division  of  the  eight  pair  of  nerves — and  a 
generrA  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  from  blows  or  injuries  on 
parts  which  are  the  centre  of  its  various  departments,  such  as  the  pit 


* Bohn,  p.  28-29. 
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of  the  stomach.  In  the  next  place,  may  he  mentioned  as  mortal  wounds; 
such  as  prevent  the  function  of  respiration— a total  division,  or  a large 
wound  of  the  trachea  ; and  particularly,  if,  in  the  latter  case,  the  under- 
lip of  the  wound  is  retracted  inwards — wounds  penetrating  through 
the  bronchiee,  and  wounds  of  the  diaphragm,  particularly  of  its  tendi- 
nous portion.  To  this  class  belong,  also,  extensive  wounds  of  the 
pharynx,  sesophagus,  and  stomach — of  the  duodenum,  thoracic  duct, 
and  mesentery,  and  particularly,  if  a large  number  of  the  lacteals  be 
divided,  together  with  severe  wounds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
gall-bladder,  and  the  ductus  cysticus  and  choledicus.  Wounds  of  the' 
urinary  passages,  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  impregnated  uterus,  and 
amputation  of  the  male  genital  organs,  are  all  ordinarily  mortal,  unless 
immediate  aid  be  afforded,  as  are  also  extensive  and  penetrating  cues 
from  fire-arms,  accompanied  with  fracture  of  bones. 

All  these  accidents,  from  the  importance  of  the  organs  that  are  in- 
jured— the  extravasations  that  occur,  or  the  hemorrhage  which  accom- 
panies them,  and  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  check,  are  usually 
mortal.  Such,  however,  are  the  powers  of  uature,  and  so  extensive- 
are  its  resources,  that  hope  should  seldom  be  abandoned,  if  called 
upon  to  make  an  immediate  report,  it  is  proper  to  form  a prognostic 
on  these  principles,  and  to  mention  the  danger  that  is  present.  On, 
the  trial,  however,  the  conviction  must  be  decidedly  stated,  that  the 
wound  was  a mortal  one,  and  that  no  surgical  aid  could  have  saved: 
the  patient,  of,  when  applied,  had  no  beneficial  effect. 

Among  dangerous  wounds,  or  those  concerning  which  we  cannot 
give  a decided  prognostic,  must  be  ranked  such  as  are  inflicted  on 
organs  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  vital,  natural,  or  animal  tunc-, 
tions ; and  as  to  their  consequences,  they  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  may  become  mortal,  and  those  which  may  interrupt  the  exercise 
of  any  function.  To  the  first  class  belong  all  penetrating  wounds, 
though  unaccompanied  with  symptoms  that  indicate  immediate  dan- 
ger— all  contused  wounds,  whether  on  the  head,  thorax,  or  abdomen — 
all  wounds  of  the  extremities,  and  particularly  where  surgical  aid  can- 
not be  procured  in  time  to  suppress  hemorrhage,  and  all  compound 
fractures  and  luxations,  particularly  if  the  part  be  much  surrounded 
by  nerves  and  muscles,  and  if  it  be  near  a joint.  Even  simple  contu- 
sions or  blows  may  become  dangerous,  from  a rapid  disorganization, 
of  parts,  and  a consequent  mortification;  and  especially,  if,  on  teu-. 
dinous  or  ligamentous  parts,  the  supervention  of  tetanic  affections  are 
to  be  dreaded. 

In  the  second  class  are  included  all  wounds  made  in  any  of  the 
secretory  organs  and  'their  ducts — in  the  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eye, 
ear,  nose,  and  mouth— in  the  generative  organs,  as  the  testicles,  penis, 
and,  unimpregnated  uterus.  Also,  fractures  of  the  clavicle  or  sternum, 
and  depression  of  the  xiphoid  or  ensiform  cartilage — transverse  pounds 
of  the  great  pectoral  or  dorsal  muscles — and  wounds  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  particularly  near  the  linea  alba,  and  pubis— wounds  of 
the  perineum  combined  with  injury  to  the  canal  of  the  urethrfi,  pricking 
of  the  tendons  of  muscles,  together  with  wounds  of  important  branches 
of  nerves. 
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Slight  wounds  comprehend  those  injuries  ih  which  the  skin  and  the 
muscles  are  divided,  the  latter  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  and 
where  no  tendon,  aponeurosis,  large  nerves,  or  blood-vessels  are 
touched,  and  the  system  has  not  received  a severe  shock.  To  this 
class  also  belong  simple  luxations  and  fractures. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  these  are  circumstances  which 
render  this  division  an  arbitrary  one,  and  which  cause  a mortal  wound 
of  the  lowest  class  to  be  inevitably  mortal — a dangerous  one  to  be- 
come mortal — and  a slight  one,  dangerous.  These-circuinstances  may 
be  reduced  into  four  classes,  each  of  which  deserve  particular  notice. 

1.  The  constitution  and  age  of  the  patient,  and  liis  antecedent  or 
coexistent  maladies  may  exercise  a baleful  influence  on  the  injury  re- 
ceived. Thus,  for  example,  there  may  be  a complete  transposition  of 
parts — the  heart  is  sometimes  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  thorax — 
the  spleen  has  been  discovered  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  liver — the 
stomach  has  descended  as  low  or  even  lower  than  the  umbilical  region, 
while  the  bladder  has  risen  into  the  abdomen.  It  would  certainly  be 
unjust,  except  in  cases  of  premeditated  murder,  to  consider  the  crimi- 
nal as  responsible  for  the  fatality  of  wounds  given  under  such  circum- 
stances. Again,  an  individual  may  be  suffering  under  hernia,  and  in 
that  situation  may  receive  a mortal  wound  from  a cutting  instrument, 
or  may  die  from  a contusion  or  blow  on  the  part,  which,  under  other 
Circumstances,  would  not  prove  dangerous.*  The  condition  of  the 
wounded  person  may  also  be  rendered  hazardous,  from  a variation  in 
the  ordinary  distribution  of  blood-vessels — from  the  presence  of  aneu- 
rism— from  an  extreme  thinness  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  + or  a 
venereal  caries  of  the  same  part— from  having  large  umbilical  vessels, 
or  finally,  from  being  afflicted  with  some  chronic  disease,  or  suffering 
under  debility.  Slight  wounds  may  also  be  rendered  dangerous,  and 
even  mortal,  from  an  extreme  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  from 
previous  habits  of  drunkenness,  or  from  a scorbutic,  cancerous,  ca- 
chectic or  venereal  habit.  1 A case  is  thus  cited  by  Bohn,  of  an  indi- 
vidual who,  in  a quarrel,  received  some  blows  on  the  chest,  and  after 


* Bohn,  p.  70-71.  i 

t A remarkable  case  of  this  description  is  stated  in  a late  journal.  A respectable' 
individual  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  hanging  himself.  Dr.  Wesener  vasdirected  by 
the  proper  officers  to  examine  the  body.  The  examination  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
i presented  nothing  beyond  what  is  usually  observed  in  such  cases,  but  on  opening  the 
head,  he  found  the  following  deviation  from  nature.  About  the  middle  of  the  sagittal 
suture,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  were,  for  the  space  of  a sixpence,  as  thin  as  the 
i most  delicate  lamella  of  bone,  and  in  this  spot  were  two  openings,  each  about  the 
size  of  a pin’s  head,  through  which  tivo  vessels  ran,  which  arose  from  the  superficial 
i veins  of  the  dura  mater,  and  anastomosed  with  the  veins  of  the  scalp.  On  cutting 
i into  the  scalp^  though  with  great  care,  the  blood  flowed  over  the  galea  aponeurotica 
i in  such  quantities  as  quite  to  redden  it,  and  it  appeared  on  examination,  that  the  emis- 
saria  Santorini  were  cut  through.  It  is  evident,  from  this  statement,  that  a blow  on 
the  spot  in  question  would  probably  have  caused  death,  either  by  direct  depression,  or 
by  causing  internal  hemorrhage. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Sur- 
• gery,  vol.  2,  p.  105,  from  Hufeland’s  Journal. 

t There  are  some  individuals  in  whom  an  alarming  hemorrhage  is  produced  by 
the  slightest  abrasion  of  the  skin.  Metzger  quotes  a case  of  death  produced  in  this 
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a short  time,  was  seized  with  hieeraoptysis,  severe  pain  in  the  side, 
delirium  and  convulsions,  and  tinally  died.  On  inspection,  a slight 
discoloration  was  observed  on  the  back  and  limbs,  while  the  genital 
organs  were  in  a state  approaching  gangrene.  The  abdominal  viscera 
were  healthy,  but  the  lungs  and  pleura  adhered,  and  the  former  were 
tilled  with  thickened  pus*  In  this  instance,  there  was  certainly  suf- 
ficient of  disease  present  to  have  produced  death  within  a very  short 
period,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blows.  All  the  possible  cir- 
cumstances enumerated  above  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  particu- 
larly when  wounds  have  been  involuntary,  or  belong  to  what  is  termed, 

in  law,  manslaughter.!-  . , 

But  it,  mav  happen,  that  while  the  patient  is  suffering  under  a wound, 
he  is  attacked  with  disease  and  dies,  and  the  question  then  arises, 
whether  this  fatality  is  owing  to  the  wound,  or  the  disease.  In  some 
instances,  the  solution  is  easy,  but  in  others,  it  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  Thus,  for  example,  a fever  attended  with  coma- 
tose symptoms  may  supervene  on  a wound  of  the  head,  and  pleurisy 
may  follow  a wound  of  the  thorax.  The  probability  evidently  in  such 
instances,  is,  that  the  injury  has  produced  the  disease ; but  there  is, 
notwithstanding,  sufficient  latitude  left  for  doubt,  and  circumstances 
mav  arise  which  will  prevent  us  from  assigning  the  wound  as  the 
cause  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  should  gangrene,  buboes,  pete- 
chia or  the  other  symptoms  of  malignant  fevers  appear  on  a wounded 
person,  in  a hospital,  or  during  the  warm  season  ot  the  year,  or  during 
the  prevalence  of  such  an  epidemic,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the 
cause  of  death  is  distinct  from  the  danger  of  the  wound.  A similar 


wav,  by  a scratch  of  the  thumb-nail.  Several  relatives  had  previously  died  in  a 
. ' / 007  \ filso  the  New- England  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  ^21,  tor 

SS  loX.  related  b,  jl  ?.  BlaEden.  The  coala  of  the  arter.es  -ret.  found, 
on  dissection,  very  thin,  and  nearly  transparent. 

. * Bohn,  p.  76. 

+ Tl,f>  most  difficult  cases  probably  that  occur  in  the  medical  jurisprudence  of 
wounds,  are  those  where  persons  in  habits  of  arises"  whXr 

injuries,  and,  after  an  uncertain  period  die  , , a general  rule,  I would 

the  drunkenness  or  the  blow  lias  c^d. 1 , • , usc  of  spiritll0u's  liquors  is  so  apt  to 

always  ,ean  to W£i r ds  th^ ac c u . ri  ^ that  unless  positive  malice  be  proved, 

produce  a diseased  stateot  Ue  ).  fe  bv  considering  the  offence  as  a secondary 
we  shall  best  promote  the  • J ^ individual  jn  Philadelphia,  ur.dersuch 

u„d  the  brant  bene-  J 1 , of  lh„  tea.  jrerrMjr  «- 

par,,  were  nu.d^red 

roach.  I fall,  .6"*  »“}  ,he  >??'  ”,  HS  Lim»«”[.|^r.ncc  of  ,b.  m- 

Irellr.ior  ao  elucida.ion  .fro,  idea,..  Dr.  Jabn  a 
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observation  will  apply  when  an  inflammatory  or  typhus  lever  supervenes 
on  slight  wounds,  and  renders  them  fatal/ 

The  following  instance,  in  which  Zacchias  was  consulted,  will  illus- 
trate the  difficulty  that  may  occur.  During  a period  when  the  plague 
raged  at  Rome,  one  Ansovini  received,  in  a quarrel,  a wound  on  the 
head,  which  denuded  the  bone,  but  left  no  fracture.  He  withdrew  by 
the  assistance  of  two  friends,  one  of  whom  continued  to  visit  him,  but 
died  in  four  days  thereafter  of  the  plague.  The  wound  appeared  fa- 
vourable for  the  first  three  days,  but,  at  the  termination  of  that  period, 
a fever  came  on,  accompanied  with  head-ache,  bilious  vomiting,  and 
violent  inflammation  of  the  wounded  part.  On  the  fourth,  the  wound 
was  gangrenous,  and  petechise  and  buboes  occurred;  and,  on  the  sixth 
day,  death  followed.  The  person  was  arrested  by  the  minister  of 
justice,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  cause  of  death,  or  at  least  that  it 
predisposed  the  individual  to  the  attack  of  the  plague.  Zacchias  was 
consulted  by  die  friends  of  the  accused,  and  he  decided  that  the  wound 
had  not  been  the  cause  of  death,  because  there  were  no  symptoms 
immediately  after  its  infliction  that  indicated  a mortal  injury  to  the 
head — that  the'  appearan  es  which  supervened,  were  too  rapid  in  their 
progress  to  appertain  to  it,  and  evidently  belonged  to  the  plague,  and 
it  was  also  evident  he  had  taken  this  disease  from  the  friend  who 
visited  him.  Finally,  two  diseases  were  present  in  the  individual,  anfl 
the  ordinary  course  of  one  is  fatal,  while  that  of  the  other  is  to  proceed 
to  a .favourable  termination.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  assign  the 
former  as  the  cause  of  death. f 

2.  The  passions  of  the  patient,  and  his  negligence  or  delay,  or  that 
of  his  attendants,  may  render  slight  wounds  dangerous,  and  dangerous 
ones  mortal.  This  may  happen,  1.  By  his  obstinate  refusal  to  undergo 
the  proper  treatment,  either  from  fear  or  some  other  cause.  2.  From 
errors  in  regimen,  such  as  intemperance,  from  exposure  in  a very  cold 
or  a. very  warm  place,  or  from  giving  himself  up  to  the  free  indulgence 
of  his  passions.  3.  By  disobeying  the  directions  of  his  physicians,  as 
for  example,  if  a man  who  has  been  wounded  in  the  throat,  should 
laugh,  talk,  or  sing.  4.  By  "yielding  to  anger  or  fear,  so  far  as  to  tear 
off  the  bandages  and  dressings  of  the  wound.  All  these  circumstances 
will  aggravate  an  injury,  and  render  it  dangerous  or  mortal. J There 
are  others,  which  may  be  deemed  accidental  causes,  such  as  a want  of 
proper  aid,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  and  from  whatever  source  it 
may  arise.  Both  of  these  of  course  increase  the  guilt  of  the  criminal. 


"Warren’s  cases  of  apoplexy,  with  dissections,  in  the  New-England  Journal,  vol.  I, 
p.  34.  This  anatomist  lias  shown,  that  not  unftequenlly,  a high  degree  of  redness  in 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  accompanies  cerebral  affections.  Dr.  Klapp  s case 
is  related  in  the  American  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  I , p.  156. 

* Bohn,  p.  83.  This  author  divides  the  symptoms  into  three  classes.  “ Alia  ex 
vulnere  ipso,  ut  tali,  lianc  k parte  laesa  immediate  emergant;  alia  aliam  extra  vulnus 
causam  agnoscant ; alia  indillerenler  se  habeant,  id  esl,  modo  <L  vulnere,  modo  aliunde 
eveniant;  probe  onines  ac  singulae  ponderandse  sunt  in  vulnerato  circumstantise,  et  ex 
harum  demum  coliatione,  cujus  generis  sint  ilia,  individui  presentis,  prudenler  uiie- 
rendum.” 

t Zacchias.  Consilium,  No. .74.  J Mahon,  vol.  a,  p.  as. 
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if  it  can  be  proved  that  he  inflicted  the  wound  with  a knowledge  of 
them.  To  this  class  also  belong  every  obstacle  opposed  to  the  sur- 
geon’s performance  of  his  duty,  and  all  attempts  to  disturb  the  patient, 
such  as  the  prevention  of  sleep,  and  producing  agitation  of  mind. 

3.  Insalubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  it  be  of  a local  nature,  or 
the  general  constitution,  may  render  slight  wounds  dangerous, 
and  dangerous  ones  mortal.  This  circumstance  has  been  noticed 
some  centuries  since,  and  the  experience  of  every  military  cam- 
paign confirms  its  correctness.  Thus,  according  to  Bohn,  Sebezius 
states,  that  wounds  of  the  head  were  more  readily  cured  in  Italy  and 
Spain  than  in  Germany ; and  Foder&  mentions  his  having  observed 
the  same  on  the  coast  of  the  Meditterranean,  when  compared  with 
Paris.  Ambrose  Par6,  a great  name  in  surgery,  observes,  that  at  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  many  of  the  besiegers  died  of  small  and  simple  wounds, 
in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  atmosphere,  but  which  was  attributed 
by  the  army  to  poisoned  weapons — an  idea,  which  similar  effects  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  of  that  city  also  to  harbour.* 

Severe  cold,  excessive  heat,  storms  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  have  all 
been  observed  to  increase  the  danger  of  wounds,  and  for  proofs  of  this, 

I need  only  refer  to  works  on  military  surgery. 

The  air  of  large  hospitals  has  also  been  found  injurious,  and  it  is 
constantly  observed,  that  a larger  proportion  die  of  wounds  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  than  in  the  Hospital  de  la  Charite.f  The  very 
name  of  Hospital  Gangrene,  is  sufficient  to  apprise  us  of  the  extent  of 
the  fatality  that  is  sometimes  experienced.  In  such  cases,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  medical  examiner  to  apply  the  maxim  of  Hippocrates,  that 
every  thing  which  happens  to  the  injured  person,  contrary  to  correct 
probability,  does  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  disease.  Thus,  if 
there  is  a general  or  local  morbid  state  of  the  air,  and  the  most  cau- 
tious examination  proves  that  the  wound  had  not  effected  any  essential 
organ,  it  is  his  duty  to  state  these  facts,  and  to  mention  that  death  has 
originated  from  several  causes,  of  which  the  wound  is  the  slightest, 
although  it  may  have  excited  the  developement  of  the  others. 

4.  The  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  surgeon  may  aggravate  or 
endanger  the  condition  of  a wounded  patient.  I This  happens  when 
futile  or  injurious  medicines  or  applicationsfliave  been  used — when  the 
instruments  employed  are  in  bad  order — when  the  surgeon  is  either 
ignorant  or  rash — or  when  seeing  the  danger,  he  does  not  obtain  the 
aid  of  skilful  persons.  In  general,  when  a dissection  proves  that  no 
wound  mortal  in  its  nature  has  been  received,  and  when  none  of  the  : 
circumstances  already  enumerated  can  be  urged  as  causing  its  fatality, 
the  death  of  the  patient  should  be  attributed  to  the  surgical  attendant,  - 
rather  than  to  the  author  of  the  wound,  provided  that  it  be  proved  thatbe  i 
neglected  the  sick  person,  or  maltreated  him,  by  leaving  foreign  bodies  4 


* Bohn,  p.  78.  Foder&,  vol.  3,  p.  276. 

t Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  25.  “ Dans  certain  hdpitaux,  et  notamment  a l'llotel  Dieo  d*  • 
Paris,  le  trepan  est  presque  toujours  mortel.” — Metzger,  p.  376. 

X Bohn,  p.  93,  96. 
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in  the  wound,  which  might  have  been  taken  away — by  not  suppressing 
hemorrhage — by  not  evacuating  collections  of  pus  when  necessary — 
by  employing  tents  improperly — by  neglecting  or  hurrying  operations 
— or  by  not  causing  the  proper  regimen  to  be  observed.* * * § 

Notwithstanding  the  distinctions  that  have  now  been  made,  there 
are  some  doubtful  and  complicated  cases,  concerning  which,  great 
difference  of  opinion  may  arise,  and  the  skill  of  the  surgeon  often 
forms  the  disputed  point.  To  this  class  most  commonly  belong  wounds 
of  the  head,  such  as  those,  for  example,  in  which  there  are  no  symp- 
toms indicating  the  necessity  of  trepahning,  and  yet  extravasation  is 
found  after  death.  The  diversity  of  advice  given  by  eminent  surgeons 
on  this  point,  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  may  also  lead  to 
unpleasant  discussions.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  most  approved  modes  of  modern  practice — to  apply 
them  to  the  symptoms  presented  to  his  view,  and  then,  if  on  examina- 
tion the  injury  is  found  to  be  such  that  no  efforts  of  art  could  have 
prevented  its  fatality,  the  death  of  the  patient  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
nature  of  his  wound. f 

• 2.  Of  the  nature  and  -prognostics  of  wounds  of  particular  parts. 

I shall  endeavour  to  make  this  section  as  concise  as  possible,  as  it  is 
only  intended  to  be  a general  guide  to  the  medical  examiner.  The 
opinions  deducible  from  it,  are  subject  to  many  qualifications,  which 
the  peculiarities  of  every  case  can  alone  indicate,  and  they  are  evi- 
dently not  to  be  quoted  as  universally  applicable. 

We  shall  notice  wounds  of  the  head  in  the  first  place  ; and  here  a 
preliminary  remark  cannot  too  soon  be  made,  or  enforced,  viz.  that  in 
no  other  part  is  the  prognostic  more  uncertain,  nor  is  fhere  one  in 
which  the  physician  has  more  occasion  for  suspending  his  judgment. 
The  general  prognostic  of  wounds  of  the  head  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  injured  parts — the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient — the  nature 
of  the  instrument  with  which  the  wound  has  been  inflicted — the  force 
or  violence  used — the  manner  in  which  it  was  applied,  and  the  effects 
that  followed. 

A wound  of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium,  if  inflicted  with  a cut- 
ting instrument,  such  as  a knife  or  razor,  may  be  deenjed  a simple 
wound,  which  will  heal  within  the  space  of  a few  days.§  But  if  the 


• The  laws  at  a very  early  period  attended  to  this  circumstance.  In  the  Roman 
code,  the  Lex  Aquilia  declared,  “ Si  verberatus  fuerit  servus,  non  mortifere-,  negli- 
gent! A autem  perierit  de  vulrierato  actio  erit,  non  de  occiso.”  So  also  in  the  ancient 

French  jurisprudence.  If  negligence  or  bad  treatment  was  proved,  it  freed  the  indi- 
vidual, unless  premeditated  design  was  established. — Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.  200-29 1 . 
The  same  principle  practically  exists  in  our  own  judicial  determinations. 

+ The  principal  authority  used  in  this  section,  is  Bohn — De  Renunc.  Vulner.m 
tjenere.  Foderfc,  (vol.  2,  p.  251  to  294,)  and  Mahon’s  (vol.  2,  p.  1 to  62)  observa- 
tions, are  generally  derived  from  this  source. 

§ Wounds  of  the  integuments  of  the  skull  are  extremely  capricious  in  their  results? 
(he  slightest,  especially  punctured  wounds,  often  communicating  inflammation  to  the 
bone  and  membranes  of  the  brain,  whikr’wbunds  greatly  more  extensive  heal  easily. 
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instrument,  although  a cutting  one,  is  of  great  weight,  and  has  been 
projected  by  a strong  arm,  we  should  reserve  our  prognostic,  on 
account  tf  the  subsequent  affection  of  the  brain,  which  may  justly  be 
dreaded.  If  a sharp-pointed  instrument  has  been  used,  and  it  has 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  bone,  the  inflammation  and  pain  that  follow 
are  more  severe  than  from  incised  wounds.  When  a contused  wound 
has  been  inflicted,  as  by  a stick  or  stone,  the  prognostic  will  depend 
much  on  the  immediate  symptoms,  and  it  will  be  dangerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dizziness,  nausea,  insensibility,  &c.  that  are  experienced 
for  a short  time  thereafter.  A superficial  contusion,  accompanied  with 
laceration  and  none  of  the  above  symptoms,  may  generally  be  deemed 
a slight  wound.  But  a contusion,  however  slight,  on  the  region  of  the 
temporal  muscles,  -is  scarcely  ever  exempt  from  danger,  on  account  of 
the  intimate  connection  of  this  part  with  the  brain,  by  means  of  its 
nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  membranes. 

Wounds  of  the  pericranium  in  good  constitutions  and  well  treated, 
are  not  dangerous  ; but,  in  bad  ones,  they  are  often  serious,  and  are 
succeeded  Ly  an  erysipelatous  inflammation,  which  is  readily  extended 
to  the  brain.  A complete  division  of  the  pericranium  is  much  less  to 
be  dreaded,  than  a wound  from  a sharp-pointed  instrument.  Jn  venereal 
patients,  caries  of  the  bone  is  a frequent  consequence  of  such  injuries.* 

Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  may  take  place  without  any 
correspondent  injury  of  the  integuments,  and  the  symptoms  in  such 
cases  are  extremely  equivocal  and  deceitful.  Our  deduction  must 
however  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  that  immediately  followed 
the  infliction  of  the  wound — from  those  that  afterwards  supervene,  and 
from  a consideration  of  the  causes  producing  them.  Among  the  first 
are  vertigo,  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  vomitting,  and  bleeding  from  the 
nose  and  ears.  Among  the  latter,  may  be  coma,  convulsions,  and 
paralysis.  Fracture  may  however  occur  without  any  of  these  being 
present ; and  again,  they  may  all  be  present,  without  any  fracture,  and 
result  from  concussion  of  the  brain.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
fracture,  accompanied  with  depression  of  the  bone,  is  usually  more 
dangerous  than  when  none  is  present. 

Concussion  of  the  brain  is  always  dangerous,  as  are  also  all  wounds 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  On  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge 
at  this  time.  It  is  however  proper  to  remark,  that  the  prognostic  of 
wounds  of  the  head,  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  are  dangerous,  and 
require  the  strictest  attention.  And  this  is  rendered  more  necessary, 


Of  the  latter,  a striking  example  came  under  my  own  immediate  observation.  A 
soldier  got  drunk  on  the  line  of  march,  and  was  put  into  a baggage-waggon,  out  of 
which  he  fell,  his  head  coming  right  in  the  track  of  the  wheel,  Which  passed 
obliquely  over  it,  stripping  the  whole  of  the  integuments  off  one  side  of  it,  and 
leaving  the  bone  completely  bare.  The  integuments  were  replaced  and  secured  by 
stitches,  and  the  whole  kept  in  situ  by  means  of  bandages.  He  travelled  for  four  days 
on  the  waggon,  when  he  was  put  into  the  hospital,  and  in  less  than  a fortnight  was 
enabled  to  resume  his  duty. — Editor. 

• Was  there  ever  a case  known,  in  which  the  bones  of  a vetjereal  patient  run  into 
caries  where  no  mercury  had  been  exhibited?— Editor. 
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since  it  has  often  happened  that  injurious  and  even  fatal  consequences 
have  been  produced  long  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  and  that  too, 
where  the  immediate  symptoms  have  given  little  or  no  reason  for  such 
a termination.*  The  opinion  of  the  medical  examiner  must  therefore 
be  founded  not  only  on  general  principles,  but  on  the  symptoms  that 
are  present:  and,  when  called  into  a court  of  justice,  he  should  explain 
how  uncertain  the  recovery  from  such  injuries  always  is,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  persons  have  survived  the  most  terrible  accidents. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  fever,  or  delirium  or  coma,  and  the  healthy 
or  livid  appearance  of  the  wound,  all*  aid  in  determining  on  the  danger. 
The  following  aphorisms  of  the  illustrious  Vicq  d’Azyr,  are  quoted  by 
French  surgeons  as  comprising  the  experience  of  the  art  on  these 
points,  and  they  are  evidently  deserving  of  remembrance.  1.  That 
the  largest  wounds  of  the  head  are  not  always  the  most  dangerous. 
2.'  That  it  is  possible  to  lose  a considerable  quantity  of  the  brain, 
without  death  ensuing.  3.  That  the, slightest  injuries  are  often  suc- 
ceeded by  fatal  consequences,  and  that  hence  they  should  in  no  case 
be  neglected.  4.  That  a contusion  of  the  bone  alone  may  gradually 
extend  itself,  so  as  to  affect  the  brain.f 


* The  succeeding-  case  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  that  sometimes  envelope  the 
cause  of  death.  “ A woman  received  a blow  on  the  head  from  a laundress’s  iron, 
but  no  fracture  or  injury  of  the  cranium  was  discoverable,  though  it  was  thereby 
laid  bare.  She  was  (by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Cheselden)  trepanned,  and  still 
no  mark  of  injury  about  the  cranium  was  discovered.  She  went  abroad,  and  fol- 
lowed her  ordinary  business  for  a foitnight  afterwards;  but,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
days  from  receiving  the  injury,  died.  On  opening  the  head,  they  found  a very  large 
imposthume  in  the  middle  of  the  brain.  This  occasioned  some  perplexity  about  the 
real  cause  of  death.  The  surgeon  who  had  managed  the  case,  was  rather  inclined 
to  attribute  the  death  to  the  blow,  but  would  by  no  means  deny  that  it  might  have 
proceeded  from  some  inward  cause.  The  deceased  had  been  subject  to  frequent  and 
severe  headachs,  before  the  accident  occurred.  Mr.  Cheselden  being  examined  on 
the  trial,  declared  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a blow  should  be  the  cause  of 
death,  where  there  was  no  extravasation,  and  the  person  could  go  about  for  a fort- 
night afterwards.  His  allowing,  however,  that  similar  appearances  were  sometimes 
found  in  the  brain  of  persons  subject  to  headachs , was  of  more  importance  to  the 
prisoner.” — Smith,  p.  246. 

The  following  is  one  among  a thousand  instances  where  death  has  been  induced  at 
distant  periods  from  the  infliction  of  violence  on  the  head.  The  patient  died  several 
weeks  after  receiving  .the  injury,  and,  on  dissection,  Mr.  Charles  Bell  discovered. a 
fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull;  and  the  foramen  magnum  having  been  thereby 
roughened,  a sudden  turn  of  the  head  had  forced  a spiculutn  of  bone  into  the  spinal 
marrow.  (Smith,  p.  252.)  The  principal  and  important  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  such  cases  is,  “ the  impropriety  of  maintaining  the  general  proposition,  that 
the  death  of  persons  recovering  from  the  immediate  symptoms  of  violence,  should 
never  be  ascribed  to  that  violence.”  Mr.  Howship  relates  a case,  where  a slight 
blow  on  the  head,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  produced  death  forty  years  afterwards.  Pain 
'ias  frequently  present  during  life,  and  latterly  somnolency  and  impaired  vision. 
On  dissection,  the  bone  at  the  place  injured  was  seen  transparent,  and  almost  wholly 
absorbed,  and  the  portion  of  brain  under  it  was  indurated  and  schirrous. — New- 

England  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  403. 

+ Foderg,  vol.  S,  p.  312.  I- must  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  caution  the  young 
surgeon  not  to  use  the  trepan,  without  a due  regard  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  sur- 
gical works,  lie  may  otherwise  be  injured  in  his  reputation  before  a court  of 
justice,  and  his  practice  may  be  condemned  by  those  who  are  better  informed. 
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Wounds  of  the  face  are  more  or  less  dangerous,  according  to  the  part 
injured,  but  in  considering  these,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  deformity  and  irregular  cicatrices  that  follow  them.  The  latter  cir- 
cumstances hare  been  noticed  in  the  jurisprudence  .of  England  and  our  ■ 
own  country,  as  we  shall  state  in  the  succeeding  section. 

Superficial  wounds  of  the  face  are  easily  healed,  but  when  deep,  and  i| 
attended  with  much  loss  of  substance  or  denuding  of  the  bones,  they 
are  tedious,  and  leave  considerable  deformity.  Wounds  of  the  fore-  t 
head,  in  which  the  frontal  muscles  are  diyided  transversely,  or  of  the  1 
eyebrows,  cause  tbe  upper  eyelid  to  fall  down,  and  may  produce  a last-  • 
ing  debility  of  the  parts.  Wounds  of  the  eyes,  when  of  considerable  i 
extent,  must  always  be  deemed  dangerous,  from  the  nature  of  that  i 
organ,  and  from  the  intimate  connection  between  it  and  the  brain.  A 
wound  with  a sharp-pointed  instrument  has  been  known  to  pass  through 
the  orbit,  and  prove  fatal.* *  Wounds  of  the  transparent  cornea  always 


“ There  can  be  only  one  genuine  reason  for  trepanning,  viz.  to  remove  such  pressure 
from  the  surface  of  the  brain  as  gives  rise  to  existing  bad  symptoms.” — Cooper. 

* Macklin,  the  comedian,  was  tried  for  murdering  another  actor,  by  lungeing  at  hi» 
eye  with  a piece  of  pine-stick,  which  entered  the  brain  through  the  orbit ; he  was  ac- 
quitted, as  no  malus  ammus  could  be  proved. 

In  the  Edin.  Observer  of  the  27th  January,  1823,  I find  the  following  paragraph. 

“ Ten  days  ago  James  Bradshaw,  hatter,  in  Greenock,  having  been  engaged  in  a 
scuffle  with  another  hatter,  received  a wound  in  the  head.  He  remained  slightly 
complaining  until  the  21st  instanT,  when  he  expired.  On  dissection,  he  was- found  to 
have  been  killed  by  an  injury  on  the  eye,  which  had  forced  in  the  bone  immediately 
behind  the  eye;  (the  superior  orbital  plate  I suppose)  on  the  braiD.” 

Baron  Hume,  in  his  Work  on  Criminal  Law,  (p.  256)  mentions  the  case  of  a man 
of  the  name  of  Richard  Carse,  who  was  tried  for  murder,  which  he  perpetrated  by 
beating  another  man  about  the  head  with  a quaigh  or  wooden  dish,  a splinter  of 
which  detached  itself  and  entered  the  brain  through  the  eye,  when  it  snapped  off 
short,  and  caused  his  death  in  a few  days — the  splinter  was  taken  out  ol  the  eye  after 
death. 

There  are  cases  where  injury  of  the  eye  has  caused  death — in  opposition  to  them, 
I shall  relate  some  where  the  eye  has  received  injuries  as  severe,  to  all  external  ap- 
pearance, as  those,  but  which  the  patient  has  survived. 

A case  is  related  by  Gooch,  where  a man  had  his  eye  blown  out  by  the  bursting 
of  a gun  ; the  surgeon  dressed  it,  but  on  the  second  dressing,  he  perceived  something 
hard  among  the  injured  substance  of  the  eye;  onexaminingithefound  it  was  metalic, 
and  getting  hold  of  it  with  his  forceps,  he  pulled  it  out,  when,  to  his  surprize,  he 
found  that  it  was  tile  breech  of  the  gun,  which  had  been  forced  backwards  by  the 
recoil,  and  been  jammed  into  the  orbit. — Notwithstanding  thisextensive  injury,  which 
totally  annihilated  the  eye,  the  man  made  a perfect  recovery. 

Mr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh,  related  to  me  the  case  of  a man,  who,  while  blasting  the 
roots  of  trees,  had  a spiinter  driven  into  the  eye,  which  from  its  length  must  have 
passed  through  the  foramen  opticum,  and  penetrated  into  the  brain.  Mr.  L.  re- 
moved it  long  after,  and  the  man  recovered. 

Another  more  extraordinary  case,  which  also  involve^  not  only  injury  of  the  eye, 
but  that  of  the  brain,  was  related  to  me  by  a gentleman  who  attended  the  patient.— In 
a duel  in  the  West  Indies,  one  gentleman  hit  another  in  the  eye — the  ball  of  which 
was  completely  obliterated,  and  the  leaden  bullet  passing  in  through  the  orbit  came 
out  in  front  of  the  external  ear.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  officer  recovered  with 
the  same  facility  as  if  he  had  only  undergone  the  infliction  of  a flesh  wound. 

Sometimes  balls  find  their  way  into  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  or  somewhere  be- 
hind the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  deprive  it  of  sight  altogether. 

I saw  an  instance  of  this  in  Canada.  Lieut.  Gray,  my  brother-officer,  received  a 
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; leave  a scar,  and  intercept  vision.  Wounds  of  the  iris  cause  a loss  of 
| siylit,  and  if  the  instrument  penetrates  to  the  vitreous  humour,  the  eye 
is  left  empty,  thus  combining  blindness  with  deformity.  Wounds  of 
the  nose,  from  a cutting  instrument,  leave  great  deformity,  and  parti- 
cularly if  the  cartilaginous  part  be  injured — if  inflicted  with  a round 
instrument,  or  by  a blow,  it  may  not  only  be  crushed,  but  the  sense  of 
smell  may  be  destroyed.  The  ethmoid  bone  has  been  driven  in  this 
way  upon  the  brain.* *  Lastly,  a sharp-pointed  instrument  has  some- 
times penetrated  the  nose,  touched  the  brain,  and  hence  proved  fatal.  + 
Wounds  of  the  external  ear  are  unaccompanied  with  danger,  but  the  de- 
formity is  a serious  one.  Wounds  of  the  internal  ear  may  either  destroy 
hearing,  or,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  brain,  prove  in  themselves  dan- 
gerous. Wounds  of  the  lips,  if  there  be  great  loss  of  substance,  not 
only  deform,  but  are  injurious  to  the  speech,  and  are  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  a constant  flow  of  saliva,  particularly  when  any  of  the 
glands  have  been  opened.  J Wounds  of  the  ranular  artery  sometimes 
occur  in  children,  from  dividing  the  frcenum,  and  where  the  haemorr- 
hage cannot  be  suppressed,  they  have  been  known  to  prove  fatal. 
Wounds  of  the  parotid  gland  are  always  tedious  in  curing,  and  they 
sometimes  become  fistulous. 

shot  in  the  left  cheek — the  ball  lodged  behind  the  right  eye,  and  totally  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  it.  What  renders  this  case  the  more  extraordinary  is,  that  though  the 
shot,  which  was  a small  one  of  that  kind,  known  by  the  name  of  “ buck-shot,”  and 
which  the  Americans  introduced  in  warfare,  must  have  either  penetrated  through 
the  nose  or  through  the  brain ; no  bleeding  at  the  nose  followed  the  wound, 
and  the  only  appearance  by  which  it  could  externally  be  known  that  the  ball  had 
injured  the  eye  was,  that  it  was  very  much  blood-shot  and  inflamed  for  some  days ; 
when  these  appearances  went  off,  he  was  completely  deprived  of  sight  in  the  right 
eye,  and  something  like  a squint,  or  at  least  a want  of  power  in  moving  that  eye  in 
concert  with  the  other,  remained  ever  after. — Editor. 

* “ A man  was  killed  by  a blow  on  the  nose — the  consequence  of  which,  in  the  in- 
terim, was,  that  the  lower  jaw  could  not  be  opened,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  sur- 
geon he  died  from  inanition,  sixteen  days  after  the  accident.  He  was  also  unable  to 
perform  the  usual  natural  evacuations.  There  was  no  fracture  about  the  head,  and 
the  external  wound  had  nearly  healed  up.” — Smith,  p.  254. 

t Bio  ws  on  the  nose,  which  have  the  effect  of  fractu  ring  the  bone,  produce  frequently 
not  only  personal  deformity,  but'ultimately  loss  of  the  power  of  smelling,  and  some- 
times an  insufferable  stench,  proceeding  from  the  diseased  state  of  the  bones  inside  the 
nose,  called  by  the  French  surgeons  punais,  which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  its  un- 
fortunate victim  quite  unbearable  in  society.  I had  a case  of  this  kind  under  my 
charge  while  in  the  army. — The  patient  was  a lad  of  the  name  of  Tobin,  who,  though 
I tried  every  means  of  recovering  him,  was  ultimately  obliged  to  be  discharged  from 
the  regiment,  because  the  stench  he  created  was  so  intolerable,  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  sleep  in  the  same  barrack-room  with  him. — He  had  received 
an  injury  which  had  beat  in  the  bones  of  his  nose  previous  to  entering  the  regiment, 
but  so  far  as  l am  aware  the  disease  broke  out  afterwards. 

\Voynds  of  the  arteries  of  the  cheek  internally,  sometimes  prove  dangerous,  from 
the  bye-stunders  not  having  skill  or  presence  of  mind  enough  to  stop  the  bleeding  by 
the  very  simple  means  of  placing  the  linger  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  compressing  the 
artery  against  the  thumb  externally.  Instead  of  this,  they  generally  resort  to  the  ap- 
plication of  styptics  and  charpie.  A young  lady,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  nearly  lost 
her  life  from  this  mode  of  treatment. — Editor. 

X Wounds  of  the  artery  sometimes  cut  in  dividing  the  frcenum  of  the  tongue,  are 
easily  commanded  by  squeezing  the  divided  end  in  a cleft  twig  covered  with  lint. — 
Editor 
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In  all  oases  of  woutuls  of  the  face,  the  physician  should  state  in  his 
report  the  degree  of  deformity  that  has  been  produced. 

Wounds  of  the  neck  also  vary  greatly  as  to  their  danger.  Wounds  of 
the  integuments  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  may  be  considered  simple 
wounds;  but  it  must  be  added,  that  they  generally  heal  with  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  the  mobility  and  looseness  of  the  part*.  Transverse 
cuts  may  indeed  prove  dangerous,  and  affect  the  motions  of  the  head, 
or  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  and  thus  prove  an  impediment  to  the  due 
exercise  either  of  speech  or  deglutition.  * Wounds  of  the  carotids  and 
internal  jugulars,  are  generally  fatal,  since  it  is  often  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  assistance  in  time  to  check  the  mortal  haemorrhage, 
and  for  this  reason  lacerated  wounds  of  these  parts  are  not  so  soon  fatal 
as  clean  cuts.  Wounds -of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  peculiarly 
dangerous,  as  other  important  parts  are  generally  divided  along  with 
them  ; but  even  if  injured  alone,  as  from  stabs  or  gun-shot  wounds,  they 
are  much  to  be  dreaded,  since  the  nourishment  of  the  system  must  be 
carried  on  through  them,  and  the  action  of  deglutition  is  directly  op- 
posed  to  a speedy  adhesion  of  parts.  JEven  wounds  of  a portion  of  the 
fibres  surrounding  the  oesophagus  are  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  in- 
duce a weakness  of  the  action  of  deglutition,  and  also,  by  the  inflamma- 
tion that  sometimes  supervenes,  tend  to  induce  compression  on  the 
trachea.  Wounds  of  the  larj  nx  are  serious  injuries,  as  they  derange 
or  weaken  the  voice.  A wound  of  the  recurrent  nerve  alone,  on  one 
side,  seriously  affects  this  organ,  but  if  both  be  divided,  a complete 
muteness  will  follow.  Injuries  of  this  description,  however,  if  not  of  a 
complicated  nature,  cannot  be  considered  mortal.  Penetrating  wounds 
of  the  trachea  are  always  dangerous,  since  from  i s never  being  in  a per- 
fectly quiet  state,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a speedy  reunion. f Numer- 
ous cases,  however,  prove  that  a partial  transverse  divi-ion  is  not  mortal, 
but  it  is  allowed  that  a complete  division  is  generally  so  \ — more,  how- 
ever, from  the  vessels  that  must  be  divided  to  accoinpli.-h  this,  than 
from  the  injury  itself.  § Wounds  of  the  par  vagum,  either  on  one  or 
both  sides,  are  absolutely  fatal.  Fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  are 


* There  is  one  instance,  and  only  one,  of  a divided  carotid  not  proving  fatal.  In 
this  instance,  Mr.  Carpue,  of  London,  being  called  at  the  moment,  secured  die 
vessel. — Editor  . 

+ A fatal  case  of  rupture  of  the  trachea  by  external  violence,  (a  kick,)  is  mentioned 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  18,  p.  412. 

J A case  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  where  the  trachea  was 
totally  divided  by  violence;  a boy,  driving  the  gin  of  a coal-pit,  placed  himsell  on  il.e 
end  of  die  lever.  On  stretching  out  his  head  to  look  at  something,  his  throat  came 
in  contact  with  a post;  such  was  die  force  with  which  lie  was  going  round,  dial  the 
trachea  was  ruptured  across.  lie  survived  for  several  days,  but  in  great  agony. 


Editor.  . . ....  . 

& There  are,  however,  cases  mentioned  by  surgical  writers,  in  which  the  trachea 
was  completely  cut  asunder,  and  even  the  oesophagus  opened,  without  any  wound  of 
the  carotid  artery.— See  Dorsey’s  Surgery,  vol.  1 , p.  69.  A case  is  also  given  in  the 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg  Journal,  (vol  16,  p.  353,)  in  which  the  trachea  and  oeso- 
phagus were  divided  across,  and  which  did  rot  terminate  Dually,  although  the  parts 
did  not  reunite.  This  is  a very  interesting  narrative. 

The  follow  instate  was  communicated  to  me  by  my  lnend  Mr.  Marshal,  manor 
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highly  dangerous,  and  if  the  spinal  marrow  be  injured,  they  are  fatal. *  * 
Luxation  of  the  neck  is  generally  fatal,  from  pressure  on  the  same  part. 
Wounds  piercing  the  vertebras,  or  passing  between  them,  are  suddenly 
mortal.  Injuries  of  the  neck,  from  contusion,  are  always  dangerous  ; 

Iand  should  they  end  in  death,  must  he  judged  of  by  the  appearances 
that  are  found  on  dissection,. as  extravasated  blood,  laceration,  & c. 

Wounds  of  the  thorax  are  divided  into  external  wounds — into  pene- 
trating wounds,  unaccompanied  with  injury  to  any  of  the  organs  in 
that  cavity,  and  into  penetrating  wounds,  with  lesions  of  those  organs. 

External  wounds  from  a cutting  instrument  belong  to  the  class  of 
simple  wounds,  but  from  contusions  or  falls,  may  become  dangerous, 
either  through  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  internal  parts,  or 
from  the  rupture  of  some  blood-vessels.  Fracture  of  the  ribs,  if  not 
complicated  with  their  sharp  points  pricking  inwardly,  are  not  abso- 
lutely dangerous,  although  there  is  even  then  some  impediment  to  re- 
spiration, and  some  apprehension  of  inflammation.  But  should  the  rib 
be  much  splintered,  and  the  points  not  be  reducible,  it  may  end  fatally. 
Penetrating  wounds  are  not  in  general  dangerous,  unless  combined  with 
fracture  of  the  ribs,  or  the  rupture  of  some  blood-vessels.  Internal 
haemorrhage  or  emphysema  is  often  a dangerous,  and  even  fatal  symp- 
tom. Wounds  of  the  lungs  are  dangerous,  and  the  prognostic  is  always 
doubtful  when  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  or  at  the  posterior  side  neac  the  junction  of  the  ribs  with  the 
vertebrae.  The  symptoms  here  require  the  strictest  attention,  as  no 
case  should  be  despaired  of.  f These  organs  are  also  subject  to  concus- 


ofa  work  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Ceylon,  under  whose  charge  the  patient 
was. 

When  the  Indian  army  were  sent  to  Ceylon,  during  the  mutiny  in  that  country  in 
the  years  1818  and  1819,  a native  cooly,  or  labourer,  who  followed  the  camp,  was  shot 
through  the  throat,  the  ball  dividing  the  wind-pipe  and  oesophagus  both  together.  He 
lived  for  some  days  after,  in  a state  of  the  most  dreadful  and  excruciating  sufferin'" 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  the  food  he  attempted  to  swallow  choaking  up  the 
wind- pipe,  and  producing  violent  fits  of  coughing,  which  threatened  him  with  instant 
death  from  suffocation.  His  breathing  was  so  loud,  that  it  could  be  heard  outside 
of  the  tent  where  he  lay. — Editor. 

* A remarkable  case  was  stated  by  Soemmering,  in  1793,  of  a patient  in  whom 
there  was  a fracture  and  luxation  of  the  vertebral  column.  He  suffered  extreme 
pain,  and  his  extremities  gradually  became  gangrenous — but  he  survived  five  months 
— Metzger,  p.  320. 

t A very  extraordinary  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  care  some  years  a°-o 
Sergeant  Verney,  of  the  89th  regiment,  at  the  battle  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  received 
a shot  on  the  breast,  about  an  inch  and  a half  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum  which 
came  out  behind,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  spine — the  lungs  were  com- 
pletely penetrated,  and  the  air  passed  through  both  apertures.  On  his  being  brought 
to  me,  1 thought  the  wound  must  necessarily  prove  mortal,  and  having  a great  many 
wounded  to  attend  to,  I merely  dressed  it  with  lint,  butsecured  by  straps:  next  day, in- 
stead of  finding  him  dead,  as  I expected,  I found  that  he  was  easier,  and  that  fever  had 
commenced.  1 bled  him  freely,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  him,  and  in  the 
course  of  a fortnight  he  was  so  well  as  to  be  fit  to  bo  removed  to  the  general  hospital 
at  York.  He  afterwards  recovered  completely. 

Mr.  Maiden’s  case  of  the  man  who  was  transfixed  through  the  thorax  by  a °-ig 
shaft,  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  medical  man. — Editor. 
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sion,  which  is  termed  wind  concussion,  and  rs  usually  fatal.  Fractures, 
luxations,  and  contusions  of  the  vertebral  column,  are  all  highly  dan- 
gerous, and  may  sooner  or  later  prove  fatal. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  pericardium  being  wounded  without 
a correspondent  injury  of  the  heart.  But,  if  separate,  it  is  to  be  deemed 
a highly  dangerous  wound.  Wounds  of  the  heart,  of  its  ventricles  and 
auricles,  are  mortal ; but  it  is  remarkable,  that  numerous  cases  are  on 
record,  where  life  has  been  prolonged  for  a considerable  time  after  the 
infliction  of  the  injury.  Bohn  quotes  several  cases  of  the  kind,*  and: 
an  instance  occurred  in  the  British  army  in  Spain  some  years  since, 
where  a soldier  survived  for  thirteen  days  with  a musket-ball  in  his  ■ 
heart,  f The  reason  in  some  of  these  cases  is,  that  the  instrument  t 
which  causes  the  wound  prevents,  by  its  closing  the  aperture,  that 1 
fetal  haemorrhage  which  otherwise  would  soon  follow,  t Wounds  of  f 
the  aorta  and  vena  cava  are  fatal.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  tho- 
racic duct  can  be  wounded  without  affecting  other  vital  parts,  but  if  it : 
should  occur,  we  must  deem  it  fatal,  as  the  chyle,  instead  of  passing  in 
its  ordinary  course,  is  diffused  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  For  simi- 
lar reasons,  the  lower  par^  of  the  oesophagus  is  scarcely,  if  ever, , 
wounded  separately,  but  if  so,  it  is  certainly  mortal,  as  it  prevents  the 


* Page  26,  221-222. 

+ Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  14,  p.  129. — See  also  Triller  de  mi- 
rando  cordis  vulnere  post  xiv  diem  demum  lethal e>  in  Schlegel,  vol.  5,  p.  249. 

Instances  of  people  living  for  any  period,  longer  or  shorter,  al  ter  the  heart  has  re- 
ceived a severe  injury,  are  to  be  found  in  every  work  on  forensic  medicine;  and  these 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  physeological  curiosities,  they  sometimes  in- 
volve questions  of  life  and  death. 

A case  was  tried  in  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1819,  of  which  the  following  is  an  out- 
line. 

The  keeper  of  a house  of  bad  fame,  in  Greenock,  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a 
sailor,  by  shooting  him  through  the  chest.  It  appeared,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
medical  witnesses  that  the  auricles  and  part  of  the  aorta  next  the  heart  were  shaP 
tered  to  atoms  by  the  slugs  and  brass-nails  with  which  the  piece  was  charged,  and 
in  their  opinion,  he  must  have  dropped  down  dead  the  moment  he  received  the  shot ; 
therefore,  as  the  body  was  found  in  the  street,  and  the  door  of  tHe  house  was  eighteen 
feet  up  an  entry,  it  followed  that  the  prisoner  must  have  run  after  him  into  die 
street,  and  there  shot  him.  For  the  prisoner,  it  was  urged  and  proved,  that  lie  had 
shot  him  through  the  door  of  his  own  house,  which  he  was  attempting  to  enter  by 
force;  and  besides  direct  testimony  to  this  effect,  from  those  within  the  house,  and 
from  a lad  who  was  along  with  the  deceased  at  the  lime,  it  came  out  on  evidence,  that 
there  was  a stream  of  blood  from  the  door  of  the  house  to  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  found,  which  could  not  have  run  from  the  body  towards  the  house,  as  the 
threshold  of  the  door  was  on  a higher  level  than  the  pavement  of  the  street.  On 
this  evidence,  the  prisoner  got  a unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal. — Editor. 

J There  are,  however,  some  instances  to  which  this  explanation  will  not  apply. 
I refer  particularly  to  those  cited  by  Dr.  Dorsey  ; one  from  Dr.  Babington,  where  a 
soldier  lived  some  hours  after  a wound  of  the  heart  by  a bayonet  ; and  another  from 
Pelletan,  where  the  sufferer  received  a wound  of  the  aorta  from  a small  sword,  and 
lived  two  months.  “There  is  reason  to  believe,”  adds  Dr.  Dorsey,  “ that  the  heart 
has  often  been  slightly  wounded,  without  fatal  consequences.”  (Surgery,  vol.  1 , p- 
72-3-4.)  See  also  Ballard,  p.  331, 3So.  Belloc  suggests  that  a clot  may  prevent  the 
hfdnorrhage,  (p.  290.) 
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proper  passage  of  the  food,  and  totally  impedes  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion. Wounds  of  the  vena  azygos  are  mortal,  as  they  are  attended 
,with  a haemorrhage  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppress.  Wounds  of  the 
i diaphragm,  if  made  with  a sharp-pointed  instrument,  such  as  a sword, 
;are  dangerous,  if  only  the  muscular  parts  be  injured  : but  if  the  tendi- 
nous ones  are  also  injured,  they  are  considered  fatal.  * 

As  a general  deduction  from  these  remarks,  it  may  be  observed, 

■ that  the  prognostic  in  wounds  of  the  thorax  is,  in  most  cases,  an  un- 
favourable one,  although  they  are  not  often  mortal,  unless  some  pri- 
nuary  organs  be  injured.  John  Bell  indeed  directs  his  pupils  never 
to  call  any  wound  mortal,  unless  it  be  plainly  a wound  of  the  heart. 
jThis  advice  may  be  proper  in  surgery,  but  it  can  have  no  bearing  on 

8 legal  medicine,  since  it  practically  excludes  all  prognostics  whatever. 

I have  therefore  given  the  best-founded  opinions  that  I could  obtain, 
and  will  only  add,  that  the  prognostic  in  wounds  of  the  lungs  should 
in  general  be  delayed,  as  the  cases  of  recovery  from  desperate  ones  are 
so  numerous,  that  we  can  never  be  justified  in  peremptorily  declaring 
any  particular  instance  a mortal  wound.  Wounds  from  fire-arms  are, 
however,  always  more  hazardous  than  those  from  cutting  or  sharp- 
pointed  instruments. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen,  like  those  of  the  thorax,  are  divisible  into  ' 
external  or  penetrating  wounds.  The  former  are  to  be  deemed  simple, 
unless  they  have  been  accompanied  with  a violent  shock  of  the  system, 
or  are  of  large  extent.  Penetrating  wounds  are  to  be  dreaded,  either 
from  touching  the  peritoneum,  and  thereby  causing  inflammation,  or 
from  producing  ventral  hernia ; and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  apprehen- 
sion will  be  graduated  on  the  nature  of  the  viscus  that  has  passed 
out,  and  the  inflammation  and  strangulation  that  accompany  it.  + 
Penetrating  wounds  may  also  strike  one  or  more  of  the  viscera  con- 
tained in  the  abdomen,  and  in  that  case,  the  accidents  that  occur,  and 
the  medico-legal  questions  that  arise,  are  among  the  most  perplexing 
of  this  branch  of  our  subject.  Wounds  of  the  stomach  are  to  be 
deemed  highly  dangerous,  although  there  has  been  great  diversity  of 
opinion  concerning  their  mortality.  Bohn  and  Teichmeyer  pronounce 
all  mortal,  and  the  instances  of  escape  as  almost  miraculous ; while 
Alberti,  Boerhaave,  and  Valentini,  consider  those  only  mortal,  which 
have  injured  the  lower  part  and  the  two  orifices.  A wound  of  the 
stomach  was  declared  accidentally  mortal  by  the  medical  faculty 
lofGiessen,  and  absolutely  mortal  by  the  medical  college  at  Frank- 
ort;  while,  in  another  case,  a wound  was  considered  mortal  by  the 


* I have  taken  this  distinction  from  the  systematic  writers,  although  I am  perfectly 
I convinced  of  the  correctness  of  a remark  of  Dr.  Marc,  that  it  is  useless  to  distinguish 

(between  wounds  of  its  tendinous  and  muscular  portions.  (Godman’s  West.  Reporter, 
vol.  1,  p.  44.)  A very  curious  case  of  wounded  diaphragm,  which  from  its  conse- 
jquences  proved  fatal  at  the  end  of  eleven  months,  is  mentioned  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and 
1 Surg.  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  42. 

t The  necessity  of  returning  it  as  early  as  possible,  is  very  manifest;  and  if  this  be 
rr  not  done,  the  criminal  may  escape  punishment,  at  the  expence  of  the  surgeon's  repu- 
|i  tation. — See  a case  of  this  kind  in  Smith,  p.  263. 
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faculty  at  I.eipsic,  and  not  so  by  those  of  Helmstadt  and  Wirtcm- 
berg.* * * § 

This  contrariety  of  opinion  has.,  arisen  from  a consideration  rtf  the  j 
following  circumstances  : wounds  of  the  stomach  have  sometimes  been  ’ 
cured  without  any  bad  consequences;  various  substances,  such  as  • 
knives,  forks,  pins,  &c.  have  been  swallowed  without  immediate  j 
injury;  and  the  operation  of  gastrotomy  has  been  occasionally  per-  i 
formed  with  safety. f All  these  facts  tend  to  show,  that  wounds  of  the 
stomach  are  not  absolutely  mortal,  but  they  do  not  permit  us  to  deny 
their  danger.  Certainly,  if  inflicted  with  a sharp-pointed  instrument, 
and  penetrating,  they  are  to  be  deemed  hazardous,  and  the  chance  of 
death  is  increased  when  the  blood-vessels  or  nerves  of  the  part  have 
been  injured.  But  a rupture  or  division  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
may  also  be  affected  by  a severe  contusion,  or  a blow'  on  the  part, 
without  any  external  wound,  surgically  speaking,  being  present. 
Fabricius  mentions  the  case  of  a man  who  was  so  dreadfully  trod  under 
foot,  that  not  only  the  stomach  was  burst,  but  there  was  a rupture  of  ‘ 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  food  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
notwithstanding  this,  except  some  slight  elevations  of  the  epidermis  in 
the  form  of  vesicles,  the  integuments  and  abdominal  muscles  did  not 
appear  in  the  least  injured.!  If  will  not  appear  surprising  that  sudden 
death  should  be  the  consequence  of  a blow  on  the  epigastric  region, 
when  it.  is  recollected  that  it  is  the  seat  of  the  solar  plexus,  and  of  the 
semi-lunar  ganglion,  parts  especially  subservient  to  life;  and  also  that, 
on  dissection,  no  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  the  other  organs 
should  in  such  a case  be  found. § Wounds  of  the  intestines  are  less 
to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  the  stomach,  and  the  instances  of  recovery 
are  infinitely  more  numerous.  But  although  all  surgical  works  abound 


* Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  122.  Valentines  Pandects,  vol.  2,  p.  413  to  432.  All  the 
writers  on  legal  medicine  agree,  that  a wound  inflicted  on  a Cull  stomach  is  more 
dangerous  than  one  on  that  organ  when  empty.  It  should  therefore  be  a subject  of 
enquiry,  how  long  before  the  injury  a meal  had  been  taken. 

+ See  a case  of  this  nature  in  the  Mcdico.-Chirurgical  Review,  No.  I,  p.  103.  Al*> 
in  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  19,  p.  178. 

J Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  126. 

§ “ Inspectio  et  sectio  aliquando  nihil  declarant,-’  says  Bohn,  p.  114.  So  also 
sometimes  with  blows  on  the  head;  and  a case  of  the  latter  description  is  cited  by 
Smith,  (p.  260,)  from  the  History  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  “ A 
stout  young  criminal,  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  ran  head  foremost 
against  the  wall  of  his  dungeon,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  instantly  fell  dead. 
On  opening  the  head,  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  injury  was  discoverable,  either 
in  the  skull,  brain,  cerebellum,  or  spinal  murrojv,  except  a very  minute  separation  in 
the  squamous  suture,  which  could  not  account  for  so  sudden  a death.  The  substance 
of  the  brain  was  unusually  firm.” 

The  effects  of  severe  blows  on  the  stomach,  though  well  known  to  the  vulgar,  are 
hardly  accounted  for  satisfactorily  by  the  learned.  A severe  blow  on  the  head,  the 
scat  of  nervous  sensation,  often  does  not  produce  so  violent  an  effect  as  a very  slight 
blow  over  the  semi-lunar  ganglion.  A case  occurred  in  London,  some  years  ago, 
where  a man  killed  his  comrade,  by  giving  him  a pat  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with 
his  open  hand.  By  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  courts,  if  one  man  kills  another  by  a 
blow  on  the  stomach,  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  is  construed  into  malice,  or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  reckleisnfits,  as  it  is  termed. — Editor. 
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with  these,  we  must  not  deem  them  destitute  of  danger,  and  if  death 
follows  after  proper  treatment,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  injury. 
Wounds  of  the  smaller  intestines  are  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the 
larger,  not  only  because  they  perform  more  important  functions,  but 
are  supplied  with  a greater  number  of  nerves.*  Wounds  of  the 
mesentery  cannot  be  deemed  mortal,  unless  some  of  the  large  blood- 
vessels of  the  organ,  or  its  principal  glands,  be  injured  ; and  ih  these 
cases,  the  danger  arises  from  not  being  able  to  suppress  the  haemorr- 
hage, or  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  chyle.  j-Wounds  of  the  omentum 
are  to  be  estimated  like  those  of  the  mesentery ; but  it  deserves  re- 
mark, that  a contusion  is  apt  to  induce  inflammation  and  gangrene. 
Wounds  of  the  pancreas  seldom  occur,  unless  some  other  viscus  be 
injured  at  the  same  time.  If  they  should  happen  separately,  the  cause 
must  have  been  an  instrument  entering  at  the  back,  and  its  wound 
cannot  be  considered  as  mortal,  unless  some  arterial  or  venous  vessels 
have  been  injured.  Wounds  of  the  liver  are  generally  mortal,  and 
their  fatality  originates  in  some  blood-vessel  being  injured,  cr  in  the 
consequences  that  ensue.  Superficial  injuries  are,  however,  frequently 
healed.  Wounds  of  the  gall-bladder  are  deemed  absolutely  mortal,  as 
its  fluid  is  stimulating  to  a high  degree,  and  occasions  inflammation 
and  most  violent  pain. I Wounds  of  the  various  ducts  are  mortal. 
Those  of  the  spleen  are  to  be  estimated  like  wounds  of  the  liver  ; if 
deep  and  penetrating,  death  will  follow  from  haemorrhage.  There  are, 
however,  many  cases  of  recovery  from  injury  to  this  organ  § It  is  a 
common  circumstance,  in  cases  of  sudden  death  from  accidents,  falls, 
&c.  to  find  the  spleen  or  liver  lacerated,  and  this  is  therefore  to  be 
deemed  a fatal  injury.  |]  Wounds  of  the  kidneys  have  often  been  suc- 


• It  would  Appear  that  the  small  intestines  possess  some  of  the  irritable  sympathy 
so  conspicuous  in  the  stomach — death  being  brought  on  by  some  unaccountable 
cause  where  they  are  only  slightly  injured.  Fodere  mentions  a case  where  instant 
death  was  caused  by  a slight  prick  in  the  small  intestines,  inflicted  by  the  point  of  a 
butcher’s  knife.  Though  there  was  neither  a sufficient  effusion  of  blood  to  account 
for  such  a result  by  its  effects  on  the  vascular  system,  nor  a sufficient  length  of  time 
for  inflammation  and  its  consequences  to  arise. — Editor. 

t If  the  omentum  is  protruded,  and  not  speedily  returned,  it  will,  in  common  with 
all  the  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  inflame  and  bring  on  gangrene,  but  the  omen- 
tum is  less  obnoxious  to  inflammation  than  any  other  viscus.  A strong  illustration 
of  this  fact  was  related  to  me  by  a medical  friend.  A peon,  or  messenger,  was 
brought  to  him  in  India,  who  had  received  a stab  in  the  side  three  weeks  before,  through 
the  wound  of  which  the  omentum  had  all  that  time  protruded.  On  examination,  he 
found  that  the  viscus  was  adhering  to  tile  wound  all  round,  and  that  inflammation 
had  commenced  without,  and  been  communicated  to  the  interior  of  the  cavity. 
Gangrene  supervened,  of  which  he  died  in  a few  days  after. — Editor. 

X There  are  but  very  few  cases  on  record  of  wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  distinct 
from  other  injury.  One  is  mentioned  in  the  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  36,  p.  341,  of 
an  officer,  where  the  fundus  was  penetrated,  lie  lived  a week.  Sabatier  mentions 
another  case. — Cooper  s Surgical  Dictionary.  See  also  Metzger,  p.366. 

§ A case  is  related  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  surgeon,  where  a part  of  the  spleen  was 
removed  with  safety. — Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  40,  p.  425. 

||  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  of  the  present  year  (1824),  three  soldiers, 
attempted  to  get  out  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  join  the  riot  with  which  the  new  year  is 
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cessfully  treated  ; tliey  are,  however,  dangerous,  according  to  their 
depth,  and  the  effusion  of  urine  (if  any)  into  the  abdomen.*  So  also 
with  wounds  of  the  ureters.  Wounds  of  the  bladder  would  not  seem 
to  be  even  very  dangerous,  if  we  look  at  the  success  which  ordinarily 
attends  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  They  may,  however,  prove 
hazardous  from  the  effusion  of  its  contents,  or  the  injury  of  a blood-, 
vessel. f Wounds  of  the  neck  and  sphincters  of  the  bladder  are  apt. 
to  leave  incontinence  of  urine,  and  when  this  does  occur,  it  should  be 
stated  in  the  report.  Wounds  of  the  uterus  are  dangerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  haemorrhage  that  follows,  and  the  symptoms  that  super-, 
vene.  If  that  organ  be  impregnated,  the  danger  is  of  course  increased. 

In  all  these  instances  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  the  danger  is 
aggravated  from  extravasation,  and  this  again  is  increased  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  which  maybe  either  blood,  ch\le,  bile,  foecal, 
matter,  or  urine.  An  extravasation  of  blood  is  often  within  the  power, 
of  the  surgeon,  but  its  consequences  are  however  always  to  be  dreaded. 
The  other  evacuations  can  scarcely,  if  ever,  except  in  the  case  of  the 

■ ■ ■ - - 1 

uniformly  ushered  in  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  mistook  their  way  in  the  dark,  and 
precipitated  themselves  over  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  rock.  They  were  found 
dead  Dext  morning,  and  the  livers  of  the  whole  of  them  were  found  on  dissection  to 
be  lacerated.— Editor. 

* A successful  case  of  treating  a severe  wound  in  the  kidney  was  related  to  me  by 
my  friend,  Dr.  Knox,  of  Edinburgh.  A boy,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  received  a 
deep  wound  in  the  left  kidney,  from  a butcher’s  knife,  which  was  thrown  at  him/ 
He  was  brought  to  Dr.  Knox,  who  caused  him  to  be  placed  and  retained  in  such  ^ 
position,  that  the  wound  should  be  the  most  depending  point  of  his  body.  In  a short 
time,  he  made  a complete  recovery.  There  are  instances  of  death  arising  from 
slight  blows  on  the  kidney,  where  it  contains  a calculus.  A gentleman  in  India  was 
tried  for  the  murder  of  his  servant,  whom  he  killed  by  a blow  on  the  loins  ; on  it  being 
proved  that  the  kidney  contained  a calculus,  the  ragged  points  of  which  had  punc- 
tured the  blood-vessels,  he  was  acquitted. — Editor. 

t An  extraordinary  case  of  recovery  from  severe  injury  of  the  bladder  will  bq 
found  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  313,  related  by  Mr.  Douglas^ 
of  Hawick. 

$ A medical  friend  of  mine  related  to  uie  the  following  case.  When  in  Ceylon, 
he  was  called  to  see  the  wife  of  a sergeant,  who  had  received  a stab  in  the  side  with 
a knife,  wounding  the  uterus,  she  then  being  in  the  8th  month  of  her  pregnancy, 
at.d  on  asking  her  how  she  got  so  hurt,  she  said  that  in  carrying  out  some  knives 
which  she  had  been  cleaning,  her  loot  slipped,  and  she  let  them  fall,  and  fell  on  the 
top  of  them,  when  one  of  them  entered  her  side,  and  produced  the  wound  of  which 
she  soon  afterwards  died.  She  had,  however,  told  some  of  her  companions,  the 
women  of  the  regiment,  that  it  was  her  husband  who  had  inllicted  the  wound,  and  as 
it  was  known  that  they  did  not  live  on  the  happiest  terms,  this  excited  suspicion,  and 
the  husband  was  ordered  for  trial.  On  dissection,  it  appeared  that  the  wound  had 
entered  from  above,  and  gone  downwards,  which  could  not  well  have  happened 
had  she  been  wounded  in  the  manner  she  described  to  the  surgeon.  From  circum- 
stantial proof,  it  was  like  to  have  gone  very  hard  with  the  prisoner,  but  he  was  let  of 
on  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  surgeons,  who,  when  interrogated  on  the  subject,  said, 
„ that  the  wound  was  not  necessarily  mortal.  1 have  since  learned  the  private  history 
of  the  jury  in  this  case,  it  is  as  follows:— The  Ceylon  jury  consists  of  thirteen  ; of 
these,  one  declined  voting,  six  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  manslaughter,  and  six 
wished  to  bring  it  in  murder.  In  this  state  they  sat  for  some  hours  ; till  at  last,  one 
of  those  that  were  for  the  severer  sentence  relented,  and  a verdict  of  manslaughter 
was  given. — Editor. 
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i|  urine,  be  remedied  by  means  of  operations,  and  are  hence  very  gene- 
j rally  mortal.* 

j Wounds  of  the  testicles  are  dangerous,  particularly  if  they  have 
been  contused  or  injured  by  a sharp-pointed  instrument.  Their  divi- 
sion indeed  by  a cutting  instrument  may  be  mortal,  unless  the  subse- 
quent hsemorrhage  be  speedily  prevented.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  wounds  of  the  penis  ; but,  in  other  respects,  injuries  of  this  organ  are 
not  to  be  deemed  dangerous. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  injuries  that  the  abdomen  and  the  viscera 
contained  in  it  may  receive,  call  for  all  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  and  his 
judgment  will  be  frequently  exercised  in  deciding  on  the  fatality  or 
danger  of  wounds  of  this  part  of  the  system. 

Wounds  of  the  extremities  are  to  be  decided  upon  according  to  their 
nature,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  not  dangerous.  Of  simple 
wounds  1 have  already  spoken  ; and  it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  when 
the  integuments  and  first  layer  of  muscular  fibres  only  are  wounded, 
they  will  heal  without  difficulty.  The  presence  of  syphilis  and  scro- 
phula  may  however  cause  their  degenerating  into  ulcers  ; and  it  must 
also  be  noticed,  that  wounds  of  the  extremities,  in  which  the  muscular 
fibres  are  transversely  divided,  will  take  a long  time  to  heal.  Contu- 
sion, also,  may  increase  the  inflammation,  or  induce  suppuration. 
Wounds  of  tendons  are  generally  tedious,  and  when  cured,  are  often 
followed  by  a loss  of  substance,  and  a want  of  mobility  in  the  parts. 
Compound  fractures  are  sometimes  hazardous — -as  also  fractures  near 
articulations,  or  of  parts  surrounded  by  large  masses  of  muscles.  Com- 
minuted fractures  are  extremely  tedious  in  their  cure.  Finally,  frac- 
tures in  young  persons,  and  in  those  who  are  in  good  health,  are  more 
readily  healed  than  in  old  persons,  valetudinarians,  and  pregnant 
women.  Wounds  complicated  with  dislocations  sometimes  induce 
alarming  symptoms,  as  also  those  in  which  an  important  nerve  is 
divided.  The  prognosis  however  is  favorable,  unless  serious  symp- 
toms supervene  on  the  disease^  and  which  are  referable  to  it.  Wounds 

■ ’ / ’ V ■ 

* ci  The  complete  effusions  of  bile,  urine,  and  fceculent  matter,  prove  uniformjy 
fatal,  by  their  quality  inducing  a destructive  inflammation. ”■ — Travers  on  Injuries  of 
the  Intestines.  London  edit.  p.  72. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  avert  the  evils  arising  from  these  fluids  remaining  in  the 
cavities,  by  removing  them  by  puncturing,  as  is  practised  in  dropsical  cases  ; and 
this  I could  suppose  may  be  practicable  in  some  cases,  as  where  any  very  liquid 
fluid  is  to  be  got  out,  water  for  instance,  or  serum,  may  be  drawn  off  by  puncturing  at 
the  lower  part  of  a cavity,  where  it  may  be  lodged  ; but,  in  other  instances,  therp 
would  be  but  little  to  hope  for  from  the  operation.  Bile,  urine, foeces,  and  chyle  are 
highly  irritating  in  their  nature;  and  though,  which  is  very  doubtful,  we  were  ena- 
bled to  remove  them  from  the  cavity,  we  should  find  it  impossible  to  command  the 
wounded  gall-bladder,  biliary  duct,  kidney,  ureter,  or  intestine,  from  which  they  pro- 
ceed, so  that  the  operation  would  only  be  inflicting  pain,  without  any  rational  hope 
of  success,  as  they  would  be  renewed  as  fast  as  they  were  removed  ; and  as  for 
blood,  unless  the  puncture  was  made  instantly,  it  would  most  likely  coagulate,  and  in 
that  form  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  it  through  a small  punctured  hole; — 
making  a large  incision  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the  question  ; and  blood,  if  like  ter 
find  its  way  out  at  all,  will  do  so  through  the  hole  through  which  the  wound  was 
f inflicted.— Editor. 

7.  2 
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of  the  arteries  and  veins  are  not  at  the  present  day  considered  dan- 
gerous by  modern  surgeous,  if  timely  aid  be  afforded  ; but,  under  other 
circumstances,  a wound  of  a large  artery  may  prove  fatal.  The  system 
may  be  injured,  or  so  much  blood  may  have  been  lost,  as  to  render 
assistance  of  little  value.*  It  is  extremely  rare,  that  wounds  of  the 


* The  following  case  may  also  occur.  “ J.  Denton  was  indicted  in  September, 
1813,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  murder  of  C.  Denton.  He  had  struck  her  with  a 
knife,  an^  she  lived  a month  thereafter.  The  medical  testimony  stated,  that  the 
wound  had  nearly  divided  the  arteries  of  the  arm — it  mortified,  and  she  died  in 
consequence.  He  was  condemned  and  executed.’* — Edinburgh  Annual  Register, 
vol.  6,  part  2.  p.  121. 

There  was  a very  interesting  case  came  on  before  the  Justiciary  Court,  during 
the  autumn  circuit,  at  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1822.  A man  of  the  name  of  Pace, 
game- keeper  to  Lord  Blantyre,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a poacher,  whom  he 
shot  so  severely  in  the  left  arm,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  it  above  the 
elbow.  The  man  died  of  erysipelis  phlegmonoides  in  the  right  leg,  and  the  question 
on  the  trial  was,  whether  the  erysipelis  was  brought  on  by  the  wound  or  not. 
Upon  this  question  the  medical  men  differed  totally.  Mr.  John  Burns,  the  most 
eminent  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  debility  caused  by 
the  wound  brought  on  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  Dr.  John  Thompson,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  brought  on  long  before  he  received  the 
wound.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  poacher  had  been  out  in  the  exercise  of 
his  vocation  for  two  nights,  and  had  slept  without  shelter;  that  during  that  time  he 
had  eat  but  little;  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  a foul  ulcer  in  his  leg,  the  absorption 
from  which  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease  before  the  injury  was 
received.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  what  could  have  been  the  best  mode  of 
treatment  in  such  a case,  supposing  he  had  received  no  wound  at  all  ? Undoubtedly, 
the  very  treatment  he  did  receive  in  consequence  of  it — copious  bleeding,  light 
diet,  being  kept  quiet  and  still ; and  the  counter  irritation  of  the  amputation,  so  far 
from  increasing  the  inflammation  which  was  going  on  in  the  groin,  must  have 
acted  like  a blister,  or  a seton,  in  repressing  and  counteracting  it.  This  ap]iears  to 
me  to  be  the  rational  view  of  the  case,  and  in  this  view  the  jury  saw  it,  for  the  pri-' 
soner  was  acquitted. 

There  are  some  wounds  more  apt  to  produce  serious  effects  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  than  others.  Thus,  a cut  in  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  thumb,  (that 
muscle  which  lies  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand)  more  frequently  brings  on  lock-jaw 
than  an  injury  of  equal  extent  any  where  else.  While  on  the  subject  of  lock-jaw, 
which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  system  generally, 
rather  than  a mere  contraction  of  the  temporal  muscle  only,  which  is  merely  a 
symptom  of  the  disease,  I may  remark  that  a predisposition  to  this  is  brought  on 
by  particular  climates,  especially  withinjthe  tropics,  which  could  not,  h priori, have 
been  expected.  When  the  expedition  sailed  from  England  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1807, 
in  the  hospitals  of  most  of  the  regiments  employed  there,  lock-jaw  was  a very  fre- 
quent effect  of  a wound  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  same  troops  went  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  no  such  effects  everappeared  at  all.  Tlie89lh  regiment  went 
from  that  to  Ceylon,  where  no  lock-jaw  ever  followed  a wound;  and  thence  to  Java, 
where  it  was  the  cause  of  death  in  two-thirds  of  the  wounds.  Here  we  have  four 
hot  climates,  two  of  them  notoriously  unfavourable  to  Europeans,  and  two  of  them 
the  healthiest  that  we  know  of,  and  yet  the  tetanus  took  place  in  South  America 
and  Java,  and  was  not  to  be  found  in  Ceylon  or  the  Cape.  The  former  quite  as 
unhealthy  generally  as  Java  can  possibly  be. 

A fall  from  a height,  or  a sudden  blow,  may  produce  laceration  of  a joint,  and 
whenever  this  takes  place,  and  terminates  fatally,  such  an  event  must  be  attributed 
to  bad  habit  of  body,  or  the  pre-existence  of  some  irritating  disease  ; in  which  case, 
should  it  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  enquiry,  it  is  the  duty  of  both  the  lawyer 
and  surgeon  to  make  minute  investigation  into  the  patient's  previous  health  and 
habits.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  it  comes  under  the  investigation  of  a criminal 
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veins  prove  dangerous,  except  the  brachial  or  femoral  ones  be  wounded 
near  .the  trunk.  Wounds  of  the  articulations  are  generally  to  be 
dreaded,  and  the  apprehension  is  increased  when  they  are  complicated, 
as,  for  example,  with  contusion,  haemorrhage,  or  fracture. 

Finally,  the  prognostic  from  wounds  from  fire-arms,  is,  in  all  cases, 
more  serious  than  that  of  wounds  from  cutting  instruments.* * 

Sych  are,  in  as  short  a space  as  possible,  the  various  prognostics  of 
the  numerous  wounds  (in  a medico-legal  sense)  to  which  the  body  is 
liable.  But  I must  again  remark,  in  this  place,  that  these  or  similar 
rules  are  not  to  be  taken  as  infallible  guides.  It  is  only  to  aid  the 
examiner  in  pronouncing  an  opinion,  that  they  deserve  any  attention, 
and  he  should  rely  principally  on’ the  circumstances  of  the  case  that 
is  immediately  before  him.  “ It  has  indeed  been  argued,  that  it  is  not 
enough  to.say,  that  the  person  died  of  the  wound,  but  that  the  wound 
must  be  characterised  as  mortal,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  in  books  on  surgery,  and  deducing  the  conclu- 
sion, that  when  a man  dies- of  a wound  that  is  not  there  arranged  as 
mortal,  it  must  have  originated  from  bad  treatment,  or  misconduct, 
or  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  patient. f But  the  insufficiency  of 
these  divisions  has  been  often  proved.  Thus,  “ in  a case  of  one  John 
Shaw,  at  the  Scotch  bar,  three  physicians  and  two  surgeons  swore, 
that,  by  the  rules  of  their  prognostics,  the  wounds  received  by  James 
Houston  were  mortal;  whereas  Houston  was  alive,  and  the  plaintiff  in 
the  very  cause  in  which  these  gentlemen  gave  this  testimony. 


court,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  its  causing  death  ; but  in  civil  cases  it  is  often  tried,  as 
in  the  upsetting  of  coaches,  &c.  There  was  a case  of  this  kind  recorded  some  time 
ago  in  the  newspapers,  where  the  plaintiff,  a gentleman,  who  had  been  upset  in  a 
coach,  recovered  800f.  damages  against  the  defendant,  a surgeon,  for  unskilful 
treatment  of  a dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  by  which  the  plaintiff  was  partially 
deprived  of  the  use  of  his  right  arm.  In  all  similar  cases,  almost  a similar  verdict 
would  be  just,  for  though  there  may  be  exceptions,  yet,  generally  speaking,  perma- 
nent lameness  after  a luxation  (unless  from  disease  of  the  bone  anchyloses  have  taken 
place  after  it  is  put  in  its  proper  position)  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. — Editor. 

* The  authorities  on  which  this  section  is  founded,  are  Bohn,  Fodere,  and  Mahon. 
The  two  last  are  in  many  respects  a copy  of  the  former.  I have  also  consulted 
Samuel  Cooper’s  Surgical  Works,  Dorsey’s  Surgery,  and  Charles  Bell's  Operative 
Surgery,  together  with  Metzger  and  Belloc,  and  the  various  dissertations  in  Schlegel. 

+ Lawyers  are  very  apt  to  push  the  question,  as  to  the  mortality  of  wounds,  to  a 
considerable  length,  and  by  this  means  endeavour  to  embarrass  the  medical  witnesses. 
I recommend  the  answer  of  the  surgeon  who  deposed  on  the  trial  of  Count  Konings- 
mark,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Thynne,  to  the  notice  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Thynne  was 
shot  with  a blunderbuss,  and  Mr.  IIobb3,  the  surgeon,  swore  that  he  had  examined 
the  body  after  death— that  four  bullets  had  entered  it— “ that  they  tore  his  guts,  and 
wounded  his  liver,  stomach,  and  his  gall — wounded  his  great  guts  and  bis  small  guts, 
broke  one  of  his  ribs,  and  wounded  the  great  bone  below.” 

Sir  Francis  Withers.  Did  he  die  of  those  wounds  .* 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Yes,  he  did  die  of  those  wounds. 

Mr.  William*.  Did  you  apprehend  them  all  mortal,  or  any,  or  which  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  1 believe  there  newer  was  a wound  bill  it  might  prove  mortal.— liar, 
grave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  3,  p.  473. 

I Edinburgh  Med. and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  I,  p.  339. 
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When  a surgeon  is  called  on  to  examine  a wound,  the  effects  of 
which  may  become  the  subject  of  a criminal  trial,*  he  should  ascer-i 
tain,  1st,  whether  it  has  been  already  dressed,  or  if  some  surgeon  has 
not  been  attending  to  it;  and  2d,  whether  the  situation  of  the  wounded 
person  allows  of  an  examination.  Both  these  are  important,  as  much 
may  depend  on  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  first  dressing  has 
been  made ; and  again,  should  an  examination  take  place  while  the 
patient  is  in  a feeble  state,  and  death  follow  during  it,  popular  opinion 
will  certainly  attach  great  blame  to  the  surgeon.  The  juridical  exa- 
mination of  a wounded  person  must  also  be  deferred  in  some  cases, 
where  the  point  or  part  of  an  instrument  remains  in  the  wound.  Here 
a consultation  is  frequently  required,  to  determine  cn  the  propriety  of 
its  removal ; and  the  question  has  often  arisen,  whether  the  death  of 
the  patient  will  not  be  hastened  by  immediately  withdrawing  it. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  the  wounded  person  to  be  in  a fit  situa- 
tion for  the  surgical  and  juridical  examination.  It  is  then  necessary, 
before  proceeding  to  it,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  injury  was  inflicted.  Enquiry  should  also  be 
made  as  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  at  the  moment  of  the 
wound — their  respective  stature,  and  position.  + The  examiner  can- 
not be  too  minute,  and  he  should  be  cautious  in  not  making  any  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  of  the,  wound,  before  he  has  fully  satisfied  his 
own  mind,  lest  they  may  hereafter  be  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
evidence.  The  form,  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  direction  of  the  : 
injury,  together  with  all  the  other  circumstances  already  mentioned, 
should  be  noticed,  and  a detailed  summary  of  the  whole  should  then 
be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a report.  I must,  however,  caution  con- 
cerning the  impropriety,  and  indeed  inutility,  of  declaring  any  wound,  . 
concerning  which  there  can  be  the  least  doubt,  absolutely  mortal.  All  1 
that  can  be  required  by  judicial  officers,  is  a declaration  that,  in  the : 
opinion  of  the  examiner,  the  life  of  the  wounded  person  is  in  danger 
from  the  injury  he  has  received ; and  on  this  they  are  sufficiently  * 


* I mention  the  following  case,  as  it  may  be  important  for  the  surgeon  to  be  aware 
of  the  doctrine  contained  in  it.  In  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Salisbury,  the  prisoner 
was  committed  to  Newgate  for  stabbing  a gentleman  with  a knife,  so  that  his  life  was  ■ 
despaired  of.  She  moved  that  a physician  and  surgeon  of  her  own  nominating : 
might  be  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  dressing  of  his  wound,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  court  that  he  was  out  of  danger,  in  order  that  they  might  bail  her.  Sed 
per  curiam.  There  never  was  a motion  of  this  nature, -especially  so  early  as  tins. 
The  course  is  for  the  friends  of  the  party  injured  to  lay  his  condition  before  tl*> 
court,  when  they  oppose  the  bailing;  if  ihey  do  not  do  it,  we  may  order  such  an 
attendance  for  our  own  satisfaction  ; but,  at  present,  the  defendant  has  no  right  to 
demand  it. — 1st  Strange's  Repdrts,  p.  547. 

t It  has  at  various  times  been  a subject  of  anxious  discussion,  whether  there  at* 
any  proofs  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  wound,  discriminative  ol  the  injured 
individual  falling  on  the  weapon,  or  of  its  having  been  thrust  into  him.  This  ques- 
tion  was  put  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Giessen,  in  1G85,  in  the  case  of  a wound  o 
the  breast,  and  they  decided,  from  accompanying  circumstances,  that  the  former  wa*‘ , 
probable. — Valentini's  Pandects,  vol.  1,  p.  5(40.  In  a late  trial  in  England,  of  M - 
ollicer  of  the  guards,  for  the  murder  of  a private,  two  surgeons  deposed,  that  fro  J 
the  nature  of  the  wound  they  would  take  it  upon  themselves  to  declare,  that  it  mu  | 
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•enabled  to  take  all  the  precautionary  steps  that  may  be.  necessary. 
During  the  illness,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a journal,  and  if  the  event 
prove  fatal,  we  have  a safe  guide  to  resort  to.  In  dissection,  the 
wounded  parts  must  be  minutely  examined,  and  from  them  a just 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  whether  the  injury  was  the  cause  ot  death.* * 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  state  the  distinctions  that  exist 
in  our  law  and  that  of  England,  respecting  the  crime  of  killing,  since 
they  relate  to  the  intent,  and  can  have  but  a slight  bearing  on  the  na- 
ture of  wounds.  There  is  one  English  statute,  however,  which  deserves 
mention.  It  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  dnd  declares,  “ that 
the  thrusting  or  stabbing'  another,  who  has  not  a weapon  drawn,  or 
who  hath  not  then  first  stricken  the  party  stabbing,  so  that  he  die  thereof 
within  six  months  after,"  shall  be  adjudged  murder,  though  done  upon 
sudden  provocation. -f  In  the  state  of  New-York,  the  same  statute 
has  been  enacted,  and  it  contains  the  same  provision  as  to  time,  ( six 
months.)  It  is  to  be  deemed  murder,  “ although  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  same  was  done  of  malice  aforethought.3’! 

This  provision  as  to  a specific  period  of  time,  during  which  death 
must  follow,  in  order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  murder,  appears  to 
have  entered  into  the  laws  of  various  countries.  Thus,  among  the 
Lombards,  the  criminal  was  held  guilty  if  the  individual  injured  died 
within  a year.§  In  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  the  practice  is,  that  the 
death  must  take  place  within  nine  days,  although  the  penal  code  of 
that  country  contains  no  directions  respecting  this  subject.  ||  In  France 
it  is  fixed  at  forty  days  ;1F  while,  in  England,  the  individual  was  held 
amenable  for  the  consequences  during  a year  and  a day.**  All  these 
restrictions  are  evidently  improper,  since  death  may  follow  at  a longer 
or  shorter  period  of  time,  and  be  strictly  and  indisputably  traced  to 
the  wound  in  question.  It  is  a much  safer  mode  to  look  at  the  in- 
tent, and  proportion  the  punishment  accordingly. 

3.  Of  Mutilation. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  there  may  be  many  wounds 
which,  though  not  mortal  in  their  nature,  are  still  incurable,  and  these 
.may  either  ieave  permanent  deformity,  or  incapacitate  or  weaken  one 
or  more  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  Laws  directed  to  the  punish- 
ment of  such  injuries  have  accordingly  been  enacted  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  as  some  are  in  force  in  this  state,  the  propriety  of  a brief 
notice  is  evident. 

I will  commence  by  mentioning  those  in  force  in  France,  as  there 
is  a uniformity  between  the  English  law  and  our  own. 


have  been  inflicted  by  the  body  fallingupop  the  sword,  and  not  occasioned  by  a thrust 
ot  the  weapon. — London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  31,  p.  467.  The  grounds  on 
which  they  formed  this  opinion  are  not  stated. 

* Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.  402  to  432.  t Blacksone,  vol.  4,  p.  193. 

t Revised  Laws,  vol.  1,  p.  67.  § Bohn,  p.  101. 

||  Metzger,  p.  325.  II  Ballard,  p.  325. 

**  Blackstone,  vol.  4,  p.  197. 
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The  code  of  1791  established  a scale,  founded  on  the  proportionate 
magnitude  of  the  injury.  Whenever  an  individual  was  so  wounded 
as  to  be  unable  to  apply  himself  to  any  manual  labour  for  the  space 
of  forty  days,  the  criminal  was  directed  to  suffer  two  years  imprison- 
ment. Three  years  were  appointed  in  case  the  arm,  leg,  or  thigh  was 
broken ; and  four  years,  when  there  was  an  absolute  loss  of  sight  in 
one  eye,  a complete  loss  of  the  use  of  a member,  or  a mutilation  of 
some  part  of  the  head  or  body.  It  was  extended  to  six  years,  pro- 
vided there  was  an  absolute  blindness,  or  a total  inability  to  use  either 
both  arms  or  both  legs.* 

The  code  now  in  force  does  not  contain  these  distinctions,  but  leaves 
to  the  judges  the  power  of  varying  the  period  of  imprisonment.  It 
is,  however,  in  one  respect,  more  severe  than  the  former,  as  it  prescribes 
imprisonment  generally  against  the  individual  who  shall,  either  by 
wounds  or  blows,  injure  a person,  so  that  he  is  ill,  or  unable  to  labour, 
for  the  space  of  twenty  days  thereafter.  And  this  imprisonment  is  to 
be  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten  years.f  One  species  of  mur 
tilation  is,  however,  particularly  noticed,  viz.  castration.  It  subjects 
the  criminal  to  hard  labour  for  life,  and  if  it  should  prove  fatal  within 
four  days,  he  is  to  suffer  death.  Outrages  against  decency  are  alone 
to  excuse  from  this  punishment.J 

In  the  English  law,  the  term  Mayhem  is  applied  to  the  cases  now 
under  notice.  This  is  defined  by  Blackstone  to  be  “ the  violently 
depriving  another  of  the  use  of  such  of  his  members  as  may  render 
him  the  less  able  in  fighting  either  to  defend  himself,  or  annoy  his  ad- 
versary. And,  therefore,  the  cutting  off,  or  disabling,  or  weakening  a 
man’s  hand  or  finger,  or  striking  out  his  eye  or  fore  tooth,  or  depriving 
him  of  those  parts,  the  loss  of  which  in  animals  abates  their  courage, 
are  held  to  be  mayhems.  But  the  cutting  off  his  ear  or  nose,  or  the 
like,  are  not  held  to  be  mayhems  at  common  law,  because  they  do  not 
weaken,  but  only  disfigure  him.” 

“ By  the  common  law  also,  mayhem  has  for  a long  time  been  only 
punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  unless  perhaps  the  ofience  of 
mayhem  by  castration,  which  all  our  old  writers  held  to  be  felony; 
and  this,  although  the  mayhem  was  committed  upon  the  highest  pro- 
vocation.”§ 

Subsequent  statutes  have,  however,  more  clearly  defined  the  crime 
and  its  punishment.  By  a statute  passed  in  the  5th  year  of  Henry  H . 
it  was  enacted,  that  the  beating,  wounding,  or  robbing  a man,  aud 
then  cutting  out  his  tongue , or  putting  out  Ins  eyes,  shall  be  considered 


* Fotlerd,vol.  8,  p.  427.  t Ibid.  p.  428. 

$ Foderfc,  vol.  8,  p.  244. 

$ The  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  luws  contained  a regular  scale  of  tines  for  personal 
injuries  of  this  description.  The  loss  of  a leg  or  eye,  subjected  the  offender  to  a tine 
of  fifty  shillings;  n wound  that  caused  lameness,  thirty  shillings;  one  that  caused 
deafness,  twenty-five  shillings ; piercing  the  nose  was  punished  with  u tine  of  nine 
shillings;  a front  tooth  was  compensated  for  by  six  shillings,  mid  an  eye-tooth  by 
four  shillings.  Money,  it  must  he  remembered,  was  in  those  days  one  hundred  time* 
more  valuable  than  at  present. — Edin.  Encyclop.  vol.  2,  p.  94.  Amer.  edit. 
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a felony.  Next,  was  the  statute  37  Henry  VIII.  which  directs,  that 
if  a man  shall  maliciously  or  unlawfully  cut  off  the  ear  of  any  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  he  shall  not  only  forfeit  treble  damages  in  a civil 
suit,  but  ten  pounds  by  way  of  fine  to  the  king,  which  was  his  criminal 
amercement.  After  this  was  passed  the  Coventry  act,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  and  so  called  from  its  being  occasioned  by  an  assault 
on  Sir  John  Coventry  in  the  street,  and  slitting  his  nose,  in  revenge 
(as  was  supposed)  for  some  obnoxious  words  uttered  by  him  in  par- 
liament. This  ordains,  that  if  any  man  shall,  of  malice  aforethought, 
and  by  lying  in  wait,  unlawfully  cut  out,  or  disable  the  tongue,  put 
out  an  eye,  slit  the  nose,  cut  off  a nose  or  lip,  or  cut  off  or  disable  any 
limb  or  member  of  any  other  person,  with  an  intent  to  maim  or  disfigure 
him,  he  shall  be  deemed  a felon  without  benefit  of  clergy.* 

The  law  in  the  state  of  New-York  is  taken  from  several  of  the 
above.  As  it  is  short*  I will  quote  it  at  length.  It  enacts  “ that  if 
any  person  shall  on  purpose,  and  of  malice  aforethought,  cut  out  the 
tongue,  or  put  out  the  eyes,  of  any  other  person,  or  if  any  person  shall 
on  purpose,  and  of  malice  aforethought,  and  by  lying  in  wait,  unlaw- 
fully cut  out  or  disable  the  tongue,  put  out  an  eye,  slit  the  nose  or  lip, 
or  cutoff  or  disable  any  limb  or  member  of  any  other  person,  with  in- 
tent in  so  doing  to  murder  or  kill,  or  to  maim  or  disfigure,  in  any  of  the 
manners  aforesaid,  every  such  offence  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged 
felony.”f  And  by  another  law,  the  punishment  for  the  crime  is  directed 
to  be  imprisonment  in  the  state-prison  for  life. 

Some  interesting  decisions  have  been  made  in  England  under  the 
Coventry  act,  and  as  they  are  applicable  to  our  own,  should  similar 
cases  occur,  I will  mention  a few. 

In  172J,  Mr.  Coke,  a gentleman  of  the  bar,  and  cfne  Woodburne, 
were  indicted,  the  one  for  hiring  and  abetting,  the  other,  for  actually 
slitting  the  nose  of  Mr.  Crispe,  the  brother-in-law  of  Coke.  On  the 
trial,  Mr.  Sturgeon,  the  surgeon,  swore  that  there  were  several  wounds 
OJV  the  face  ; one  wound  divided  the  right  side  of  the  nostril,  and  made 
an  oblique  cross  over  the  wound,  and  ended  near  the  right  under-jaw. 
The  nose  was  cut  from  without  into  the  nostril,  the  edge  of  the  nose 
was  not  cut  through,  but  there  was  a cut  or  slit  in  it,  that  went  through. 
Mr.  Coke,  with  great  effrontery,  said,  that-his  aim  was  to  murder,  and 
not  to  maim  or  disfigure.  When  the  verdict  of  guilty  came  in,  he  asked 
whether  the  nose  could  be  said  to  be  slit,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute,  when  the  edge  of  it  was  not  cut  through.  To  this,  the  lord- 
chief-justice  (Sir  Peter  King)  replied — ■“  It  is  true,  the  edge  of  the  nose 
was  not  slit,  but  the  cut  was  athwart  the  nose,  which  cut  separated 
the  flesh  of  the  nose,  and  cut  it  quite  through  the  nostril.  This  I take 


♦ Blackstone,  vol.  4,  p.205-206-207. 

t Revised  Laws,  vol.  1,  p.  168.  A law  similar  to  the  above,  in  many  respects, 
was  parsed  in  England,  in  the  48d  of  George  111.  All  wilful  or  malicious  slabbing 
or  cuUing,  with  intent  to  murder,  rob,  maim,  disfigure,  or  disable,  or  to  do  some 
grievous  bodily  harm,  is  declared  felony. 
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(he  added)  to  be  a slitting  ol  the  nose,  and  the  surgeon  swore  tfie  note  : 
was  slit.”  Both  Coke  and  Woodburne  were  executed.* * * § 

In  the  case  of  one  Carrol,  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions,  in  July  1765, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  struck  the  prosecutor,  (Mr.  Kirby,)  with.a 
razor  bladed  knife,  across  the  nose  and  eyes — and  upon  examination, 
it  appeared  that  the  two  great  blood-vessels  in  the  forehead  were  divi- 
ded— that  there  was  a large  transverse  wound  across  the  nose,  so  wide 
open  that  the  bone  was  visible.  It  began  from  the  right,  and  went 
across  the  eyelids  and  across  the  nose.  The  muscles  of  the  nose  were 
cut  through,  and  it  proceeded  to  the  left  eyelid,  and  terminated  at  the 
temple.  A nerve  was  also  cut.  It  was  stated  in  evidence,  that  in 
many  old  writers  on  surgery,  such  wounds  are  called  slits,  but  that  slit 
is  not  a word  made  use  of  now.  The  word  slit  is  understood  as  syno- 
nimous  to  the  word  cut ; but  the  idea  which  was  formerly  conveyed  by 
the  word  slit  is  now  expressed  in  speaking  technically,  by  the  word 
divided.  The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  but  it  was  questioned 
whether  a transverse  cut  was  a slitting,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act, 
the  wound  not  having  perforated  the  nostril.  It  was  accordingly  re- 
ferred to  the  judges,  who  held  that  the  offence  was  properly  proved, 
and  the  prisoner  was  accordingly  executed.! 

Lastly,  one  Tickner  was  tried,  in  1778,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  under  the 
same  act,  for  injury  done  to  William  Jacob.  There  were  several 
wounds  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  the  cut  on  the  nose  had 
divided  the  integuments  in  an  oblique  direction.  It  went  down  to  the 
bone,  but  not  through  the  bones  of  the  nostrils,  nor  did  it  penetrate  to 
the  nostrils,  and  was  rather  a scratch  than  a slit.  It  was,  however, 
sufficient  to  leave  a mark  visible  for  some  time.  The  prisoner  was 
convicted,  but 'Sergeant  Glynn  ordered  the  execution  to  be  respited, 
until  the  opiuion  of  the  twelve  judges  could  be  procured,  whether  this 
conviction  was  proper  within  the  meaning  of  the  Coventry  act.  They 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  conviction  was  right.J 

In  Connecticut,  it  is  enacted,  that  “ every  person  who  shall  of  malice 
aforethought,  and  by  lying  in  wait,  cut  out  or  disable  the  tongue  of 
another,  or  put  out  the  eye  or  eyes  of  another,  so  that  the  person  is 
thereby  made  blind,  or  cut  off  all  or  any  of  the  privy  members  of 
another,  and  shall  be  thereof  duly  convicted,  shall  suffer  death. 

“ Every  person  who  shall  of  malice  aforethought  put  out  an  eye* 
slit  the  nos$,  cut  or  bite  off  the  nose,  ear,  or  lip;  or  cut,  or  bite  off  or 
disable  any  limb  or  member  of  another  person,  with  an  intention  in  so 
doing  to  maim  or  disfigure  such  person,  and  shall  be  thereof  duly 
convicted,  shall  suffer  imprisonment  for  life,  or  such  term  of  years  as 
the  court  may  direct.”§ 


* Hargrave,  vol.  6,  p.  211. 

t East’s  Treatise,  p.  899.  Lawyer’s  Magazine,  vol.  1,  p.  202. 

I Lawyer’s  Magazine,  vol.  1,  p.  208.  William  Lee  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
1763,  lor  attempting  to  cut  his  wife's  throat  with  a razor  while  asleep.  The  wound 
was  three  inches  in  length,  and  quite  across,  but  did  not  prove  mortal.  This  wa« 
held  not  to  be  an  offence  within  the  Coventry  act. 

§ Revised  Laws,  1821,  p.  151-152. 
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In  New-Jers'ey , New- Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island,  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  laws  are  similar  to  the  one  in  New-Tiork,  and  the 
punishments  are  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.* 

In  Vermont,  the  only  crimes  of  this  description  specified,  are  cutting 
out  the  tongue,  putting  out  the  eyes,  or  cutting  off  the  privy  parts, 
and  the  punishment  may  be  imprisonment  for  life,  or  a large  fine.f 
In  Delavjare,  the  crimes  included  in  the  Coventry  act  were,  by  a 
colonial  law,  made  punishable  by  death,  and  I cannot  find  that  this 
has  been  repealed. | 


CHAPTER  XV. 

POISONS. 

Definition  of  a poison — Remarkable  resistance  sometimes  observed  to  the  action  of 
poisons — in  individuals — in  animals.  Modes  in  which  poisons  may  be  introduced 
into  the  system.  Division  of  poisons— division  proposed  by  Foder£,  and  adopted 
with  modifications  by  Orfila.  1 . Signs  op  poison  on  the  living  body.  Symp- 
toms of  the  corrosive  or  acrid  poisons — the  narcotic — narcotico-acrid — astringent 
— Causes  that  may  modify  or  vary  the  progress  of  symptoms.  Preliminary 
directions  for  the  analysis  of  suspected  substances — Insufficiency  of  chemical 
analysis,  in  poisoning  by  vegetable  substances — Exhibition  of  the  suspected  sub- 
stance to  animals.  Directions  of  Orfila  on  this  point.  Of  poisohing  during 
illness.  Of  slow  poisons — of  poisons  administered  to  several  persons  at  the  same 
time — variety  in  their  effects.  Of  poisoning  as  the  result  of  suicide  or  homicide. 
Diseases  and  symptoms  that  may  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  poison — idiosyn- 
cracy — indigestion — sudden  illness.  2.  Signs  of  poison  on,  the  dead  body. 
Rules  for  dissection.  Appearances  on  dissection  from  the  cbrrosive  poisons — 
the  narcotic— the  narcotico-acrid — and  the  astringent — Variety  in  these.  How 
far  the  presence  of  putrefaction  affects  the  value  of  dissections.  Of  the  intro- 
duction of  poisons  into  the  body  after  death — Appearances  indicative  of  this. 
Slow  poisons.  Appearances  observed  on  dissection  in  certain  diseases,  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  poison — in  cholera  morbus — repelled  eruptions.  Pheno- 
mena that  may  be  mistaken — the  vascularity  of  the  stomach — digestion  and 
perforation  of  the  stomach — Rupture  of  the  stomach. 

“ Tiif,  means  of  ascertaining  the  traces  of  poisons,  either  on  the 
living  or  the  dead  body,  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 


* Revised  Laws,  New-Jersey,  1821,  p.259.  Laws  of  New-IIampshire,  1797, 
p.  279.  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1807,  vol.  3,  p.283.  Laws  of  Rhode-Island, 
1798,  p.  589.  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1803,  vol.  5,  p.  3.  With  reference  to  Massa-  • 
chusetts,  see  also  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Newell  and  others.  Massachu- 
setts Reports,  vol.  7,  p.  245. 

t Laws  of  Vermont,  1808,  vol.l,  p.  334. 

$ Law*  of  Delaware,  1797,  p.69. 
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in  legal,  medicine,  and  its  importance  is  only  equalled  by  its  dif- 


I propose  to  consider  the  subject  under  three  general  divisions. 

1.  The  signs  of  poison  in  the  living  body. 

2.  The  signs  of  poison  on  the  dead  body. 

3.  The  various  kinds  of  substances  that  may,  or  have  produced 
these  dangerous  and  fatal  effects. 

Previous  to  an  examination  of  these,  a few  preliminary  observations 
will  be  proper. 

What  is  a poison  ? The  ancients  considered  every  thing  as  poi- 
sonous, that  produced  malignant  symptoms,  and  attacked  directly 
what  we  style  the  vital  principle.  Thus,  miasma  was  with  them  a 
poison,  and  their  remedies,  or  antidotes,  were  accordingly  directed  to 
the  support  and  cherishing  of  the  vital  heat,  and  to  increase  action 
throughout  the  body.  Hence  also  the  name  of  alexipharmics,  and 
the  belief  of  driving  out  poison  by  transpiration.  The  common  idea 
of  a poison  by  the  moderns,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  it  is  a sub- 
stance which,  on  being  applied  in  one  or  other  way  to  the  human 
body,  is  capable  of  destroying  the  action  of  the  vit^l  functions,  or  of 
placing  the  solids  and  fluids  in  a situation  that  prevents  the  conti- 
nuance of  life.  Dr.  Mead’s  definition  includes  every  substance  which, 
in  small  doses,  can  produce  great  changes  on  the  living  body.  This 
is  evidently  too  extensive,  since  it  embraces  many  articles  that  are  not 
regarded  as  poisons,  and  excludes  others  that  are  really  so.  Thus,  a 
small  quantity  of  bread  or  water  has  produced  great  changes,  whilst 
opium  or  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  taken  in  large  quantities, 
without  injurious  effects.  The  definition  given  by  Foderfe,  although 
liable  to  criticism,  is  probably  as  unexceptionable  as  any  that  has  yet 
been  offered.  He  considers  poisons  to  be  those  substances  which  are 
known  by  physicians  "as  capable  of  altering  or  destroying,  in  a majo- 
rity of  cases,'  some  or  all  of  the  functions  necessary  to  life.*  The 
great  and  leading  object  in  medico-legal  cases,  necessary  to  complete 
the  idea  of  a poison,  is  the  intent  with  which  the  substance  is  given. 

Another  interesting  question  is,  the  manner  in  which  poisons  act. 
This  has  been  a subject  of  fruitful  discussion  among  modern  physio- 
logists, and  our  own  country  has  not  been  wanting  in  ardent  examiners 
respecting  it.-)-  It  is  not  necessary,  with  reference  to  the  science  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  to  enlarge  on  the  varied  results  obtained  by 
experimentalists,  nor  to  enter  into  a discussion  concerning  the  weight 
of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  nerves,  or  the  lym- 
phatics, as  the  medium  by  which  poisons  produce  their  effects.  A con- 
cise notice  of  the  consequences  observed  from  each  individual  poison 


* Foder6,  vol.  3,  p.  449. 

+ See  Ducachet’s  Inaug.  Dissertation  on  the  Action  of  Poisons.  Somervilles 
Inaug.  Dissertations  on  the  Organs  of  Absorption.  (Chapman  s Journal,  'ol.  2, 
p.  408.)  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  the  Means  by 
which  Absorption  is  effected.  Ibid.  vol.  p.282.  Dr,  Milnor  s Lxj>erimonts.  Ibi  . 
vol.  4.  p.  10.  Dr.  Hubbard's  Experiments.  Ibid.  vol.  4,  p.242.  Drs.  I^iwrence 
and  Coale's  Experiments.  Ibid.  vol.  5,  p.  827.  Also  Dr..  Hales  Bovlston  I rue 
Dissertation.  t 
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will  be  more  appropriate  to  the  object  of  the  work,  and  this  will 
i accordingly  find  its  proper  place  in  the  third  division  of  the  subject. 
The  remarkable  resistance  that  is  sometimes  observed  to  the  action 
of  poisons,  also  deserves  an  early  allusion.  Instances  of  this  nature 
; ar6  so  numerous,  that  a selection  of  the  more  striking  will  be  sufficient 
; to  illustrate  the  position. 

I Among  the  Hungarians,  the  seeds  of  the  Palma  Chrisli  are  often 
taken,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  grains,  without  any  inconvenience, 
_and  some  of  the  French  peasantry  use  a decoction  of  colocynth  as  a 
common  purgative.  The  common  dose  of  the  extract  of  the  aconitum 
napellus  is  one  or  two  grains,  and  it  is  deemed  dangerous  to  use  it  in 
larger  quantities ; but  Foder&  was  consulted  concerning  the  case  of 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  who,  while  residing  at  Marseilles,  was  attacked 
with  a rheumatic  gout,  and  he  recommended  the  medicine  in  question. 
M.  Soria,  the  king’s  physician,  replied,  that,  at  a former  period,  it  had 
been  administered  for  a length  of  time,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
patient  took  a drachm  daily,  without  any  good  or  evil  effects.  This 
monarch  was  now'  sixty-two  years  of  age,  athletic,  and  had  an  excel- 
lent appetite.* * * §  The  fumes  of  mercury,  of  lead,  and  of  copper,  are 
well  known  to  be  injurious  to  those  who  inhale  them,  yet  no  fact  is 
better  established  than  that  of  workmen  resisting  their  effects  for  many 
years.  “ In  the  mines  of  Peru,”  says  Humboldt,  “ from  five  to  six 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  minerals, 
or  the  preparatory  labour.  A great  number  of  these  individuals  pass 
their  lives  in  walking  barefooted  over  heaps  of  brayed  metal,  moistened 
and  mixed  with  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, by  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  solar  rays.  It  is  a re- 
markable phenomenon ,”  he  adds,  “ to  see  these  men  enjoy  the  most  per- 
fect health.” f Again,  in  all  the  Savoyard  and  Swiss  Alps,  milk  is  col- 
lected and  kept  in  small  copper  vessels and,  in  Germany,  pre- 
served fruits  are  put  into  vessels  of  this  metal,  in  order  to  give 
them  a green  colour,  and  all  without  inducing  any  injury.  + The  most 
astonishing  of  cases,  however,  on  record,  is  that  of  the  old  man  at 
Constantinople,  who  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  thirty  years,  of  swallow- 
ing enormous  quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate,  until  his  dose  came  at 
last  to  be  a drachm  daily.  He  was  living  in  1 800. § 

These  exceptions  to  general  rules  are  best  explained  on  the  principle 
of  idiosyncrasy,  or  of  habit  rendering  the  system  innoxious  to  their 
effects. ||  And  such  extraordinary  instances  should,  above  all,  never 


* Foderi,  vol.  3,  p.  468. 

+ Francis’  Inaugural  Dissertation,  on  Mercury,  p.  27. 

t Foder6,  vol.  3,  p.  449. 

§ This  case  was  first  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pouqueville.  Mr.  Thornton  doubted  the 
f story,  and  criticised  thqmame  given  him.  Lord  Byron,  in  the  notes  to  his  Childe 
Harold,  attacked  Mr.  Thornton  in  his  turn.  And  thus  “ this  man,  (says  Mr. 
Hobhouse)  though  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  was,  like  Prrtridge,  the  almanack- 
maker,  almost  reasoned  out  of  existence  by  a verbal  criticism,  which  has  turned  out 
to  be  incorrect.” — Ilobhouse’s  Albania,  vol.  2,  p.  945.  Lond.  edit. 

||  The  quantity  of  opium  taken  daily  by  many  of  the  Turks,  is  also  a striking 
! proof  of  this. 
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influence  us  in  legal  medicine,  nor  lead  us  to  the  idea,  that  because- 
one  person  has  taken  a particular  substance  without  any  ill  effects,  it 
is,,  therefore,  not  a poison.  The  academy  of  Berlin  was  consulted,  in 
1752,  whether  copper  was  a poison.  They  replied,  that  they  did  not 
consider  it  decidedly  so,  since  several  had  taken  it  with  impunity,  either 
separately  or  mixed  with  food.  Now,  if  this  decision  receives  a ge-- 
neral  application,  we  may  undoubtedly  adduce  examples  of  wonderful 
escapes  from  the  effects  of  almost  all  noxious  substances,  and  thus 
destroy  the  idea  of  poison  altogether.* 

There  is  another  curious  fact  connected  with  this  subject,  which  it 
is  proper  to  mention.  It  is,  the  different  effects  which  some  substances 
produce  on  man  and  other  animals — being  noxious  to  the  one,  and  in- 
noxious to  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  sweet  almonds  kill  dogs, 
foxes,  and  fowls. — aloes  is  destructive  to  dogs  and  foxes,  pepper  to 
hogs,  and  parsley  to  the  parrot.  On  the  contrary,  the  leopard’s  bane 
(arnica  montana)  is  fatal  to  man,  while  it  is  food  for  wild  goats  and 
swallows.  Hogs  feed  on  henbane,  (hyoscyamus) — pheasants  on 
stramonium,  and  sheep  on  hemlock  and  the  manchineal  apple  with 
impunity.  Even  arsenic  is  said  to  prove  harmless  to  the  woli'.f 

The  danger  of  poisons,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  their  action,  varies 
considerably.  Animal  poisons  are  probably  the  most  speedily  and 
the  most  certainly  fatal,  though  they  would  seem  to  be  equalled  in 
both  respects  by  some  of  the  vegetable  poisons,  when  introduced  by 
puncture"  into  the  system.  I refer  particularly  to  the  poisoned  arms 
of  savage  nations.  Next,  the  mineral,  and  lastly  the  vegetable  poi- 
sons. The  latter,  though  generally  slower  in  their  operation,  are  often 
no  less  destructive. 

Poisons  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  in  various  ways : 
through  the  nose,  in  the  form  of  odours — through  the  lungs,  by  in- 
spiration— by  the  mouth  and  oesophagus,  in  the  form  of  food — by  the 
anus,  in  the  form  of  injection,  and  through  the  skin  by  absorption.  J 

In  noticing  individual  poisons,  two  modes  of  arrangement  have  been 
pursued  by  various  writers  ; the  one  founded  on  the  basis  of  natural 


• Fodere,  vol.  3,  p.  470. 

t Fodere,  vol.  4,  p.  203.  Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  302.  Ducachet,  p.  20.  Beckmann, 
(vol.  1,  p.  52)  says,  that  four  drachms  of  sugar  given  to  a pigeon,  killed  it  in  four 
hours  ; and  five  drachms,  a duck  in  seven  hours. 

j Foderd,  vol.  3,  p.  481.  There  are  many  curious  accounts  on  record  of  the 
mode  in  which  poisoning  was  supposed  to  have  been  perpetrated.  I hus  Zacchias 
says,  that  Pope  Clement  VII.  was  poisoned  by  the  smoke  of  a candle,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  dresses  and  jewels  might  be  impregnated  with  venomous  matter. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  to  have  been  poisoned  by  spreading  some  on  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle.  “ The  queen,  in  mounting,  would  transfer  the  ointment  to  her  hand; 
with  her  hand,  she  was  likely  to  touch  her  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  such  was  the 
virulence  of  the  poison,  that  certain  death  must  follow.”— Aikin's  Memoirs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Amer.  edit,  vol  2,  p.  306.  There  is  a minute  of  council  extant, 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Cecil,  which  contains,  among  other  things,  the  following 
caution:  “ That  no  manner  of  perfume,  either  in  apparel,  or  sleeves,  gloves,  o 
such  like,  or  otherwise,  that  shall  be  appointed  for  your  majesty's  savor,  be  presented 
by  any  stranger,  or  other  person,  but  that  the  same  be  corrected  by  some  other 
fume.” — Ibid.  vol.  lj  p.  299. 
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I history,  and  the  other  upon  the  action  of  these  substances  on  the 
S living  system.  The  latter  has  of  late  years  been  most  generally 
adopted  by  authors  on  toxicology,  with  however  great  variety  as  to 
; their  classification.  There  are,  however,  some  objections  to  following 
it  implicitly  in  a work  on  medical  jurisprudence,  since,  in  addition  to 
j its  allowed  incompleteness,  it  is  arranged  principally  on  a view  of 
i symptoms.*  These,  though  highly  important,  are  but  a part  of  the 
objects  of  investigation  in  the  science  under  consideration. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  practicable,  I apprehend,  to  combine  both  in 
such  a manner  as  to  increase  their  respective  utility.  Nearly  all  the 
corrosive  poisons,  for  example,  of  Foderk  and  Orfila,  belong  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  and  the  septic  to  the  animal,  while  the  acrid,  nar- 
cotic, and  narcotico-acrid,  divide  the  vegetable  kingdom.  I propose, 
therefore,  to  follow  the  natural  history  method  generally,  and  when  we 
arrive  at  vegetable  poisons,  consider  them  under  the  above  division, 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  mention  any  individual  substance  in 
the  other  kingdoms  which  differs  in  action  from  its  associates. 

The  division  of  poisons,  proposed  by  Fodere,  and  adopted  and  mo- 
dified after  him  by  Orfila,  may  be  introduced  in  this  place.  It  con- 
tains six  classes,  viz. 

The  Corrosive  or  escharotic. 

Astringent, 

Acrid, 

Narcotic  or  stupifying, 

Narcotico-acrid, 

Septic  and  putrefying,! 

The  substances  belonging  to  each,  are  as  follow  : 

Red  precipitate 

Red  oxyd  of  mercury,  (precipitate 
per  se) 

Sulphate  of  mercury,  (turbith  mineral) 
White  precipitate 
Mercurial  vapours, 

Antimonial  Preparations. 

Oxide  of  antimony 
Tartar  emetic 
Antimonial  wine  . 

Muriate  of  antimony 
Kermes  mineral,  beyond  medical  doses 
Golden  sulphur  of  antimony, 'do. 
Cinnabar  of  antimony,  &c. 

Antimonial  vapours 


* The  arrangement  of  M.  Fodere  is  rather  calculated  for  a natural  history  of 
poisons,  than  to  elucidate  this  branch  of  juridical  medicine.”— Rdin.  Med.  Jour. 

1 V°I-  C P-  339.  See  also  Smith,  p.  66. 

b manuali  entitled  “Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Persons  who  have 

•Vten  Poison,  &c.”  Orfila  has  somewhat  modified  this  division.  The  arrangement 
's i'iS  *°^°'vs  • Irritating,  or  those  which  produce  inflammation  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied.  And  under  this,  he  includes  the  preparations  of  lead,  thus 
virtually  abolishing  the  class  of  astringent  poisons,  except  so  far  as  relates  to 
1 !?fVrn!ne  ernanations.  He  also  includes,  under  this,  the  acrid  vegetable  poisons. 

thw,  indeed,  he  virtually  did  in  his  toxicology.  2.  Narcotic.  3.  Acrid  narcotic. 

' V Septic. 


CLASS  I. 

Corrosive  or  Escharotic  Poisons. 

Arsenical  Preparations. 

Arsenious  acid,  or  white  oxyd  of 
arsenic 
The  arsenites 

Black  oxide  of  arsenic,  fly-powder 
Arsenic  acid 

Arseniates  of  potash,  soda,  and  am- 
monia 

Yellow  and  red  sulphurets  of  arsenic 
Mercurial  Preparations. 

Corrosive  sublimate 
Nitrate  of  mercury 
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Cupper. 

Oxide  of  copper 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Nitrate  of  copper 
Muriate  of  copper 
Acetate  of  copper 
Ammoniacal  copper 
Coppery  soaps 
Coppery  wine 
Silver. 

Nitrate  of  silver 
Gold. 

Muriate  of  gold 
Fulminating  gold 
Zinc. 

Oxide  of  zinc 
Sulphate  of  zinc 
Bismuth. 

Nitrate  of  bismuth 
Sub-nitrate  of  bismuth 
Tin. 

Muriate  of  tin 
Oxides  of  tin 

Acids,  concentrated,  and  in  particular. 
Sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Muriatic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Fluid  nitrous  acid 
Sulphureous  acid 
Fluoric  acid 
Phosphorous  acid 
Oxalic  acid 
Tartaric  acid. 

Alkalies,  caustic. 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Alkaline  carbonates  in  large  doses. 
Caustic  alkaline  earths. 

Barytes,  and  its  salts 

Quicklime 

phosphorus 

Glass  and  enamel  in  powder 
Cantharides 

lodfne  , . . . 

Hydrogenated  sulphuret  of  potash. 


CLASS  II. 

I 

Astringent  Poisons. 


Lead. 

Acetate  of  lead 
Carbonate  of  lead,  cerusse 


W'meISand  water  impregnated  with 

Foodcooked  in  leaden  vessels 
Syrups  and  spirits  clarified  with  acetate 

of  lead 

Saturnine  emanations. 


CLASS  III. 

Acrid  Poisons. 

Chlorine 
Fluid  chlorine 
Nitrous  acid  gas 
Sulphureous  acid  gas 
Nitrate  of  potash 


Veratrum  album,  white  hellebore 

Helleborus  niger,  black  hellebore 

Bryonia  Dioica 

Elaterium 

Colocynth 

Gamboge 

Daphne  Gnidium,  spurge  flax 
Daphne  Mezereum,  &c. 

Ricinus  communis 
Euphorbia  officinarum,  and  several 
other  species 
Savine 

Rhus  radicans 
Rhus  toxicodendron 
Rhus  vernix 
Anemone  pulsatilla,  &c. 

Aconitum  napellus,  &c. 

Chelidonium  majus 
Delphinium  staphysagria 
Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus 
CEnanthe  crocata 
Gratiola  officinalis 
Jatropha  curcas 
Scilla  maritima 

Sedum  acre  . 

Ranunculus  flammula,  and  several 

other  species 

Rhododendron  chrysanthum 
Fritillaria  imperialis 
Pedicularis  palustris 
Cyclamen  europmum 
Plumbago  europaea 
Colchicum  autumnale 


Scammony 
Cerbera  ahovai 
Cynanchum  erectum 
Lobelia  syphilitica 

Apocynum  androscemifolium, 

other  species 
Asclepias  gigantea 
I-Iydrocotyle  vulgaris 
Clematis  vitalba,  &c. 
Pastinaca  sativa  annosa 
Soelanthus  quadrogonus,  and 


and 


other 


species 

Phytolacca  decandra 
Croton  tiglium 

Arum  maculatum,  and  other  specie*. . 
Calla  palustris. 


CLASS  IV. 
Narcotic  /‘oisons. 

Opium 

Hyoscyamus  niger 
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Hyoscyamus  albas,  &c. 
Prussic  acid 
Prunus  lauro  cerasus 
Oil  of  laurel 
Bitter  almonds 
, Lactuca  virosa 
The  solatia 
Tax  us  baccata 
Actefeh  spieata 
Plijfelis  Sothriifera 
Azalea  pontica 
Ervum  errilia 
Lathyrus  cicera 
Paris  quadrif'olia 
Nitrogen  gas 
Nitrous  oxide. 

CLASS  V. 

Narcotico-acnd . 


dli»H 

io{iH 

•>i6ia 


Atropa  belladonna 
Datura  stramonium,  &c. 
Tobacco 

Digitalis  purpurea 
Anagallis  arvensis 
Aristolochia  clematitis 
Coniutn  maculatum 
Cicuta  virosa 
CEthusa  cynapium 
Ruta  graveolens 
Nerium  oleander 
Upas  Tieute 
Nux  Vomica 
Bean  of  St.  Ignatius 


Angustura  pseudo-ferruginca 
Upas  antiar 
'Picunas 
Woo  tar  a 
Camphor 
Cocculus  indicu3 
Poisonous  mushrooms 
Alkohol 


...  in  ‘>ln *0 

. jo  ‘jltmitf 

lo  oioiwM 
1<:>  nletorA 
ji.moiiimA 


Sulphuric  tether 
Carbonic  acid  gas 
Gaseous  oxide  of  carbou 
Ergot,  spurred  rye  u ’ 

Lolium  tcmulentum 
Hippomane  mancinella 
Mercurialis  perennis 
Chserophyllum  sylvestre 
Sium  latifolium 

Coriaria  myrtifolia  ;t- 

Odours  of  the  above  plants. 

" urn  ■ : dmn/i 


CLASS  VI. 


Septic  or  pulrefyiny  Poisons. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
Putrefied  substances 
Viper 

Venomous  snakes 

Scorpion 

Tarantula 

Sting  of  bees,  wasps,  &c. 
Poisonous  fishes 
Muscles 

Malignant  pustule 
Rabies. 


1.  Signs  of  poisons  on  the  living  body. 

A person  is  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  if,  being  in  perfect  health,  he 
is  attacked,  after  having  taken  some  food  or  drink,  with  violent  pain, 
cramp  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  vomiting,  convulsive  action,  and  a 
sense  of  suffocation  ; or,  if  he  be  seized,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, with  vertigo,  giddiness,  delirium,  or  unusual  drowsiness.* 

All  these  symptoms  may,  however,  be  the  effect  of  sudden  disease, 
and  the  examiner  should,  therefore,  recollect  whether  an  epidemic  or 
sporadic  disease,  resembling  that  of  the  patient,  does  not  exist.  He 
should  also  enquire  into  his  strength,  mode  of  life,  and  habit  of  body, 
and  ascertain  whether  he  had  previously  complained  of  ill-hehTth. 
The  time  at  which  the  noxious  substance  was  taken,  and  the  vehicle 
in  which  it  was  given — the  taste  or  odour  that  was  perceived  on  its 
administration,  and  the  food  or  drink  that  has  been  lately  swallowed, 
are  all  subjects  that  require  particular  notice. 

Having  formed  an  opinion,  from  a review  of  the  above  circumstances. 


* These  are  the  most  striking  preliminary  symptoms.  Mahon  has  collected  a 
long  list  from  the  older  writers,  which,  however,  includes  most  of  the  appearances 
observed  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  action  of  poisons.  It  is  evidently  too 
general  to  be  of  much  practical  vulue. — See  Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  263. 
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that  a poisonous  substance  has  been  taken,  the  next  question  that  j 
arises  is,  to  what  class  it  belongs.  Although  (as  I have  already  re-  - j 
marked),  the  symptoms  of  poisons  are  somewhat  equivocal  and  unset- 
tled, yet  there  are  certain  leading  and  characteristic  appearances  which 
in  a majority  of  cases  serve  to  distinguish  the  two  great  divisions  of  tj 
poisons  from  each  other.  And  these  two  are,  the  corrosive  or  acrid  ; * 
and  the  narcotic .* 

We  may  suppose  a corrosive  or  acrid  poison  to  be  the  cause  of  t 
present  disease,  if  the  patient  has  observed  that  the  food  or  drink, . 
which  was  its  vehicle,  had  not  its  ordinary  taste — if  he  has  felt  a heat, . 
an  irritation,  or  an  extraordinary  and  sudden  dryness  at  the  root  of  the 
mouth  and  oesophagus,  with  a constriction  or  sense  of  strangling  in . 
those  parts — if  this  be  succeeded  by  an  obstinate  anxiety  to  vomit, . 
and  sharp  pains  in  the  stomach  and  intestines — if  there  be  great t 
thirst,  copious  discharges,  by  vomiting  and  by  stool,  accompanied  with  4 
tenesmus  and  followed  by  hiccup,  by  a sense  of  constriction  acrosss 
the  diaphragm,  and  a difficulty  of  breathing — if  there  be  great  pain  inn 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  followed  by  strangury — if  convulsions, 
cramps  of  the  hands,  trembling  of  tbe  lips,  extinction  of  the  voice,  re- 
peated faintings,  cold  sweats,  and  a small,  chorded,  and  irregular  ; 
pulse  be  present ; and  if,  in  addition  to  all  these,  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties remain  perfect,  until  the  disease  arrives  near  its  fatal  termina-- 
tion.f 

A narcotic  poison,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  the  following, 
effects : Stupor,  numbness,  a great  inclination  to  sleep,  coldness  and; 
stiffness  of  the  extremities,  a cold  sweat  of  a foetid  or  greasy  nature, 
swelling  of  the  neck  and  face,  protusion  of  the  eye  with  a haggardc 
cast  of  countenance,  thickening  of  the  tongue,  frequent  vertigo,  weak-, 
ened  eye-sight,  or  objects  presented  to  it,  in  a fantastic  manner,  coma^ 
delirium,  general  debility,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  at  first 
full  and  strong,  but  afterwards  unequal  and  intermittent,  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  retraction  of  the  lips,  general  swelling  of  the*! 
body,  and  dilatation  of  the  veins.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  disease,: 
slight  convulsions  and  pain  are  sometimes  present,]; 

If  we  pursue  the  arrangement  of  FodeiA,  we  shall  find  that  the 
narcotico-acrid  poisons  are  distinguished  by  a combination  of  several 
of  the  above  symptoms.  They  are  agitation,  pain,  acute  cries,  some-) 
times  stupor  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  jaws, - 
and  extremities — vertigo,  and  occasionally  extreme  stiffness  of  the 
J~ 

* Although  Orfila  has  followed  the  arrangement  of  Fodere,  yet  he  explicitly  states. i 
that  the  corrosive  and  acrid  poisons  produce  phenomena  precisely  similar.  Vol.  2 
p.  1 and  521. 

t Fodere,  vol.  4,  p.  190.  Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  15,  vol.  2,  p.  98,  514.  “ In  general,", 
(says  the  last  author,)  “ the  patient  preserves  the  use  of  his  intellectual  faculties 
during  the  first  periods  ; but,  a short  time  before  death,  he  falls  into  a state  of  great 
insensibility  and  immobility,  and  is  agitated  by  convulsive  movements.”  He  also 
mentions  purple  spots  over  the  body,  and  a miliary  eruption,  as  occasional  symptom* 
of  this  class. 

J Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  190.  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  170,  515. 
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limbs — and  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax — the  eyes  red  and 
starting  from  their  sockets,  the  pupils  frequently  dilated — insensibility 
to  external  impressions — mouth  full  of  foam — tongue  and  gums  livid- 
nausea,  vomiting,  frequent  stools : often  these  symptoms  attack  in 
paroxysms,  and  the  patient  is  left  comparatively  easy  for  a few 
moments* 

Lastly,  astringent  poisons,  of  which  lead  is  the  most  striking,  are 
characterized  by  severe  gripings  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  occa- 
sional vomitings,  incessant  cough,  and  wasting  or  paralysis.  The 
absence  of  fever,  and  the  protracted  nature  of  the  disease,  unless 
very  large  quantities  have  been  taken,  appear  also  to  be  distinctive 
marks. 

It  may  appear  easy,  after  this  enumeration,  to  distinguish  the 
nature  of  the  poison  that  has  been  taken,  but  in  ordinary  practice  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  very  difficult.  There  are  substances,  very  distinct 
in  their  characters,  which  produce  similar  effects;  as,  for  example, 
cantharides,  acrid  vegetable  substances,  and  caustic  minerals.  All 
these  belong  to  the  class  of  corrosives,  and  generally  exhibit  similar 
symptoms.  The  difficulty  is  increased,  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
ordinary  and  innoxious  substances,  so  far  as  concerns  their  poisonous 
nature,  sometimes  cause  the  most  alarming  symptoms.  Foderfe 
observes,  that  he  has  seen  a roasted  chesnut  produce  all  the  symptoms 
of  poison,  until  a dose  of  tartar  emetic  dispelled  its  influence. f 

On  the  other  hand,  a variety  is  frequently  observed  in  the  symp- 
toms excited  by  the  same  poison,  on  different  individuals.  Many 
causes  may  conduce  to  this,  such  as  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exhibited. 
A poison  given  in  the  liquid  form  is  generally  more  rapid  and  marked 
in  its  effects  than  when  it  is  exhibited  in  the  solid  state ; and  the 
substances,  previously  or  subsequently  taken,  may  also  modify  the 
symptoms.  Instances  of  this  variety  are  to  be  found  in  all  authors 
on  toxicology.  Marc  produced  salivation  in  a dog,  by  giving  him  a 
large  dose  of  opium  ; while  sleep,  the  common  consequence,  was 
wanting.  J So  also  Morgagni  relates  of  a female,  aged  sixty,  who 
had  eaten  a paste  composed  of  milk  and  arsenic,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  rats.  She  died  in  twelve  hours  after,  but  without  having 
suffered  any  severe  pains  or  convulsions.  On  dissection,  however, 
her  stomach  was  found  eroded. § 

I apprehend  that  the  circumstance  of  the  patient’s  vomiting  or  not 
vomiting,  has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  course  and  variety  of  the 
symptoms.  This  is  a subject  to  which  I shall  have  frequent  occasion 
hereafter  to  refer,  but  it  may  be  remarked  at  present,  that  there  are 
many  persons  who  vomit  very  readily,  whilst  in  others  the  act  is  very 
difficult,  and  almost  causes  convulsions.  In  the  former  case,  the 
poison  may  be  rejected  before  it  has  time  to  produce  injurious  effects ; 
while,  in  the  latter,  death  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  And 

* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  367,  516. 

+ I shall  notice  this  point  more  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of  the  section. 

t Fodertb  vol.  4,  p.  195.  § Morgagni,  vol.  2,  epist.  59,  p.  636. 
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again,  the  poison,  from  the  quantity  taken,  or  from  some  other  reason, 
may  itself  produce  vomiting,  and  thus  prevent  the  fatal  termination. 
Dr.  Petit,  of  Lyons,  rcdates  ol  a person  who  survived  after  taking 
half  an  ounce  of  arsenic,  and  he  attributes  this  to  the  violent  vomiting 
that  ensued.  Deschamps  gives  an  account  of  a female  who  recovered  I 
after  taking  two  drachms  of  tartar  emetic,  which  was  followed  by 
vomiting;  whilst  another,  who,  by  buying  small  quantities  from  diffe- 
rent apothecaries,  had  obtained  eleven  grains  of  the  same  salt,  died 
from  using  it.*  It  is  probable  that  large  doses  produce  their  effects 
early  and  violently,  and  the  stomach  endeavours  to  reject  them  as 
soon  as  perceived,  while  small  ones  seem  to  have  time  to  act  not  only 
on  the  system  generally,  but  also  on  the  structure  of  parts. 

A minute  and  accurate  notice  of  symptoms  is  hence  worthy  of  every 
attention,  but  itouly  forms  the  commencement  of  the  enquiry  in  cases 
of  supposed  poisoning. 

It  is  the  further  duty  of  the  physician  to  examine  every  article  of 
a suspicious  nature,  such  as  phials,  boxes,  or  papers  containing 
powders.  These  should  be  carefully  put  aside  without  remark.  If 
the  patient  preserve  his  senses,  we  may  obtain  much  necessary  infor- 
mation from  him,  and  possibly  may  also  procure  the  remainder  of  the 
drink  or  substance  that  he  has  not  completely  taken.  If  this  be  im- 
practicable, the  matter  vomited  should  be  preserved,  as  also  the  linen 
or  sponges  used  to  collect  the  fluid  which  may  have  been  deposited 
on  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  a sufficient  quantity  should  be 
sealed  up,  and  reserved  for  the  inspection  of  a competent  chemist. 

For  a proper  analysis  of  the  matter  vomited — of  the  matter  found 
in  suspected  repositories,  or  the  matter  found  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, or  both,  after  death,  the  following  preliminary  directions  require  - 
attention.  Never  make  any  experiments  on  the  suspected  substance 
without  repeating  them  on  ingredients  that  are  deemed  analogous,, 
and  in  which  the  quantity  of  poisonous  matter  is  ascertained.  For 
this  purpose,  several  solutions  should  be  made  of  substances  which 
it  is  supposed  may  probably  resemble  the  poison  given,  and  from  the 
result,  a comparison  can  be  instituted.  Again,  the  analysis  should, 
never  be  commenced  until  the  tests  are  all  prepared,  and  their  accuracy 
determined.  The  order  of. proceeding  should  be  previously  laid  down 
in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  and  when  ready,  he  should  perform  the 
experiments  at  one  time.  The  risk  of  losing  a part  of  the  suspected 
substance,  from  employing  inconclusive  experiments,  is  thus  avoided. 
Thirdly,  if  the  quantity  of  matter  received  be  sufficient,  it  should  be 
divided  into  small  portions,  so  that  the  various  tests  can  be  applied 
t.o  each ; but  if  there  be  only  a very  small  quantity,  the  symptoms -I 


* A still  more  striking  case  was  mentioned  in  a Eoston  paper  of  the  month  of 
February,  1817-  A man  named  George  Heals,  aged  21 , and  residing  at  Springfield,  '• 
Mass,  with  an  intent  to  destroy  himself,  swallowed,  at  one  draught,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  arsenic,  immediately  after  having  eaten  a hearty  supper  of  beefsteaks.  He 
was  seized  instantly  with  violent  vomiting,  and  was  subsequently  affected  with  spasm, 
but  was  restored  to  his  usual  health  in  three  or  four  days.  In  about  a month  after,  j 
he  destroyed  himself  by  hanging. 
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should  be  carefully  considered,  together  with  the  indications  they 
present,  and  an  opinion  should  be  formed  as  to  the  poison  which 
most  probably  has  caused  the  present  disease.  The  tests  applicable 
to  it  should  then  be  employed.  In  pursuing  this  examination,  it  is 
of  little  importance,  comparatively  speaking,  whether  a decisive 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  quantity  administered:  it  is  sufficient 
to  prove  .the  nature  and  quality  of  the  substance.  * 

Chemistry  can  thus  lend  its  aid  in  detecting  mineral  substances, 
but  it  is  insufficient  in  determining  whether  a vegetable  poison  has 
been  taken.  In  such  instances,  a conclusion  should  be  formed  from 
the  train  of  symptoms,  that  are  present,  and  the  substance  itself  may 
also  be  evaporated,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  resin  or  extractive 
matter.  This  is  generally  all  that  botany  or  cheipistry  earn  do,  since 
although  the  ultimate  principles  of  vegetables  be  obtained,  yet  there 
is  no  certainty  whether  they  belong  to  noxious  or  innoxious  plants, 
except  possibly  in  cases  where  the  poison  is  of  a ligneous  nature,  such 
as  mushrooms,  or  where  grains  or  berries  are  vomited. f 

The  kitchen-utensils  should  always  be  noticed,  since  it  may  happen 
that  a copper-vessel  badly  tinned  is  the  sole  cause  of  these  violent 
effects;  and  we  should  also  remember,  that  the  green  colour  which  is 
frequently  observed  in  the  matter  vomited,  may  be  owing  to  vitiated 
bile,  as  well  as  to  a mineral  or  vegetable  poison. 

It  is  an  ancient  direction,  that  part  of  the  suspected  substance 
should  be  given  to  some  animal;  in  order  to  test  its  injurious  nature. 
But  the  uncertainty  of  this  proof  has  been  shown  in  a former  page, 
where  it  was  mentioned,  that  many  articles  poisonous  to  man,  are 
innoxious  to  animals;  and  it  is  therefore  a point  of  considerable 
interest  to  ascertain  on  which  of  them  it  is  most  likely  to  produce 
effects  similar  to  what  it  does  on  man.  Physiologists  generally  re- 
commend a dog  as  the  subject,  and  Orfila  says  it  should  be  a small, 
robust  one,  that  is  fasting.  • The  suspected  substance  should  not  be 
put  into  his  food,  as  is  the  ordinary  practice,  nor  indeed  should  he 
be  allowed  to  swallow  it.  This  would  produce  the  hazard  of  losing 
the  whole  by  vomiting;  and  he  hence  advises,  that  the  oesophagus 
should  be  detached,  and  perforated  with  a small  hole.  Into  this  a 
glass  funnel  is  to  be  introduced,  and  the  liquid  poured  through  it  into 
the  stomach.  The  oesophagus  is  then  bed  below  the  opening.  If 
the  substance  be  solid,  it  should  be  put  into  a small  paper  cone,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach  through  the 
opening.  This,  he  adds,  is  the  only  method  by  which  vomiting  can 
be  prevented,  and  the  suspected  substance  exhibit  its  true  character.-) 
The  testimony  to  be  derived  from  this  proof  of  poisoning,  is,  how- 
ever, barely  presumptive.  The  poisonous  substance  may  be  clecom- 


* Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  199,  200,  201.  t Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  301. 

J Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  532.  It  has  been  objected  t this  mode  of  experimenting, 
•that  the  operation  on  the  oesophagus  will  destroy  jfe,  or  produce  alterations  of 
texture  ; but  our  author  shows,  bymuneroua  examj  if, that  the  ligature  on  this  part 
in  dogs  constantly  produces,  during  the  two  first  i*\s  nothing  more  than  a slight 
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posed  in  the  stomach  of  the  patient  by  food  or  antidotes — it  tnay 
have  been  rejected  by  vomiting,  or  it  may  have  been  absorbed,  so  as 
to  leave  a minute  quantity  in  the  intestinal  canal;  and,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  animal  will  probably  escape  uninjured.  “ Experiments  of 
this  kind,  separately  considered,  possess  no  value,  only  as  they  pre« 
sent  a positive  result,  that  is  to  say,  death  ; but  we  repeat  again,  they 
ought  not  to  be  regarded,  even  when  well  made,  except  as  a secon- 
dary means,  proper  for  corroborating  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
chemical  analysis,  symptoms,  and  lesions  of  texture.”* * 

It  must  also  be  recollected,  in  connection  with  the  circumstance 
under  notice,  that  the  human  fluids,  and  particularly  the  bile,  may, 
from  disease,  acquire  such  an  acrimony  as  to  be  fatal  to  animals. 
Morgagni  relates  a remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  A child  died  of 
tertian  fever,  after  having  suffered  violent  convulsions.  On  dissection, 
the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  green  bile,  which  tinged  the  scalpel 
of  a violet  colour.  Having  dipped  the  point  of  his  instrument  in  the 
bile,  he  wounded  two  pigeons,  who  expired  almost  instantly  in  violent 
convulsions;  and  some  of  it,  mixed  with  bread,  was  given  to  a cock, 
who  also  expired  in  a short  time.f 

Until  now,  I have  considered  the  subject  of  poisoning  persons  in  a 
state  of  health.  I may  add,  that  this  is  often  attempted  on  individuals 
who  are  ill,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  symptoms  of 
disease  from  those  of  poison  is  proportionably  increased.  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  disease  has  taken  a sudden  turn — that  the  medicines 
used  have  been  prejudicial,  and  that  present  appearances  are  a 
convulsive  or  final  effort  of  the  system.  In  such  cases,  attention  to 
the  following  circumstances  is  required : 

1.  The  sudden  occurrence  of  symptoms  which  do  not  usually 
accompany  the  disease  under  which  the  patient  labours.  Thus,  we 
should  feel  suspicious,  if,  in  an  ordinary  case,  nausea,  vomiting, 
hiccup,  faintings,  cold  sweats,  with  bloody  stools,  should  suddenly 
and  rapidly  follow  each  other;  or  again,  if  stertor,  delirium,  or  insanity 
should  supervene  on  a case  of  common  disease. 

2.  Moral  circumstances.  The  physician  should  never  allow  these 
to  prejudice  his  mind,  but  he  should  never  neglect  noticing  them.. 
And  I take  this  early  occasion  to  say,  that  the  physician  is,  of  all  per- 
sons, the  best  judge  concerning  them.  Let  him  ascertain  whether  an 
enmity  does  not  exist  between  the  sick  person  and  some  one  who 
attends  or  visits  him;  if  so,  enquire  whether  any  poisonous  substances 
have  lately  been  purchased — whether  these  are  still  in  the  houses 
whether  the  alarming  symptoms  came  on  immediately  after  taking  a 
drink,  or  any  other  substance  of  an  innocent  nature — and  particularly, 
ascertain  whether  any  thing  has  been  given  without  the  orders  of  the 
physician,  or  by  a person  ignorant  of  medicaments. 

fever,  and  a little  dejection,  which  is  incapable  of  destroying  them  in  so  short  a 
time;  and  also,  that  if  animals  be  killed  when  in  this  state,  no  lesions  will  be  dis- 
covered on  dissection.  If  poisons,  on  the  contrary,  be  introduced  through  the 
opening,  their  effect*  will  be  early  manifested.  Vol.  2,  p.  482. 

* Orlila,  vol.  2,  p.  5S5.  + Morgagni,  vol.  2,  episl.  59,  r-  336- 
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A case  or  two  will  illustrate  the  subject  before  us.  An  individual, 
j aged  fifty-six  years,  and  subject  to  flatulence,  took  a bowl  of  choco- 
i late  and  milk  previous  to  starting  on  a journey.  It  was  prepared  by 

Shis  daughter.  He  had  advanced  a very  short  distance,  when  he  was 
seized  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  other  severe  symptoms,  which 
obliged  him  to  return  home,  and  his  death  followed  in  nine  hours 
after  taking  the  chocolate.  His  body  was  not  inflated — his  visage 
was  natural,  but  the  nails  were  blue,  and  on  his  shoulders  and  breast 
were  spots  of  the  same  colour.  This  disease  was  considered  cholera 
morbus,  but  Hoffman,  from  whom  the  narrative  is  taken,  believed  it 
to  be  the  effect  of  arsenic  rather  than  cholera,  and  for  the  following 
reasons : the  symptoms  which  followed  the  use  of  the  drink,  such  as 
copious  vomiting,  accompanied  with  a cadaverous  paleness  of  the 
face,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  great  prostration  of  strength,  poignant 
lancinating  pain  in  the  intestines,  and  the  cessation  of  arterial  action, 
and  convulsions,  all  succeeded  each  other  with  greater  rapidity  than 
is  observed  in  ordinary  cholera  morbus.  Again,  the  daughter  was  at 
enmity  with  the  father,  who  had  punished  her  for  living  with  her  valet, 
and  it  was  also  known  that  she  had  previously  purchased  arsenic.* 

In  another  case,  an  individual  in  ill-health  took  some  jelly,  which 
his  wife  gave  him  to  allay  acholic.  He  felt  nausea  in  a short  time — 
breathed  with  difficulty — experienced  severe  pain  in  the  stomach — 
vomited  with  great  exertion  a greenish  bile,  and  finally  died  at  the 
end  of  two  days.  He  was  buried  on  the  third  day  after  his  decease, 
but  was  disinterred  in  twenty-four  hours  thereafter,  from  a suspicion 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his  wife.  Putrefaction  had  advanced 
rapidly — the  body  was  much  swollen — the  jejunum,  mesentery,  liver 
and  lungs,  were  in  a state  of  sphacelus — the  heart  was  filled  with 
black  blood,  resembling  ink,  and  the  stomach  was  in  a gangrenous 
state  near  the  pylorus,  and  contained  a greenish  coloured  matter. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  of  poisoning  was  supposed 
to  be  settled,  and  the  woman  was  considered  guilty.  Hoffman,  how- 
ever, thought  otherwise,  from  the  following  facts : the  man  had  been 
ill  for  more  than  a year — his  appetite  was  bad,  and  bis  strength 
impaired.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  he  took  the  jelly,  he 
complained  of  severe  cholic  pains,  and  swallowed  a large  glass  of 
brandy.  After  this,  his  wife  had  given  him  the  jelly,  and  finding  no 
benefit  from  it,  he  had  again  taken  brandy,  which  also  contained 
some  heating  substances.  From  this  history,  and  also  from  knowing 
of  no  moral  circumstances  against  his  wife,  Hoffman  believed  that  the 
disease  alone  would  account  for  all  these  symptoms. f 


• F.  Hoffman’s  Opera  Omnia,  vol.  3,  sect.  2,  chap.  8,  p.  170. 
t Hoffman  ut  supra,  p.  171.  Both  these  cases  are  quoted  by  Fodere ; and  this 
author  relates  an  instance  within  his  own  observation,  where  the  exhibition  of  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  was  ordered  by  the  physician,  and  the  husband  gave  it  to  his 
wfe.  It  was  followed  by  all  the  symptoms  of  narcotic  poison,  and  death  ensued  in 
a short  time.  From  his  libidinous  habits  and  the  symptoms  present,  there  was  no 
question  that  lie  intended  to  poison  her,  and  accordingly  bad  substituted  opium. 
Foderi,  vol.  4,  p.  212.  The  duty  of  the  physician  is  certainly  very  clear  in  these 
cases. 
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These  narratives  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  comparison  that 
should  be  made  between  the  symptoms  present,  and  those  that  ordina- 
rily accompany  the  supposed  disease.  They  are,  however,  greatly 
defective  in  other  respects,  inasmuch  as  dissection  in  the  one  instance, 
and  chemical  analysis  in  both,  appear  to  have  been  omitted. 

If  difficulties  anjl  doubts  envelope  the  discovery  of  poisons,  whose 
distinguishing  character  is  the  rapidity  of  their  effects,  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  uncertainty  when  we  are  required  to  ascertain  the  ad- 
ministration of  what  are  called  slow  poisons.  This  subject,  indeed,  is  so 
closely  entwined  with  popular  superstition,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood.  Jn  Italy,  for  example,  it  was  formerly  said, 
that  poisons  were  invented  to  destroy  life  at  any  stated  period — from 
a few  hours  to  a year.*  This,  however,  is  a mere  fiction,  and  it  is  now 


* We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Beckmann  for  a very  elaborate  article  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  has  concentrated  nearly  all  that  is  known  concerning  secret 
poiseniny  Of  this,  I shall  present  an  abstract,  aided  with  some  facts  from  other 
sources.  lie  considers  it  unquestionable,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
fliis  kind  of  poison,  and  thinks  it  may  be  proved  from  the  testimony  of  Plutarch, 
Quintilian,  and  other  respectable  authors.  The  former  states  that  a slow  poison, 
which  occasioned  heat,  a cough,  spitting  of  blood,  a consumption,  and  a weakness 
of  intellect,  was  administered  to  Aratus  of  Sicyon.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a 
poison  prepared  from  aconite,  which  could  be  moderated  in  such  a manner  as  to 
have  effect  in  two  or  three  months,  or  at  the  end  of  a year,  or  two  years ; and  he 
also  relates,  that  Thrasyas  had  discovered  a method  of  preparing  from  other  plants 
a poison,  which,  given  in  small  doses,  occasioned  an  easy  but  certain  death,  without 
any  pain,  and  which  could  be  kept  back  for  a long  time  without  causing  weakness 
or  corruption.  This  last  poison  was  much  used  at  Rome,  about  two  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  aera.  At  a later  period,  a female  named  Locusta,  was  the 
agent  in  preparing  these  poisons,  and  she  destroyed  in  this  way,  at  the  instigation 
of  Nero,  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Agrippina. 

The  Carthaginians  seem  also  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  poisoning ; 
and  they  are  said,  on  the  authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  to  have  administered  some  to 
Regulus,  the  Roman  general.  Cotemporary  writers,  however,  it  must  be  added, 
do  not  mention  this. 

The  principal  poisons  known  to  the  ancients  were  prepared  from  plants,  and 
particularly  aconite,  hemlock,  and  poppy,  or  from  animal  substances,  and  among 
the  latter,  none  is  more  rerfiarkable  than  that  obtained  from  the  sea-hare,  ( Leptis 
marinus  or  Apfysia.  depi/ans  of  the  Systema  Natur®.)  With  this,  Titus  is  said  to 
have  been  dispatched  by  Domitian.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  common  mineral  poisons. 

In  the  year  1C59,  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  it  was  observed  at 
Rome,  that  many  young  married  women  became  widows,  and  that  many  husbands 
died  when  they  became  disagreeable  to  their  wives.  The  government  used  great 
vigilance  to  detect  the  poisoners,  and  suspicion  at  length  fell  upon  a society  of  young 
wives,  whose  president  appeared  to  be  an  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  foretell 
f uture  events,  and  who  had  Often  predicted  very  exactly  the  death  of  many  persons. 
By  means  of  a crafty  female,  their  practices  were  detected—the  whole  society  were 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  old  woman,  whose  name  was  Spara,  and 
four  others,  were  publicly  hanged.  This  Spara  was  a Sicilian,  and  is  said  to  have 
acquired  her  knowledge  from  .Tofania  at  Palermo. 

Tophania,  or  Tofania,  was  an  infamous  woman,  who  resided  first  at  Palermo, 
and  afterwards  f t Naples.  She  sold  the  poison,  which  from  her  acquired  the  name 
Aqua  della  Tuff  ana,  (it  was  alsu  called  Acquelta  di  \apo/i,  or  AcqueUa  alone.)  but 
she  distributed  her  preparation  by  way  of  charity  to  such  wives  as  wished  to  have 
other  husbands.  From  four  to  six  drops  were  sufficient  to  destroy  a man,  and  it 
$v»s  asserted,  that  the  dose  could  be  so  proportioned  as  to  operate  in  a certain 
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>vell  understood,  that  we  know  of  no  substances  which  will  produce 
death  at  a determinate  epoch.  But  I shall  have  occasion,  in  the  next 
section,  when  stating  the  case  of  the  late  Prince  Charles,  of  August- 


time. Labat  says,  that  Tofania  distributed  her  poison  in  small  glass  phials,  with 
this  inscription,  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  and  ornamented  with  the  image  of 
the  saint.  She  lived  to  a great  age,  but  was  at  last  dragged  from  a monastery,  in 
which  she  had  taken  refuge,  and  put  to  the  torture,  when  she  confessed  her  crimes, 
and  was  strangled. 

In  no  country,  however,  has  the  art  of  poisoning  excited  more  attention  than  it 
did  in  France  about  the  year  1670.  Margaret  d’Aubray,  wife  of  the  Marquis  De 
Brinvillier,  was  the  principal  agent  in  this  horrible  business.  A needy  adventurer, 
named  Godin  De  Sainte  Croix,  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Marquis 
during  their  campaigns  in  the  Netherlands — became  in  Paris  a constant  visitor  at 
his  house,  where  in  a short  time  he  found  means  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  Marchioness.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Marquis  died  ; not,  how- 
ever, until  their  joint  fortune  was  nearly  dissipated.  Her  conduct,  in  openly 
carrying  on  this  amour,  induced  her  father  to  have  Sainte  Croix  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  Bastile.  Here  he  got  acquainted  with  an  Italian,  of  the  name  of  Exili,  from 
whom  he  learnt  the  art  of  preparing  poisons.  After  a year’s  imprisonment,  Sainte 
Croix  was  released,  when  he  (lew  to  the  Marchioness,  and  instructed  her  in  the  art, 
in  order  that  she  might  employ  it  in  bettering  the  circumstances  of- both.  She  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a nun,  distributed  food  to  the  poor,  Dursed  the  sick  in  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  tried  the  strength  of  her  poisons  undetected  on  these  hapless 
wretches.  She  bribed  one  Chausee,  Sainte  Croix’s  servant,  to  poison  her  own 
father,  after  introducing  him  into  his  service,  and  also  her  brother,  and  endea- 
voured to  poison  her  sister.  A suspicion  arose  that  they  had  been  poisoned,  and 
the  bodies  were  opened,  but  no  detection  followed  at  this  time.  Their  villainous 
practices  were  brought  to  light  in  the  following  manner  : Sainte  Croix,  when  pre- 
paring poison,  was  accustomed  to  wear  a glass  mask ; but  as  this  happened  once 
to  drop  off  by  accident,  he  was  suffocated,  and  found  dead  in  his  laboratory.  Go- 
vernment caused  the  effects  of  this  man.  who  had  no  family,  to  be  examined,  and  a 
list  of  them  to  be  made  out.  On  searching  them,  there  was  found  a small  box,  to 
which  Sainte  Croix  had  affixed  a written  request,  that  after  his  death  it  might  be 
delivered  to  the  Marchioness  De  Brinvillier,  or  in  case  she  should  not  be  living, 
that  it  might  be  burnt.  This  request  was  as  follows  : 1 humbly  beg  that  those 

into  whose  hands  this  box  may  fall,  will  do  me  the  favour  to  deliver  it  into  the 
hands  only  of  the  Marchioness  De  Brinvillier,  who  resides  in  the  Street  Neuve  St. 
Paul,  as  every  thing  it  contains  concerns  her,  and  belongs  to  her  alone,  and  as  be- 
sides, there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  of  use  to  any  person  except  her  j and  in  ease 
she  shall  be  dead  before  me,  to  burn  it,  and  every  thing  it  contains,  without  opening 
or  altering  any  thing;  and  in  order  that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance,  I swear  by  the 
God  whom  I adore,  and  all  that  is  most  sacred,  that  I advance  nothing  but  what  is 
true.  And  if  my  intentions,  just  and  reasonable  as  they  are,  be  thwarted  in  this  point, 

I charge  their  consciences  with  it,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  in  order  that  I 
may  unload  mine,  protesting  that  this  is  my  last  will.  Done  at  Paris,  this  25th  May, 
in  the  afternoon,  t G 7 2 . l)e  Sainte  Croix.”  Nothing  could  be  a greater  inducement 
to  have  it  opened,  than  this  singular  petition,  and  that  being  done,  there  was  found 
in  it  a great  abundance  of  poisons  of  every  kind,  with  labels,  on  which  their  effects, 
proved  by  experiment  on  animals,  were  marked.  The  principal  poison,  however, 
was  corrosive  sublimate.  When  the  Marchioness  heard  of  the  death  of  her  lover  and 
instructor,  she  was  desirous  to  have  the  casket,  and  endeavoured  to  get  possession 
ol  it  by  bribing  the  officers  ol  justice;  but  as  she  failed  in  this,  she  quitted  the  king- 
dom. La  Chausee,  however,  continued  at  Paris,  laid  claim  to  the  property  ol  Sainte 
Croix,  was  seized,  and  imprisoned,  confessed  more  acts  of  villainy  than  was  suspected, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  in  1673. 

The  Marchioness  fled  to  England,  and  from  thence  to  liege,  where  she  look 
refuge  in  a convent.  Desgrais,  an  officer  of  justice,  was  despatched  in  pursuit  ot 
her,  and  having  assumed  the  dress  of  an  abbe,  contrived  to  entice  her  from  this  pri— 
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enberg,  to  show  that  the  idea  of  slow  poison  is  still  prevalent,  even 
among  the  physicians  of  continental  Europe. 

There  is,  however,  a certain  class  of  poisons,  which  are  slower  in 
their  operations,  and  may  hence  more  readily  he  confounded  with  the 
effects  of  disease.  And  these  belong  to  the  astringent  kind.  It  is 


vileged  place.  Among  her  effects  at  the  convent,  there  was  found  a confession,  and 
a complete  catalogue  of  all  her  crimes,  in  Iter  own  hand-writing.  She  was  taken  to 
Paris,  convicted,  and  on  the  16th  of  July,  1676,  publicly  beheaded,  and  afterwards 
burnt. 

The  practice  of  poisoning  was  not,  however,  suppressed  by  this  execution,  and  it 
was  asserted,  that  confessions  of  a suspicious  nature  were  constantly  made  to  the 
priests.  A court  for  watching,  searching  after,  and  punishing  poisoners,  was  at  length 
established  in  1679,  under  the  title  of  Chambre  de  Poison,  or  Chambre  ardent*. 
This  was  shortly  used  as  a state  engine,  against  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  the 
court,  and  the  names  of  individuals  of  the  first  rank,  both  male  and  female,  were  pre- 
judiced. Two  females.  La  Vigoreux  and  La  Voisin,  were  burnt  alive  by  order  of 
this  court,  in  Feb.  1680.  But  it  was  abolished  in  the  same  year. 

Professor  Beckmann  relates  the  following,  as  communicated  to  him  by  Linnaeus; 
“Charles  XI.  King  of  Sweden,  having  ruined  several  noble  families  by  seizing  on 
their  property,  and  having,  after  that,  made  a journey  to  Torneo,  he  fell  into  a con- 
sumptive disorder,  which  no  medicine  could  cure.  One  day  he  asked  his  physician, 
in  a very  earnest  manner,  what  was  the  cause  of  his  illness. — The  physician  replied, 
* Your  majesty  has  been  loaded  with  too  many  maledictions.” — “ Yes,”  returned  the 
king,  “ I wish  to  God  that  the  reduction  of  the  nobility's  estates  had  not  taken  place, 
and  that  I had  never  undertaken  a journey  to  Torneo.”  After  his  death,  his  intes- 
tines were  found  to  be  full  of  small  ulcers.” 

There  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  these  poisons.  That 
prepared  by  Tofania  appears  to  have  been  a clear  insipid  water,  and  the  sale  of  aqua- 
fortis was  for  a long  time  forbidden  in  Rome,  because  it  was  considered  the  princi- 
pal ingredient.  This,  however,  is  not  probable.  In  Paris,  the  famous  poudre  de 
succession,  (also  a secret  poison)  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  consist  of  diamond 
dust,  pounded  exceedingly  fine ; and  at  another  to  contain  sugar  of  lead,  as  the  chief 
ingredient.  Haller  was  of  this  last  opinion.  In  the  casket  of  Sainte  Croix  were 
found  sublimate,  opium,  regulus  of  antimony,  vitriol, and  a large  quantity  of  poison, 
ready  prepared,  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  Lhe  physicians  were  not  able  to 
distinguish.  Garelli,  physician  to  Charles  V I.  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  at  the  time 
when  Tofania  was  arrested,  wrote  to  the  celebrated  Hoffman,  that  the  .‘Iqua  Tofania 
was  nothing  else  than  crystallized  arsenic,  dissolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water  by 
decoction,  with  the  addition,  (but  for  what  purpose  he  knew  not)  of  the  herb 
cymbalaria,  (probably  the  Antirrhinum  cymbalaria.)  And  this  information,  he 
observes,  was  communicated  to  him  by  his  imperial  majesty  himself,  to  whom  the 
judicial  procedure,  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  the  criminal,  was  transmitted. 
But  it  was  objected  to  this  opinion,  that  it  differed  from  the  ordinary  effects  of  arse- 
nic, in  never  betraying  itself  by  any  particular  action  on  the  human  body. 

The  Abbe  Gagliani,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  it  is  a mixture  of  opium  and 
cantharides,  and  that  the  liquor  obtained  from  its  composition,  is  as  limpid  as  rock- 
water,  and  without  taste.  Its  effects  are,slow,  and  almost  imperceptible.  Beck- 
mann appears  to  favour  this  idea,  and  suggests  that  a similar  poison  is  used  in  the 
east,  under  the  name  of  powst,  being  water  which  had  stood  a night  over  the 
juice  of  poppies.  It  is  given  to  princes,  whom  it  is  wished  to  despatch  privately, 
and  produces  loss  of  strength  and  understanding, so  that  they  die ; in  the  end.  torpid 
and  insensible.— (Beckmann,  vol.  1,  p.  74  to  103.  Smith,  p.  195.  London  Monthly 
Mag.  vol.  14,  p.  515.  Metzger,  p.  386,  402.)  , 

The  following  extract  will  show  that  secret  poisoning  has  penetrated  into  the 
forests  of  our  own  country.  “ The  celebrated  chief,  Black  Bird . of  the  Oraaw- 
haws,  gained  great  reputation  as  a medicine  man;  his  adversaries  fell  rapidly  before 
his  potent  spells.  His  medicine  was  arsenic,  furnished  hint  for  this  purpose  by  the 
villainy  of  the  traders.”— Major  Long's  Expedition,  vol.  1,  p.  226. 
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also  possible  that  minute  portions  of  the  acrid  poisons  administered 
j from  time  to  time,  may  gradually  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  di- 
j gestive  and  lymphatic  system,  and  finally  destroy  life.  In  such  cases, 
j the  physician  should  not  mistake  a disease,  or  the  effects  of  a bad  con- 
stitution, for  the  consequences  of  the  exhibition  of  noxious  substances. 
The  symptoms  of  the  individual  should  be  noticed  for  a length  of  time 
— and  the  state  of  his  health  previous  to  the  last  illness  should  be 
well  understood,  It  is  also  important  to  ascertain  whether  some  im- 
propriety in  food  or  medicine  has  not  led  to  the  present  result,  and  a 
comparison  may  be  made  with  the  known  effects  of  slow  poison — 
first  a depraved,  and  then  a destroyed  appetite — weakness,  marasmus, 
depression  of  spirits,  a slow  fever,  chills,  and  heat,  &c.  Lastly,  dis- 
section should  exhibit  appearances  distinctly  referable  to  the  supposed 
noxious  cause.* 

Poisons  may  also  be  administered  to  several  persons  at  once,  as  at 
an  entertainment,  and  the  symptoms  that  follow  be  so  various  as  to 
render  the  cause  doubtful,  were  it  not  understood  that  such  conse- 
quences are  of  frequent  occurrence.  I shall  endeavour  to  illustrate 
this  point  by  some  cases. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1711,  four  individuals,  viz.  a priest,  two  fe- 
males, one  of  whom  was  his  sister-in-law,  and  another  person,  all  in 
good  health,  and  on  a journey,  stopped  at  an  inn  to  dine.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey  after  taking  this  meal,  but  in  a short  time  the 
priest  was  seized  with  such  violent  pain,  as  to  oblige  him  to  dismount 
from  his  horse.  Copious  evacuations  by  vomiting  and  stool  succeeded, 
and  his  illness  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  take 
him  back  to  Cesenne,  the  place  where  they  had  dined.  A physician 
was  called  in,  who  conceived  the  complaint  to  be  only  an  ordinary 
cholic,  treated  it  with  fomentations,  glysters,  purgatives,  and  anodynes. 
During  this  time,  one  of  the  females  was  seized  with  severe  pain  and 
weakness,  accompanied  with  copious  evacuations.  The  fourth  person 
of  the  party  also  complained  of  pain  and  weight  of  the  stomach  : but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  physician  had  no  suspicion  of  poison,  since 
the  other  female  was  in  perfect  health,  and  the  landlord  protested  that 
there  could  have  been  nothing  noxious  in  his  dishes.  On  the  next 
day,  they  were  all  somewhat  better,  and  were  enabled  to  arrive  at  a 
place  near  where  Morgagni  resided,  for  whom  they  immediately  sent. 
This  great  physician  having  learnt  the  circumstances,  immediately 
enquired  whether  there  was  not  some  dish  on  the  table,  of  which  the 
lemale  in  good  health  had  not  eaten.  He  was  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been  a large  dish  of  rice,  served 
up  at  first.  He  settled  in  his  own  mind,  that  there  were  poisonous 
materials  in  this  dish ; but  the  difficulty  was,  why  the  priest  who  had 
eaten  the  least,  should  have  suffered  the  most,  while  the  female  who 
had  eaten  a larger  quantity  was  not  so  ill ; and  finally,  that  the  fourth 


* Foderi,  vol.  4,  p.  226.  Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  316.  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  552.  The 
latter  relates  some  cases  of  slow  poisoning,  which  I shall  hereafter  notice  when  con- 
sidering individual  poisons. 
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person,  who  had  eaten  more  than  all  the  rest,  had  only  some  pain  in 
his  stomach.  Was  there  not,  said  Morgagni,  some  cheese  grated  over 
this  rice?  They  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  priest,  who  had 
little  or  no  appetite,  ate  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  cheese ; the  female 
ate  both  cheese  and  rice,  while  the  other  person  ate  the  rice  with 
scarcely  any  cheese.  Then,  said  Morgagni,  the  state  of  the  case  is, 
that  the  cheese  was  prepared  with  arsenic  to  kill  rats,  and  not  having 
been  laid  away  with  sufficient  care,  it  was  served  up  for  your  rice, 
while  you  were  hurrying  the  landlord  for  your  dinner.  This  opinion 
was  verified  by  the  confession  of  the  landlord  himself,  who  learning 
that  the  patients  were  out  of  danger,  avowed  that  such  was  the  cause 
of  the  accident. 

At  a banquet,  numerously  attended,  a dish  was  brought  in  during 
the  dessert,  in  which  arsenic  had  been  used  instead  of  meal.  Those  of 
the  guests  who  had  eaten  or  drank  but  little,  died  in  a few  hours, 
whilst  those  who  had  eaten  considerably,  were  saved  by  copious 
vomiting.  Some  lived  for  several  years,  and  when  examined  after 
death,  the  cicat  rices  of  large  ulcers  were  found  in  their  stomachs. 

In  another  instance,  a boy  two  years  old,  and  two  adult  females, 
partook  of  some  soup  in  which  arsenic  was  mixed.  The  boy  took 
only  two  spoonfuls,  but  it  was  on  an  empty  stomach ; whilst  the  fe- 
males, who  had  already  eaten,  took  the  remainder  of  it.  They  vomited 
copiously,  and  survived  ; whilst  the  other  did  not  vomit,  and  died,  and 
on  dissection,  his  stomach  was  found  ulcerated.* 

From  these,  and  several  other  cases  related  byMorgagni  and  Hoffman, 
Fodere  draws  the  following  conclusions.  1.  In  such  instances,  the 
physician  should  enter  into  the  most  minute  details  concerning  every 
thing  that  has  passed  at  the  meal.  Enquire  whether  every  one  eat 
from  all  the  dishes,  and  in  what  quantity — what  kind  of  meats  were 
sat  down,  and  what  wines  drunk.  2.  That  very  different  effects  ensue 
from  taking  poison  on  an  empty  or  on  a full  stomach;  and  hence 
Baccius,  he  says,  recommends  to  those  who  fear  being  poisoned  at  a 
banquet,  first  to  eat  and  drink  a considerable  quantity.  This  precau- 
tion was  doubtless  not  an  idle  one  in  some  of  the  capital  cities  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  and  one  effect  of  it  certainly  is,  that  it  protects  the 
stomach  to  a certain  degree  from  the  activity  of  the  poison,  and  also 
facilitates  vomiting.  The  practice  of  mountebanks,  who  pretend  to 
sell  antidotes  to  arsenic,  is  said  to  be  in  conformity  with  this  direc- 
tion. They  first  fill  the  stomach  with  milk  or  oily  fluids,  and  then 
swallow  the  arsenic  in  public.  In  secret,  however,  they  shortly  throw 
it  up  again,  and  sometimes  it  proves  fatal  when  retained  too  long. 
3.  It  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  enquire  of  what  kind  of  dainties 
the  poisoned  persons  were  most  fond,  since  murderers  have  sometimes 
taken  advantage  of  a known  partiality.  4.  It  is  evidently  no  reason 
that  a certain  article  of  food  or  drink  is  not  poisonous,  because  some 

: 

* Fodere,  vol.  <1,  p.  342,  244.  These  eases  are  quoted  from  Morgagni— tie  Cau- 
sa el  See/ibus  .Morborvm,  epist.  5t>. 
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individuals  lmve  taken  it  without  inconvenience.  We  have  already 
seen  the  difference  between  vomiting  and  not  vomiting.  The  greater 
the  quantity,  of  poison  taken,  the  more  is  there  a hope  of  escaping; 
whilst  those  who  feel  no  immediate  ill-effects,  are  often  the  earliest 
victims.  Both  descriptions  of  persons  should  be  examined,  and  the 
matter  vomited  should  be  analyzed,  in  order  to  detect  the  nature  of 
poison.* 

It  is  a very  difficult  question  to  determine  whether  poisoning  is  the 
result  of  suicide  or  homicide.  We  can  only  form  an  opinion  from 
moral  considerations,  and  a notice  of  the  following  is  recommended 
by  Foder<S\  The  previous  state  of  mind  of  the  deceased — whether  he 
has  been  subject  to  delirium  ; also,  if  he  has  not  met  with  losses — -has 
been  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  or  is  suffering  under  disgrace.  Also, 
whether  any  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  or  associated,  had  any 
interest  in  his  death.  The  season  of  the  year  also  deserves  consi- 
deration. He  observes,  that  suicides  are  most  frequent  during  the 
period  of  the  solstices  and  the  equinoxes.  We  should  also  ascertain 
whether  the  patient,  instead  of  complaining,  remains  quiet,  seeks  soli- 
tude, and  refuses  the  aid  of  medical  men  and  of  mfedicines.  Any  kind 
of  writing  left  by  the  individual,  to  express  his  last  wishes,  as  it  is  the 
most  common,  so  it  is  also  the  most  certain  proof  of  self-destruction. 
But  the  finding  a part  of  the  poison  in  the  room  or  in  his  pockets,  is 
evidently  a very  equivocal  proof,  since  it  may  quite  as  easily  be  put 
there  by  others  as  by  himself,  f 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a false  accusation  of  poisoning  is 
brought,  and  that  great  illness  is  pretended.  In  such  instances,  the 
complainer  should  be  tested  by  the  rules  already  laid  down,  and  a 
long  examination  will  scarcely  ever  be  necessary  in  order  to  develope 
the  deceit. 

I shall  conclude  this  section  with  a notice  of  the  diseases  and  symp- 
toms that  are  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  poisons  ; and 
they  probably  are  idiosyncracy,  indigestion,  and  sudden  illness. 

Idiosyncracy  is  an  inexplicable  circumstance  in  the  animal  economy, 
but  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  yet  it  is  no  less 
true  that  individuals  will  have  an  antipathy  to  some  particular  article 
of  diet;  and  in  some  instances  the  bare  seeing  of  it,  and  in  others 
the  eating  of  it,  produces  the  most  alarming  consequences.  Cheese, 
and  various  other  articles,  have  produced  such  effects.  But  the  most 
striking  cases  of  resemblance  to  the  effects  of  poison,  probably  occur 
in  those  who,  after  being  long  accustomed  to  a particular  species  of 
food,  for  the  first  time  use  another  kind.  The  town  of  Martigues  in 


* Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  240  to' 248.  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  548. 
t Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  248.  Smith,  p.  274.  Metzger  observes,  “ La  seule  prescrip- 
tion physique,  (of  suicide)  est  la  quantite  considerable  du  poison  englouli,  dont  le 
gout  nausc  abond  eiit  certainement  excite  le  vomissement,  s’il  eut  ete  administre  par 
une  main  etrangdre.  Les  poisons  vegetaux  entrainent  presque  toujours  l’idce  d’im- 
prudetice,  et  excluent  consequemment,  dans  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  cas,  celle  de 
suicide;  l’opium  seul  est  communement  mis  avec  connoissance  de  cause  en  usaee  ” 
P.  148.  5 
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France,  is  almost  altogether  inhabited  by  fishermen,  who  have  lived 
on  fish  since  their  infancy.  Fodere,  during  the  first  year  of  his  resi- 
dence there,  often  prescribed  meat  soups  to  his  sick,  but,  in  every 
instance,  their  administration  was  followed  by  violent  nausea  and 
vomiting.  They  confessed  that  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  used 
any  aliment  prepared  from  meat. 

Next  as  to  indigestion.  Extraordinary  instances  will  often  occur, 
in  which  symptoms  the  most  violent  and  uncommon,  suddenly  exhibit 
themselves.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  who  live  in  a 
luxurious  manner,  eat  mushrooms  and  truffles,  or  shell-fish,  in  pe- 
culiar seasons  of  the  year.  A violent  pain  comes  on,  the  stomach  is 
attacked  with  spasmodic  constriction,  green  matter  is  vomited,  and 
we  would  certainly  believe  a poison  had  been  maliciously  adminis- 
tered, did  we  not  know  how  vitiated  the  bile  may  become,  and  what 
powerful  efforts  are  necessary  in  a weak  stomach  to  throw  off  indi- 
gestible food.  It  is  proper  to  recollect  that  such  symptoms  may  occur 
even  in  the  midst  of  a repast,  and  caution  is  hence  required,  so  as  not 
to  confound  the  cause  with  the  effects  of  poison. 

On  the  subject  of  sudden  illness  and  death,  more  will  be  said  in 
the  next  section.  At  present,  the  following  circumstances  may  be 
recommended,  as  worthy  of  attention.  1.  The  season  of  the  year  and 
the  prevailing  epidemic.  Thus  cholera  morbus  rages  in  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  as  cholic  and  vomiting  may  then  be  said  to  be  epi- 
demic, we  would  not  of  course  be  so  much  surprised  at  their  sudden 
appearance,  as  if  they  came  on  in  winter.  2.  The  former  habits  of 
the  patient ; his  mode  of  life  and  state  of  health  should  be  ascertained ; 
and  we  should  learn,  if  possible,  whether  he  has  no  concealed  disease. 
Sudden  death  is  sooner  to  be  expected  in  a valetudinarian,  than  in 
one  who  has  previously  enjoyed  perfect  health.  3.  We  should  notice 
whether  fever  be  present  or  not.  It  is  an  uncommon  circumstance, 
that  internal  disease  of  a fatal  kind,  and  of  the  nature  we  are  now 
noticing,  is  present  without  more  or  less  fever.  Poisons,  however, 
during  their  first  operation,  are  not  accompanied  with  it.* 


■ 

2.  Signs  of  poison  on  the  dead  body. 


In  many  instances,  the  medical  examiner  is  not  called  until  the 
stage  now  about  to  be  considered.  The  illness  may  have  been  sudden 
and  rapid ; it  may  have  been  difficult  to  procure  medical  aid,  and 
thus  the  opportunity  has  been  lost  of  comparing  the  symptoms  with 
the  appearances  found  on  dissection.  If  such  be  the  case,  he  should 
be  guided  solely  by  the  phoenomena  that  present  themselves  during 
the  inspection. 

In  addition  to  the  rules  already  laid  down  in  a former  chapter,  con- 
cerning medico-legal  dissection,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  mouth, 
larynx,  and  trachea  should  be  examined — and  after  opening  the  ab- 
domen, the  liver  should  be  raised,  so  as  to  view  its  concave  surface, 


* Fodere,  vol.  4,  p.  289  to  297. 
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the  gall-bladder  and  a portion  of  the  stomach.  The  apleen,  pancreas, 
intestinal  canal  and  mesentery,  should  be  all  noticed.  Ligatures  are 
then  to  be  applied  to  the  oesophagus  and  rectum,  and  the  parts  in- 
jj  eluded  with  them  removed  from  the  body.  This  precaution  is  abso- 
i|  lutely  necessary,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  fluids  contained  in  the 
Ij  alimentary  canal. 

I After  being  thus  removed,  it  should  be  opened  throughout  its 
j whole  extent,  and  the  fluids  and  solids  contained  in  it  should  be 
i collected  in  proper  vessels.  The  whole  internal  surface  must  then  be 
washed  with  distilled  water,  which  must  likewise  be  preserved.  The 
lesions  observed  should  be  noted,  and  all  the  inflamed  or  gangrenous 
portions  detached  with  a scalpel.  If  there  be  any  perforations,  the 
parts  round  the  holes  should  be  taken  out,  and  the  solid  portions 
preserved  in  alkohol.  And  it  is  highly  important,  in  this  case,  pre- 
viously to  absorb  with  a sponge  all  the  fluid  contained  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  afterwards  to  deposit  it  in  proper  receptacles  for  future 
analysis.* 

This  examination  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a magistrate,  and 
every  fact  should  be  recorded  by  a secretary  in  the  order  of  its  notice. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is,  the  class  of  poisons  which  the  ap- 
pearances on  dissection  seem  to  indicate. 

The  corrosive  or  acrid  poisons  generally  produce  inflammation  of 
the  first  passages,  constrictions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  gangrene, 
sphacelus,  and  perforations  of  the  parts.  The  inflammation  however 
varies  as  to  extent  and  intensity.  Sometimes  it  affects  the  mouth, 
oesophagus,  and  more  particularly  the  stomach,  and  extends  to  the 
duodenum,  while  in  others  it  reaches  through  the  whole  space  of  the 
digestive  tube.  Again,  the  membranes  are  sometimes  of  a clear  red 
colour,  without  any  trace  of  ulceration  ; sometimes  of  a cherry  red, 
with  longitudinal  or  transverse  patches  of  a blackish  colour,  formed 
by  extravasated  blood  between  the  coats.  Ulcerations  are  observed 
in  various  parts,  but  particularly  near  the  pylorus. 

Another  character  of  these  classes  of  poisons  is,  the  separation  of 
the  mucous  or  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  from  the  muscular,  in  such 
a manner  that  it  and  the  serous  remain  perfectly  isolated.  Heben- 
streit  mentions  this  as  a striking  proof,  and  his  opinion  is  adopted  and 
advocated  by  Mahon  and  others. f The  latter  remarks,  that  such  a 
separation  cannot  take  place,  without  some  corrosive  substance  has 
been  applied  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  putrefaction  could  produce  such  an  effect,  and  the 
folds  and  rugosities  of  the  internal  coat  would  not  permit  this  sudden 
separation  except  from  some  powerful  cause.  J He  therefore  insists 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  72.  vol.  2,  p.  519. 

t “ Corrosiva  venena — ilium  rodunt,  dissecant,  vulnerant,  et  primario  quidem 
illam  ejus  internam  tunicam,qu®  villosadicitur,  destruunt,  atque  ab  substrata  altera, 
vasculari  seu  nervea  dicta,  avellunt,”  &c. — Hebenstreit,  p.  498. 

| Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  289.  lie  suggests  that  similar  appearances  may  possibly 
be  observed  on  the  crisis  of  certain  atrabiliary  diseases ; but,  in  this  instance,  the 

J previous  symptoms  of  the  patient,  with  the  correspondent  lesions  found  on  dissec- 
tion, will  readily  distinguish  the  cause. 
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on  it,  as  a most  positive  proof,  and  his  opinion  has  met  with  the 
acquiescence  of  Foderd  and  Orfila. 

Again,  the  action  of  these  poisons  is  sometimes  extended  to  the 
other  viscera,  and  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  black  spots,  re- 
sembling gangrene.  Morgagni  mentions  the  case  of  a woman  poi- 
soned with  arsenic,  and  who  had  experienced  very  little  pain  from  it, 
whose  body,  notwithstanding,  was  entirely  black  after  death,  on  its 
posterior  surface  from  head  to  foot,  while  the  lungs  were  gangrenous, 
and  the  stomach  and  duodenum  perforated.*  In  general,  the  lungs- 
are  of  a deeper  red  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  in  them  a bloody  serosity. 

These  are  the  ordinary  effects  of  corrosive  or  acrid  poisons.  + The 
variations  occasionally  observed,  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  but  it  is 
proper  to  add  in  this  place  a remark  from  Baillou.  He  states,  chat 
in  cases  of  sudden  death,  poison  is  often  deemed  the  cause,  if  on  dis- 
section the  left  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  contains  dark- 
coloured  spots.  But  this  should  not  be  attributed  to  external  causes, 
since  it  is  caused  by  the  blood  itself  which  settles  in  the  branches  of 
the  vasa  brevia  at  death.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  slightest 
and  smallest  holes  or  erosions  in  the  stomach  should  be  carefully 
examined  ; and  this  will  be  best  effected  by  holding  the  viscus  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  as,  by  doing  so,  many  apertures  in  its 
substance  have  been  found,  which  otherwise  would  elude  observation.! 

The  effects  of  narcotic  poisons  are  generally  stated  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing : a rapid  tendency  to  putrefaction,  evidenced  by  large  spots 
on  the  skin,  of  a red  or  livid  colour  ; a red,  swollen,  or  livid  counte- 
nance ; flexible  extremities  ; the  blood  in  a fluid  state,  and  effused  in 
various  parts,  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  touched  with  sphacelus, 
without  any  inflammation. § Orfila  contradicts  the  correctness  of 
several  of  these.  He  has  frequently  observed,  that  putrefaction  was 
not  advanced  more  than  usual  at  twenty-four,  or  even  thirty-six  hours 
after  death  ; that  the  limbs  were  as  stiff  as  in  those  who  had  been 
poisoned  by  substances  of  another  class,  and  that  the  blood  was 
coagulated  a short  time  after  death.  On  dissection,  no  traces  of 
inflammation  were  found  by  him  in  the  digestive  canal  of  animals 
killed  by  narcotics,  and  he  attributes  such  appearances  to  the  sub- 
sequent administration  of  substances  capable  of  producing  inflam- 
mation. The  lungs,  however,  present  almost  constantly  iivid  and 
even  black  spots,  and  their  texture  is  more  dense  and  less  crepitating. 
The  brain  also  often  exhibits  distention  of  its  veins. || 

As  to  the  narcotico-acrid,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  some 
which  are  capable  of  exciting  a severe  inflammation,  accompanied 
xvith  ulceration  or  gangrene,  while  others  do  not  inflame.  The  lungs, 
blood,  brain,  and  other  organs,  present,  in  general,  the  same  altera- 
tions as  are  induced  by  the  narcotics. 

— : : 

* jVIorga<rni.  vol.  2,  epist.  59,  p.  367. 

t Fodertb  vol.  4,  p.  262.  Orfila,  vol.  1.  p.  15,  vol.  2,  p.  98,  520.  The  last 
author  has  conclusively  proved,  that  corrosive  and  acrid  poisons  produce  lesions  erf 
texture  precisely  alike. 

J J'odcrc,  vol.  1,  ]>.  269.  ^ Ibid.  p.  258.  ||  Orfila,  vol.  t,  p.  171,  5'.-2. 
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The  astringent  poisons,  of  which  lead  is  the  primary  one,  when 
taken  in  the  form  of  salts,  produce  inflammation  of  greater  or  less 
vehemence,  and  sometimes  black  points  or  spots  are  seen,  caused  by 
the  extravasation  of  venous  blood.  Saturnine  emanations,  on  the 
contrary,  produce  no  inflammation  ; but  the  intestinal  canal,  and  par- 
ticularly the  colon,  is  contracted  in  its  diameter. 

The  reader  must  not,  however,  suppose,  that  the  lesions  now  de- 
scribed, are  the  invariable  results  of  the  respective  kinds  of  poison. 
On  the  contrary,  a great  variety  in  this  respect  has  been  noticed. 
Thus  Marc,  in  a case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  found  the  membranes 
of  the  stomach  thickened  instead  of  eroded  * And  what  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  there  have  been  cases  where  the  exhibition  of 
acrid  and  corrosive  poisons  have  left  no  marks  of  disease  in  the 
stomach  or  intestinal  canal.  Morgagni,  Wepfer,  and  Brunner,  men- 
tion instances  of  this  nature,  and  Sauvages  speaks  of  a person  who 
died  suddenly  after  a violent  epileptic  fit,  from  swallowing  fifteen 
berries  of  the  sumach.  Ten  were  ejected  by  vomiting,  and  the  re- 
maining five  were  found  in  the  stomach  after  death.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  stomach  exhibited  no  marks  of  lesion,  nor  was  any  other 
part  of  the  body  diseased.  Etmuller  mentions  the  following  remark- 
able occurrence.  A young  girl  having  taken  arsenic,  vomited  con- 
siderably during  the  night,  and  on  the  next  morning  was  found  dead. 
The  skin  iyas  of  a livid  blue  colour,  but  no  appearances  of  disease 
could  be  found  on  dissection.  There  was  no  inflammation  or  gan- 
grene present,  yet  in  the  stomach  a white  powder  was  observed, 
which,  on  being  thrown  on  the  coals,  gave  out  a thick  smoke  with 
an  arsenical  odour.  Powders  containing  a similar  substance  were 
found  in  the  house,  part  of  which  was  given  to  a dog,  with  fatal  ef- 
fects, and  on  dissection  the  stomach  was  found  Extensively  inflamed. 
It  is  conjectured  by  the  reporter,  that  the  poison  having  been  taken 
on  a full  stomach,  may  have  prevented  its  usual  chemical  action. f 

It  has  been  supposed,  in  explanation  of  these  anomalies,  that  such 
poisons  as  are  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  will  more  readily  cause 
destructive  effects  on  the  stomach,  than  those  which  are  soluble. 
We  are,  however,  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  to  explain  satis- 
factorily the  great  variety  that  is  occasionally  observed  ; and  experi- 
ments, so  far  as  they  have  proceeded,  do  not  permit  us  to  assign  that 
as  the  general  caused 

Having  examined  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  noted  their  ap- 
pearance, the  next  circumstance  that  requires  attention,  is  the  col- 
lecting of  the  poison  (if  there  be  any)  from  those  organs.  And  it  is 
in  this  direction  that  modern  medical  jurisprudence  so  much  exceeds 
ancient  forms.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  proof,  nothing  will  convict 
the  criminal  in  a more  satisfactory  manner,  than  the  discovery  of  the 
poison  in  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  the  subsequent  detection  of 
it  by  chemical  tests. 


* Marc,  p.  66.  t Fod«r£,  vpj.  4,  p.  272,  273.  J Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  521. 
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In  a number,  possibly  in  a majority  of  cases,  this  search  will  be 
unsuccessful,  and  the  cause  of  this  has  been  already  intimated. 
Murder  is  attempted  by  administering  large  doses  of  poison,  and  in 
some  individuals,  these  produce  copious  vomitings,  which  indeed  is 
often  assisted  by  the  deceased  drinking  copiously.  Hence  the  chance 
of  finding  the  poison  is  diminished,  as  it  may  have  been  rejected. 
But  all  the  solid  or  fluid  substances  that  are  found,  should  be  col- 
lected with  care,  preserved  in  proper  vessels,  and  transmitted  to  a 
competent  chemist,  for  deliberate  examination.  The  distilled  watdr 
with  which  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  is  washed,  also  re- 
quires investigation.* 

While  chemistry  can  thus  aid  in  detecting  mineral  poisons,  it  is  of 
comparatively  little  value  in  discerning  the  nature  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances. The  form,  colour,  and  smell  of  the  supposed  poison, 
should,  however,  be  noticed,  and  it  is  possible  that  traces  of  it  may 
remain  in  the  stomach,  but  slightly  altered  from  their  natural  state. 
By  a comparison  with  the  previous  symptoms,  and  by  submitting 
these  to  the  inspection  of  a skilful  botanist,  we  may  possibly  arrive 
at  the  truth.  In  all  cases,  the  medical  jurist  should  recollect,  that 
he  has  but  half  performed  his  duty,  if  he  does  not  call  to  his  assistance- 
all  that  knowledge  which  attention  to  particular  sciences  can  afford. 
If  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  it,  he  may  rest  assured  that  the 
criminal  will  escape,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
the  disgrace  of  the  profession. 

Having  already  mentioned  the  animal  to  which  it  will  be  proper  to 
administer  a portion  of  the  noxious  substance,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  soon  after  its  death,  the  stomach  should  be  examined,  and 
a statement  taken  of  the  lesions  that  are  observed. 

All  the  dissections  of  which  we  have  spoken,  will  be  most  satis- 
factory and  conclusive,  if  the  examination  be  made  in  as  short  a time 
as  possible  after  death,  since  putrefaction  generally  commences  in 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen — the  very  organs  that  require  the  most 
critical  examination.  It  is  difficult,  in  cases  of  incipient  or  actual 
gangrene,  to  distinguish  the  spots  or  blotches  produced  by  it,  from 
those  that  are  caused  during  life.  Mahon,  however,  suggests  the 
following  distinction,  which  is  evidently  founded  in  truth.  “ If  the 
stomach  preserves  its  natural  colour,  and  the  spots  on  it  are  marked 
with  red,  while  the  borders  of  ulcers  are  also  of  a vivid  or  pale  red 
colour,  we  are  sure  that  the  cause  has  operated  during  life ; but  if 
the  stomach  and  its  spots  are  livid  and  pale,  we  shotild  attribute  the 
appearance  to  putrefaction,  and  attach  no  value  to  it.’’+ 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  is  a common  occurrence,  that 
the  bodies  of  persons  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  are  dug  up  several 
days  after  death,  for  examination.  In  such  cases,  before  investi- 

j> 

* It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  advert  to  the  various  tests,  as  these  will  be 
particularly  mentioned  under  the  head  of  mineral  poisons,  and  I shall  conclude  the 
notice  of  that  class  by  a classification  of  the  results  to  be  deduced  from  them. 

t Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  315. 
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gating  the  particular  instance,  the  season  of  the  year,  its  dryness 
or  humidity,  the  winds,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  can  be  more  or 
less  favourable  to  the  preservation  of  dead  bodies,  should  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  certainly  established  beyond  a doubt,  that  a body 
buried  for  a length  of  time  will  be  more  free  from  putrefaction  than 
another  that  has  been  kept  unburied  for  the  same  space.  It  may 
also  happen,  that  the  poison  given  has  been  of  a drying  nature,  and 
of  a kind  that  seems  to  delay  decomposition.  Corrosive  sublimate 
is  said  to  do  this,  and  if  we  notice  any  thing  of  such  a nature,  it 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  report.  As  a general  rule,  the  examina- 
tion of  bodies  in  this  situation  should  not  be  totally  neglected.  The 
medical  jurist  has  only  a more  difficult  task  to  perform.  He  must 
state  the  circumstances  that  are  present — mention  the  progress  of 
putrefaction,  and  clearly  explain  in  what  respects  it  prevents  the 
examination  from  being  satisfactory  or  conclusive. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  use  of  some  innocent  substances 
during  life,  may  cause  appearances  of  a suspicious  nature,  and  which 
therefore  strongly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  patient.  The  following  case,  from  Foderfe,  will 
•tend  to  illustrate  this  remark.  A person  at  Chalons  sur  Marne,  was 
just  recovering  from  a severe  sickness,  and  during  his  convalescence, 
took  a gentle  laxative,  after  the  operation  of  which  he  suddenly  died. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  through  the  negligence  of 
the  apothecary,  and  to  ascertain  this,  the  body  was  opened.  The 
stomach  and  oesophagus  were  found  red,  and  in  some  places  livid, 
and  resembling  gangrene.  Here  the  investigation  stopped,  and  the 
patient  was  looked  upon  as  evidently  poisoned.  M.  Varnier,  a phy- 
sician at  Chalons,  knowing  the  exactness  and  prudence  of  the 
apothecary,  felt,  however,  strong  doubts  concerning  the  cause  of 
death,  and  on  reflection,  determined  that  the  convalescence  had  been 
only  an  insidious  respite.  But  it  was  necessary  to  assign  a reason 
for  the  colour  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  ; and  having  learnt 
that  the  deceased  had  been  in  the  habitual  use  of  a strong  infusion  of 
red  poppies  (coquelicots)  for  some  time,  the  idea  struck  him  that  this 
might  be  the  cause.  To  ascertain  the  fact,  he  gave  a similar  infusion 
to  a dog  for  some  time,  and  on  dissection,  found  that  the  organs 
above  mentioned  were  precisely  of  the  same  colour  as  on  the  body  ef 
the  person  supposed  to  be  poisoned.  So  deep  indeed  was  it,  that  it 
resisted  repeated  ablutions.* 

This  case  teaches  us  a useful  lesson  in  legal  medicine,  viz.  that  the 
fluids  and  solids  may  be  coloured  by  various  alimentary  substances 
or  medicaments,  if  their  use  be  long  persisted  in  ; and  it  also  gives  a 
caution,  not  to  depend  too  much  on  a single  phenomenon,  but  to 
view  all  the  known  facts  in  connection,  and  then  deduce  a judgment 
from  them. 

In  the  general  remarks  on  poisons,  it  was  mentioned  that  they 
might  be  introduced  into  the  system  by  means  of  injection,  and  I 


* Foderi,  vol.  4,  p.  282. 
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repeat  it  at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  direction  of  ex- 
amining the  whole  intestinal  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  rectum,  if 
this  noxious  substance  be  thrown  up  in  the  above  manner,  it  will  of 
course  be  in  vain  to  look  for  its  indications  in  the  stomach  or  smaller 
intestines. 

The  wife  of  a receiver-general  of  taxes  in  the  department  of  Arriege, 
was  attacked  some  years  since  (in  1807)  with  a slight  illness,  which, 
rapidly  terminated  in  a severe  and  fatal  one.  On  dissection,  the  in- 
testines were  found  in  a state  of  high  inflammation.  A servant  girl 
was  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  it  appeared  that  she  had  mixed  twenty- 
four  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  the  tisan  or  drink  of  her  mistress,  and 
afterwards  had  boiled  an  ounce  of  arsenic  with  the  liquid  prepared  for 
an  injection.  Previous  to  her  execution,  she  confessed,  that  not 
finding  the  tartar  emetic  sufficiently  active,  she  administered  the  . 
arsenic.* 

But  there  is  a more  difficult  case,  somewhat  connected  w'ith  this 
point,  which  deserves  the  most  deliberate  investigation.  It  is  the 
atrocious  villainy  of  introducing  a poisonous  substance  after  death, 
■with  a view  of  accusing  an  innocent  person  of  the  crime.  Such  an 
act  is  said  to  have  been  committed  in  Sweden,  and  it  will  readily 
occur,  that  if  a corrosive  substance  be  injected  per  ano,  it  may  leave 
an  inflammation  sufficiently  marked  to  lead  the  uninformed  observer 
to  the  supposition  that  murder  has  been  perpetrated.  • 

So  important  a subject  has  not  escaped  the  investigation  of  Orfila. 
He  instituted  experiments  with  corrosive  substances  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  dogs,  and  the  result  has  established  certain  definite 
and  fixed  characters. f Several  dogs  were  hung,  and  a short  time 
after  death  a quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  form  of  powder, 
and  in  small  fragments,  was  introduced  into  the  rectum.  On  exami- 
nation, the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine  near  the  anus,  exhibited  several 
folds  of  a clear  rose  colour;  but  immediately  above  them,  the  rectum 
was  of  its  natural  colour,  so  that  there  was  a line  of  demarcation 
perfectly  established  between  the  parts  to  which  the  sublimate  had  been 
applied,  and  those  which  had  not  been  in  contact  with  it.  The  same 
experiment  performed  on  a living  dog,  presented,  on  dissection,  an 
intense  redness,  which  extended  eight  inches,  gradually  diminishing 
in  intensity,  and  left  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  Similar  effects 
were  produced  with  arsenic.  Verdigris,  however,  left  no  trace  of 
demarcation  or  ulceration  on  the  rectum  of  the  dead  dog,  while  it 
corroded  the  living  parts.  The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  produced 
no  other  effect  than  their  chemical  one,  and  the  lesions  that  indicate 
reaction  in  the  system,  such  as  inflammation  and  redness,  were  absent. 
Dr.  Tartra  found  that  he  could  produce  on  the  dead,  as  well  as  on  the 
living,  that  yellow  or  orange  colour,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
nitric  acid.  The  stomach  was  rendered  rotten  by  it,  but  in  all  his 


* Foderti,  vol.  4,  p.  266. 

f He  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  experiment  with  the  narcotics  or  narcotico- 
acrid,  as  the  former  do  not  produce  any  local  lesion  after  death,  and  the  latter  only 
cause  a slight  degree  of  it. 
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experiments  on  the  dead,  the  striking  distinction  was  Wanting,  viz 
the  presence  of  more  or  less  inflammation.  It  could  only  commence 
■on  the  living  body.  Lastly,  Orfila  ascertained,  that  when  these  poi- 
sons were  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  twenty-four  hours 
after  death,  they  no  longer  excited  redness  or  inflammation,  because 
life  is  entirely  destroyed  in  the  capillary  vessels.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  applied  an  hour  or  two  after  death,  that  the  inflammatory  phe- 
nomena, accompanied  with  the  line  of  demarcation,  are  capable  of 
occurring.* 

As  to  slow  poisons,  in  the  sense  already  applied  to  that  name,  we 
may  remark,  that  their  peculiarities  are  very  difficult  to  be  distin- 
guished. Fodere  enumerates  a long  list  of  appearances,  such  as  ob- 
struction of  the  lymphatics,  emptiness  of  the  blood-vessels,  a contrac- 
tion and  shrivelling  of  the  viscera  and  marasmus  but  later  and  more 
minute  observers  contradict  these.  | 

Prince  Charles  of  Augustenburg,  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  and  the 
predecessor  of  Bernadotte  in  that  station,  fell  dead  from  his  horse  on 
the  22d  of  May,  1810,  while  reviewing  troops  in  Scania.  His  death, 
during  that  stormy  period  of  public  affairs,  excited  great  attention, 
and  an  opinion  soon  spread  abroad  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The 
king  ordered  a judicial  investigation,  and  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Rossi, 
the  physician  of  the  late  prince,  had,  without  any  directions,  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death  ; that  he 
had  performed  this  operation  with  great  negligence,  omitting  many 
things  which  the  law  prescribed,  which  the  assisting  physicians  pro- 
posed, and  which  were  essential  to  render  it  satisfactory  ; and  finally, 
that  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  instead  of  being  preserved  and  submitted 
to  chemical  analysis,  were,  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment, 
thrown  away.  The  royal  tribunal  adjudged  him  to  be  deprived  of 
his  appointment,  and  to  be  banished  from  the  kingdom.  This  de- 
cision would  not  of  course  diminish  the  suspicion  already  excited  ; 
and  among  other  physicians  who  were  consulted  on  the  case,  M. 
Lodin,  professor  of  medicine  at  Lynkoping,  presented  two  memoirs, 
in  which  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a slow  poison  of  a vegetable 
nature,  and  probably  analogous  to  the  aqua  tofana,  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  the  prince,  and  that  this  had  caused  the  apoplectic  fit.  His 
reasons  were — 1.  That  the  prince  had  always  enjoyed  good  health 
previous  to  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  and,  indeed,  had  not  been  ill,  until  after 
eating  a cold  pie  at  an  inn  in  lllaby.  He  was  shortly  after  seized 
with  violent  vomiting,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  experienced  no 
ill  effects.  2.  The  prince  was  naturally  very  temperate.  3.  Ever 
since  his  arrival  in  Sweden,  he  had  experienced  a loss  of  appetite,  with 
cholic  and  diarrhoea  ; and  4.  That  on  dissection,  the  spleen  was  found 
of  a black  colour,  and  in  a state  of  decomposition,  and  the  liver  indu- 
rated and  dark-coloured ; whilst,  during  life,  he  had  experienced  no 
symptoms  corresponding  to  these  appearances.  Dr.  Lodin  confessed, 
however,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  effects  that  indicate  the 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  535  to  547.  Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  285. 
t Foderi,  vol,  4,  p.  268.  I Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  477. 
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administration  of  such  a slow  poison,  but  thought  that  the  previoua 
symptoms  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  it. 

For  the  credit  of  the  profession,  this  conjectural  opinion  met  with 
decided  reprobation  from  other  medical  men.  It  appeared  that  the 
prince  had,  for  several  days  previous,  been  subject  to  giddiness  and  pain 
in  the  head,  and  that  all  the  symptoms  were  readily  referable  to  a sim- 
ple case  of  apoplexy,  while  the  appearances  on  dissection  showed  that 
rapid  tendency  to  putrefaction,  which  is  frequently  observed  in  similar 
cases.* 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  last  section,  several  diseases  were  mentioned,  j 
that  might  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  poison.  I shall  now  indicate 
certain  circumstances  which  may  lead  to  error,  when  examining  the 
dead  body — And  they  are  cases  of  sudden  death  and  peculiar  pheno- 
mena observed  on  dissection. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  affections  which  in  numerous 
cases  destroy  an  individual  suddenly.  Dissection  generally  developes  t 
the  rupture  of  some  large  vessel,  the  effusion  of  blood^on  the  brain,  or 
some  similar  disease,  as  the  immediate  cause,  and  these  instances  can- 
not be  mistaken  by  a skilful  anatomist,  although  the  vulgar  may  be 
suspicious.  So  also  when  death  follows,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  from 
the  indulgence  of  passion.  Here  the  viscera  are  generally  in  a natural 
state,  and  of  course  as  all  lesion  is  absent,  it  will  be  impossible  to  infer 
that  a noxious  substance  has  been  taken. 

But  there  are  diseases  whose  course  and  termination  resemble  in  i 
some  degree  the  effects  of  poisons,  and  the  symptoms  that  accompany 
them,  with  the  traces  that  they  leave,  may  often  lead  into  error.  The 
complaints  that  present  the  most  striking  appearances  of  this  kind,  are 
probably  a repelled  eruption,  gout  when  it  has  left  the  extremities  and : 
attacked  the  stomach,  acidity  of  the  bile,  malignant  fevers  and  worms. f- 
Many  of  these  are  accompanied  with  severe  pain  and  violent  vomiting, . 
which  commences  so  suddenly,  as  almost  to  bear  the  semblance  of  a 
disease  from  poison.  Cholera  morbus  is  another,  which,  during  life,  is*, 
marked  by  violent  symptoms,  and,  on  dissection,  presents  marks  of; 
inflammation  or  gangrene.  The  history  of  the  case,  however,  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  symptoms  and  appear- 
ances on  dissection,  all  must  be  critically  scrutinized,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a just  conclusion.  J 

- . - - - - — ■ ■ ' 

* Foder6,  vol.  3,  p.  20;  vol.  4,  p.  226.  Edin.  Ann.  Register,  vol.  S,  p.  345. 

+ Mahon,  vol.  2,  p.  312. 

X In  cholera  morbus,  for  example,  the  bilious  vomitings  and  stools,  with  their  { 
attendant  symptoms,  will  serve  to  characterize  it;  while,  on  dissection,  although  the  . 
stomach  and  liver  are  sometimes  found  inflamed,  yet  Orfila  remarks,  that  the  inflam- 
mation or  gangrene  never  extends  throughout,  the  vohole  of  the  digestive  canals 
(Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  495.)  This  observation  appears  to  me  strongly  verified  in  a paper  i 
that  has  lately  appeared  In  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  19,  p.  8 and  9.  The 
author.  Dr.  Ranken,  in  treating  of  the  epidemic  cholera  of  the  East  Indies,  runs  » 1 
parallel  between  the  symptoms  and  appearances  on  dissection,  observed  in  this  dread- 
fully rapid  and  fatal  disease,  and  those  resulting  from  poisons.  The  similarity 's 
certainly  great  in  many  particulars,  yet  the  one  just  adverted  to  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  witnessed  in  any  examination,  although  the  disease  is  infinitely  more  violent 
than  it  appears  in  our  own  climate. 
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As  to  the  peculiar  phenomena  observed  on  dissection,  the  following’ 
cases  may  first  be  stated.  In  an  instance  were  the  stomach  was  found 
covered  with  exanthemata,  the  physicians  would  have  pronounced 
judgment  concerning  the  cause  of  death,  had  they  not  been  informed 
that  this  eruption  originated  from  the  person  having  had  the  measles,, 
and  which,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  patient,  were  only  com- 
mencing to  be  thrown  out  of  the  skin,  when  he  died.*  Belloc  gives 
us  the  following  instructive  case.  An  individual  of  the  age  of  seventy 
although  otherwise  in  apparent  good  health,  was  subject  to  repeated 
attacks  of  gout.  One  evening,  about  nine  o’clock,  he  visited  a parti- 
cular friend,  and  at  his  house  took  some  food,  and  at  twelve  returned 
home  in  high  spirits.  He  went  to  bed,  and  at  two  in  the  morning 
rang  for  his  servant,  who  found  him  speechless  and  apoplectic.  Me- 
dical aid  was  called,  but  before  it  arrived  he  was  dead.  On  dissection 
no  alteration  from  the  natural  state  was  observed  in  the  body,  except 
that  about  eight  inches  of  the  ileon  was  livid,  and  apparently  approach- 
ing to  gangrene.  It  had  been  formerly  noticed,  that  the  deceased 
complained  of  pain  in  that  part.  And  as  the  stomach  and  other  intes- 
tines were  in  a healthy  state,  it  was  determined  that  no  noxious  sub- 
stance could  have  caused  this  termination,  but  that  it  was  owing  to  a 
translation  of  the  gouty  matter.f  But  the  difficulty  might  have  been 
greatly  increased,  as  Fodere  remarks,  if  instead  of  a metastasis  to  the  ileon,. 
there  had  been  one  to  the  stomach.  These  instances,  then,  prove  the 
great  importance  of  knowing  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  his 
maladies,  and  their  effects  on  his  system. 

But  there  are  intrinsic  difficulties  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
the  stomach,  which  have  rendered  it  a subject  of  great-doubt,  and  al- 
most forced  medical  jurists  to  avoid  drawing  any  inferences  from  it- 
I shall  endeavour  to  state  these  as  succinctly  as  possible. 

1.  The  vascularity  of  the  human  stomach  after  death  may  lead  to 
error  unless  properly  observed.  I have  already  mentioned  a remark  of 
Baillou  on  this  point,  and  we  are  further  indebted  to  Dr.  Yelloly  for 
some  instructive  observations  on  it.  This  distinguished  physician 
examined  the  stomachs  of  twenty  individuals,  among  which  number 
were  five  criminals,  who  were  hanged,  and  in  whom  therefore  the  ap- 
pearances of  health  were  likely  to  be  found.  Not  one  of  the  whole 
number  had  any  affection  of  the  stomach  while  living. Ir>  all  he  ob- 

served a highly  vascular  state  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  in 
particular  parts,  (as  about  the  pylorus  and  cardia,)  with  but  two  ex- 
ceptions ; in  one  oi  these,  no  vascularity  was  observed,  and  in  the  other 
it  was  obscure.  In  the  five  executed  criminals,  the  vascularity 
amounted  to  a red  or  crimson  hue.  These  appearances  were  distinct 
for  a short  time  only  after  death,  being  most  marked  on  the  first  day, 
and  soon  after,  but  at  irregular  periods,  becoming  more  obscure.  Dr. 
Yelloly  infers,  from  these  dissections,  "that  in  the  villous  coat  ol  the 
stomach,  appearances  of  vascular  fulness,  whether  florid  or  dark- 
coloured,  in  distinct  vessels,  or  in  extravasations  of  different  sizes,  are 


Morgagni,  vol.  2,epist.  63,  p 398. 


t Belloc,  p.  1-19.  . 
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not  to  be  regarded  as  unequivocal  marks  of  disease.  They  occur  in 
every  variety  of  degree  and  character,  under  every  circumstance  of 
previous  indisposition,  and  in  situations  where  the  most  healthy  aspect 
of  an  organ  might  be  fairly  inferred.  They  are  found  in  every  part 
of  the  stomach,  but  principally  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  great  end, 
and  in  the  lesser  curvature,  and  they  cover  spaces  of  various  extent, 
but  are  generally  well  defined  and  terminate  abruptly.”  lie  also  sup- 
poses that  this  vascularity  is  confined  to  the  adult  stomach,  and  is  but 
seldom  seen  in  young  subjects.* 

If  we  compare  this  statement  with  the  appearances  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Baiflie,  we  shall  readily  see  the  danger  of  falling  into  mistakes  on 
this  point.  Ordinary  inflammation  he  characterises  thus.  “ The  sto- 
mach, upon  the  outside  at  the  inflamed  part,  shows  a greater  number 
of  smaller  vessels  than  usual,  but  frequently  not  much  crowded.  In 
opening  into  the  stomach,  it  is  found  to  be  a little  thicker  at  the  in- 
flamed part,  the  inner  membrane  is  very  red  from  the  number  of  small 
florid  vessels,  and  there  are  frequently  spots  of  extravasated  blood.” 

But,  “ when  arsenic  has  been  swallowed,  the  stomach  is  affected  with 
a most  intense  degree  of  inflammation.  Its  substance  becomes  thicker, 
and  in  opening  into  its  cavity,  there  is  a very  great  degree  of  redness 
in  the  inner  membrane,  arising  partly  from  the  very  great  number  of 
minute  vessels,  and  partly  from  extravasated  blood.  Portions  of  the 
inner  membrane  are  sometimes  destroyed,  from  the  violent  action  that 
has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  application  of  the 
poison.  I have  also  seen  a thin  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out 
upon  a portion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach.  Most  commonly 
too,  some  portion  of  the  arsenic  is  to  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a white 
powder,  lying  upon  different  portions  of  the  inner  membrane.”f 

If  we  separate  the  ordinary  from  the  occasional  appearances  here 
described,  we  shall  find,  that  the  statements  of  Dr.  Yelloly  and  Dr. 
Baillie  in  some  measure  correspond.  The  former  has  however  sug- 
gested, that  when  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out  in  the  substance,  or 
on  the  surface  of  the  villous  coat,  it  is  to  be  deemed  an  unequivocal 
indication  of  previous  inflammation.  But  this  is  a rare  occurrence  in 
dissections,  and  it  may  be  also,  that  thick  mucus  will  sometimes  assume 
the  appearance  of  coagulable  lymph.];  Certainly,  there  is  a danger  of 
confounding  the  ordinary  vascularity  of  the  stomach  with  the  indica- 
tions of  slig/it  inflammation,  and  such  indeed  as  ice  may  expect  to  find  in 
many  cases  of  poisoning. 

2.  Digestion  of  the  stomach  after  death.  This  subject  was  first  deve- 
loped by  the  illustrious  John  Hunter,  and  since  his  days  it  has  been 
illustrated  by  his  pupils.  That  anatomist  found  repeatedly,  on  dissec- 
tion, that  the  great  end  of  the  stomach  was  digested,  and  holes  made 
in  it.  “ To  be  sensible  of  this  effect,”  says  he,  “ nothing  more  is  ne- 


* See  Dr.  Yelloly’s  paper,  “ On  the  Vascular  Appearance  in  the  Human  Stomach 
Which  is  frequently  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  that  organ,”  in  the  Medico-Chi- 
rorg.  Transactions,  toI.  4,  p.  371. — See  also  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
vol.  10,  p.  236. 

t baillie,  Amer.  edit.  p.  67,  68. 


f Yelloly,  ul  supra. 
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cessary  than  to  compare  the  inner  surface  of  the  great  end  of  the  sto- 
mach with  any  other  part  of  the  inner  surface — what  is  sound  will 
appear  soft,  spongy,  and  granulated,  and  without  distinct  blood-vessels, 
t opaque  and  thick  ; while  the  other  will  appear  thin,  smooth,  and  more 
i transparent,  and  the  vessels  will  be  seen  ramifying  in  its  substance,  and 
upon  squeezing  the  'blood  which  they  contain,  from  the  larger  branches 
j into  the  smaller,  it  will  be  found  to  pass  out  at  the  digested  ends  of  the 
vessels,  and  appear  like  drops  on  the  inner  surface.”  Again,  he  observes 
" that  when  the  stomach  is  actually  perforated,  the  edges  of  this  open- 
ing appear  to  be  half  dissolved,  very  much  like  to  that  kind  of  disso- 
lution which  fleshy  parts  undergo  when  half  dissolved  in  a living 
stomach,  or  when  dissolved  by  a caustic  alkali,  viz.  pulpy,  tender,  and 
ragged.”  Lastly,  he  remarks,  that  he  found  these  appearances  more 
frequent  in  those  who  had  died  a violent  death.  He  relates  two  cases 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  persons  had  died  shortly  after  having  their 
skulls  fractured,  and  a third  one  where  a man  had  been  hung. 

The  cause  of  this  appearance  of  the  stomach  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Hunter  to  be  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach. And  the  reason  why  this  effect  is  not  produced  during  life,  is, 
according  to  him,  the  constant  resistance  of  the  vital  principle  to  its 
action.  He  also  observes,  that  the  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  not 
confined  to  the  stomach  alone,  since  he  has  often  noticed,  that  after  it 
had  dissolved  the  stomach  in  its  usual  place,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
would  come  in  contact  with  the  spleen  and  diaphragm,  and  partly 
dissolve  the  adjacent  side  of  the  spleen  and  diaphragm,  so  that  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and 
had  even  affected  the  lungs  in  a small  degree.* 

Dr.  Baillie’s  description  of  this  phcsnomenon  is  as  follows  : " In 
looking  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach  at  its  great  end,  a small 
portion  of  them  frequently  appears  to  be  thinner,  more  transpa- 
rent, and  feels  somewhat  more  pulpy  than  is  usual  j but  these  ap- 
pearances are  seldom  very  strongly  marked.  They  arise  from  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  resting  on  that  part  of  the  stomach  in 
greater  quantity  than  any  where  else,  and  dissolving  a small  portion 
of  its  coats.  This  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  considered  as  a consequence 
of  a disease,  but  as  a natural  effect  arising  from  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  the  state  of  the  stomach  after  death.  When  the  gastric  juice 
has  been  in  considerable  quantity,  and  of  an  active  nature,  the  stomach 
has  been  dissolved  quite  through  its  substance  at  the  great  end,  and  its 
contents  have  been  effused  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In 
such  cases,  the  neighbouring  viscera  are  also  partially  dissolved.  The 
instances,  however,  of  so  powerful  a solution,  are  rare,  and  have  almost 
only  occurred  in  persons  who,  while  in  good  health,  had  died  suddenly 
from  accident.”! 

Such  is  the  explanation  given  of  this  appearance  by  the  best  anato- 
mists both  in  England  and  France. | But  there  are  certain  qualifica- 


* Hunter,  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  62.  t Baillie’s  Morbid  Anatomy,  Amer.  edit.  p.  75. 

t Grimaud,  professor  at  Montpelier,  has  confirmed  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Hunter  in  his  dissections. — Foderc,  vol.  4,  p.  307. 
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tions  urged  to  various  parts  of  the  above  statements,  which  it  is  proper 
to  mention. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  denied  that  the  erosion  of  the  stomach  only 
occurs  in  those  who  have  died  suddenly  from  accident.  Mr.  Allan 
Burns  mentions,  that  he  had  seen  nine  cases  in  which  this  solution  had 
taken  place,  three  of  which  were  persons  worn  out  by  debilitating 
diseases,  and  in  an  emaciated  and  anasarcous  state.*  Dr.  Haviland 
has  also  lately  related  a case  of  a young  man  who  died  of  fever,  but 
had  previously  enjoyed  good  health.  The  body  was  opened  twelve 
hours  after  death,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was  found  red  and 
vascular,  and  spots  of  extravasated  blood  were  seen  below  that  coat. 
There  were  two  holes  in  the  stomach,  the  larger  very  near  to  the  car- 
diac end  of  the  small  curvature,  and  on  the  posterior  surface.  Its  size 
was  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  half  that  breadth.  The 
other  was  not  far  from  the  former,  and  also  on  the  posterior  surface, 
about  the  size  of  a sixpence.  The  edges  of  these  holes  were  smooth, 
well  defined,  and  slightly  elevated.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  were 
thin  in  many  spots,  and  in  one  in  particular,  nothing  was  left  but  the 
peritoneum — the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  being  entirely  destroyed. 
Lastly,  the  diaphragm  was  perforated  in  its  muscular  portion  with  a 
hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger. f Several  other 
instances  are  recorded  by  various  writers,  where  perforation  was  ob- 
served in  patients  who  had  died  after  an  illness  of  greater  or  less, 
duration.! 


* Observations  on  Digestion  of  the  Stomach  after  Death,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  132,  133. 

t Dr.  Haviland,  in  Trans.  Cambridge,  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  I.  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
N.  S.  vol.  4,  p.  292. 

$ See  the  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  4,  p.  112  ; vol.  10,  p.  4IG  ; vol.  19,  p. 
208.  The  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  5,  p.  495,  case  by  Mr.  Want.  New  York  Med. 
Repository,  vol.  18,  p.  287,  case  by  Dr.  Pascalis.  American  Med.  Recorder,  vol. 
4,  p.  151,  case  by  Dr.  Cheeseman.  Quarterly  Journ.  Foreign  Med.  and  Surg.  vol. 
2,  p.  328,  case  of  M.  Segelas,  in  an  infant  eight. months  old.  Her  disease  was 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  and  she  had  suffered  under  the  former  forty-five  days,  and 
under  the  latter  twenty  days  previous  to  death.  The  perforation  was  not  accompanied 
with  any  trace  of  inflammation.  See  also  the  same  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  297,  for 
another  case,  by  Dr  Peters,  in  a female  aged  52.  I have  also  been  favoured  with 
the  outlines  of  a case,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  brother.  Dr.  J.  13.  Beck. 
The  patient  laboured  undeT  hydrothorax,  but  had  never  complained  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach.  She  had  never  suffered  with  vomiting,  and  her  appetite 
had  been  good  until  within  a few  weeks  of  her  death.  On  dissection,  five  ulcers 
were  found  in  the  stomach,  one  of  which  perforated  through  the  different  coats.  A 
more  minute  statement  of  this  case  will  appear  in  the  New  York  Med.  and  Phys- 
Journ.  It  appears  that  Chaussier  has  examined  this  subject,  and  given  some  ge- 
neral views  concerning  it,  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  “ The  causes,  (according 
to  him)  which  produce  erosions  and  perforations  of  the  stomach,  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
first,  the  destruction  of  a schirrous  tumour,  the  progress  of  a cancerous  ulcer ; 
second,  a morbid  action  of  erosion,  of  ulceration  which  has  commenced  spontane- 
ously at  some  point  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach.  The  perforations  of  the 
first  kind  are  not  rare,  but  cannot  easily  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  the 
result  of  a caustic  poison.  Those  of  the  second  kind  may  be  divided  into  acute  and 
chronic ; the  first  sometimes  occurring  in  a very  short  space  of  time.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  characters  given  by  M.  Chaussier:  The  ulcerations  vary  in  size, 
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Again,  it  is  urged  by  Mr.  Burns,  that  the  digestion  is  not  confined 
to  the  great  end,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  I)r.  Baillie.  In  several 
instances,  he  found  the  forepart  of  the  stomach  perforated  about  an 
inch  distant  from  the  pylorus,  and  midway  between  the  smaller  and 
greater  curvatures.  As  it  is  a fair  inference  from  the  statement  ol 
Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  will  only  be  acted  on  at 
that  part  on  which  the  contents  have  rested,  he  conceives  that  these 
cases  affect  its  general  truth,  and  suggests  in  explanation,  that  the 
action  may  be  owing  to  the  gastric  juice  retained  in  the  vessels  which 
had  secreted  it.* 

Lastly,  Dr.  Yelloly  has  suggested  an  objection,  which  appears  in 
some  degree  to  affect  the  doctrine  itself.  He  observes,  that  in  these 
cases  of  partial  digestion,  if  an  erosion  had  actually  taken  place,  the 
minute  extremities  of  the  vessels  must  have  been  included  in  the  de- 
struction, and  on  injecting  the  arteries,  an  extravasation  would  neces- 
sarily be  observed  ; but  in  many  trials,  particularly  where  the  stomach 


shape,  and  place ; they  occur  particularly  at  the  basis  of  the  stomach,  and  the  parts 
corresponding  to  the  spleen  and  diaphragm.  The  contents  of  the  organ  are  then 
sometimes  effused  into  the  abdomen  or  the  thorax  if  the  diaphragm  be  perforated, 
but  most  commonly  there  is  no  effusion,  from  the  adhesion  of  the  parts  to  those  in 
■ the  vicinity.  If  the  adhesions  be  broken,  a viscous,  unctuous  liquor,  not  foetid, 
flows  out ; it  has  sometimes  the  odour  of  musk,  is  always  brownish,  and  mixed 
with  blackish  flocculi,  as  though  fine  charcoal  were  added  to  a mucous  serum.  The 
edges  are  soft,  fringed  sometimes  with  a blackish  line  more  or  less  marked.  Else- 
where the  stomach  retains  its  ordinary  shape  and  consistence ; it  presents  no  ap- 
pearance of  thickening  or  inflammation  : the  capillaries  of  its  mucous  membrane 
appear,  however,  more  developed,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  perforation; 
this  last  sometimes  forms  in  a tew  hours  in  people  in  health  ; most  frequently  after 
some  days  illness,  and  when  no  cause  of  external  violence  or  poisoning  can  be  sus- 
pected.” When  the  perforation  is  the  result  of  a caustic,  irritating  poison,  its  edges 
are  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  organ  ; sometimes  they  are  hard  and  callous ; in 
the  spontaneous  perforation  the  edges  are  thin,  and  formed  only  by  the  peritoneal 
membrane,  the  two  other  coats  of  the  stomach  being  more  extensively  destroyed 
than  the  serous  one.  In  this  case  too,  the  opening  is  not  so  irregular  as  in  that 
which  results  from  the  action  of  a corrosive  substance.  The  circumference  of 
perforations  caused  by  nitric  acid  is  yellow,  from  the  chemical  action  of  this  sub- 
stance. In  the  case  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  is  black.  Almost  always,  when  the 
perforation  is  the  effect  of  poison,  the  parts  not  perforated  are  more  or  less  in- 
flamed, while  traces  of  the  same  affection  are  found  in  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  and 
the  intestinal  canal ; on  the  other  hand,  for  the  most  part  in  the  case  of  spontaneous 
perforation,  the  unperforated  parts  present  no  appearance  of  inflammation.  This 
last  character  is  not,  however,  constant ; for,  as  on  the  one  hand,  perforations 
from  poison  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  unattended  by  inflammation  of  the 
unperforated  parts  of  tlje  intestinal  canal,  so  on  the  other,  spontaneous  perforations 
may  be  observed,  in  which  there  is  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.” — . 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  3,  p.  258,  259. 

* Burns  ut  antea.  In  one  case  he  found  the  stomach  eroded,  and  demonstrated 
this  to  his  class.  He  then  stitched  up  the  abdomen,  and  laid  the  body  aside  in  a 
cold  situation  for  two  days.  On  again  opening  it,  he  found  that  the  liver,  where  it 
lay  over  the  dissolved  part  of  the  stomach,  was  pulpy  ; its  peritoneal  coat  was  dis- 
solved, and  its  substance  was  tender  to  a considerable  depth.  At  the  same  time,  the 
other  parts  of  the  liver  were  as  solid  as  before,  and  every  other  part  was  free  from 
putrefaction. 
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was  very  thin,  no  such  extravasation  occurred.*  Mr.  Burns  fohnd, 
however,  that  the  vessels  were  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  the  syringe 
in  injecting  the  body,  and  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  was  filled  with  wax. 

The  application  of  this  subject,  in  legal  medicine,  is  the  distinction 
between  it  and  erosion  from  the  effects  of  poison.  How  important 
this  becomes,  will  be  hereafter  shown,  when  relating  the  case  of  Miss 
Burns.  But  I cannot  conclude  this  section  without  suggesting,  that 
until  this  subject  is  more  profoundly  investigated  and  better  under- 
stood, erosion  distinct  from  inflammation  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
positive  proof  of  poison. 

3.  Rupture  of  the  stomach.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Crampton  and 
Mr.  Travers  for  some  instructive  cases  of  this  dreadful  disease.  The 
patients  in  the  midst  of  health  are  seized  with  the  most  acute  and 
unremitting  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  a rigidness  and  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  death  ensues  after  a few  hours  illness.  On 
dissection,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  and  a perforation  is  discovered,  resulting  from  an  ulcer  of 
the  mucous  coat.f 

It  will  immediately  occur  to  the  reader,  that  a termination  so  sudden 
and  fatal  may  lead  to  suspicion,  and  the  appearances  exhibited  on 
dissection  would  in  some  degree  strengthen  this,  were  it  not  under- 
stood, that  death  has  and  may  occur  from -the  natural  cause  in  question, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  poisonous  substance. 

I have  now  concluded  what  may  be  considered  as  general  and  in- 
troductory remarks  to  the  subject  of  poisons.  The  symptoms  and 
the  appearances  on  dissection  have  been  arranged  in  various  classes, 
not  because  the  system  used  for  this  purpose  was  deemed  perfect,  but 
that  it  seemed  to  be  an  approach  to  the  truth,  and  at  all  events  was 
preferable  to  the  long  catalogues  of  ancient  writers,  in  which  the 
symptoms  and  lesions  not  only  of  every  class,  but  of  every  individual 
poison,  were  arranged  indiscriminately.  On  approaching  the 
consideration  of  individual  poisons,  I propose  to  notice  their  effects 
only  as  I find  them  warranted  by  the  history  of  particular  cases,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  bear  in  mind  the  following  remarks  as  a guide  and 
a caution.  “ Systematic  writers  upon  poisons  have  jumbled  together 
the  symptoms  of  various  doses  operating  under  different  circumstances, 
without  discriminating  the  constant  effects,  if  there  be  any,  from  the 


* Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  10,  p.  237.  As  to  digestion  of  the  stomach 
beinq  rare  or  common,  Dr.  Yelloly  is  of  the  former  opinion.  Dr.  Joseph  Adams, 
in  reply,  suggested  that  all  his  subjects  were  examined  within  a very  short  time  alter 
apparent  death,  and  that  the  parts  might  have  retained  life  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice.  (Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  31,  p.  178.)  In 
the  same  volume,  (page  3)  is  a narrative  by  Mr.  Borret,  ot  a man  in  high  health, 
aged  64.  who  was  hung,  and  his  stomach  examined  44  hours  alter  death.  It  was 
found  uninjured. 

t Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  228.  The  case  related  in  the  [.otidon  Med. 
Repository,  vol.  5,  p.  137,  as  occurring  to  Dr.  Gastalher,  of  Parts,  seems  to  have 
been  of  a similar  nature. 
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. common  or  usual  effects ; nay,  they  have  drawn  their  descriptions  ot 
the  effects  of  poisons  not  only  from  different  poisons  of  the  same  class, 
but  even  from  poisons  of  different  classes,  and  from  their  effects  upon 
animals  of  different  classes.  Poisons  must  still  be  studied  in  the  way 
of  induction.  We  must  collect  all  the  special  facts  and  observations— 
■ we  must  compare  and  generalize  them,  and  proceed  no  farther  in 
i our  general  inferences  than  these  facts  warrant.”* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MINERAL  POISONS. 

Arsenic.  While  oxide  of  arsenic.  Modes  in  which  it  may  prove  poisonous. 
Internally,  (a)  Its  exhibition  by  the  mouth.  Symptoms.  Classification  of  these — 
when  the  patient  survives  the  effects — when  he  lives  beyond  a day  or  two — when 
he  dies  within  a few  hours.  (A)  By  injection  into  the  rectum  or  vagina.  Exter- 
nally. (a)  Applied  to  a wound  or  ulcer,  or  even  to  the  skin.  Effects  of  this. 
Cancer  plasters.  (S)  By  inhaling  its  vapours.  Appearances  on  dissection,  in 
those  who  survive  several  days — in  those  who  die  in  a few  hours.  Whether 
putrefaction  follows  rapidly  after  death  in  these  cases.  Effects  of  arsenic  on 
animals.  Jaeger’s  experiments — Brodie’s  experiments.  Chemical  proofs.  1 . 
Tests,  or  re-agents,  (a)  Lime  water.  ( b ) Ammoniaret  of  copper,  (c)  Sulphate 
of  copper,  (d)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (e)  Nitrate  of  silver.  (/)  Iodine, 
(g)  Nitrate  of  potash,  (h)  Chromate  of  potash.  2.  Reduction  of  the  metal, 
(a)  Its  reduction  with  the  black  flux.  (6)  The  garlic  smell,  (c)  The  tombac 
alloy,  (d)  Its  reduction  by  the  galvanic  pile.  Difficulties  that  may  occur  when 
the  poison  is  mixed  with  animal  or  vegetable  substances.  Modes  of  removing 
these — effect  of  tests  on  various  mixtures  of  arsenic  with  aliments  and  drinks. 
Inquiry  into  the  degree  of  proof  necessary  to  determine  that  arsenic  has  been 
administered — whether  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  should  be  deemed  indis- 
pensable— objections  to  this.  Medico-legal  cases — Miss  Blandy — Nairn  and 
Ogilvie — Miss  Burns — Kesler.  Antidotes — propriety  of  laws  prohibiting  the 

unrestricted  sale  of  arsenic.  Arsenit.es.  Arsenic  acid.  Su/phurets  of  arsenic. 
Black  oxide  of  arsenic.  Arsenical  hydrogen.  Metallic  arsenic.  Mercury. 
Corrosive  sublimate.  Modes  of  exhibition.  Internally,  (a)  Its  exhibition  by 
the  mouth.  Symptoms.  (A)  By  injection.  Case  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 
Externally,  applied  to  a wound  or  ulcer,  or  to  the  skin.  Appearances  on  dissec- 
tion. Effects  on  animals.  Chemical  proofs.  Operation  of  various  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  on  corrosive  sublimate — Effect  of  tests  on  these  mixtures. 
Antidotes.  Red  precipitate  and  red  oxyd.  Other  mercurial  preparations. 
Mercurial  vapours,  and  mercury  in  a state  of  extreme  division.  Injurious 
effects  of  these. 

The  mineral  poisons  are  most  frequently  used  as  the  instru- 
ments of  suicide  or  of  homicide,  and  they  hence  deserve  the  earliest 

* Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  vol.  7,  p.  8G. 
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and  most  minute  attention.*  I shall  consider  them  in  the  following 
order; — 


Arsenic 

Iodine 

Mercury 

Acids 

Antimony 

Alkalies  and  their  carbon- 

Copper 

ates 

Zinc 

Barytes  and  its  salts 

Tin 

Quicklime 

Silver 

Hydrogenated  sulphuret  of , 

Gold 

potash 

Platina 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Bismuth 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Sulphate  of  iron 

The  gases 

Lead 

Glass  and  enamel. 

Phosphorus 

V . 

ARSENIC. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID,  OR  WHITE  OXIDE  OF  ARSENIC. 

The  substance  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  arsenic,  is,  ac- 
cording  to  chemical  nomenclature,  arsenious  acid,  or  the  white  oxide  i 
of  arsenic ; and  it  has  received  these  apparently  incompatible  names 
from  the  fact,  that  though  more  analogous  to  the  oxides,  yet  it  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  properties  of  acids.  It  is  an  artificial  production, , 
and  is  prepared  principally  in  Saxony,  from  cobalt  ores.  Whilst  the 
latter,  in  the  crude  state,  are  roasting  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
zaffre,  the  vapours  arising  from  the  oxide  are  condensed  in  a long  and 
large  chamber,  and  to  these  potash  is  added.  The  mixture  is  then 
sublimed,  and  the  white  oxide  is  obtained,  leaving  potash  with  sul- 
phur. This  employment  is  a dangerous,  and  in  a short  time,  fatal 
one ; and,  accordingly,  convicts,  whose  punishment  would  otherwise 
be  death,  are  condemned  to  it.f  1 

Arsenious  acid  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  shining  semi- 
vitreous  lumps,  and  when  reduced  to  powder,  bears  some  resemblance 
to  white  sugar.  Its  taste  is  generally  said  to  be  acrid  and  corrosive, 
leaving  an  impression  of  sweetness.  | 

It  may  be  poisonous  either  internally  or  externally  exhibited.  1. 
Internally,  by  the  mouth  passing  into  the  stomach,  or  by  being  injected 
— 

• In  noticing;  poisons,  I shall  omit  as  much  of  their  chemical  and  botanical  history 
as  is  practicable,  consistently  with  the  design  of  this  work.  The  reader  will  be  con- 
sidered as  generally  acquainted  with  this  preliminary  information. 

t Gordon’s  Inaug.  Dissertation,  p.  4.  See  a notice  of  this  production  in  the 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  11,  p.  184.  The  dangerous  pature  of 
the  vapours  arising  from  the  roasting  of  cobalt  ores,  appears  to  have  been  early 
known.  They  were  considered  so  hurtful  to  the  miners,,  that  a prayer  was  formerly 
offered  up  in  the  German  church,  that  God  would  preserve  miners  from  cobalt  and 
spirits.— Beckmann,  vol.  2,  p.263. 

J Dr.  Gordon  doubts  this  statement,  and  observes,  that  when  first  tasted,  it  is 
always  sweet  like  sugar,  but  afterwards  somewhat  acid.  Page  9. 
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:into  the  vagina  or  rectum.  2.  Externally , by  being  applied  to  a 
■wound  or  ulcer,  or  by  inhaling  its  vapours. 

Internally,  (a)  Its  exhibition  by  the  mouth. 

Hahnemann,  who  has  written  on  this  poison,  proposes  a classifica- 
tion of  its  effects  into  three  degrees.  When  death  follows  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  poison  within  twenty-four  hours,  it  constitutes  the  first 
degree  ; and  when  later  than  twenty-four  hours,  the  second  degree  ; 
,and  when  the  case,  though  attended  with  dangerous  symptoms,  does 
inot  terminate  fatally,  it  belongs  to  the  third  class.* 

This  arrangement  is  evidently  useful,  since  it  may  lead  to  proper 
indications  for  the  application  of  curative  means ; and  it  is  important, 
ias  it  must  tend  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  complicated  symp- 
toms arising  from  the  exhibition  of  the  poison. 

A writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a description  of  its  effects  according  to  the  above  ar- 
rangement, drawn  from  a careful  comparison  of  all  the  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  I shall  copy  this,  and  add 
such  remarks  and  references  as  may  appear  to  deserve  notice. f 
“ In  the  slightest  case  in  which  the  Operation  of  arsenic  is  recorded 
as  producing  poisonous  effects,  the  symptoms  are,  uneasiness  of  the 
prsecordia,  and  a sense  of  heat  there.”  This  effect  is  often  perceived 
in  those  who  take  it  medicinally.  “ When  the  dose  of  poison  is 
somewhat  greater,  but  not  sufficient  to  produce  death,  violent  vomit- 
ing is  commonly  the  first  symptom,  although  in  some  instances  it  is 
preceded  by  a sense  of  heat  in  the  tongue  and  throat ; in  other  cases, 
these  sensations  are  expressly  mentioned  as  not  felt  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  In  these  cases,  when  the  vomiting  is  instant, 
and  the  poison  has  been  taken  on  a full  stomach,  the  patient  seems 
to  owe  his  escape  to  the  poison  being  discharged  before  it  has  time  to 
act.  The  next  symptom  which  claims  our  attention,  is  the  purging, 
sometimes  of  blood;  but  purging  occurs  less  frequently  in  this  slight 
degree  of  poisoning,  than  in  the  more  severe  cases.  In  the  region  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  pain  is  frequently  felt,  but  it  is  often  rather 
an  unsupportable  uneasiness  and  oppression,  than  pain  properly  so 
called.  The  stomach  is  not  described  as  swelling ; and  in  one 
case,  where  there  was  hiccup,  eructation,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  it 
is  expressly  mentioned  that  it  was  not  tense  or  swelled. 

A sensation  of  coldness,  especially  in  the  extremities,  and  cold 
sweat,  seems  to  have  been  almost  always  present,  with  general  pale- 
) ness,  and  paleness  of  the  countenance,  and  in  some  cases,  languor, 
faintishness  and  a tendency  to  sleep.  In  this  degree  of  poisoning, 
| convulsions  are  not  frequently  observed,  and  the  thirst  and  fever  seem 


• Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  86.  This  will  be  as  proper  a 
! place  as  any  to  mention,  that  the  smallest  quantity  of  arsenic  may  prove  injurious, 
and  it  is  said  that  two  grains  have  caused  death. 

. "*■  The  plan  I shall  pursue,  will  be,  first,  to  quote  the  description  from  the  autho- 
rity already  named,  and  then  to  add  such  peculiarities  as  may  have  been  noticed  in 
the  cases  that  I have  examined. 
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to  arise  from  some  irritation  in  particular  persons,  as  they  are  seldom 
expressed.  In  one  case  only,  is  ardor  urince  expressed .* 

There  are  some  peculiarities  which  occasionally  occur,  that  also 
deserve  notice.  Epileptic  fits  were  present  in  Dr.  Roget’s  case,  no- 
ticed below  ; and  Dr.  Gordon  states,  that  Dr.  Duncan,  Jun.  in  his 
lectures,  quotes  several  authors,  and  in  particular,  Alberti  and  Fo- 
restus,  who  have  noticed  this  as  a symptom. f 

Paralysis  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  Dr.  Falconer,  once  in  . 
the  hand,  like  lead,  but  in  two  other  cases  it  was  general.  It  began  ; 
with  numbness  of  the  extremities,  but  there  was  no  wasting.}: 

“ In  the  second  degree  of  poisoning,  from  arsenic,  where  the  patient 
lives  above  a day  or  two,  the  first' complaints  are  heat  and  thirst,  or , 
vomiting,  or  inexpressible  distress  ; the  first  is  less  frequently  observed 
than  the  other  two.  Purging  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  cases  of' 
this  sort,  but  in  one  a foetid  stool  was  procured  by  a pessary,  and  in » 
one,  gripes  are  noticed  ; in  two,  the  belly  swelled ; in  one,  there^was  • 
great  feebleness  and  lassitude,  and  in  all,  convulsions  seem  to  have  . 
taken  place — in  one  case  impeding  deglutition.’* 

There  is  a very  interesting  case,  belonging  to  this  division,  related  . 


* The  cases  which  I have  examined,  with  reference  to  this  division,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  verifying  or  correcting  the  symptoms  given  in  the  text,  are  related  by  the 
following  persons: — Mr.  Murray,  of  Alford,  three  cases  in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  Mr.  M'Leod,  three  cases  in  the  Edinburgh  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  15,  p.  558.  Mr.  Davies,  two  children,  London  Med.  and  i 
Phys.  Journal,  vol.  28,  p.  345.  Mr.  Bucknill,  in  Ibid.  vol.  29,  p.  44.  Dr.  Roy  el,  . 
in  the  Medico-Chirug.  Transactions,  vol.  2.  Dr.  Vandendale,  (Orfila,  vol.  1, 
p.  143.)  Mr.  Marshall,  five  cases — the  Turner  family,  supposed  to  have  been  ; 
poisoned  by  Eliza  Fenning.  Mr.  Shipman,  in  the  London  Med.  Repos,  vol.  9,  . 
p.  455.  De  Haen,  Ratio  Medendi,  vol.  3,  p.  113.  Dr.  Barnum,  in  New- York 
Med.  Repository,  vol.  5,  p.  43. 

These  cases  verify  the  statement  in  the  text  in  most  of  its  leading  particulars.  In  . 
those  of  Murray,  M‘Leod,  and  Bucknill,  the  burning  heat  in  the  throat  is  expressly 
mentioned.  Purging  generally  occurred,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  bloody.'  In 
Bucknill’s  case,  the  discharge  was  so  acrimonious  as  to  excoriate  the  anus,  in  two 
individuals,  there  was  tenesmus  and  constipation.  In  one  case  the  urine  was  voided  I 
with  difficulty.  Numbness  of  the  extremities,  loss  of  power  in  them,  general  debility 
and  faintness,  are  noticed  in  almost  all.  One  of  Murray's  patients  had  soreness  of 
the  eyes;  and  in  Davies’  case,  a child  of  nine  years,  a vesicular  eruption  com-  • 
menced  around  the  mouth  and  circumference  of  the  eyes,  which  in  a day  or  two  • 
formed  a scab,  and  gradually  fell  off.  In  M'Leod’s  case,  there  were  convulsive 
spasms,  loss  of  the  powers  of  speech  and  swallowing,  and  apoplectic  appearances; 
but  I suggest  whether  the  administration  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash  might  not 
have  aided  in  producing  these.  These  patients  also,  at  an  early  period  of  their 
illness,  had  purple  petechiae  on  the  chest  and  neck.  In  De  Haen’s  case,  cramps  of 
the  feet,  with  pruritus  and  partial  paralysis,  were  present.  In  Vandendale's  me- 
teorismus  abdominis,  with  loss  of  the  hair  and  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Mr. 
Shipman’s  case  assumed  the  form  of  a marked  case  of  enteritis. 

t Gordon,  p.  18. 

} Mem.  Med.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  2,  p.  224.  In  a case  seen  by  Mr.  Beding- 
field.  paralysis  of  the  extremities  was  produced.  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  6, 
p.  227.  And  in  another,  by  Dr.  llosack,  a palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
right  arm,  was  occasioned  by  the  application  of  this  poison  to  an  encysted  tumour. 
— American  Med,  and  Phil.  Register,  vol.  3,  p.  389. 
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by  Mr.  Murray.  The  patient  survived  seven  days.  The  oourse  of 
the  symptoms  was  as  follows — heat,  thirst,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  vomiting,  which  frequently  recurred  after  drinking,  occa- 
sional ineffectual  attempts  to  go  to  stool.  The  pulse  was  frequent, 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  not  strong.  Hoarseness, 
soreness  of  the  eyes  and  shifting  pains  in  the  extremities.  He  voided 
his  urine  frequently.  This  illness  did  not  confine  him  to  bed,  and 
indeed  he  rode  several  miles  in  order  to  consult  Mr.  Murray,  while 
under  its  effects.  The  day  before  his  death,  the  hoarseness  increased, 
with  a more  anxious  expression  of  countenance.  He  was  found  dead 
in  bed.* 

“ In  the  third  degree  of  poisoning,  where  death  takes  place  within 
a few  hours,  the  symptoms  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  or  begin  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  fainting  and  general  debility  almost  always 
precede  the  vomiting.  The  vomiting  occurred  in  all  the  cases  but 
two;  purging  or  gripes  in  most  of  the  cases;  the  matter  passed  by 
stool  is  in  one  case  described  as  green,  watery,  and  viscid.  In  one 
case  there  was  vertigo,  also  general  pains,  and  loss  of  speech.  Convul- 
sions did  not  occur  often,  but  there  was  sometimes  hiccup.  In  a few 
cases  there  was  much  heat  and  thirst ; even  in  one,  in  which  (a  symp- 
tom more  frequent  than  heat)  there  were  complaints  of  a sensation  of 
intense  cold,  and  paralysis  of  the  extremities  with  cold  sweat.  The 
pulse  in  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  was  slow  and  languid; 
and  death  seems  to  have  generally  proceeded  from  exhaustion  and 
rapid  sinking  of  the  vital,  powers.  In  none  of  these  violent  cases  is 
there  any  mention  of  delirium,  or  affection  of  the  mind,  exceptin  one, 
in  which  the  poison  was  applied  externally  to  the  head.” 

Some  peculiarities,  in  particular  cases,  must  be  added  to  these,  and 
one  which  deserves  repetition,  is  the  circumstance  that  patients  some- 
times do  not  vomit.  Wepfer  mentions  an  instance  of  this  kind.  Chaus- 
sier  relates  of  a man  who  swallowed  arsenic  in  large  pieces,  and  Tn 
whom  the  only  symptoms  were  slight  syncope  on  the  approach  of 
death.  On  dissection  the  arsenic  was  seen  almost  in  the  same  state  in 
which  he  had  swallowed  it,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  discover  the 
least  appearance  of  erosion  or -inflammation.  There  are  several  other 
cases  recorded,  where  the  patients  denied  that  they  felt  any  pain.f 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  18,  p.  167.  The  dissection  of  this 
patient  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  case  of  Mr.  Blandy  also  belongs  to  this 
“™e,on>  but  as  1 lntend  t0  notice  it  at  length,  I will  not  repeat  the  symptoms  m this 

+ The  following  cases  are  instructive,  and  present  some  interesting  peculiarities, 
they  are  related  by  the  following  observers: — Dr.  Tonnetier,  in  Orfila,  vol.  1, 
p.  118.  Dr  Laborde,  in  Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  120.  Dr.  Yelloly,  Edin.  Med.  and 
burg.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  389.  Mr.  Davies,  a child  five  years  old,  Lond.  Med.  and 
rhys.  Journal,^  vol.  28,  p.  345.  Mr.  Pett'u/rew,  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  1 1, 
p.  525.  Mr.  Aoden,  (Irom  London  Medical  Review,)  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  2, 
p.  325.  John  Hunter •,  Irom  Trans,  of  a Society,  &c.  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  1, 
p.  433.  Chaussier,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  92.  Moniaani, 
vol.  2,  p.  366.  r J n y 

In  the  cases  of  Yelloly  and  Laborde,  both  patients  denied  that  thcy^slt  any  pain. 
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And  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  instance  of  a boy,  eight  years 
old,  who  swallowed  a small  quantity  of  a substance  picked  up  in  the 
streets,  which  contained  arsenic.  He  lived  twenty-one  hours,  and 
experienced  no  pain  even  on  pressure,  yet,  on  dissection,  the  stomach 
was  found  in  a gangrenous  state  near  the  pylorus.* 

It  may  appear  an  omission,  were  I not  to  state  the  symptoms  gene- 
rally, as  enumerated  by  systematic  writers;  and  I therefore  copy  the 
list  given  by  Orfila,  although  the  reader  cannot  fail,  I believe,  to  re- 
mark, that  it  is  far  from  being  as  useful,  as  when  it  is  subdivided  in 
the  manner  adopted  in  the  previous  pages. 

“ An  austere  taste, fetid  mouth,  frequent  ptyalism,  continual  spitting, 
constriction  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  the  teeth  set  on  edge, 
hiccup,  nausea,  vomiting  of  a matter  sometimes  brown,  sometimes 
bloody;  anxiety,  frequent  faintings;  heat  of  the  preecordia;  inflam- 
mation of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate, throat,  and  oesophagus;  the  stomach 
painful  to  such  a degree  as  not  to  support  the  most  emollient  drink; 
the  alvirie  discharges  black,  and  of  a horrible  fetor;  the  pulse  small, 
frequent,  concentrated,  and  irregular — sometimes  slow  and  unequal ; 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  unquenchable  thirst,  pungent  heat  all 
over  the  body — sensation  as  of  a devouring  fire — sometimes  an  icy 
coldness;  breathing  difficult;  cold  sweats;  urine  scanty,  red  and 
bloody;  change  of  the  features  of  the  countenance — a livid  circle 
round  the  eyelids;  swelling  and  itching  over  the  whole  body,  which 
is  covered  with  livid  spots,  and  sometimes  with  a miliary  eruption; 
prostration  of  strength — loss  of  feeling,  particularly  in  the  feet  and 
hands  ; delirium — convulsions,  often  accompanied  with  an  insupport- 
able priapism — falling  off  of  the  hair — detachment  of  the  epidermis ; 
and  lastly,  death.” 

It  is  rare  (he  adds)  to  see  all  these  symptoms  united  in  the  same 
person  ; sometimes  almost  all  of  them  are  wanting.f 

(b)  By  injection  into  the  rectum  or  vagina.  This  is  fatal  in  the  same 
way  as  already  described,  but  the  inflammation  affects  the  intestines 
more  -than  the  stomach.  A horrible  history  is  related  of  two  women, 
“ quibus  per  vaginam  oxidum  arsenici  marito  admotum  est.  Occu- 
buere  ambse,  harum  una  inopinato,  et  perdurante  horrore,  frigore,  et 
urente  vaginae  dolore  correpta  est,  et  post  vomitus  fere  continuos,  et 
deliria,  elapsis  28  horis  ab  applicatione  veneni,  mortua  est.  Sectio 
monstravit  abdomen  non  tumidum,  nullas  in  cute  maculas;  labia 
vulvae  magna  paulum  tumida  et  rubra ; in  vagina,  patula  flaccida, 

The  pulse  in  Yelloly’s  was  slow  and  languid;  in  Laborde’s,  tranquil ; in  Tonneliers, 
Hunter's,  Pettigrew’s,  and  Soden’s,  small,  tremulous,  and  frequent.  A comatose 
state  preceded  death  in  a few;  but  generally,  the  sensorial  functions  were  not  dis- 
turbed. In  the  astonishing  case  related  by  Metzger,  (Schlegel,  vol.  4,  p.  22,)  where 
he  removed  one  ounce  and  thirty-live  grains  from  the  stomach  after  deadi,  and  con- 
siders that  only  equal  to  one-third  of  what  was  actually  present,  the  patient 
laboured  under  most  violent  pain,  vomiting,  and  diarrhma,  yet  “ per  totum  hoc 
tempui  animo  constuns,  deque,  instnnle  morte  persuassimus-”  He  died  convulsed. 

. Stercoraceous  vomiting  is  said  by  Dr.  Gordon,  (p.  12,)  to  have  occurred,  but  I can 
find  no  case  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 

* London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  2,  p.  270.  + Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  125. 
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pauca  grana  arsenici  crystallini ; os  uteri  sphacelatum  et  apertum ; 
corpus  ejus  naturale ; ventriculum  fere  sanura,  duoclerium  inflamma- 
tum,  multaque  bile  perfusum ; pulmones  lividos,  fere  nigros ; in 
utroque  cordis  ventriculi  polypos ; reliqua  viscera  sana,  sanguinem  in 
omnibus  vasis  fluidum  et  solutum."* 

In  one  experiment  on  a dog,  forty-eight  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  in 
the  form  of  powder  and  fragments,  were  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
He  shortly  after  passed  the  whole  of  if  by  stool.  Two  days  after,  the 
same  quantity,  but  pulverised,  was  introduced.  This  produced  loss 
of  appetite  and  dejection,  and  he  died  in  eight  days.  The  parts  round 
the  anus  were  excoriated,  and  the  integuments  detached,  so  that  there 
was  an  ulcer  of  some  extent.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines 
near  the  anus,  was  of  a greenish  grey,  and  above  it  of  a bright  red, 
for  the  space  of  six  or  seven  inches — but  in  ascending  upwards,  it 
gradually  diminished  in  intensity.! 

Externally,  (a)  Applied,  to  a wound  or  ulcer,  or  even  to  the  skin. 

Of  this,  there  are  some  instructive  cases  on  record.  Dr.  Desgranges 
relates  the  following : A chambermaid  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
rub  her  head  with  an  ointment  containing  a portion  of  arsenic,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  vermin.  Her  head  was  perfectly  sound,  without 
the  least  scratch.  But  in  six  or  seven  days  after,  it  began  to  swell ; 
the  ears,  which  were  twice  their  natural  size,  became  covered  with 
scabs,  as  were  also  several  parts  of  the  head  ; all  the  glands  of  the 
jaw  and  neck  rapidly  enlarged ; the  face  was  tumefied,  and  almost 
erysipelatous.  Her  pulse  was  hard,  tense,  and  febrile ; the  tongue 
parched,  and  the  skin  dry.  To  these  were  added  excruciating  pain, 
and  a sensation  of  great  heat.  Vertigo,  fainting,  cardialgia,  occa- 
sional vomiting,  thirst,  ardor  urinae,  constipation,  trembling  of  the 


* Gordon’s  Dissertation,  quoted  from  the  Comment,  de  Rebus.  Lipsice,  1793, 
tom.  35.  Metzger  probably  mentions  the  same  case,  p.  390 ; and  I am  in  doubt 
whether  the  abo'e  is  also  hot  the  same  that  is  said  to  have  happened  in  Denmark. 
See  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  9,  p.  246.  If  not,  we  have  several  instances  of 
this  most  atrocious  crime ; for  in  the  work  last  quoted,  is  another  stated,  of  a female, 
in  the  Department  de  VOurthe  in  France,  aged  forty,  who  died,  after  a short  illness, 
which  was  manifested  by  a considerable  tumefaction  of  the  genitals,  by  uterine 
haemorrhages,  vomiting,  and  abundant  purgation.  This  woman  confided  to  two  of 
her  neighbours,  that  her  illness  was  occasioned  by  powdered  arsenic,’  which  her 
husband,  in  concubilo,  had  himself  insinuated  into  the  parts.  The  body  was 
examined  by  the  proper  officers.  They  declared  that  they  found  the  vulva  and 
vagina  in  a state  of  gangrene — the  abdomen  much  distended  with  air,  and  the 
intestines  inflamed  and  gangrenous.  The  culprit  was  arrested,  convicted,  and 
executed.  ' 

It  is  also  mentioned,  that  the  Copenhagen  College  of  Medicine,  when  the  case 
above  cited  was  referred  to  them,  and  when  some  doubted  the  possibility  of  this 
mode  of  poisoning,  made  some  experiments  by  introducing  arsenic  into  the  vagina 
of  mares.  It  produced  inflammation,  tumefaction,  and  death.  On  dissection,  the 
genital  parts  were  found  gangrenous,  and  there  was  an  effusion  of  bloody  serum  in 
the  abdomen,  with  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach,  intestines,  lungs,  aorta, 
thoracic  duct,  &c.  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  9,  p.  246,  from  the  Journal  de 
Medicine.  See  also,  with  reference  to  this  mode  of  administration,  the  case  men- 
tioned in  page  164,  vol.  2.  ' 

+ Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  541. 
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limbs,  and  delirium  were  also  present.  Dr.  Dcsgranges  treated  tho 
complaint  as  an  inflammatory  disease,  and  in  a day  or  two  after,  the 
body,  and  especially  the  hands  and  feet,  were  covered  with  a consi- 
derable eruption  of  small  pimples,  with  white  heads  like  millet.  This 
eruption  in  time  dried  up  and  desquamated,  and  she  finally  recovered, 
but  during  her  convalescence  the  hair  fell  off.* 

Belloc  has  recorded  a similar  instance.  A female,  aged  fifty-six,  ' 
in  good  health,  but  of  a delicate  constitution,  had  the  imprudence  to 
wash  her  body  with  a solution  of  arsenic  in  water,  to  cure  the  itch. 
Her  body  swelled  prodigiously,  and  she  was  covered  with  an  erysipe- 
latous eruption.  She  dragged  out  a painful  existence  for  two  years, 
but  during  life,  was  always  afflicted  with  a trembling  of  the  limbs. f 

Roux  amputated  the  schirrous  breast  of  a girl  of  eighteen.  The 
wound  did  well,  but  while  rapidly  closing,  an  ulceration,  accom- 
panied with  slight  darting  pains,  made  its  appearance  in  the  centre.* 
He  applied  the  arsenical  •paste,  as  it  is  called  in  France,  and  of  which 
arsenious  acid  is  the  basis.  The  day  after,  she  was  seized  with  violent 
cholies,  and  experienced  some  vomiting.  Two  days  afterwards,  she 
died  in  violent  convulsions.  The  body,  which  was  covered  with  large 
ecchynioseS,  quickly  putrefied,  and  on  opening  it,  the  internal  surface 
of  the  stomach,  and  a great  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  were  found  in 
a state  of  inflammation,  and  sprinkled  over  with  black  Spots,  j 

To  these  1 will  only  add  the  following.  A lady  found  some  arsenic, 
and  not  knowing  what  it  was,  put  a little  in  her  mouth,  in  order  to 
taste  it.  She  was  certain,  however,  that  she  had  not  swallowed  any 
of  it.  No  manifest  effects  occurred  immediately,  but  in  twelve  hours 
she  became  vertiginous,  and  convulsions  supervened,  and  continued 
during  the  day  and  night.  The  day  following,  her  body,  but  espe- 
cially her  head,  face,  and  neck,  were  all  covered  over  with  red  spots 
like  measles,  with  excessive  glowings  and  tinnitus  aurium.  Her 
other  symptoms,  however,  began  to  abate,  and  in  five  or  six  days  she 
recovered,  but  remained  deprived  of  a fine  constitution  for  several 
years.§ 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  various  quack  preparations  used 
both  in  England,  France,  and  this  country,  for  the  cure  of  cancer,  and 
which  have  arsenic  for  their  base,  have  in  most  cases  proved  destruc- 
tive to  the  patients.  Certainly  governments  ought  to  interdict  their 
application,  except  in  the  hands  of  regular  practitioners. || 


* Foder£,  vol.  4,  p.  123.  + Belloc,  p.  121. 

J Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  124. 

$ Case  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  Edinburgh  Med.  Essays,  vol.  4.  p.  41 . 

(|  In  France,  the  pate  arsenical  e is  used.  Il  consists  of  cinnabar  70  parts,  sanguis 
dr.iconis  22,  and  arsenious  acid  8,  made  into  paste  at  the  time  of  applying  it.  In 
England,  Plunkett's  ointment,  made  of  arsenious  acid,  sulphur,  and  the  powdered, 
leaves  of  the  ranunculus  flammula  and  cotula  foetida  ; and  Davidson's  remedy  for 
cancer — arsenious  acid  aud  powdered  hemlock  (Paris’  Pharmacologia,  p.  209.)  In 
the  United  States,  Davison's  cancer  plaster — some  preparation  of  arsenic. — As  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Haller,  cases  are  related  of  death  ensuing  from  the  external  ap- 
plication of  arsenic  to  cancers  and  ill  conditioned  ulcers.  (Edinburgh  Med.  and 
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During  the  period  of  the  plague  of  London,  amulets  of  arsenic  were 
worn  suspended  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  as  a preservative  against 
infection.  Even  this  proved  dangerous,  and  Dr.  Mead  severely 
reprehends  it. 

(b)  By  inhaling  its  vapours. 

I have  already  adverted  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  miners  in 
Germany,  and  will  now  mention  those  caused  in  the  copper  smelting- 
works  of  Cornwall  and  Wales,  in  consequence  of  that  metal  in  its 
. crude  state  being  mixed  with  arsenic,  $Dr.  Paris  states,  that  in  their 
vicinity,  “ horses  and  cows  commonly  lose  their  hoofs,  and  the 
latter  are  often  seen  in  the  neighbouring  pastures  crawling  on  their 
knees,  and  not  unfrequently  suffering  from  a cancerous  affection  in 
their  rumps,  whilst  the  milch-cows,  in  addition  to  these  miseries,  are 
soon  deprived  of  their  milk.  The  men  employed  in  these  works  are 
more  healthy  than  we  could  d priori  have  supposed  possible,  but  the 
antidote  on  which  they  rely  with  confidence,  whenever  they  are 
infected  with  more  than  an  ordinary  portion  of  arsenical  vapour,  is 
sweet  oil,  and  an  annual  sum  is  allowed  by  the  proprietors  in  order 
that  it  may  be  constantly  supplied.” 

It  deserves  notice,  he  adds,  that  the  smelters  are  occasionally  affected 
with  a cancerous  disease  in  the  scrotum,  similar  to  that  which  infests 
chimney-sweepers.* * 

The  effects  of  the  vapours  of  arsenic  in  the  laboratory  are  no  less 
marked.  “ Whilst  Tachenius  (says  Van  Swieten)  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  arsenic,  by  repeated  sublimations,  the  vessels  being  open,  he 
inspired  a very  sweet  air,  but  in  half  an  hour  felt  the  consequences  of 
his  imprudence.  He  not  only  breathed  with  difficulty,  but  suffered 
convulsions  in  all  the  members  of  his  body,  and  passed  bloody  urine 
with  great  pain.”f  Dr.  Gordon  mentions  the  following  as  occurring 
to  himself.  Whilst  subliming  arsenic,  the  vessel  broke  from  the  heat, 
and  on  removing  it  hastily  from  the  fire,  he  inhaled  a small  quantity. 
A sense  of  pain  and  tightness  about  the  praacordia  was  immediately 
felt,  with  a difficulty  ofbreathing  and  violent  cough.  The  pulse  .was 
not  changed,  but  weaker  and  quicker  than  natural.  On  the  next 
day,  all  the  symptoms  were  gone  except  the  cough,  nausea,  and 
anorexy.  These  were  removed  by  a cathartic.]: 

Appearances  on  Dissectxon. — According  to  the  divisipn  pre- 
viously adopted,  we  shall  separate  these  into  two  classes,  and  notice 
first  the  appearances  of  such  as  survive  several  days. 

The  cases  of  this  class  are  few  in  number,  and  they  are  liable  to 
lead  to  wrong  inferences,  since  from  the  length  of  time,  other  causes, 
as  previous  disease,  or  the  action  of  remedies,  may  jnodify  .their  results. 


Surg.  Journal,  vol.  14,  p.  643.)  Dr.  Francis  mentions  a case,  where  an  ointment 
containing  arsenic  was  applied  to  a tumour.  Paralysis  shortly  followed — jevery  joint 
seemed  to  be  enlarged  and  tumid — the  intellectual  (unctions  were  nearly  destroyed, 
and  death  ensued,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. — New- York  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour- 
nal, vol  2,  p.  28. 

* Paris’  I’harmacologia,  p.  209.  t Gordon,  p.  15.  % Ibid,  p.  16. 
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I shall  follow  my  former  guide  at  this  time,  and  then  mention  some 
additional  cases.  “ In  three  cases,”  he  observes,  “ the  body  ig 
mentioned  as  discoloured  or  marked  with  livid  spots,  in  one  even 
blistered,  and  one  was  highly  fetid.  Two  only  were  examined  inter- 
nally. In  one,  the  intestines  were  inflated,  and  the  intestines  and 
stomach  red,  with  turgid  vessels;  in  the  other,  the  fauces  and  stomach 
were  yellow,  and  the  heart,  spleen,  and  lungs,  dark  blue.”* 

Mr.  Henry  Earle  communicated  a case  to  Mr.  Brodie,  of  a woman 
in  St.  Bartholomew’s  hospital,  who  had  taken  arsenic,  but  who  re- 
covered of  the  immediate  symptoms.  She  died  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  days,  and,  on  examination,  extensive  ulcerations  were  found  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  case  related  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  is  very  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  lived  seven 
days,  and  during  that  period  retained  a considerable  portion  of  j 
strength.  His  body  was  examined  three  days  and  eight  hours  after 
death.  The  right  ear  and  scalp  were  of  a deep  blue  colour.  The  i 
back,  from  head  to  foot,  was  livid  ; on  the  chest  and  belly  there  were  | 
several  spots  and  streaks,  some  green  and  others  blue,  while  the 
shoulders  and  neck  were  mottled  with  livid  ones.  The  penis  was 
much  swollen  and  red,  and  the  scrotum  was  enlarged  and  of  a dark 
blue  colour.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  several  ounces  of  a high- 
coloured  liquid  were  found.  The  outer  surface  of  the  stomach,  along  ; 
the  whole  of  its  larger  curvature,  was  of  a dark  red  colour,  strongly 
marked.  On  opening  that  viscus,  its  internal  surface  was  found  of  a i 
brighter  red,  with  lighter  spots  interspersed.  The  duodenum,  through  i j 
nearly  its  whole  extent,  and  round  it,  was  of  a dark  purple  colour,  j 
and  its  internal  coats  were  pulpy,  thickened,  and  easily  separated  i| 
from  the  peritoneal  covering,  while  in  one  roundish  spot,  of  the  size  *i 
of  a crown-piece,  the  villous  and  muscular  coats  were  entirely  wanting.  J 
Red  patches  were  also  observed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  jejunum 
and  ileon.  The  stomach  and  duodenum  contained  about  a quart  of 
a brown  semi-opaque,  thickish  liquid.  The  lungs  and  heart  were 
healthy.  The  spleen  was  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  liver  healthy. 
The  pharynx  was  of  an  unusually  red  colour.f 

Metzger  quotes  a case  from  Zittman,  where  two  grains  of  arsenic 
were  first  administered,  and  in  two  days  after,  an  emetic.  Four  days* 
after,  the  dose  of  arsenic  was  repeated.  On  dissection,  eight  ounces 
of  coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  stomach,  and  this  viscus  was 
covered  with  gangrenous  spots.  The  heart  resembled  a baked  pearu 
(a  une  poire  sortant  du  four.)  I I ( 

Lastly,  a case  is  mentioned  by  Lieutaud,  where  a man,  who  took:  , 
a drachm,  died  in  eight  days.  The  stomach  was  deprived  of  its  villous,  : 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  87. 

•t  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  18,  p.  170. 
j Metzger,  p.  388.  He  also  mentions  that  be  has  noticed  inflammation  of  die 
liver  in  this  class  of  poisoning,  p.  392. 
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coat,  and  was  filled  with  fluid  and  charry  matter.  The  pylorus  was 
gangrenous.  The  intestines  of  a reddish  black  colour.* 

The  appearances  observed  on  those  who  die  after  a few  hours  ill- 
ness, are  sufficiently  various,  although  they  agree  in  some  leading 
particulars.  The  following  may  be  deemed  a correct  abstract,  drawn 
from  the  histories  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  cases,  f 
The  external  appearance  of  the  body  is  not  uniform.  In  some, 
probably  in  a majority  of  cases,  it  is  marked  with  livid  stripes  or 
patches,  of  various  sizes,  and  in  others  with  small  ecchymoses. 
Several  instances  are  related,  where  the  posterior  part  was  black,  and 
in  one  case  the  body  was  swoln,  and  of  a blueish  green  colour.}; 


* Bigsby,  in  London  Med.  Repository,  vol:  5,  p.  101. 

+ In  preparing  this,  I have  derived  great  assistance  from  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  as  already  quoted,  but  particularly  from  a paper  in  the  London  Med. 
Repository,  (vol.  5,  p.  0,7.)  entitled,  “ On  the  Effects  of  Arsenic  as  they  appear  in  the 
Human  Body  after  Death , by  J.  J.  Bigsby,  M.D.  of  the  York  Hospital,  Chelsea.  The 
author  classifies  the  appearance  of  each  viscus  in  columns,  notices  the  age  of  each 
individual,  and  the  time  which  elapsed  between  taking  the  poison  and  death.  The 
cases  analyzed  by  him  are  twenty  in  number,  viz. — 1.  A woman,  aged  44,  died  in 
9 hours — from  JYoIfus,  in  Ephemerides  Nat.  Cur,  2.  A girl,  aged  5 years,  died  in 
12  hours — Davies,  in  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal.  3.  A Woman,  aged  60,  died 
in  12  hours— Morgagni,  Epist.  Anat.  69,  Art.  3.  4.  A man,  died  in  a very  short 

time — Morgagni,  Epist.  Anat.  69,  Art.  5.  5.  Child,  died  in  12  hours — E t mutter, 

JSphem.  Nat.  Curios.  6.  Woman,  dose  half  an  ounce,  died  in  13  hours — John 
Hunter,  Transactions  of  a Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Knowledge,  vol.  2,  p.  63.  7.  Woman,  aged  27,  died  in  15  hours — Laborde,  (Orfila.) 
8.  Woman,  aged  18,  died  in  15  hours — Orfila.  9.  Man,  died  in  16  hours — Bonetus. 

10.  Child,  aged  8 years,  died  in  21  hours — London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  2,  p.  270. 

11.  Boy,  17  years,  died  in  21  hours — Dr.  Yeltoly,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg. 

Journal,  vol.  5.  12.  Child,  died  in  24  hours — Fodere.  13.  Child,  3 years,  died 

in  33  hours — Davies,  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  28,  p.  345.  14. 

Woman,  time  unknown—  Whately,  Med.  Observ.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  6,  p.  337.  15. 

Woman,  time  unknown— Jones,  Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  140.  16.  Man,  died  in  eight  days, 
dose  one  drachm— Lieutaud.  This  I have  already  noticed.  17.  A child,  mentioned 
by  fYepfer.  18.  Man,  mentioned  by  Chaussier,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
vol.  7,  p.  92.  19.  A man,  quoted  by  Orfila  from  Marc.  20.  A man,  quoted  by 

Orfila  from  Sallin.  To  these  I may  add  the  following: — 21.  The  astonishing  case 
by  Metzger,  as  already  mentioned.  (Schlegel,  vol.  4,  p.  21.)  22.  Man,  aged  22, 
died  in  about  five  or  six  hours — Soden,  in  London  Med.  Review  for  April,  1811. 
(Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  2,  p.  325.)  23.  A man,  aged  19,  took  an  ounce,  died  in 
seven  hours — Pettigrew,  from  his  Anniversary  Oration,  London  Med.  Repository, 
vol,  11,  p.  525.  24  and  25.  Two  cases  examined  by  Deveaux— Fodere,  vol.  4, 

p.  263.  26.  A boy,  eight  years  old,  lived  21  hours— London  Med.  Repository, 

vol.  2,  p.  270- 

•t  Gmelin  says,  that  in  some  cases  the  hair,  nails,  and  joints  have  separated  on 
the  application  of  the  slightest  force.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether, 
according  to  the  assertion  of  some  writers,  putrefact ion  follows  rapidly  after  death. 
It  would  rather  seem,  from  the  result  of  experiments  on  animals,  that  bodies  do  not 
mortify  sooner  from  this  cause,  than  from  many  other  diseases.  Metzger,  in  a case 
examined  eighteen  days  after  death,  and  eight  days  after  burial,  found  no  foetor,  or 
sign  of  putridity,  and  there  were  no  livid  spots,  except  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers, 
(Metzger  in  Schlegel,  vol.  4,  p.  22.)  Professor  Pfaff,  of  Kiel,  examined  a body  poi- 
soned by  arsenic,  and  although  it  had  laid  fourteen  days  in  the  grave,  yet  putrefac- 
tion had  not  made  any  visible  progress.  (London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  16, 
p.  95.)  Dr.  Wclper,  of  Berlin,  has  made  similar  observations,  and  found  the  bodies 
changed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  state  of  mummies.  (Gordon,  p.  24.)  There  is  also 
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In  one  case  the  tongue  was  inflamed  and  thickened.  In  three,  the 
oesophagus  was  found  inflamed;  and,  in  one  of  these,  the  symptoms 
during  life,  and  the  appearances  after  death,  were  very  mild  ; but,  in 
the  other  two,  both  were  violent. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  has  been  various,  both 
as  to  colour  and  consistence,  and  this  of  course  depends  greatly  on 
accident.  In  twelve  cases  out  of  twenty-three,  arsenic  in  substance 
was  found  among  the  solids  and  fluids,  while,  in  a few  instances,  the 
most  minute  chemical  investigation  could  not  detect  the  least  trace. 

The  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  very  generally  in  a high  state  of 
inflammation,  but  in  three  cases  none  was  discoverable.  In  twelve 
cases,  this  coat  was  found  eroded  or  abraded,  and  this  was  often 
seated  in  a diffuse  surface  of  intense  inflammation.  The  erosions 
have  the  form  of  angular,  or  somewhat  circular  depressions,  with 
regularly  defined  or  ragged  edges,  in  which,  and  on  the  surface, 
pieces  of  arsenic  were  very  commonly  discovered,  and  in  one  case 
actually  agglutinated  to  the  parts.  This  substance  has  also  been 
seen  adhering  to  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  stomach,  with  an  increase 
of  the  morbid  effect  in  its  vicinity.  The  abrasions  are  of  various 
dimensions,  and,  in  extremely  violent  cases,  extend  over  the  whole 
cavity,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  stomach  extremely  thin,  and  almost 
transparent. 

Sometimes  the  villous  coat  is  very  easily  separable.  The  inflam- 
matory process  seems  to  be  proportionate  to  the  time  that  elapses 
between  death  and  the  exhibition  of  the  poison,  and  relatively  accord- 
ing to  the  empty  or  full  state  of  the  stomach  at  the  .time,  and  the 
medical  treatment  employed. 

The  muscular  coat  is  not  often  named,  but  in  violent  cases  it  is 
also  affected.  Corrugation  of  the  stomach  is  a very  common  appear- 
ance. 

The  peritoneal  coat  is  not  often  affected,  but  when  it  is  so,  it  is 
found  inflamed.  In  milder  cases,  the  stomach  has  been  found 
thickened  in  several  places,  as  if  by  coagulable  lymph;  and  in  one 
case,  indeed,  a thickening  of  the  coats  was  the  only  alteration 
observable. 

Gangrene  was  observed  in  three  cases,  near  the  pylorus. 

The  intestines  partake  of  similar  disease,  but  not  so  violently.  The 


a curious  case  related  by  Dr.  Gordon,  from  the  Trans,  of  the  Phys.  Med.  Soc.  of 
Erlangen,  1812.  A servant-maid  poisoned  three  heads  of  families  with  oxide  of 
arsenic.  Suspicion  was  ndt  excited  for  a length  of  time,  but  the  bodies  were  finally 
dug  up.  One  had  been  buried  two  years  ; the  second,  fourteen  months;  and  life 
third,  five  months.  Putrefaction  had  progressed  very  slowly.  The  skin  resembled 
mahogany,  arid  cut  like  the  rind  of  an  old  cheese.  The  adipose  substance,  and 
muscles,  of  the  abdomen,  were  converted  into  a mass  resembling  lard  or  cheese, 
(adipocire?)  and  the  peculiar  odour  from  the  graves  resembled  foetid  cheese.  No 
poison  could  be  detected  by  the  use  Of  tests.  Dr.  Bachman  was  ready  to  hang  the 
female,  and  endeavoured  to  support  his  opinion  by  various  cases,  tending  to  show 
that  the  administration  of  arsenic  retarded  putrefaction.  The  female,  however, 
confessed  her  crimes,  and  thus  prevented  the  rtecesSity  of  acting  on  this  doubtful, 
or  at  leust  imperfect  proof.-*—  Gordon,  p.  22  to  27. 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  in  particular,  is  usually  inflamed 
to  a high  degree — it  has  even  been  eroded.  Portal  has  observed  it 
actually  perforated  with  a ragged  orifice.  The  inflammation  declines 
gradually  in  passing  down  the  intestines,  and  usually  disappears  in 
the  larger  ones,  although  they  have  been  met  with  of  a reddish  black 
colour. 

Three  cases  are  mentioned,  two  by  Dr.  Baillie,  and  one  by  Mr. 
Davies,  where,  on  examination,  the  rectum  was  seen  diseased  ; in  one 
instance,  high  inflammation' and  in' the  remainder,  ulcers  and  gan- 
grene. 

The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  is  sometimes  more  vascular 
than  natural.  The  duodenum  and  jejunum  have  been  seen  thickened, 
and  the  colon  corrugated. 

The  liver  is  often  spoken  of  as  sound,  but  in  one  case  it  was  grey, 
and  in  another  gorged  with  blood. 

The  bladder  was  in  one  instance  whiter  than  usual  on  its  internal 
surface,  and  in  Mr.  Soden’s  case,  it  was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut. 

The  lungs  are  very  generally  described  as  affected.  In  some 
instances  they  are  livid,  or  have  livid  spots  on  their  surface.  In  one 
case  they  were  inflated,  and  in  another  flaccid. 

The  brain  has  seldom  been  examined.  It  is  generally  natural,  but 
in  one  history  it  is  stated  as  unusually  turgid  on  its  external  face,  and 
the  plexus  choroides  as  very  vascular. 

The  heart  is  usually  natural.  Its  cavities  are  often  found  filled 
with  fluid  blood.  In  one  case  it  was  flaccid. 

The  blood  seems  to  have  differed  very  considerably ; at  one  time 
being  black  and  coagulated  ; at  another,  black  and  fluid;  and  at  a 
third,  florid  and  fluid. 

Effects  of  Arsenic  on  Animals. — This  deserves  consideration, 
from  the  light  it  may  afford  in  determining  on  the  nature  of  symptoms 
and  morbid  appearances  -in  the  human  system.  Several  able  observers 
and  experimentalists  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  point,  and 
I shall  notice  the  more  important  results  obtained  by  them. 

Dr.  Jaeger,  of  Stuttgard,  examined  the  effects  of  this  substance  on 
all  classes  of  organized  bodies,  vegetable  and  animal ; and  most  of 
his  experiments  were  made  with  a solution  of  the  white  oxide  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  sixteen.  He  found  it  a general 
and  quick  poison  for  plants  at  every  period  of  their  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  a few  of  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetable  exist- 
ence. Their  various  parts  died  in  succession,  as  the  particles  of  the 
poison  reached  them.  In  animals,  death  was  preceded  in  every 
instance,  from  the  infusory  animalculee  up  to  man,  by  inordinate 
motions,  and  the  secretion  of  lymph  was-  increased  most,  remarkably 
-from  the  mucous  membranes.  Frequent  fluid  stools  took  place  in  all 
classes  of  animals;  in  those  in  which  mucus  is  secreted  on  the 
surface,  it  was  remarkably  increased,  and  crabs  ejected  a great  deal 
of  froth  from  the  bronchial  openings.  The  power  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  susceptibility  for  external  stimuli,  decreased  ; the  respi- 
ration of  those  animals  which  breathe  by  lungs,  became  difficult  and 
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laborious,  and  warm-blooded  animals  experienced  extraordinary  ■ 
thirst.  In  birds  and  mammalia,  frequent  and  violent  vomiting  took  . 
place,  and,  commonly  was  the  commencement  of  the  scene  to  which 
convulsions  put  an  end.  Rabbits,  however,  which  ruminate,  did  not . 
vomit. 

Arsenic  exerted  the  most  powerful  effects  when  it  was  injected  into 
the  veins,  or  applied  to  a bleeding  wound  ;*  next,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  but  less  so  when  it  was  injected  into  the  large 
intestines,  which  have  fewer  absorbing  vessels.  Applied  to  the  sound 
skin,  and  to  a wounded  muscle,  if  dry,  it  seldom  produced  any  effect; 
and  animals  covered  with  scales  or  shells  did  not  suffer  at  all  from 
the  external  application  of  arsenic.  Applied  directly  to  the  nerves,  it 
was  inert.  Lastly,  he  found  that  animals  were  never  killed  more  cer- 
tainly or  quickly  by  arsenic,  than  when  it  was  injected  into  the 
abdomen.  But  upon  this  he  lays  no  stress,  as  the  same  effect  was 
produced  by  most  infusions. 

In  whatever  way  the  arsenic  was  applied,  Dr.  Jaeger  observed  after 
death  no  change  upon  the  skin.  The  gullet,  and  in  birds  the  crops 
also,  exhibited  generally  a slight  redness  ; and  further  down,  purple- 
red  stripes,  more  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cardia,  which,  as 
well  as  the  stomach  itself,  in  animals  having  a soft  villous  coat  to 
their  stomachs,  was  sometimes  of  an  uniform  purple-red  colour,  and 
sometimes  spotted  with  it.  The  muscular  stomach  of  graminivorous 
birds,  however,  shewed  no  appearance  of  redness ; and  in  the  apo- 
neurotic portion  of  the  stomach  of  a horse  poisoned  by  arsenic,  there 
were  no  traces  of  inflammation,  which  was  otherwise  general.  The 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach  is  almost  always  softened,  and,  as  if  ma- 
cerated, and  also  somewhat  swollen  ; and,  in  general,  it  can  be  easily 
torn,  or  rubbed  off  in  pieces  with  the  finger,  from  the  coat  beneath  it. 
The  inflammatory  redness  is  not  seated  in  the  villous  coat,  which 
remains  perfectly  white,  but  in  the  nervous  coat,  which  is  remark- 
ably red,  and  exhibits  every  where  purple-red  warts  or  eminences. 
The  author,  however,  often  saw  this  separation  of  the  villous  from 
the  nervous  coat,  without  any  inflammatory  redness  of  the  latter. 
These  changes  continue,  though  in  a less  degree,  through  the  small, 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  large  intestines,  which  are  in  general  free  from 
them,  and  only  contain  an  increased  quantity  of  effused  mucus  ; but 
the  rectum  again  is  inflamed,  and  its  inner  coat  swollen  and  softened. 
These  appearances  are  not  constant,  and  are  very  various  in  degree. 

The  other  mucous  membranes  were  less  generally  affected,  but  he 


* There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Dr.  Gordon  quotes  the 
following  experiments,  given  to  him  by  his  friend  Dr.  Campbell,  which  prove  how 
small  a quantity  externally  applied  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life.  Five  drops  of  a satu- 
rated solution  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  were  placed  in  a wound  m the  neck  of  a 
young  cat.  The  animal  was  seized  with  vomiting,  and  died  in  four  days.  The 
stomach  internally  was  much  inflamed,  near  the  pylorus,  and  the  small  intestines 
were  also  greatly  inflamed,  both  internally  and  externally.  In  another  instance,  two 
drops  of  arsenic  acid  (the  e fleets  of  which  only  differ  in  being  more  powerful  and 
rapid)  w ere  put  on  the  head  of  a cat,  and  she  was  dead  in  ‘J4  hours.  Vomiting  look 
place,  und  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  were  inflamed.— Gordon,  p.  19. 
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sometimes  found  the  trachea  red  and  inflamed*  and  in  one  instance  the 
urethra  of  a dog.  In  no  instance  real  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
but  its  vessels  were  always  turgid  with  stagnating  blood.  The  voluntary 
muscles  were  constantly  and  universally  rigid ; the  limbs  sometimes 
bent,  but  generally  extended ; the  heart,  urinary  bladder,  gall-bladder, 
and  intestines,  were  rarely  contracted,  but  frequently  distended  by  their 
contents.  The  veins,  especially  of  the  abdomen,  were  constantly  turgid 
with  much  black  fluid  blood,  and  a similar  stagnation  was  observed  iu 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  right  side.  The  lungs  in 
general  were  natural,  as  was  also  the  brain. 

Putrefaction  seemed  neither  to  be  hastened  nor  retarded' by  their  being 
poisoned  with  arsenic,  whether  they  were  buried  or  not.  The  generation 
of  infusory  animals,  the  production  of  larvge  and  subterraneous  vege- 
tation in  and  about  the  bodies  of  poisoned  animals,  took  place  as 
usual.  Dr.  Jaeger  was  particular  in  these  observations,  from  its  being 
a disputed  point.  He,  however,  remarked,  that  the  immediate  con- 
tact of  the  arsenical  solution  seemed  in  some  degree  to  retard  the  pu- 
trefaction of  the  part  to  which  it  was  applied,  in  sufficient  quantity. 

As  to  the  local  effects  of  arsenic,  be  observed  that  when  applied  to 
the  sound  skin,  it  seldom  injured  it.  If  applied  to  a wound,  it  never, 
after  death,  was  observed  to  be  gangrenous  or  inflamed — was  rarely 
swollen,  but  generally  pale ; and,  for  a considerable  extent,  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  membrane  was  filled  with  much  stagnant,  gelatinous 
fluid.  The  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  were  commonly, 
though  not  always,  inflamed  when  arsenic  was  administered  by  the 
mouth.  He  never  noticed  real  erosions,  ulcerations,  and  gangrene  of 
the  viscera.  In  the  horse  already  mentioned,  and  into  whose  jugular 
vein  two  ounces  of  arsenical  solution  were  injected,  and  which  was 
put  to  death  twenty-nine  hours  afterwards,  there  were  only  some 
discoloured  spots  in  the  left  ventricle.* 

Mr.  Brodie,  of  London,  performed  numerous  experiments  on  animals 
with  arsenic,  and,  in  doing  so,  either  applied  it  to  a wound,  or  in- 
jected it  into  the  stomach.  The  results  were  similar  in  all  essential 
circumstances.  The  symptoms  were,  1.  Paralysis  of  the  hind-legs, 
and  afterwards  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  : convulsions,  dilatation 
of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  insensibility.  2.  A feeble,  slow,  and 
intermitting  pulse.  3.  Pain. in  the  region  of  the  abdomen  ; .preter- 
natural secretions  of  mucus  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  sickness 
and  vomiting  in  those  animals  which  are  capable  of  vomiting.  These 
three  classes  of  symptoms  respectively  indicate  disorder  of  the  heart, 
brain,  and  alimentary  canal.  Mr.  Brodje  also  found  that  the  symptoms 
occurred  sooner  when  the  arsenic  was  applied  to  a wound,  than  when 
it  is  given  internally. 

In  whatever  way  the  poison  is  administered,  the  inflammation  is 
confined  to  the  stomach  and  intestines.  He  never  observed  any  ap- 
pearances of  it  in  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus. j-  This  inflammation 


* Review  of  Jaeger’s  Inaug.  Dissert,  dc  Effectibus  Arsenici  in  Varios  Organis- 
mos,  & c.  in  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  80  to  84. 

t Dr.  Campbell,  howeVer;  in  several  experiments  with  the  White  oxide  externally 
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took  place  more  readily  indeed  from  the  external  application  of  the?] 
poison,  than  from  its  administration  internally,  and  it  preceded  any.) 
appearance  of  inflammation  of  the  wound.  The  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion varied  considerably.  In  some  it  was  very  slight,  in  others  con- 
siderable, and  it  appears  to  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  time 
which  elapses  before  the  animal  dies.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  assumes  a florid  red  colour — becomes  soft  and 
pulpy,  and  is  separable  without  much  difficulty  from  the  cellular  coat, 
which  has  its  natural  appearance.  In  some  instances,  there  are  small 
spots  of  extravasated  blood  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  between  it  and  the  cellular  coat,  and  this  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  vomiting.  Mr.  Brodie  never  found  ulceration  or  sloughing; 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines  ; but  he  suggests,  that  if  the  animal 
survives  for  a certain  length  of  time  after  the  inflammation  has  begun, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  may  terminate  in  one  or  other  of 
these  ways.  And  it  is  important  not  to  mistake  the  layers  of  coagu- 
lated blood  for  sloughs.* * 

I shall  lastly  mention  the  result  of  a number  of  experiments  made 
•by  Dr.  Duncan,  Jun.  and  Dr.  Campbell.  They  are  summed  up  by 
the  former  as  follows  : “ 1.  Arsenic  does  not  act  chemically  on  animal 
matter,  living  or  dead.  2.  Its  chief  effects  are  to  produce  a disease 
somewhat  analogous  to  cholera  morbus,  whether  it  be  taken  directly 
into  the  stomach  itself,  or  inserted  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
membrane  of  a remote  part,  or  applied  to  a delicate  membrane.  In 
some  few  cases,  where  the  action  of  the  poison  is  most  intense,  death 
occurs  from  the  sickness  or  fainting,  without  vomiting  or  purging. 
3.  Frequently  a considerable  interval  intervenes  between  its  being 
received,  even  in  solution,  into  the  stomach,  and  its  action.  4.  Nei- 
ther paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  nor  convulsions,  nor  delirium, 
nor  coma,  nor  disordered  respiration,  or  circulation,  are  ordinary 
symptoms  of  the  disease  produced  by  arsenic.  5.  After  death,  we  were 
frequently  unable  to  discover  any  organic  lesion,  and  we  generally 
found  that  the  inflammation  was  less,  in  proportion  as  the  arsenic  was 
more  speedily  fatal. 

As  a supplement  to  these  quotations,  I may  add  some  facts  which 
were  elicited  on  an  extraordinary  trial,  which  took  place  in  1S12,  in 
England.  The  prisoner,  Daniel  Dawson,  was  indicted  for  poisoning 
several  horses  at  Newmarket.  He  effected  this  by  injecting  arsenical 
solution,  with  a syringe,  into  the  watering  troughs.  Shortly  after 
taking  it,  the  animals  staggered  and  rolled  about  in  great  agony,  and 


applied,  found  the  oesophagus  greatly  inflamed.  This  appearance  was  witnessed 
by  Dr.  Gordon.  (Gordon,  p.  20.)  Ortila  mentions  it  as  a common  circumstance 
in  persons  dead  from  poison,  and  he  also  quotes  a case  in  which  it  was  distinctly 
observed.  (Qrfila,  yol.  1,  p.  140.) — See  also  the  cases  of  Blandy  and  Ogilvie  here- 
after cited. 

* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  459.  from  Phil.  Transactions. 
.From  his  experiments,  Mr.  Brodie  draws  the  conclusion,  that  arsenic  does  not 
produce  its  deleterious  effects,  until  it  has  passed  into  the  circulation. 

t Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  11,  p.  1 27. 
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they  appeared  to  be  in  great  agony  from  the  intestines.  Mr.  Bowles, 

> veterinary  surgeon,  opened  a colt,  and  found  the  stomach  and  intes- 
I tines  extensively  inflamed.  He  also  mentioned  in  his  testimony,  that 
j he  had  poisoned  horses  by  way  of  experiment,  and  on  opening  one  of 
them,  the  same  appearances  were  found  as  in  the  colt.  The  water  in 
the  trough  was  proved  to  contain  arsenic,  and  the  additional  testimony 
was  so  conclusive,  that  the  prisoner  was  condemned  and  executed.* 
Chemical  proofs.  These  form  the  third  and  most  important  mode 
of  proof,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  I shall  state  the  numerous  ones 
proposed  for  the  detection  ot  arsenic,  with  as  much  conciseness  as 
possible,  although  I may  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  the  ample 
discussion  which  all  of  them  have  undergone,  renders  a full  notice 
very  necessary. 

Some  remarks  on  the  solubility  of  arsenious  acid,  are  previously 
requisite.  Chemists  formerly  differed  greatly  in  their  statements  on 
this  point.  According  to  Bergman,  eighty  parts  of  water,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  sixty  degrees,  dissolve  one  part,  while  the  same  quantity  is 
dissolved  by  fifteen  parts  of  boiling  water.  Navier  asserts,  that  eighty 
parts  of  boiling  water  are  requisite  to  dissolve  one  of  the  oxide  ; while, 
according  to  Hagen,  thirty  grains  require  four  ounces  of  boiling  water 
to  dissolve  them."  These  discordant  results  led  Klaproth  to  investigate 
the  accurate  proportions,  and  the  results  of  his  experiments  are  as 
follow.  Four  hundred  parts  of  cold  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees,  dissolve  one  part  of  white  oxide  • while  only  thirteen  parts 
of  boiling  water  are  requisite  to  dissolve  the  same  quantity.  He  also 
examined  how  much  of  the  oxide  would  be  retained  by  the  boiling 
water,  after  it  was  cold,  and  found  that  one  hundred  parts  of  water 
retained  three  of  the  oxide,  and  the  remainder  separated  in  the  form 
of  tetrahedral  crystals,  f 

Chemists  have  very  generally  assented  to  the  correctness  of  these 
experiments,}  and  the  practical  direction  to  be  drawn  from  them  is, 
that  boiling  water  should  be  employed  in  all  cases  which  require  ex- 
amination. It  is  also  advisable  to  employ  a somewhat  larger  propor- 
tion of  water  than  is  indicated  above. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  alkohol,  in  the  proportion  of  eighty- 
parts,  dissolves  one  of  arsenious  acid.§ 

The  methods  proposed  for  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic,  are, 
1.  The  application  of  certain  re-agents  or  tests  to  its  solution,  and 
\ 

• * Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  351.  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 
gister, vol.  5,  part  2,  p.  112.  Some  systematic  writers  assert  that  arsenic  is  in- 
noxious to  horses,  but  certainly  the  above  facts  contradict  this  opinion. 

t Annals,  vol.  4,  p.  132.  Klaproth  suggests  that  the  cold  of  winter  may  produce 
some  modifications  in  the  latter  projxtrtions. 

J The  experiments  of  Fischer  led  him  to  the  result,  that  white  oxide  of  arsenic  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  that  it  must  be  changed  into  an  acid  by  combining  with  a 
greater  portion  of  oxygen,  before  this  can  take  place.  Mr.  Richard  Phillips  has, 
however,  fully  shown  the  incorrectness  of  this  opinion. — Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol. 
7,  p.  33,  and  vol.  8,  p.  152. 

$ Brandc,  p.  264. 
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3.  Its  redaction  to  a metallic  state.  Of  the  first  class,  the  following  : 
may  be  mentioned. 

(a)  Lime  water.  This  gives  a fine  white  precipitate,  with  arseniou>  . 
acid,  of  arsenite  of  lime,  soluble  however  in  an  excess  of  the  arsenious  >| 
solution.  Among  the  Germans,  it  appears  to  be  a favourite  lest.  ., 
Jaeger  recommends  that  it  should  be  used  recently  prepared  and  hot.  . 
He  found  it  sufficiently  delicate  to  precipitate  one  thirteenth  of  a grain  i 
of  arsenic  when  dissolved  in  one  hundred  grains  of  water,  or  one 
fortieth  in  fifty  grains-* 

( b ) Ammoniaret  of  copper  has  also  been  recommended  by  German » 
chemists  as  a very  delicate  test.  In  the  state  of  saturated  solution,  it  i 
strikes  an  evident  green  colour  with  a solution  of  the  white  ojeide, , 
containing  one  five  hundredth  of  a grain  dissolved  in  fifty  grains  of  i 
water,  f Orfila,  who  in  his  work  calls  it  the  sulphate  of  ammoniacal  l 
copper,  observes,  that  this  test,  of  all  those  furnished  by  copper,  de-- 
serves  the  preference,  on  account  of  its  extreme  sensibility.  It  must; 
however  be  noticed,  he  adds,  that  if  this  sulphate  of  ammoniacal  copper 
be  much  concentrated,  the  precipitation  will  not  take  place.  J 

An  objection  of  importance  has  however  been  pointed  out  by  Rose; 
against  it.  If  any  of  the  fluids  to  be  operated  on  contain  tannin,  as - 
tea  for  example,  this  re-agent  will  produce  no  effect. § This  is  evi- • 
dently  calculated  to  weaken  its  value. 

(c)  Scheele:s  green  is  another  test  derived  from  the  application  of  a ; 
salt  of  copper  to  the  arsenious  acid.  It  is  so  named  from  its  discoverer. 
In  his  Chemical  Essays,  he  directs  that  a certain  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  copper  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  that  this  solution  be  aided  by 
beat.  The  same  quantity  of  the  potash  of  commerce,  and  a less  por- 
tion of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  are  then  to  be  dissolved,  in  another 
vessel,  in  water.  The  latter  solution  is  to  be  strained  through  linen, , 
and  a small  quantity  of  it  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  dissolved  1 
sulphate  of  copper.  A beautiful  grass-green  precipitate  is  deposited, , 
which  on  being  washed  and  dried,  forms  the  paint  in  question.  || 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  84.  Lime-water  enters  into  the 
processes  recommended  by  Rose  and  Fischer. — See  Orflla,  vol.  1,  p.  135  and  136. 
t Jaeger.  J Orfila,  vol.  1,  p,  106.  § Jaeger. 

11  Murray’s  Chemistry,  vol.  S.  p.  356.  “ To  a little  of  the  arsenical  solution  adfl  i 
a single  drop  of  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  f 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  presence  of  arsenic  will  be  manifested  by  a yellowish-green  i 
precipitate.”  (Henry,  vol.  2,  p.  270.)  “Arsenite  of  copper,  called  Scheele's  green,  . 
is  prepared  by  the  old  prescription  of  mixing  a solution  of  two  parts  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  44  of  water,  with  a solution  of  two  parts  of  potash  of  commerce,  and  oDe 
of  arsenious  acid,  also  in  44  of  water.”  (Ure,  Art.  Copper.)  “ To  the  solution  of 
arsenic,  add  a drop  of  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  and  then  a drop  or  two  - 
of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  An  apple-green  precipitate  indicates  arsenic.”' 
(Brande,  p.  270.)  I add  these  formulae,  because  it  has  been  denied  that  Scheele’*  • 
green  is  ever  obtained  by  using  the  subcarbonate  of  potash.  Pure  or  caustic  potash, 
it  is  asserted,  is  necessary.  The  quotations  now  made  evidently  disprove  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion  ; but  it  must  be  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  a solution  of 
pure  potash  is  best  calculated  to  produce  the  characteristic  appearance. — See  Henry, 
vol.  2.  p.  270. 
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Dr.  Bosto'ck  lias  examined  this  test  with  considerable  attention. 
He  recommends  the  following  proportions : white  oxide  of  arsenic  one 
part,  potash  three  parts,  and  sulphate  of  copper  five  parts,  as  best 
: calculated  to  produce  the  required  appearance ; and  in  order  to  dis- 
i cover  the  degree  of  minuteness  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  carried, 
j he  dissolved  one  fortieth  of  a grain  of  arsenic  in  sixty  grains  of  water, 
i forming  one  two-thousand  four-hundredth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
i fluid  ; the  proportion  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper  was  then  added, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  green  was  perfectly  obvious. 

It  deserves  mention  also,  that  if  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash 
be  added  to  each  other,  without  the  arsenic,  a delicate  sky-blue  is  pro- 
duced, instead  of  the  grtiss-green  precipitate. 

In  commenting  on  this  test,  Dr.  Bostock  remarks,  that  we  should 
always  view  the  fluid  by  reflected,  and  not  by  transmitted  light,  and 
that  when  we  come  to  minute  experiments,  they  should  be  examined 
by  day-light.”  By  the  light  of  a candle,”  he  adds,  “ it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  delicate  shades  of  blue  and  green  ; and  a weak 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  without  any  addition,  when  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  window,  frequently  presents  a greenish  tinge. 
Coloured  fluids  are  best  seen  by  placing  a sheet  of  white  paper  behind 
the  glasses  in  which  they  are  contained.”* 

The  value  of  this  re-agent  was  very  generally  acknowledged  until 
the  occurrence  of  a trial  for  poisoning,  in  Cornwall,  in  1817.  The 
particulars  of  this  case  are  detailed  below. f And  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  here,  that  a physician,  (Dr.  Neale,)  swore,  that  on  adding 
the  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash  to  a decoction  of  onions,  he  found 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  169. 

t Robert  Saw/e  Donnal,  surgeon,  of  Falmouth,  was  tried  at  Launceston,  in  Lent 
assizes,  1817,  for  poisoning  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Downing,  his  mother-in-law,  and  also  of 
Falmouth.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Mrs.  Downing  had  breakfasted  and  dined 
at  the  prisoner’s  house  in  October,  and  returned  home  very  ill,  retching  and  vomiting, 
with  a very  violent  cramp  ; and  she  continued  so  three  or  four  days  after.  On  the 
3d  of  November,  she  was  prevailed  on,  after  much  persuasion,  to  drink  tea  with  him 
again.  She  was  then  in  perfect  health,  and  had  just  come  out  .of  church.  Cocoa 
was  provided  for  her,  and  whilst  drinking  part  of  the  second  cup,  she  was  taken  very 
sick.  She  was  soon  after  put  to  bed,  and  died  about  eight  o’clock  next  morning. 
Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  a physician  of  Falmouth,  was  called  to  visit  the  deceased  on 
the  3d  of  November.  He  found  her  very  drowsy,  and  her  pulse  fluttering.  The 
prisoner  considered  the  disease  as  cholera  morbus,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
cholera  morbus  would  not  produce  death  in  less  than  two  or  three  days.  On  dissec- 
tion, the  stomach  was  found  inflamed  and  soft,  and  its  contents,  when  tested  by  the 
sulphate  of  copper  and  the  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver,  gave  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  arsenic.  On  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  several  physicians  deposed 
that  the  symptoms  stated  resembled  those  of  cholera  morbus,  and  also  that  this  dis- 
ease frequently  destroyed  the  patient  in  24  hours.  Dr.  Neale  swore  that  he  had 
tried  the  above  tests  on  a decoction  of  onions,  (the  deceased  had  eaten  onions  on  the 
day  when  she  died,)  and  found  both  the  green  and  yellow  precipitates  which  they 
yield  when  applied  to  arsenic. 

These  were  the  leading  medical  facts  elicited  on  the  trial,  although  there  was 
some  circumstantial  evidence  leaning  against  the  prisoner.  He  was  acquitted. — 
[I  have  derived  this  statement  principally  from  English  newspapers  of  the  above 
date.] 
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a green  precipitate  produced,  resembling  that  caused  by  arsenic  in 
combination  with  them.  Subsequent  experiments  by  other  persons 
have  however  hardly  confirmed  his  assertion  in  its  full  extent,  but 
.they  have  left  a degree  of  uncertainty  sufficient  to  injure  its  character 
in  a material  manner. 

Dr.  Paris  asserts,  that,  from  a fair  and  appropriate  series  of  experi- 
ments, he  has  satisfactorily  established,  that  the  above  opinion  was ' 
grounded  on  an  optical  fallacy,  arising  from  the  blue  precipitate 
assuming  a green  colour,  irt  consequence  of  having  been  viewed 
through  a yellow  medium.  As  for  example,  “ a few  drops  of  a solu-  - 
tion  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash  were  added  to  the  decoction  of  onions  s 
— its  colour  deepened  to  a reddish  yellow ; the  sulphate  of  copper: 
was  then  applied,  when  a precipitate  fell  down,  which  was  deemed  to  j 
be  of  a vivid  green  hue ; 'but,  on  pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquid,  . 
and  transferring  the  precipitate  on  white  paper,  it  assumed  a blue:: 
colour,  without  the  least  tinge  of  green.”*  He  adds,  that  the  yellow  > 
colour  imparted  to  the  liquid  by  the  alkali,  will  generally  take  place, 
on  adding  it  to  the  infusions  of  vegetable  substances. 

Mr.  Marshall,  of  London,  performed  several  experiments  with  the 
decoction  of  onions,  but  the  agent  applied  by  him  was  somewhat : 
different,  being  the  ammoniaco-sulphate  of  copper.  The  filtered 
liquor  of  the  decoction  was  tested  with  this  salt,  and  it  caused  a very\ 
slight  hue  of  green;  on  adding  twelve  drops  more,  a permanent: 
transparent  grass-green  colour  was  produced,  but  no  cloud  or  preci- 
pitate could  be  perceived.  When  an  equal  quantity  of  the  decoction  i 
and  distilled  water  was  tested  in  the  same  way,  the  tint  of  grass-green 
still  occurred,  but  it  was  not  so  strong  ; and  finally,  when  two  drachms  > 
of  the  decoction  were  diluted  with  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  no 
visible  alteration  was  induced  by  the  application  of  the  sulphate. f 

The  distinction  which  Mr.  Marshall  draws  between  the  onions  and : 
arsenic,  is,  that  with  the  former,  the  green  colour  only  is  produced 
without  any  precipitate,  while,  with  the  latter,  a very  palpable  sedi- 
ment is  caused.  Unfortunately,  however,  even  this  will  not  answer. 
“ A very  dilute  solution  of  arsenic  produces  no  precipitate  with  the test ; 
and  again,  a decoction  of  onions,  or  other  mucilaginous  vegetable, 
prevents  the  production  of  a precipitate,  when  it  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place. ”1 


* Paris’ Pharmacologia,  p.  215.  These  experiments  should  all  be  made  on  a 
piece  of  writing  paper,  and  not  in  a glass. 

t' Marshall  on  Arsenic,  p.  152.  These  experiments  account  for  the  discrepancy  ) 
noticed  between  some  trials  made  in  this  stale  in  1818,  in  consequence  of  the  noted 
Kesler  case.  Dr.  M Neven  addad  the  sulphate  of  copper  to  the  expressed  juice 
of  onions,  and  immediately  the  whole  turned  of  a beautiful  green.  Dr.  Low  bruised 
and  macerated  an  onion  in  distilled  water,  but  the  addition  of  the  sulphate  produced « 
no  change  in  the  colour.  The  one  was  evidently  stronger  than  the  other. 

J Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1 3,  p.  519.  It  would  seem,  by  Hr. 
Porter's  experiments,  that  coll'ee  added  to  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  car- 
bonate of  potash,  without  arsenic,  also  produces  a green  precipitate.  (Silliman* 
Journal,  vol.  3.  p.355.)  But  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  already 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  importance  of  the  test  in  question  is  greatly 
impaired  by  these  circumstances.  It  should  only  be  used  as  an  ad- 
junct toother  and  more  decisive  ones.* * 

(d)  A solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water,  freshly  prepared, 
is  also  a very  delicate  re-agent,  and  throws  down  the  arsenic  in  a 
golden  yellow  precipitate. f So  minute  indeed  is  the  operation  of  this 
substance,  that  Mr.  Children  found  it  to  give  a decided  yellow  colour 
to  an  ounce-measure  of  distilled  water,  containing  only  one  drop  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  equal  to  of  a grain  of  the 
solid  acid,  or  about  3-^th  of  the  whole  weight  of  solution.*  Jaeger 
states,  that  he  detected  the  arsenic  in  the  same  manner,  in  a solution 
which  contained  the  -j^g-th  part  of  a grain  of  absolute  weight,  and  in 
which  it  bore  the  proportion  to  the  water  of  one  to  50,000  or  60, 000. § 
There  are,  however,  some  results  affecting  this  test  which  deserve 
mention ; and  one  of  these  is  the  fact  noticed  by  Mr.  Children,  that 
two  or  three  drops  of  phosphate  of  soda  added  to  the  arsenical  solu- 
tion, prevented  the  action  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. ||  Should, 
therefore,  this  substance  be  contained  jn  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines,  it  would  necessarily  counteract  the  expected  effect. 

Another  circumstance  is  indicated  by  Dr.  Bostock,  who,  however, 
examined  the  test  in  a modified  form.  He  used  an  alkaline  hydro- 
snlphuret,  (of  potash)  in  his  experiments.  Ten  drops  of  a strong  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphuret  were  diffused  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  to  this, 
four  drops  of  a saturated  arsenical  solution  were  added.  Irnmedi- 


noticed,  of  viewing  it  through  a glass,  and  not  on  a piece  of  writing-paper — by 
transmitted,  and  not  by  reflected  light. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  vol.  5,  p.  307. 

* It  will  greatly  tend  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  suspected  substance,  if  we 
follow  up,  as  it  were,  some  of  the  precipitates  with  other  tests,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  characteristic  effects  are  produced.  Thus,  for  example — “ Take  the  arsenite  of 
copper,  wash  it  well,  and  then  add  sulphuretted  hydrogen  wateT,  the  colour  will 
change  to  a brownish  red.  Ferroprussiate  of  potash  changes  it  to  a blood-red ; 
nitrate  of  silver  converts  it  to  a yellow  arsenite  of  silver.  Finally,  reduce  the  preci- 
pitate.” Ure,  Art.  Arsenious  Acid. 

t On  this  point  the  following  quotations  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
chemists.  “ If  water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  added  to  a solution 
of  arsenious  acid,  a golden-yellow  sediment  will  fall  down.”  (Henry’s  Chemistry, 
vol.  2,  p.  270.)  “ Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and  hydro-sulphuretted  water,  preci- 
pitate a golden  sulphuret  of  arsenic.”  (Ure,  Art.  Arsenious  Acid.)  “ Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  and  hydro-sulphurated  water  throw  down  the  drsenious  acid  in  a yellow 
golden  precipitate .”  (Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  104.) — Now,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chil- 
dren observes,  “ If  a current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  into  fluid  containing 
arsenious  acid,  it  will  occasion  the  appearance  of  a fine  lemon-colour  through  the 
liquid.”  (Annals,  New  Series,  vol.  1,  p.  142.)  And  Mr.  R.  Phillips  say»,  *•'  The 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  added  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  arsenic,  produces  a yellow-coloured  solution,  without  any  precipitate.”  (Annals, 
New  Series,  vol.  1 , p.  227.)  Is  this  discrepancy  as  to  precipitate  or  no  precipitate, 
owing  to  the  minute  quantities  of  each  used  by  the  latter  chemists  ? 

J Annals,  New  Series,  vol.  1,  p.  143. 

4 Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg;  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  65. 

||  Annals,  New  Series,  vol.  1,  p.  143.  A very  little  dilute  (pure)  acetic  acid, 
however,  immediately  produces  the  yellow  colour. 
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ately,  an  orange-coloured  cream  formed  itself  at  the  surface  of  the 
fluid,  which,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  had  nearly  subsided 
leaving  a precipitate  of  the  same  colour  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
Other  substances  were  now  added  to  the  solution  of  the  sulphuret, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  two  of  them  deserves  notice.  A drop  of 
sulphuric  acid  caused  the  whole  to  assume  a light  milky  appearance, 
and  after  some  time,  a delicate  yellow  precipitate  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  fluid,  and  coated  the  sides  of  the  glass.  The  same  experiment 
was  performed  with  a saturated  solution  of  tartarized  antimony ; it 
required  a larger  quantity  of  it  to  produce  the  same  effect,  but  by  the 
addition  of  ten  drops,  the  appearances  that  presented  themselves  were 
very  similar  to  those  where  the  arsenical  solution  had  been  employed, 
as  the  precipitate  rose  to  the  surface  and  assumed  a deep-orange  hue. 
He  adds,  that  as  to  the  first,  (the  sulphuric  acid)  a sufficiently  clear 
distinction  is  afforded  by  the  colour  of  the  substances,  as  the  sulphur 
preserves  its  peculiar  light  yellow,  while  the  arsenic  presents  a deep 
shade  of  orange  ; but,  between  the  hydro- sulphurets  of  arsenic  and  of 
antimony,  there  is  greater  difficulty  of  discrimination,  since  the  colour 
of  the  pr  ecipitate,  and  the  mode  of  its  formation,  are  very  similar.* 
The  only  variation  was,  that  more  of  antimony  was  required  to  pro- 
duce the  effect,  than  of  arsenic. 

These  results  certainly  prove  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  not  a 
test  to  be  solely  depended  on,  but  they  are  also  very  far  from  impair- 
ing its  general  value. — We  shall  hereafter  indicate  means  by  which 
all  doubts  as  to  the  presence  of  antimony  can  be  obviated,  while  the 
application  of  tests,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  to  other  portions  of  the 
suspected  substance,  will  suffice  to  corroborate  the  deduction  drawn 
from  its  effects.  Chemists  certainly  ought  never  to  neglect  employing 
it,  since  it  will  detect  arsenic  under  circumstances  when  the  other 
tests  are  nugatory  or  deceitful.f 

An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  preferable  form  of  applying  this  test,  and  it  should  be 
preferred  to  a solution  of  an  hydro-sulphuret,  or  to  passing  the  gas 
itself  through  the  suspected  substance. I 

(e)  The  nitrate  of  silver  was  proposed  by  Mr.  JosephTIumein  1809, 
as  a test,  and  his  directions  for  applying  it  are  as  follow  : “ Into  a 


■*  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  167.  Orfila  observes,  that  the 
hydro-sulphurets  do  not  in  any  manner  disturb  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  at 
least  until  a few  drops  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be  added  to  the  mixture.  In  this 
case,  the  same  golden-yellow  precipitate  is  obtained  as  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  them  and  the  liver  of  sulphur,  which  is  a 
hvdrogehated  sulphuret  of  potash,  and  gives  in  small  quantity  a white,  and  in  large, 
a yellow  precipitate,  but  it  never  acquires  the  beautiful  gold-yellow  colour  in  ques- 
tion.— Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  101-105 

+ See  the  subsequent  table  of  its  effects  on  mixtures  of  arsenic  with  various  arti- 
cles of  food  or  drink. 

+ Wendland,  a chemist  at  Berlin,  has  recommended  the  hydro-xulphwet  of  am- 
monia as  superior  to  the  other  alkaline  hydro-sulphurets.  On  adding  a few  drops 

of  nitric  acid  to  its  mixture  with  arsenic,  the  yellow  precipitate  falls  down.— Marc, 

p.  90.  See,  however,  Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  10-1. 
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clear  Florence  oil-flask,  introduce  two  or  three  grains  of  any  powder 
suspected  to  be  arsenic  ; add  not  less  than  eight  ounce  measures  of 
either  rain  or  distilled  water,  and  heat  this  gradually  over  a lamp,  or  a 
clear  coal-fire,  till  the  Solution  begins  to  boil.  Then,  while  it  boils, 
frequently  shake  the  flask,  which  may  be  readily  done  by  wrapping  a 
piece  of  leather  round  its  neck  or  putting  a glove  upon  the  hand.  To 
the  hot  solution,  add  a grain  or  two  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  agitating  the  whole  to  make  the  mixture  uniform.  In  the  next 
place,  pour  into  an  ounce  phial  or  a small  wine-glass  about  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  this  solution,  and  present  to  the  mere  surface  of  the  fluid, 
a stick  of  dry  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic.  If  there  be  any 
arsenic  present,  a beautiful  yellow  precipitate  will  instantly  appear, 
which  will  proceed  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  nitrate  with  the 
fluid,  and  settle  towards  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a flocculent  and 
copious  precipitate.”* 

This  is  evidently  a convenient  and  striking  test,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  its  utility  is  impaired  by  many  serious  objections.-!  It 
has  been  attempted  from  time  to  time  to  obviate  these,  and  to  render 
the  proof  infallible,  but  not  with  perfect  success.  As  the  progress  of 
improvement  with  respect  to  it  is  curious,  and  particularly  as  it  behoves 
every  medical  jurist  thoroughly  to  understand  this  subject,  I shall 
state  the  various  modifications  in  their  order. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  cases  of  poisoning  occur  more  frequently  from 
arsenious  acid  simply,  than  from  arsenite  of  potash,  (Fowler’s  solu- 
tion) ; and  hence  the  test  should  be  applicable  to  a solution  of  the 
former  substance.  Now,  according  to  Dr.  Marcet,  arsenious  acid 
alone  will  not  decompose  the  nitrate  of  silver,  while  it  is  well  known 
■that  the  pure  fixed  alkalies  produce  that  effect.!  To  avoid  the  con- 
fusion which  might  arise  from  the  latter  circumstance,  Dr.  Marcet 
•suggested  the  superior  advantages  that  would  attend  the  use  of  am- 
monia. This  alkali,  when  added  singly,  does  not  decompose  the  nitrate 
.of  silver. 

The  following  mode  of  applying  the  test,  thus  modified,  has  been 
■ published  by  Dr.  Roget,  as  the  direction  of  Dr.  Marcet : “ Let  the 


* Henry’s  Chemistry,  vol.  2,  p.  272. 

t The  60th  part  of  a grain  may  be  recognized  in  two  ounces  of  water,  by  means 
9f  this test. 

The  arsenite  of  silver,  which  is  the  substance  thus  produced,  is  of  an  orpiment- 
yellow  colour  when  first  formed  ; but  if  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  in  an  open 
vessel,  it  .gradually  becomes  brown,  and  it  has  this  colour  when  dry.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  die  silver  is  reduced,  and  the  arsenic  is  totally  dis- 
sipated.— Marcet.  Annals,  vol.  3,  p.236. 

$ I mention  this  on  the  authority  Of  Marcet  and  Paris,  (see  Pharmacol,  p.  219) 
•although  Orhla  states  expressly,  that  the  “ nitrate  of  silver  is  immediately  precipi- 
tated by  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  and  the  precipitate,  which  is  of  a yellow 
colour,  grows  black  on  exposure  to  light.”  (Oriila,  vol.  I,  p.  105.)  See  also  the 
results  obtained  by  the  editors  of  the  London  Med.  Repository,  where  this  test 
detected  arsenious  acid,  although  its  quantity,  dissolved  in  twelve  drachms  of  water, 
did  not  amount  to  one  sixty-fourth  of  a grain.  Vol.  6,  p.  343. 
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fluid  suspected  to  contain  arsenic  be  filtered — let  the  end  of  a glw* 
rod.  wetted  with  a solution  of  pure  ammonia,  be  brought  into 
contact  with  this  fluid,  and  let  a clean  rod,  similarly  wetted  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  mixture. 
If  the  minutest  quantity  of  arsenic  be  present,  a precipitate,  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  will  appear  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  will  readily 
subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.”*  This  was  so  efficient  as  to  show 
the  presence  of  arsenic  when  the  fluid  examined  contained  only  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousandth  part  of  a grain. f 

2.  A student  at  Guy’s  Hospital  suggested  to  Dr.  Marcet,  that  when 
nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  a solution  containing  an  alkaline  phosphate, 
a yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  similar  in  appearance  to  arsenite 
of  silver  ; hence  an  ambiguity  might  readily  occur  in  suspected  cases, 
as  an  alkaline  phosphate  might  be  present  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach. 
This  fact  induced  Dr.  Marcet  to  examine  the  subject  anew.  He  found 
the  shades  of  colour  in  the  two  salts  not  quite  alike,  yet  sufficiently 
resembling  each  other,  to  render  the  test  a dubious  one  in  judicial 
cases.!};  Mr.  Richard  Phillips  made  several  experiments  on  it,  and 
repeatedly  obtained,  without  any  regard  as  to  proportions  in  either 
case,  precipitates  of  arsenite  and  phosphate  of  silver,  resembling. each 
other  so  perfectly,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  distinguish  them.§ 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulty  thus  discovered,  and  still  to  render 
the  test  available.  Dr.  Paris  proposes  the  following  method  : " Instead 
of  conducting  the  experiment  in  glasses,  drop  the  suspected  liquor  on 
a piece  of  white  paper,  making  a broad  line  with  it.  Along  this  line, 
a stick  of  lunar  caustic  is  to  be  slowly  drawn,  when  a streak  is  pro- 
duced of  a colour  resembling  that  known  by  the  name  of  Indian 
Yellow  ; and  this  is  alike  obtained  by  the  presence  of  arsenic  and  of 
phosphoric  salts — but  the  one  from  arsenic  is  rough,  curdy,  and  floc- 
culent,  as  if  effected  by  a crayon;  that  from  a phosphate,  homogeneous 
and  uniform,  resembling  a watercolour  laid  smoothly  on  with  a brush. 
A more  important  and  distinctive  peculiarity  soon  succeeds — for  in 
less  than  two  minutes,  the  phosphoric  yellow  fades  into  a sad  green, 
and  becomes  gradually  darker,  and  ultimately  quite  black;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  arsenical  yellow  remains  permanent,  or  nearly  so, 
for  some  time,  when  it  becomes  brown.  In  performing  this  experi- 


* Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  2,  p.  157,  160.  The  utility  of  applying 
the  test  in  this  way  is  evident,  from  the  fact,  that  an  excess  of  ammonia  re-dissolves 
the  precipitate. 

t “ When  the  solution  contained  only  the  25,000th  part  of  a grain  of  arsenic,  the 
precipitate  was  of  a bright  yellow.  It  was  still  distinctly  yellow,  when  the  quantity 
of  arsenic  was  reduced  by  dilution  to  one  50,000th  of  a grain.  When  further  di- 
luted, the  yellowness  grew  less  and  less  discernible,  and  the  precipitate  appeared  of 
a light  blue.  It  retained  this  colour  until  its  quantity  became  too  minute  for  obser- 
vation. A bluish  cloud  was,  however,  distinctly  visible,  when  the  fluid  examined 
contained  only  the  250,000th  part  of  a grain  of  arsenic.” — Roget,  in  Medico-Chirurg. 
Transactions,  vol.  2,  p.  160. 

J Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  6,  p.  663. 

. § Annals,  vol.  8,  p.  152.  Ditto,  New  Series,  vol.  1,  p.  142. 
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merit,  the  sunshine  should  be  avoided,  or  the  transition  of  the  colour 
will  take  place  too  rapidly,”* * * §  Mr.  Thomson  observes,  that  this  result 
will  be  rendered  more  satisfactory,  by  brushing  the  streak  lightly 
over  with  liquid  ammonia  immediately  after  the  application  of  the 
caustic,  when  if  arsenic  be  present,  a bright  queen’s  yellow  is  pro- 
duced, which  remains  permanent,  for  nearly  an  hour  ; but  that  when 
the  lunar  caustic  produces  a white-yellow  before  the  arsenic  is  applied, 
we  may  infer  the  presence  of  some  alkaline  phosphate,  rather  than 
that  of  arsenic. f 

Mr.  Hume  has,  however,  formed  a triple  compound,  the  annnoniaco - 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  obviates  two  difficulties,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  means  of  analysis.  It  avoids  the  danger  of 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  which  might  re-dissolve  the  yellow  precipitate, 
and  it  does  not  affect  in  the  least  the  phosphate  of  soda.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  formula  for  its  preparation  : “ Dissolve  ten  grains  of  lunar 
caustic  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water;  to  this  add,  guttalim, 
liquid  ammonia,  until  a precipitate  is  formed  ; continue  cautiously  to 
add  the  ammonia,  repeatedly  agitating  the  mixture,  until  the  preci- 
pitate is  nearly  re-dissolved.”  The  object  of  allowing  a small  portion 
"to  remain  undissolved,  is  to  guard  against  an  excess  of  ammonia. 
Whenever  the  lest  is  used,  the  liquid  to  which  it  is  added  ought  to  be 
quite  cold. | 

3.  Dr.  Paris  mentions  another  objection  to  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  is,  that  it  produces  such  copious  and  flocculent  precipi- 
tates with  the  muriates,  as  to  overcome  every  indication  which  the 
presence  of  arsenic  would  otherwise  afford.  § Dr.  Marcet  proposes  to 
obviate  this  difficulty  by  adding  diluted  nitric  acid  to  the  fluid,  and 
then  cautiously  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver  until  the  precipitate  ceases. 
In  this  way,  the  muriate  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble,  immediately  re- 
sumes its  peculiar  density  and  whiteness,  while  the  arsenic,  if  it  be 
present,  will  remain  in  solution,  and  may  be  rendered  evident  by  the 
effusion  of  ammonia,  which  will  instantly  produce  the  yellow  precipi- 
tate in  its  characteristic  form.||  Dr.  Paris,  however,  objects  to  this, 
that  the  yellow  precipitate  thus  produced,  is  not  always  permanent, 
since  it  is  soluble  in  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  formed  during  the  process  ; 
and  he  recommends  that  we  should  give  the  nitrate  of  silver  its  full 
power  of  precipitation,  and  then  submit  the  mixed  precipitate  to  a 
low  heat  in  a glass  tube,  when  the  arsenious  acid  will  be  immediately 
separated  by  sublimation.  He  recommends  this  process  also  in  cases 
where  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  as  milk,  broth,  or  wit\e,  are 
mixed  with  the  suspected  fluid. Of  this,  however,  I shall  speak 
hereafter. 


* Annals,  vol.  10,  p.  60. 

+ Paris'  Pharmacologia,  p.  213.  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  8,  p.  178. 

t Paris’  Pharmacologia,  p.  214.  Marshall,  p.  99. 

§ Mr.  Sylvester  was,  I believe,  the  author  of  this  objection.— See  his  paper  on 
the  detection  of  metallic  poisons,  copied  from  Nicholson,  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory, 
vol.  4,  p.  450. 

||  Marcet  i*  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  3,  p.  346. 

H Paris’  Pharmacologia,  p.214. 
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4.  The  last  objection  to  the  correctness  of  this  test  has  been  already 
noticed,  as  occurring  on  a trial  for  poisoning.  A decoction  of  onions, 
however,  when  treated  with  the  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver,  presents 
no  -precipitate,  and  the  colour,  which  at  first  is  a reddish  yellow,  gra- 
dually changes  to  a deep  red.* *  But  the  same  objections  which  I 
mentioned  when  noticing  the  arnmoniaco-sulphate  of  copper,  are  also 
urged  against  the  infallibility  of  this  result.f 

I am  apprehensive  that  all  these  objections  go  far  to  weaken  the 
value  of  the  test  under  notice.  But  1 would, notwithstanding,  always 
have  it  applied  in  the  form  of  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver,  and  princi- 
pally for  this  reason,  that  it  will  furnish  us  with  a copious  precipjtate, 
ready  for  any  further  experiments  that  we  may  require  to  perform.  J 
These  are  the  tests  that  have  attracted  most  attention.  Others,  how- 
ever, have  been  lately  proposed,  which  it  is  proper  briefly  to  mention. 

(f)  Iodine  is  recommended  by  Brugnatelli  to  be  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  “ Take  a little  recent  wheat-starch,  add  to  it  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  iodine  to  give  it  a blue  oolour;  mix  a little  of  this  blue 
matter  with  water,  so  as  to  have  a blue-coloured  liquid.  If  into  this 
liquid  a few  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid  be  put,  the 
blue  colour  is  immediately  changed  to  a reddish-brown,  and  is  gra- 
dually dissipated  entirely.  If  a few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be  now 
added,  the  blue  colour  is  again  restored*.”§  This  is  said  to  have  failed 
in  the  hands  of  succeeding  experimenters. || 

(g)  It  has  lately  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Smithson,  that  the  fusion 
of  arsenic,  or  any  of  its  compounds,  with  nitrate  of  potash,  will  give  us 
a result,  (arseniate  of  potash)  that  is  well  calculated  to  detect  the  most 
minute  portions  of  poison.  On  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
brick-red  precipitate  is  formed  in  a very  large  proportionable  quantity. H 

(h)  The  chromate  of  potash.  This  substance  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  as  a test  of  arsenic.  His  direction  is, 
to  add  a few  drops  of  it  to  the  filtered  solution,  or  to  a grain  of  white 
arsenic  in  substance,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  a bright  grass-green 


* Marshall,  p.  150. 

t It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  reviewer  in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 
has  not  favoured  us  with  the  experiments  on  which  he  founded  these  statements.  I 
venture,  however,  from  pie  ability  displayed  in  this  work  on  subjects  relating  to 
medical  jurisprudence,  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  its  assertions.  It  is  another 
question  whether,  in  judicial  investigations,  we  should  attach  much  importance  to 
the  fact ’under  consideration.  The  judge,  on  the  trial  of  Donnal,  very  justly  re- 
marked “ that  the  onion  liquor  was  always  thrown  away,  and  the  vegetable  itself 
only  used”  And  the  emetic  and  cathartic  effects  of  a poison  would  certainly  remove 
all  marks  of  their  presence,  even  if  they  had  been  eaten.  ; 

* professor  Dana,  of  Dartmouth  college,  has  recommended  a mode  of  applying 
this  test  which  deserves  mention.  Four  a few  drops  of  nunc  acid  over  the  sus- 
nected  substance:  evaporate  to  dryness  by  a gentle  heat— repeat  this,  and  the 
™ic  will  be  converted  into  arsenic  acid.  If  the  substance  has  previously  given  a 

*LUow  precipitate  with  Marcefs  test,  and  now  on  dissolving  the  arsenic  acid  gives  a 
\ rich-red  with  it,  we  hare  certainly  a strong  testimony  as  it  respects  the  nature  of 
the  mineral.— New-England  Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  133. 

$ Annals,  vol.  10,  p.  151,  11  London  Med.  Repository,  rol.  8,  r-  K»e* 

H Annals,  New  Series,  vol.  4,  p.  127. 
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colour  will  be  produced.  The  rationale  of  this  experiment  is,  that  the 
arsenious  acid  attracts  oxygen  from  the  chromic  acid,  which  is  thus 
converted  into  a green  oxyd  and  precipitates,  while  the  alkali  unites 
with  the  arsenic  acid.'  By  this  means.  Dr.  Cooper  says  that  a twen- 
tieth part  of  a grain,  whether  in  powder  or  solution,  can  be  detected. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  Dr.  Cooper  was  offering  this  as  a test, 
Dr.  Porter,  a graduate  of  Yale  College,  without  a knowledge  of  his 
publication,  should  have  obtained  results  with  it,  that  apparently  inva- 
lidate several  of  those  already  stated. 

When  the  chromate  was  substituted  for  arsenic  in  the  production  of 
Seheele’s  green,  a precipitate  was  thrown  down  which  was  not  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye  from  the  latter  -substance. 

When  Marcet’s  test  was  applied  to  a solution  of  chromate  of  potash, 
a yellow  precipitate  was  produced,  which,  “ when  placed  sid.e  by  side 
with  one  produced  by  arsenic,  could  not  be  distinguished  by  their  colour 
and  appearance.”f 

Dr.  Cooper  has  objected  to  the  correctness  of  most  of  these,  results, 
and  among  other  things  remarks,  that,  with  Marcel's  test,  a brown 
tinge  of  chromate  of  silver  will  be  produced. 

I am,  however,  far  from  considering  the  results'  of  D.  Porter  as  of 
great  importance,  and  adopt  on  this  point  the  words  ofDr.  Cooper,  “ As 
to  the  preparations  of  chrome,  they  are  so  very  unlikely  to  occasion  mis- 
chief, either  by  accident  or  design,  that  they  may  be  considered  quite 
out  of  the  question”  in  our  investigations  on  suspected  substances. | 

Further  experiments  are,  notwithstanding,  requisite,  to  determine 
the  value  of  this  salt  as  a test  of  arsenic  ; and  I would  suggest,  whether 
there  may  not  be  other  acids,  which,  like  the  arsenious,  possess  the 
power  of  deoxidating  the  chromic  acid. 

The  following  directions  require  attention  in  all  our  experiments 
with  tests.  1.  In  every  experiment  with  an  unknown  substance,  a cor- 
responding one  should  be  made  on  ingredients  of  a known  composi- 
tion. If,  for  example,  tl)e  operator  is  about  using  the  copper  or  the 
silver  test,  he  should  first  apply  it  to  a solution  prepared  by  himself, 
and  known  to  contain  arsenic.  He  will  thus  become  familiar  with  the 
expected  results.  2.  Never  commence  the  experiments  until  the 
tests,  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  are  in  readiness,  and  in  a perfect 
state.  § 3.  If  the  experiments  are  performed  in  glasses,  examine  them 

by  day-light,  and  view  them  by  reflected,  and  not  by  transmitted 
light.  A piece  of  paper  should  also  be  placed  behind  the  glasses.  4. 
It  will  be  proper  to  repeat  the  experiments  on  white  paper,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Paris;  or,  what  is  belter,  “ take  a pane  of  glass,  put  afew  drops 
of  the  clear  liquid  in  the  middle,  and  draw  lines  out  from  it  in  different 
directions.  To  one  of  these,  a particle  of  weak  ammoniacal  water 
being  applied,  the  weak  nitrate  of  silver  may  then  be  brushed  over  it 


* Cooper  s Tracts,  p.  444.  Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  159. 

t Silliman,  vol.  3,  p.  354.  Prof.  Silliman  seems,  to  sanction  the  correctness  of 
these  expeBimcnts. 

I Silliman,  vol,  4,  p.  159. 

k Bostoek,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  4.  p.  174. 
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with  a hair  pencil.  By  placing  the  glass  in  different  lights,  either 
over  white  paper,  or  obliquely  before  the  eye,  the  slightest  change  of 
tint  will  be  perceived.”  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  applied 
to  another  filament  of  the  drop,  and  so  on  with  all  the  tests.  This  is 
the  mode  practised  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  general  chemical  research,  and 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  detecting  small  quantities  of  a substance.* 

Of  the  second  class,  or  the  reduction  of  the  white  oxide  to  a metallic 
state,  the  following  must  be  mentioned. 

(a)  Its  reduction  with  the  black  flux.  Take  any  of  the  precipi- 
tates produced  by  either  of  the  foregoing  tests,  and  evaporate  it  to 
dryness  with  a gentle  heat,  or  take  the  suspected  powder,  if  it  has 
been  found  in  a solid  state,  and  “ mix  a portion  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  black  flux , (consisting  of  finely-powdered  charcoal  one  part, 
and  dry  carbonate  of  potash  two  parts,)  put  the  mixture  into  a thin 
glass  tube  hermetically  closed  at  one  end,  about  eight  inches  in  - 
length,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Should  any  of  the 
powder  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  it  must  be  carefully  brushed  off 
with  a feather,  so  that  the  inner  surface  of  its  upper  part  may  be  per- 
fectly clean  and  dry.  The  closed  end  of  the  tube,  by  way  of  secu- 
rity, may  be  thinly  coated  with  a mixture  of  pipe-clay  and  sand,  but 
this  operation  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  open  extremity  is 
to  be  loosely  plugged  with  a piece  of  paper/'f  The  coated  end  is  now 
to  be  heated  on  a chaffing-dish  of  red-hot  coals,  or,  it  may  be  heated 
red-hot  in  the  flame  of  a spirit-lamp,  or  we  may  urge  it  with  the  blow- 
pipe until  it  comes  to  that  state.  In  either  case,  if  arsenic  be  present, 
it  will  sublime,  and  form  a brilliant  metallic  crust,  resembling  steel, 
and  linir^gthe  upper  part  of  the  tube. 

This  mode  of  proving  the  presence  of  arsenic,  is  undoubtedly  most 
decisive  and  satisfactory,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that 
no  imperfection  should  attend  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  never  be  attempted  on  a suspected  sub-  - 
stance,  unless  the  operator  has  previously  performed  repeatedly  on 
what  he  knows  to  be  arsenic.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  appear- 
ance of  this  metal  in  very  minute  quantities.  Dr.  Paris  observes,  that, 
to  his  knowledge,  it  has  happened  to  a medical  person,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  chemical  address,  to  ascribe  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  that 
which  was  no  other  than  a film  of  very  finely-divided  charcoal,  J This 
advice,  then,  which  applies  to  all  the  chemical  proofs,  is 
emphatically  important  in  the  present  instance. 

2.  I should  next  recommend,  when  the  suspected  substance  is  small, 
that  this  experiment  be  not  attempted,  until  the  operator  has  applied 
all  the  tests  he  intends  to  use.  Let  the  precipitates  then  be  investi- 
gated in  this  way.  The  reasons  why  we  should  prefer  this  are,  that 


* Ure,  art.  Arsenious  Acid. 

t Paris’  Pharmacolog.  p.  210.  Dr.  Bostock,  however,  seems  to  be  of  opinioB, 
that  the  coating  of  pipe-clay  and  sand  should  not  be  omitted. — Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p 71. 

X Paris’  Pharmacologia,  p.  217. 
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the  tube  may  break  during  its  heating,  and  we  may  lose  a part  or  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  ot  the  preci- 
pitates will  increase  the  facility  of  examination.  But,  above  all,  I 
should  enforce  this  direction  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  reduction  of 
the  metal  in  this  way,  is  not  alone  a sufficient  proof.  I put  this 
observation  in  strong  language,  that  I may^be  distinctly  understood  ; 
and  I ask  those  chemists,  who  of  late  years  have  agitated  the  com- 
munity with  their  denunciations  against  tests,  whether  they  intend 
that  the  steel  lustred  coating  of  metallic  arsenic,  developed  by  the 
above  process,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  a criminal  guilty  ? The 
language  used  in  their  writings,  would  certainly  warrant  such  a deduc-  ' 
tion.  But  the  truth,  I apprehend,  is,  (and  it  has  not  been  explained 
with  sufficient  explicitness,)  that  the  reduction  of  the  metal  is  the  con- 
firmatory, the  decisive  proof ; because  the  previous  experiments  with 
tests,  have  indicated  the  presence  of  poison,  and  they  should  therefore 
precede  its  use. 

3.  Dr.  Bostock  remarks,  that  powdered  charcoal  added  to  the 
arsenic,  will  answer  every  purpose  required  in  this  process.  This, 
however,  is  probably  incorrect.  The  presence  of  potash  in  the  flux 
would  seem  to  be  very  essential,  since  it  immediately  forms  an  arsenitc 
of  potash,  and  thereby  fixes  the  arsenious  acid,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  volatilized  before  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable 
the  charcoal  to  decompose  it.* * 

4.  As  to  the  minuteness  of  this  proof.  Dr.  Bostock  observes,  that 
when  less  than  three-fourths  of  a grain  was  employed,  the  metallic 
coating  was  not  clearly  perceptible;  and,  from  a remark  of  Dr.  Black, 
he  concludes  that  that  chemist  considered  one  grain  as  the  smallest 
quantity  which  he  thought  capable  of  detection  by  this  process.f 
Later  experimenters,  however,  assert  that  they  have  obtained  satisfac- 
tory results  with  smaller  quantities.  Rose  states,  that  he  was  able  to 
detect  in  this  way  the  one-eighth  of  a grain,  mixed  with  animal  mat- 
ters.! And  Dr.  Gorham,  of  Harvard  University,  obtained  a distinct 
metallic  film  from  one-eighth  of  a grain.  § 

(6)  The  garlic  smell. — Take  a portion  of  the  suspected  substance,  and 
place  it  on  red-hot  charcoal,  or  a piece  of  red-hot  iron.  It  will  evapo- 
rate with  a white  smoke,  and  a peculiar  smell  resembling  garlic. 

This  is  an  uncertain  and  equivocal  test.  Phosphorus,  zinc,  and  anti- 
mony, under  the  same  circumstances,  burn  with  a similar  odour  ;||  and 
even  if  it  be  arsenic,  yet,  mixed  with  either  a vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stance, the  smoke  and  smell  arising  from  these  bodies  when  heated, 
will  altogether  prevent  us  from  detecting  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 


* Paris’  Pharmacolog.  p.  211. 

+ Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  5,  p.  170.  $ Ibid.  vol.  7,  p.  85. 

S See  a valuable  and  instructive  analysis,  by  Prof.  Gorham,  of  some  poisoned 
sugar,  in  the  New-England  Journal;  vol.  6,  p.  228. 

||  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  85.  Murray’s  Chemistry,  vol.  3, 
p.  358.  Ballard  denies  that  phosphorus  emits  a similar  odour  ; and  observes,  that 

* inc  may  always  be  detected  by  its  floeculentoxyd.  P.  895. 
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arsenic.  Dr.  Bostock  mixed  equal  parts  of  arsenic  and  flour,  and 
placed  them  on  iron  at  a low  red  heat,  but  the  suffocating  smoke 
arising  from  the  flour  could  alone  be  perceived.* 

There  is  also  some  discrepancy  among  chemists,  as  to  the  condition 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  this  garlic  smell.  Dr.  Henry  remarks, 
that  “ this  odour  is  not  produced  by  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  when 
heated,  without  the  addition  of  some  inflammable  ingredient.”  And 
he  adds,  “ the  absence  of  arsenic  must  not  therefore  be  inferred,  if  no 
smell  should  be  occasioned  by  laying  the  white  powder  on  a heated 
iron.”t  Murray  says,  “ if,  before  being  evaporated,  the  oxide  is  made 
into  a paste  with  oil,  it  will,  when  evaporating,  present  the  peculiar 
smell  resembling  that  of  garlic.”!  Orfila,  however,  and  others,  assert 
that  the  same  will  happen  if  it  be  thrown  upon  a plate  of  copper  or 
iron  previously  heated  to  redness,  and  makes  no  mention  of  an  inflam- 
mable,. ingredient.  § 

The  reason  of  this  diversity,  as  well  as  its  proper  explanation,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  but  lately  understood.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  two  experimenters,  that  arsenious  acid  possesses  no  alliaceous 
smell,  and  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  arsenic  volatilized  in  its  metallic, 
state.  If,  therefore,  the  arsenious  acid  yields  this  odour,  we  may  infer 
that  its  decomposition  has  taken  place,  and  this  is  of  course  facilitated 
by  its  projection  on  red-hot  charcoal,  or  by  heating  it  in  contact  with 
bodies  which  readily  unite  with  its  oxygen.  Dr.  Paris  found  that  the  - 
'garlic  smell  only  occurred  in  cases  of  its  projection  on  copper  in  a 
state  of  ignition,  but  if  heated  on  a plate  of  copper  by  a spirit-lamp  or 
blow-pipe,  no  odour  was  perceptible ; and  the  arsenious  acid  was 
dissipated  before  the  copper  could  acquire  a degree  of  temperature 
sufficient  to  deoxidize  it.  || 

By  properly  understanding  this  phenomena,  precautions  may  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  failure.  The  correct  course  undoubtedly  would 
be,  to  take  a portion  of  the  reduced  metal  obtained  by  process  a.  and 
project  it  on  red-hot  iron.  We  will  thus  be  furnished  with  the  acces- 
sary testimony  that  is  required,  if  it  be  arsenic. IT 

(c)  The  tombac  alloy. — “ Mix  the  suspected  substance  with  black 
flux,  as  in  experiment  a,  and  place  the  ?nixture  between  polished  plates 
of  copper — bind  them  tight  together  by  iron  wire,  and  expose  them  to  <s 
low  red  heat.  If  the  included  substance  contained  arsenic,  a silvery 
white  stain  will  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  copper,  which  is  an  alloy  of 
the  two  metals."** 


* Edin.Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  173.  Jaeger,  however,  says  he  wa 
sensible  of  the  garlic  smell  of  the  tenth  of  a grain  mixed  with  sugar! 

t Henry,  vol.  2,  p.  273.  J Murray,  vol.  3,  p.  357.  § Orlila,  vol.  1,  p.  103. 

II  Paris,  in  Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  342.  R.  Phillips,  in  Annals,  New  Series, 
vol  2.  p.  227.  When  Dr.  Paris  employed  metals  that  are  oxidizable  with  difficulty* 
as  gold,  silver,  or  platina,no  alliaceous  smell  could  be  produced  at  any  temperature. 

II  A remark  of  Ballard  also  deserves  attention  at  this  time.  Many  bodies,  he 
observes,  may  give  out  either  an  alliaceous  odour,  or  a dense  white  smoke,  when 
placed  on  burning  charcoal,  but  arsenic  alone  produces  both. — Ballard,  p.  39*. 

**  Copper,  whitened  in  this  manner,  tarnishes  very  soon.— Bostock. 
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Dr.  Bostock,  in  his  remarks  on  this  test,  gives  a preference  to  char- 
coal instead  of  the  black  flux,  but  if  there  be  any  correctness  in  the 
remarks  already  made,  as  to  the  necessity  of  potash  to  fix  the  arser 
nious  acid,  this  is  evidently  incorrect. 

The  following  experiment  made  by  him,  affects  the  excellence  of 
the  proof  under  notice.  “ Two  copper  disks,  of  nearly  an  inch  and 
a half  in  diameter,  scoured  bright  with  sand,  had  one  grain  of  pow-  , 
dered  charcoal,  made  into  a paste  with  oil,  placed  between  them ; 
they  were  bound  together  with  an  iron  wire,  and  then  kept  red-hot 
for  ten  minutes.  When  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  the  metal 
was  found  to  have  lost  its  former  appearance,  and  to  have  acquired 
the  dull  white  colour  of  lead  or  zinc.  The  inside  of  the  disks  were 
found  to  present  the  same  whitish  appearance,  except  on  the  spot 
where  the  charcoal  was  placed,  a small  part  of  which  still  remained 
unconsumed.  As  the  disks  cooled,  the  whitish  matter  which  covered 
them  began  to  separate,  and  fly  off  with  some  force,  in  the  form  of 
small  scales,  leaving  a clear  surface  of  the  proper  copper  colour.  In 
a few  minutes,  the  greatest  part  of  the  scales  removed,  except  on  the 
inside  near  where  the  charcoal  had  been  placed,  and  here  the  disks 
still  retained  their  grey  colour.  The  charcoal  was  rubbed  off,  and 
the  surface  below  it  was  found  smooth  and  polished  ; it  had  acquired 
a light  colour,  resembling  that  of  brass,  and  near  the  centre  there  was 
a small  spot  which  approached  to  a steel-grey.  This  appearance  still 
continued  after  it  had  been  rubbed  with  fine  sand.” 

The  above  description,  he  observes,  of  the  changes  which  the  disks 
experience,  by  being  heated  with  a part  of  their  surface  in  contact 
with  an  inflammable  body,  impressed  him  with  the  idea,  that  if  he 
had  performed  this  experiment  upon  a substance  which  was  sus- 
pected to  contain  arsenic,  and  had  not  been  aware  of  the  appearances 
that  he  had  to  meet  with,  he  would  have  conceived  that  he  had  de- 
tected its  presence.  “ Upon  repeating  the  process,  in  precisely  a 
similar  manner,  except  that  one  grain  of  arsenic  was  added  to  the 
charcoal,  the  oxidation  of  the  copper  took  place  as  before,  and  a small 
part  of  the  charcoal  remained  unconsumed;  but,  upon  rubbing  it,  the 
white  stain  was  perfectly  visible:  However,  when  these  disks  were 

compared  with  those  in  which  the  former  experiment  had  been  made, 
the  difference  between  them  seemed  more  in  degree  than  in  kind;  so 
that  I should  not  choose  to  decide  upon  the  presence  of  arsenic  as 
indicated  by  this  test,  unless  the  result  was  more  obvious  than  it  must 
be  expected  to  be,  when  it  exists  only  in  small  quantity.’’* 

Dr.  M'Neven  put  oxide  of  tin  between  two  plates  of  bright  copper, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a circle  of  powdered  charcoal : the  plates  were 
then  brought  to  a red  heat,  and  the  consequence  was  a whitish  stain 
towards  the  edges  of  the  copper.  So  also  when  calomel  was  used; 
but  the  whitening  was  irregular  and  not  so  distinct.f 


* Edin.Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  5,  p.  17?. 
t Journals  of  the  Assembly  of  the  stirtc  of  New- York,  for  l&l  8. 
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These  experiments  evidently  regulate  the  value  of  this  mode  of! 
proof.  It  can  $>nly  be  used  as  an  accessary,  and,  in  that  case,  is  valu- 
able.  But  the  operator  should  perform  it  at  the  same  time  with  a i 
substance  that  he  knows  to  be  arsenic,  and  be  well  aware  of  all  the 
peculiarities  that  attend  this  particular  alloy. 

( d ) The  reduction  of  the  metal  by  the  galvanic  file.  This  was  sug- 
gested by  Jaeger,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Humphrey  r 
Davy.*  And  Orfila  has  given  directions  for  performing  the  experi- 
ment in  his  work.  The  simplest  and  best  mode  probably  will  be,  to 
“ let  the  two  wires  acton  a little  of  the  arsenical  solution  placed  on  a . 
piece  of  window-glass.”  The  negative  pole  will,  if  arsenic  be  present, 
be  coated  at  the  end  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  four-and-twenty  hours,  with 
a white  metallic  crust;  and  if  the  pole  in  question  be  of  copper,  it  will 
be  whitened  like  tombac.  Sometimes  even  a longer  time  is  required 
to  produce  this  effect.  A pile  of  fifty  pair  of  plates,  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, revives  a solution  containing  only  or  of  solid  arsenious  ; 
acid,  but  when  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  extremely  small,  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  perceive  the  revived  metal.  In  that  case,  by  heating  the  nega- 
tive  wires  after  the  operation,  the  smell  of  garlic  is  perceived. f 

After  this  enumeration  of  the  various  modes  of  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic,  it  becomes  ^in  important  question,  whether  any  ex- 
traneous difficulties  may  occur  in  performing  them.  The  patient  is 
supposed  to  be  dead  ; his  body  has  been  opened,  and  the  appearances 
found  on  dissection  have  been  duly  noticed.  The  fluid  or  solid  sub- 
stances, or  all  contained  in  the  stomach,  have  been  collected. 

With  respect  to  the  solid  substances,  our  course  is  evidently  plain, 
according  to  the  directions  already  given.  They  should  be  washed  in 
distilled  water,  then  boiled  in  a proper  proportion  of  it,  according  to 
the  directions  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  solubility  of  arsenic- 
portions  of  this  fluid  must  then  be  tested  by  the  ammoniaco-sulphate 
of  copper,  the  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
— the  precipitates  are  next  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  reduced 
with  the  black  flux:  a portion  of  this  metal  is  thrown  on  red-hot  iron, 
and  another  portion  placed  between  two  copper-plates  and  heated. 

But  as  to  fluids,  we  shall  experience  greater  difficulty.  They  are 
often  mixed  with  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  the  stomach  ; the 
matter  yomited,  which  may  be  all  that  we  can  operate  on,  may  be  in 
the  same  combination,  and  the  question  then  arises,  will  not  these 
foreign  substances  alter  the  results  expected  from  tests,  and  if  so,  how 
are  we  to  obviate  this  ? 

To  the  first,  we  have  to  answer,  that  undoubtedly  a great  variety 
has  been  observed  from  the  mixture  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 
The  example  of  a decoction  of  onions,  already  noticed,  is  a striking 
proof  of  this.  Again,  muriate  of  soda  is  usually  present  in  tire  fluids 
of  the  stomach,  and  this  has  been  found  materially  to  obstruct  the 
operation  of  one  of  the  tests,  viz.  the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  such  a case. 


* Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  7,  p.  85. 
t OrfiJa,  vol.  1,  p.  108.  Ure's  Dictionary,  art.  Arsbnious  Acjd. 
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the  experiment  with  it  and  the  ammonia  should  be  repeated  several 
times.  At  first,  if  the  muriate  be  present,  a white  curdy  precipitate 
will  only  be  formed  ; but,  at  the  second  or  third  immersion  of  the  nitrate 
rod,  a central  spot  of  yellow  will  be  perceived,  surrounded  by  the 
white  muriate  of  silver.  At  the  next  immersion,  this  yellow  cloud  on 
the  surface  will  become  very  conspicuous.*  Orfila  has  diligently  in- 
vestigated this  point,  and  ascertained  the  effect  of  various  substances 
on  arsenic,  and  the  appearances  developed  by  the  application  of  tests 
to  these  compounds.  I have  thrown  this  in  a tabular  form,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  are  more  or  less  affected,  except  sulphuretted 


hydrogen.f 


* Ure,  art.  Arsenious  Acid. 

t Dr.  Ure,  in  his  Chemical  Dictionary,  mentions  that  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his 
London  Dispensatory,  has  given  a tabular  extract  of  these  results.  I have  not  been 
able  to  procure  this  work,  but  the  present  table  is  probably  precisely  similar. 

Dr.  Christison,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, has  published,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  July,  1824,  a very  erudite 
paper,  on  the  detection  of  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  in  mixed  fluids,  and  has 
scrutinized  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject  with  great  minuteness.  The  paper 
is  so  closely  reasoned,  that  it  cannot  be  easily  abridged  ; but  when  we  find  Dr.  Chris- 
tison asserting,  that  “ the  more  compound  mixtures  in  daily  use,  as  articles  of  food 
ordrink,  affect  the  precipitates  so  much  as  to  render  the  liquid  tests  absolutely  useless 
and  “ that  the  very  same  precipitates  are  often  produced  in  these  composite  fluids, 
whether  arsenic  be  present  or  not  j”  and  again, c!  that  some  of  the  tests  will  indicate 
arsenic  where  none  exists,  while  others  will  fail  to  detect  it  where  it  does  exist ; nay, 
that  a person  who  follows  faithfully  one  of  the  processes  recommended,  may  in  some 
circumstances  fail  altogether  to  discover  the  poison,  where  it  is,  nevertheless, 
present  in  considerable  quantity a practitioner  would  be  certainly  culpable  in  giving 
such  evidence  as  might  bring  a panel's  life  into  danger,  without  minutely  weighing 
these  objections  of  Dr.  Christison,  and  without  repeating  the  experiments  upon 
which  they  are  founded. 

Dr.  Christison  prefers  the  test  of  metallic  redaction,  after  producing  a precipitate 
by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  as  he  thinks  he  has  proved  that  neither  of 
the  tests  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  of  Longacre,  viz.  the  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper,  nor  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  “ is  of  any  use  in  the  greater  number 
of  vegetable  and  animal  fluids,”  p.  78 — because  they  precipitate  so  much  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  with  the  arsenic. 

“ Medico-legal  authors,”  says  Dr.  C.  “ have  recently  manifested  a propensity  to 
under-rate  the  force  of  evidence  derived  from  the  reduction  of  arsenic.”  Dr.  Smith, 
in  particular,  p.  104,  says,  ‘ Perhaps  all  that  the  majority  of  medical  practitioners 
could  swear  to,  would  be,  that  some  metallic  substance  was  incrusted  on  the  glass.’ 
Dr.  Christison  thinks  it  almost  impossible  to  mistake  in  this  case,  as  mercury  sublimes 
in  sparse  white  globules — zinc  requires  a full  white  heat  to  sublime  it — tellurium, 
potassium,  and  cadmium,  besides  being  very  different  in  appearance,  are  of  too  rare 
occurrence  to  enter  into  our  consideration  ; and  antimony  and  bismuth  cannot  be 
sublimed  by  the  process  for  reducing  arsenic. — Editor, 


Effects  of  Tests  on  various  Mixtures  of  Arsenic  with  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances. 
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If  then  the  fluid  be  much  disguised  with  animal  or  vegetable  *ulw 
stances,  it  is  better,  first  of  all,  to  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  by  a few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  to  dissipate  the  organic  product.  The  remainder 
can  now  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  will  present  a clear  liquid.* 

A portion  also,  after  it  is  thus  evaporated,  may  be  exposed  to  heat  in  a 
glass  tube.  The  whole  range  of  experiments  may  thus  be  applied — orr 
as  has  lately  been  suggested  by  Orfila,  a sufficient  quantity  of  liquid' 
chlorine  may  be  added  to  the  suspected  fluid.  This  will  remove  the 
colouring  matter  of  various  substances,  such  as  wine,  cotlee,  &c.  and 
a reddish  fellow  matter  will  form  and  gradually  be  deposited  ; the 
whole  supernatant  fluid,  on  being  filtered,  will  present  the  same  results, 
on  the  application  of  the  various  tests,  as  the  aqueous  solution  does.f 

I should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  student  in  medical  jurisprudence, 
were  I to  dismiss  the  subject  at  this  place.  There,  remains  a question 
of  magnitude  to  be  discussed,  which  is,  the  degree  of  proof  necessary  j 
to  determine  the  fact  that  poison  has  been  administered  ? The  chemist 
will  reply,  that  the  reduction  of  the  metal  is  the  only  certain  and  de- 
cisive evidence.  I answer,  it  is  the  highest  possible  proof,  but  it 
cannot  always  be  obtained.  Are  we  then,  in  all  cases  of  indictment, 
to  acquit  the  prisoner,  because  this  has  not  been  accomplished  ? This 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  bearing  of  some  late  observations,  but 
1 cannot  persuade  myself  of  its  justice,  nor  of  its  conformity  to  the 
rides  of  criminal  evidence. 

The  proofs  of  the  administration  of  poison  are  threefold  : the  symp- 
toms— the  appearances  on  dissection,  and  the  results  obtained  by  che- 
mical experiments.  The  first  are  undoubtedly  equivocal ; they  often 
accompany  other  diseases  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  and  again  they 
vary  materially  in  individual  cases.  Hence  the  inference  derived  from 
them  can  only  be  partial,  and  must  be  supported  by  further  proof. 


* Ure  ut  antea.  “ Should  the  arsenic  be  combined  with  oil,  the  mixture  ought 
to  be  boiled  with  water,  and  the  oil  then  separated  by  the  capillary  action  of  wick 
threads.  If  with  resinous  substances,  these  may  be  removed  by  oil  of  turpentine. 
Both  tea  and  coffee  should  be  freed  from  their  tannin  by  gelatine,  which  does  not 
act  on  the  arsenic,  previous  to  the  use  of  re-agents  for  the  poison.” — Ibid. 

t Quarterly  Journal,  For.  Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  3,  p.  246.  London  Med.  Repo-- 
sitory,  vol.  11,  p.  336.  In  a previous  volume  of  the  latter  work  is  contained,  a 
memoir  by  Orfila,  in  which  he  announces  a new  mode  of  detecting  arsenic  when 
combined  with  animal  substances.  The  author  of  it  is  Mr.  Rapp.  It  appears,  that 
in  his  experiments  he  was  not  able  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  animal  matters 
by  the  nitric  acid.  He  therefore  suggests  the  following  : — A given  quantity  of  pure 
nitrate  of  potash  is  to  be  introduced  into  a glass-vessel  with  a large  neck,  and  the 
vessel  placed  in  a sand-bath  ; this  matter  is  to  be  heated  to  a beginning  redness,  and 
small  pieces  of  the  suspected  matter,  being  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a gentle  heat, 
are  then  to  be  mixed  with  it.  By  these  means,  both  the  animal  matter  and  the  nitrate 
of  potash  become  decomposed,  and  the  arsenious  acid  is  transformed  into  arsenic 
acid,  which  unites  with  the  potash  of  the  nitrate,  and  thus  becomes  arseniate  of 
potash.  As  soon  as  the  mass  ceases  to  detonate,  it  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  exedss  of  potash  is,to  be  saturated  with  nitric  acid.  The  liquor  thus  obtained, 
is  to  be  treated  with  the  tests  of  the  arseniates.  (London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  9, 
p.  514  ; vol.  10,  p.  151.)  The  safest  mode  after  all,  however,  is  to  cqllect  the  pre- 
cipitates first  obtained  with  the  ordinary  tests,  evaporate  them  to  dryness,  and  then 
reduce  with  the  black  flux.  i i 
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So  also  with  morbid  appearances.  We  have  already  shown,  in  a pre- 
vious page,  what  difficulties  envelope  this  point.  I do  not  desire  to 
conceal  either  of  these,  hut,  notwithstanding,  wish  to  contend,  that 
there  may  be  rases,  in  which  the  medical  jurist,  (not  the  chemist) 
would  be  justified  in  pronouncing  that  poison  had  been  the  cause  of 
death.  The  following  will  illustrate  my  views. 

A family  residing-  in  the  parish  of  Keig,  in  Scotland,  and  consisting 
of  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  were  taken  ill  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  August,  1821,  shortly  after  eating  breakfast.  They  were  al^ 
previously  in  good  health,  and  the  dish  of  which  they  ate  was  porridge, 
consisting  of  milk,  salt,  and  meal.  William  Mitchell,  one  of  the 
brothers,  partook  largely  ; but  James,  who  perceived  a sickening  taste, 
took  less  than  common,  while  the  sisters  had  their  usual  quantity. 
They  were  all  seized  with  vomiting,  burning  heat  in  the  stomach, 
weakness  and  fainting-,  which  continued  for  a considerable  length  of 
time,  and  William  finally  sunk  after  seven  days,  in  the  manner  already 
described  in  a former  page.*'  The  others  gradually  recovered,  but 
great  debility  remained  for  some  months.  On  dissection,  the  stomach 
and  intestines  presented  unequivocal  marks  of  inflammation.f 

No  part  of  the  salt  and  milk  used  that  morning  was  to  be  found, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  meal,  and  also  the  contents  of  William  Mit- 
chell’s stomach  and  duodenum,  were  examined  by  several  physicians 
and  surgeons.  No  poisonous  ingredient,  however,  could  be  detected. 

In  this  instance,  a family' in  good  health  was  simultaneously  attacked 
with  symptoms  that  indicated  a common  cause,  and  there  was  no  epi- 
demic prevalent  that  would  account  for  them.  So  violent,  too,  did  the 
eause  in  question  prove,  that  the  individual  who  had  partaken  most 
largely,  sunk  under  its  effects.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  deceased  was  tried,  and  the  medical  witnesses  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  poison  had  been  administered 
to  his  relatives.  He  afterwards  confessed  his  guilt,  and  stated,  that  he 
had  perpetrated  the  crime  by  means  of  arsenic  put  among  the  salt, 
on  the  morning  when  the  Mitchells  were  taken  ill. 

But  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  frequent  vomitings,  and  the  length 
of  time  which  elapsed  previous  to  death,  prevented  the  detection  of 
the  poison.  How  then  did  it  happen,  that,  in  Dr.  Roget’s  case,  no 
proof  of  arsenic  could  be  found  in  the  fluids  vomited  ? “ When 

arsenic  has  been  taken  in  substance,”  says  Mr.  Brodie,  “ small  par- 
ticles are  frequently  found  entangled  in  the  mucus,  or  extravasated 
blood ; but  where  this  is  not  the  case,  I have  never  known,  in  an  animal 
capable  of  vomiting,  that  arsenic  could  be  detected  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  after  death,  though  examined  by  the  most  accurate 
chemical  tests ; and  Mr.  Braude  could  detect  none  in  the  urine.” — ■ 
Orfila  remarks,  that  “ he  has  satisfied  himself,  that  all  animals  which 
have  taken  this  poison  dissolved  in  water,  and  had  abundant  vomitings 


* See  page  385.  Case  by  Mr.  Murray. 

+ Cases  of  Poisoning,  by  Mr.  Murray.,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
vol.  18,  p.  167. 
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before  death,  do  dot  exhibit  the  least  trace  of  arsenic,  when  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  submitted  to  chemical  analysis.’'* 

In  such  Cases,  then,  we  should  examine  the  matter  passed  by  vo- 
miting or  by  stool,  if  they  can  be  obtained.  It  is  even  directed  to 
take  the  stomach  itself,  cut  in  pieces,  and  dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid.. 
I he  fluid  thus  obtained  is  to  be  filtered,  and  tested  by  the  means  al- 
ready proposed. f But  if  no  evidence  is  obtained  by  either  of  the 
modes,  we  can  only  rely  on  the  remaining  facts  that  are  presented  to 
us.  And  it  must  be  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  medical 
witness,  that,  in  an  instance  of  this  nature,  his  opinions  should  be 
founded  on  a strong  combination  of  circumstances,  a marked  pecu- 
liarity of  symptoms,  and  a striking  disorganization  of  parts. 

I shall  conclude  this  discussion  with  a narrative  of  some  cases  that 
have  come  before  criminal  courts.  These  form  a commentary  on  the 
general  directions,  and  illustrate  the  difficulties  that  medical  witnesses 
have  to  encounter. 

7 he  case  of  Miss  Bland)/.  This  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  gives 
us  the  mode  pursued  to  detect  arsenic  some  seventy  years  since. 

Mary  Blandy  was  tried  in  Feb.  1752,  at  Oxford,  for  poisoning  her 
father  with  arsenic.  It  appears  that  she  fell  in  love  with  a Capt. 
Cranstoun,  and  that  her  father  was  averse  to  her  marriage  with  hirn. 
The  wretch  then  seems  to  have  formed  the  plairof  destroying  him,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  both  of  his  daughter  and  his  property,  and 
for  this  purpose  forwarded  arsenic  to  Miss  Blandy,  which  she  was 
induced  from  time  to  time  to  mix  in  his  food  and  drink.  It  produced 
prickings  and  heat  in  his  tongue  and  throat,  and  burning  and  pains  in 
his  stomach  and  bowels,  which  went  off  with  vomitings  and  purgings. 
His  health  sunk  under  this  dreadful  regimen,  and,  in  particular,  he 
observed  that  his  teeth  decayed  very  rapidly.  Several  females  who  had 
accidentally  taken  of  the  tea  in  which  the  poison  was  mixed,  were  also 
seized  with  vomitings  and  purgings,  and  suffered  greatly.  At  last,  on 
the  Gth  of  August,  she  appears  to  have  added  a larger  quantity'  than 
usual  to  his  water-gruel.  He  was  attacked  with  all  his  former  symp- 
toms, but  with  double  violence ; the  abdomen  swelled,  and  there  was 
excessive  pain  and  prickings  over  every  part  of  his  body.  On  the  10th, 
Dr.  Anthony  Addington  visited  him,  and  found  his  tongue  swelled, 
his  throat  slightly  inflamed  and  excoriated,  his  eyes  inflamed,  his  pulse 
low,  trembling  and  intermitting,  and  his  respiration  difficult.  There 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  140. 

t Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  134.  Gordon,  p.  31.  It  is  a most  interesting  question,  and 
richly  deserving  of' examination,  whether  the  poison  can  be  absorbed,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain traces  in  the  manner  now  described.  I copy  the  following  from  a late  journal. 
“ In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  serous  effusion  which  commonly  occurs 
in  the  pleura  of  animals  poisoned  by  arsenic,  arises  from  the  absorption  of  this 
mineral,  M.  Laissaigne,  of  Alfort,  submitted  the  mediastinum  of  a horse,  destroyed 
by  arsenic,  to  chemical  analysis,  by  which  means  he  detected  its  presence.” — 
(New-York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  22,  p.  111.)  And  while  this  work  has  been 
passing  through  the  press,  I have  met  with  a case  where  the  method  above  directed 
was  found  the  only  effectual  one  by  which  the  poison  could  be  delected  in  its  metallic 
state.  1 have  quoted  it  at  length  in  a subsequent  page. 
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was  also  an  inability  to  swallow  even  the  smallest  quantity.  The 
patient  stated  that  he  had  had  several  bloody  stools.  During  the  next 
two  days,  he  appeared  somewhat  relieved,  except  that  the  rectum  was 
ulcerated  and  painful ; but  on  Tuesday,  (13th)  a slight  delirium,  with 
a short  cough,  and  ulcerous  discharges  from  the  rectum  supervened, 
and  death  ensued  on  Wednesday. 

On  Thursday,  the  body  was  examined.  “The  back  and  hinder 
part  of  his  arms,  thighs,  and  legs,  were  livid.  The  heart  was  variegated 
with  purple  spots.  The  lungs  resembled  bladders  half  filled  with  air, 
and  blotted  in  some  places  with  pale,  but  in  most  with  black  ink. 
The  liver  and  spleen  were  much  discoloured;  the  former  looked  as  it 
it  had  been  boiled,  but  that  part  of  it  which  covered  the  stomach,  was 
particularly  dark.  The  kidneys  were  stained  with  livid  spots.  The 
stomach  and  bowels  were  inflated,  and  appeared,  before  any  incision 
was  made  into  them,  as  if  they  had  been  pinched,  and  extravasated 
blood  had  stagnated  between  their  membranes.  They  contained  no- 
thing but  a slimy,  bloody  froth.  Their  coats  were  remarkably  smooth, 
thin,  and  flabby.  The  wrinkles  of  the  stomach  were  totally  obliterated. 
The  internal  coat  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  especially  about  the 
orifice  of  the  former,  was  prodigiously  inflamed  and  excoriated.  There 
was  no  schirrus  in  any  gland  of  the  abdomen,  no  adhesion  of  the 
lungs,  nor  indeed  the  least  trace  of  a natural  decay  in  any  part 
whatever.” 

A portion  of  the  powder  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  gruel  adminis- 
tered to  Mr.  Blandy,  was  handed  to  Dr.  Addington.  He  gave  a part 
of  this  to  Mr.  King,  a chemist  in  Reading,  who  examined  it,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  white  arsenic.  On  the  remainder  he  experimented 
himself,  and  came  to  a similar  result.  The  question  was  asked  him, 
Why  do  you  believe  it  to  be  white  arsenic  ? He  replied,  “ For  the 
following  reasons  : — 1.  This  powder  has  a milky  whiteness;  so  has 
white  arsenic.  2.  This  is  gritty,  and  almost  insipid  ; so  is  white 
arsenic.  3.  Part  of  it  swims  on  the  surface  of  cold  water,  like  a pale 
sulphureous  film,  but  the  greatest  parL  sinks  to  the  bottom,,  and  re- 
mains there  undissolved  ; the  same  is  true  of  white  arsenic.  4.  This 
thrown  on  red-hot  iron,  does  not'  flame,  but  rises  entirely  in  thick 
white  fumes,  which  have  the  stench  of  garlic,  and  cover  cold  iron,  held 
just  over  them,  with  white  flowers  ; white  arsenic  does  the  same. 
5.  I boiled  ten  grains  of  this  powder  in  four  ounces  of  clear  water, 
and  then  passing  the  decoction  through  a filter,  divided  it  into  five 
equal  parts,  which  were  put  into  as  many  glasses.  Into  one  glass,  I 
poured  a few  drops  of  spirits  of  sal-ammoniac;,  into  another,  some  of 
the  lixivium  of  tartar;  into  the  third,  some  strong  spirit  of  vitriol; 
into  the  fourth,  some  spirit  of  salt;  and  into  the  last,  some  syrup  of 
violets.  The  spirit  of  sal-ammoffiac  threw  down  a few  particles  of  pale 
sediment ; the  lixivium  of  tartar  gave  a white  cloud,  which  hung  a 
little  above  the  middle  of  the  glass  : the  spirits  of  vitriol  and  salt 
made  a considerable  precipitation  of  a lightish  coloured  substance, 
which,  in  the  former,  hardened  into  glittering  crystals,  sticking  to  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  glass;  syrup  of  violets  produced  a beautiful 
green  tincture.  Having  washed  the  saucepan,  funnel,  and  glasses. 
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used  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  very  clean,  and  provided  a fresh 
filtre,  I boiled  ten  grajns  of  white  arsenic,  bought  of  Mr.  Wilcock, 
druggist,  in  Reading,  in  four  ounces  of  clean  water,  and  filtering  and 
dividing  it  into  five  equal  parts,  proceeded  with  them  just  as  T bad 
done  with  the  former  decoction.  There  was  an  exact  similitude 
between  the  experiments  made  on  the  two  decoctions.  They  correr 
sponded  so  nicely  on  each  trial,  that  I declare  f never  saw  any  two 
things  in  nature  more  alike  than  the  decoction  made  with  the  powder 
found  in  Mr.  Blandy’s  gruel,  and  that  made  with  white  arsenic.  From 
these  experiments,  and  others  which  I am  ready  to  produce,  if  desired, 

I believe  that  powder  to  be  white  arsenic/' 

Miss  Blandy  was  condemned  and  executed,  denying  to  the  last  any 
knowledge  of  a noxious  quality  in  the  powder  she  gave  to  her  father.* 

The  case  of  Nairn  and  Ogilvie.  Katherine  Nairn  and  Patrick  Ogil- 
vie  were  tried  before  the  high-court  of  justiciary  in  Scotland,  in  August, 
1765,  for  incest  and  murder.  Thomas  Ogilvie,  the  husband  of  one  of 
the  parties,  and  the  brother  of  the  other,  appears  to  have  been  a man 
in  bad  health,  subject  to  cholics  and  cough.  On  the  day  before  he  died, 
he  was  on  foot  several  miles  from  his  house,  and  told  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals that  he  was  unwell.  He  arose,  however,  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  of  June,  somewhat  better — walked  a mile  or  two,  and  on  his 
return,  took  some  tea  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  his  wife. 
Shortly  after,  he  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging — complained 
of  great  thirst,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  calves  of  his 
legs.  For  about  an  hour  before  his  death,  there  was  an  intermission 
of  the  vomiting,  but  a severe  attack  then  took  place,  in  which  he  died. 
This  was  at  night. 

Two  surgeons  and  a physician  viewed  the  body  six  days  after  death. 
They  found  the  lips,  nails,  and  a part  of  the  breast  discoloured,  and 
the  tongue  swelled  beyond  its  natural  size,  and  cleaving  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth.  Dr.  Ogilvie  thought  the  body  too  much  putrefied  at  this 
time  to  be  opened  with  safety  to  the  operator;  and  accordingly  no  dis- 
section was  made.  It  was  inquired  of  one  of  the  surgeons,  whether 
these  appearances  might  not  happen  in  a bilious  cholic;  to  which  he 
replied,  that  the  swelling  of  the  tongue  and  discoloration  of  ihe  lips 
would  not. 

It  was  proved  that  Patrick  Ogilvie  had  shortly  before  purchased 
some  arsenic. 

Both  the  accused  were  convicted.  Ogilvie  was  executed,  but  Kathe- 
rine Nairn  escaped  from  prison. f f 

In  this  case  it  may  be  observed,  that  a negligence  almost  criminal 
seems  to  have  attended  the  investigation  ; and  this  is  the  more  asto- 
nishing, as  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  poisoning  several  days 
before  the  death  of  Ogilvie.  It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  that  the  ! 
poisoned  tea  was  not  examined,  and  it  is  equally  so  that  the  body  was 
not  inspected  immediately  after  death. 

Case  of  Miss  Burns,  i have  already  noticed  this  as  to  the  proofs  of 


* Hargrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  10.  p.  1 to  35. 


t Ibid.  p.  479  to  520. 
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conception,*  and  will  now  consider  it  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  poisoning. 

The  symptoms.  “ About  six  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  the  23d  of 
March,  1808,  this  unfortunate  female  was  seen  by  the  servants  in  her 
usual  state  of  health/  She  was  next  seen  by  the  servants  at  about 
a quarter  before  nine,  sitting-  at  breakfast  with  Mr.  Angus,  apparently 
very  ill.  After  breakfast,  she  was  lying  on  a sofa,  still  very  bad,  and 
complaining  of  a pain  in  her  bowels.  On  moving  about  afterwards, 
she  held  by  the  chair,  as- if  from  pain  ; and  about  an  hour  and  a half 
after  breakfast,  she  ordered  some  water-gruel,  of  which  she  drank 
.nearly  three  quarts  in  the  course  of  the  day.  She  continued  very 
thirsty,  in  pain,  and  sick  the  whole  day,  vomiting  frequently,  and 
rejecting  the  gruel  almost  immediately  after  taking  it.  What  she 
vomited,  appears  to  have  been  of  a green  colour.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing, at  six  o’clock,  she  was  lying,  as  she  had  been  left  the  night  before, 
on  the  sofa,  with  pillows  under  her  head.  She  complained  that  she 
was  very  thirsty — said  she  was  tired  of  gruel,  and  got  some  water 
posset  and  a little  warmed  beer.  She  also  complained  that  she  was 
badly  hurt  to  make  water,  but  was  relieved  by  sitting  on  an  onion 
sliced,  with  some  boiling  water  poured  upon  it.  This  morning  her 
vomiting  was  of  a black  colour,  and  she  continued  sick  and  vomiting 
all  day,  till  towards  evening,  when  the  sickness  went  off)  and  she  ap- 
peared better,  and  could  stir  more  about. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  four,  the  house-maid  went  into  the  room,  and 
thought  her  much  worse,  as  she  breathed  quicker  than  before.  She 
was  again  seen  about  six,  in  much  the  same  state,  and  lying  in  the 
.same  posture  on  the  sofa.  She  asked  for  some  warm  beer,  which  re- 
mained on  her  stomach,  and  she  also  got  about  a pint  of  gruel.  She 
said  that  the  pain  had  left  her.  Her  vomiting  had  ceased,  but  was 
succeeded  by  a lax,  which  continued  all  the  morning.  A little  before 
ten,  the  houseemaid  was  sent  out  for  some  madeira.  Miss  Burns  having 
asked  for  some.  Between  ten  and  eleven,  the  kitchen-maid  was  in  the 
room,  and  received  orders  about  dinner.  Miss  Burns  said  she  would 
have  some  barley-water.  On  the  return  of  the  house-maid,  about 
eleven,  she  went  straight  into  the  parlour,  and  Miss  Burns  was  found 
lying  dead  in  the  corner  by  the  door,  with  her  face  against  the  wall, 
cowered  of  a lump,  her  elbows  upon  her  knees,  and  one  foot  cradled 
under  her. 

During  the  whole  course  of  her  illness,  she  did-  not  go  to  bed,  but 
remained  in  the  parlour,  generally  lying  on  a sofa.  She  refused  to 
have  medical  assistance,  but  Mr.  Angus  said  he  gave  her  seven  drops 
ol  laudanum  one  night,  and  ten  drops  another,  and  on  the  morning  of 
her  death,  some  castor-oil  in  spirits,  which  came  up  immediately.” 

Appearances  on  dissection.  Drs.  Rutter  and  Gerard,  with  Mr.  Hay, 
a surgeon,  examined  the  body  on  Sunday,  two  days  after  her 
death.  “ After  having  removed  the  body,  a small  stain  of  blood 
was  observed  on  the  sheet  of  the  bed  on  which  it  bad  laid,  and 
the  pillow  was  stained  with  a fluid  which  had  issued  from  the 


* See  p.  101  of  this  work. 
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head.  The  body  being  lain  on  a table,  a large  quantity  of  a thin 
yellowish  fluid  poured  out  from  the  nostrils,  and  was  collected  in 
vessels.  No  marks  of  external  violence  were  discovered  on  the  body, 
nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  commencing  putrefaction.  The  nails 
of  the  fingers  were  of  a bluish  colour,  and  the  veins  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  abdomen  appeared  to  be  much  enlarged.  On  openirg 
the  abdomen,  a considerable  quantity  of  fluid  was  found  to  have  been 
effused  into  that  cavity,  similar  in  colour  and  smell  to  that  which  issued 
from  the  nostrils,  but  more  turbid.  Marks  of  inflammation  were  found 
on  the  external  or  peritoneal  coat  of  different  portions  of  the  small 
intestines,  but  the  large  intestines  were  free  from  it.  The  external  coat 
of  a part  of  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach  was  also  inflamed; 
and  a similar  appearance  of  inflammation  was  obseived  on  a small 
portion  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  directly  over  the  smaller  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach.  On  raising  up  the  stomach,  an  opening  through 
its  coats,  of  about  the  size  of  a crown-piece,  was  found  in  the  anterior 
and  inferior  part  of  its  great  curvature ; and1  from  this  opening,  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  a thick  fluid,  of  a dark  olive-colour,  issued,  of  which 
fluid  some  ounces  were  collected  and  preserved.  The  natural  structure 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  for  a considerable  space  around  this  opening, 
was  destroyed,  and  they  were  so  soft,  pulpy,  and  tender,  that  they  tore 
with  the  slightest  touch.  Around  this  part  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
there  were  no  traces  of  inflammation  whatever.  The  stomach  was  then 
taken  out  of  the  body,  and  its  internal  surface  was  carefully  washed, 
and  the  contents  washed  out  were  preserved.  The  internal  villous  coat 
of  the  duodenum  was  slightly  inflamed  ; and  a quantity,  about  three 
ounces,  of  a fluid  resembling  that  in  the  stomach,  but  not  quite  so  thick, 
was  also  taken  out  of  one  of  the  smaller  intestines  and  preserved.” 

Chemical  examination.  The  assistance  of  Dr.  Bostock  was  obtained 
for  this  investigation.  The  fluid  taken  out  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  that  collected  from  the 
nostrils,  were  subjected  to  various  tests  by  that  able  chemist,  but  no 
proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  or  mercury  could  be  obtained.  And 
the  examiner  could  not  discover  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  by  the 
smell,  the  presence  of  any  known  deleterious  vegetable  substance.  The 
fluid  contained  in  the  stomach  deposited  no  sediment,  nor  was  any  but 
a mucous  sediment  found  in  the  water  with  which  the  inner  surface  of 
the  stomach  was  washed.  « j 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  examined  in  the  state  in  which  . 
they  were  found,  and  also  after  being  filtered,  but  with  equally  unsatis- 
factory results. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Miss 
Burns,  Mr.  Angus  was  indicted  for  her  murder;  and,  on  the  trial,  Dr. 
Carson,  of  Liverpool,  appeared  as  a witness  for  the  prisoner.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  proof,  both  as  to  symptoms  and  as 
to  the  appearances  on  dissection. 

As  to  the  symptoms,  he  urged  that  their  general  mildness  showed  that 
she  had  not  been  poisoned.  This  however  is  merely  a gratuitous  asser- 
tion. Death  ensued  in  this  case  after  an  illness  of  oidy  4fty  A ours— and 
it  certainly  requires  a full  share  of  hardiness  to  say  that  a mild  disease 
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w»uld  produce  this.  He  also  observed,  that,  from  all  he  had  read  of 
mineral  noisons,he  was  led  to  believe  that  convulsions  have  always  pre- 
ceded death.  Here  he  is  no  less  mistaken.  Convulsions  and  delirium, 
which  lie  afterwards  noticed,  are  both  uncommon  attendants  on  the 
exhibition  of  this  class  of  poisons. 

As  tothe  appearances  on  dissection,  he  remarked  that  the  bodies  of 
persons  killed  by  poison,  run  rapidly  into  putrefaction,  and  as  this  did 
not  occur  in  the  present  case,  so  it  was  a proof  in  favour  of  the  accused, 
I have  shown  in  a previous  page,  from  facts  quoted  in  the  notice  of  the 
trial,  and  from  other  sources,  that  this  is  a totally  incorrect  opinion. 

The  state  of  the  stomach  and  its  erosion,  he  explained,  by  referring 
to  Mr.  Hunter’s  paper  in  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  As  1 have 
already  enlarged-on  this  point,  I will  not  repeat  the  arguments  used  ; but 
I may  add,  that  the  medical  witness  for  the  crown  urged  against  its 
probability,  the  fact,  that  none  of  the  neighbouring  viscera  were  acted 
upon  by  this  fluid.  They  also  suggested  that  during  the  illness  of  Miss 
Burns,  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  which  she  drank,  and  which  was  im- 
mediately rejected  by  vomiting,  must  have  carried  off  the  gastric  juice 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  was  secreted,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  her 
stomach  must  have  so  diluted  and  weakened  the  gastric  juice  remaining 
as  to  render  it  unequal  to  dissolve  the  stomach  itself  after  death.  The 
injury  was  not  in  the  lowest  and  most  depending  part,  but  in  the  ante- 
terior  part  of  the  large  curvature.  Lastly,  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  aflorded  no  explanation  of  the  inflammation  in  the  duodenum, 
small  intestines,  liver,  or  fundus  uteri. 

The  chemical  proofs  of  poisoning  were  wanting  in  this  case,  but  the 
remark  of  the  witnesses  on  this  is  founded  in  truth.  “ We  are  not 
always  (say  they)  to  infer  that  poison  hits  not  been  administered,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  after 
death.”* 

The  case  of  Kesler.  + Abraham  Kesler  was  tried  at  the  Schoharie 
oyer  and  terminer,  in  the  state  of  New-York,  on  the  12th  September, 
1817,  for  poisoning  his  wife.  The  indictment  contained  two  counts, 
one  for  administering  white  arsenic,  and  the  other  for  administering 
laudanum.  Judge  Yates  (now  governor  of  this  state,)  presided. 

Symptoms.  The  prisoner  and  his  wife  came  to  the  house  of  Cathe- 
rine Best,  in  the  town  of  Middleburgh,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  17th 
of  November  1816.  About  midnight,  the  prisoner  informed  the  land- 
lady, that  his  wife  was  seized  with  a violent  vomiting  and  purging, 
but  he  refused  the  assistance  that  was  profferred.  In  the  morning, 
the  deceased  said  she  was  easier,  but  complained  of  pain  in  her  sto- 
mach and  head,  and  was  extremely  thirsty.  During  the  day,  she 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  220.  Bostock's  Vindication,  &c. 
t I had  intended  to  add, die  case  of  Elisa  Fanning  in  this  place,  but  on  referring 
to  it,  I find  the  proofs  of  poisoning  were  completely  established;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  arsenic  in  powder  was  picked  out  of  the  poisoned  dumpling,  and  a half  tea  - 
spoonful  of  it  was  taken  out  of  the  pan  in  which  they  had  been  kneaded.  The 
question  which  excited  so  much  agitation  in  England,  was,  whether  she  krfdOken  the 
prisoner?  I have  noticed  the  symptoms  in  another  place. 
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grew  worse,  with  pains  in  her  head  and  stomach ; she  perspired  very 
much,  and  complained  of  a burning  heat  in  her  breast  and  stomach. 
Cold  chills  also  occurred  occasionally.  On  the  second  morning  she 
appeared  better,  but  still  felt  pain,  and  a burning  heat  in  the  stomach. 
Mrs.  Best  urged  the  prisoner  to  send  for  a physician,  which  he  de- 
clined at  first,  but  after  repeated  requests,  at  last  said  he  would  go  for 
one.  It  appears  that  he  purchased  some  medicines,  but  never  desired 
the  physician  to  visit  his  wife.  Indeed,  no  medical  man  saw  her  until 
the  day  before  her  death.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  she  was  again 
seized  with  violent  pains  and  vomiting,  and  at  intervals  with  cold 
chills  and  sweats.  The  next  morning  she  was  better,  and  attempted 
to  sit  up ; but  a trembling  in  her  limbs  and  drowziness  came  on,  which 
forced  her  to  return  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  prisoner  said  he  had  given  her  a 
vomit — in  the  evening,  all  her  former  symptoms  returned  with  great 
violence.  She  said  her  whole  body  was  in  distress  and  pain,  and  was 
alternately  cold  and  hot.  Kesler  was  again  urged  to  go  for  a physi- 
cian, which  he  did,  but  brought  none  with  him.  On  Thursday,  she 
was  occasionally  delirious/  Kesler  gave  her  more  medicine,  upon 
which  she  grew  still  worse.  In  the  evening,  Dr.  Carpenter  saw  her, 
and  pronounced  her  past  recovery.  On  Friday  she  could  not  speak* 
and  died  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  (the  22d  of  November.) 

From  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  it  appeared  that  Kesler  had 
called  on  him  several  times,  and  purchased  a dose  of  tartar  emetic, 
two  portions  of  cathartic,  and  three  or  four  fever-powders,  com- 
posed of  opium,  camphor,  and  tartar-emetic.  He  also  obtained  from 
Dr.  C.  half  an  ounce  of  opium,  stating  that  his  wife  was  in  the  habit* 
of  taking  opium,  and  could  not  well  do  without  it.  This  was  after- 
wards proved  to  be  totally  false.  «Ber  relatives  with  whom  she  had 
resided,  (for  Kesler  enlisted  as  a soldier  immediately  after  his  mar- 
riage, and  never  lived  more  than  four  or  five  months  out  of  five  years 
with  his  wife ) positively  swore  that  they  had  never  known  her  to  take 
any  opium.  When  Kesler  called  the  second  time  on  the  physician, 
he  obtained  more  opium,  alleging  that  the  former  had  been  lost. 
On  the  third  visit,  he  purchased  a vomit.  On  Thursday  evening,  . 
when  Dr.  C.  saw  the.deceased,  she  complained  of  a severe  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  and  such  soreness  about  that  part,  that  she  could 
not  bear  the  bed-clofhes  on  her.  Her  extremities  were  cold,  her  pulse 
was  fluttering,  intermitting,  and  very  feeble,  and  her  countenance 
ghastly. 

Appearances  on  dissection.  The  body  was  disinterred  two  months 
after  death,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection.  Putrefaction  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  surface  of  the  body  was  of  a dark  colour,  particularly 
on  the  abdomen.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  in  an  highly  in- 
flamed state,  and  on  opening  the  former  viscus,  a small  quantity  ol  a 
very  dark-coloured  fluid  was  observed.  Small  particles,  of  a vitreous 
appearance,  were  also  discovered  on  the  inner  coat,  and  some  of  them 
had  penetrated  into  it.  Finally,  opium  in  considerable  quantity  was 
found  in  the  stomach. 
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The  intestines  do  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  examined  ; 
but  it  is  mentioned  that  particles  of  the  same  nature  as  those  men- 
tioned above,  were  taken  from  the  smaller  ones. 

Chemical  examination.  The  particles  in  question,  when  crushed 
with  a knife,  exhibited  a white  colour.  Some  of  them  were  thrown  on 
a heated  iron,  and  a dense  white  fume  arose  from  their  combustion, 
but  the  witnesses  state  that  they  could  not  detect  any  peculiar  smell. 
And  they  account  for  this  from  the  fact,  that  tar  tv  as  kept  burning  in 
the  room  to  destroy  the  smell  from  the  corpse.  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr. 
White  al  different?  times  placed  a portion  of  these  particles*  between 
polished  plates  of  copper,  and  after  securing  them  with  an  iron  wire, 
submitted  them  to  a red  heat.  In  both  instances,  the  interior  of  4ie 
plates  towards  their  edges  were  whitened  in  a circular  form. 

Dr.  Miller  took  home  about  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  which  also  contained  some  of  the  particles;  but  indispo- 
sition prevented  him  for  some  time  from  performing  any  experiments 
on  it.  When  he  did  so,  he  diluted  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with 
a pint  of  water,  and  being  now  colourless,  he  applied  Marcet’s  test  in 
the  manner  directed  by  that  chemist.  An  o?'«?ige-coloured  precipitate 
fell  down,  and  on  repeating  the  same  upon  a known  solution  of  arse- 
nic, the  same  precipitate  was  observed.  Dr.  Joseph  White  also  per-  - 
formed  this  experiment  at  his  residence,  but  the  result  in  question  was 
not  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  turbid  state  of  the  fluid.  As  opium 
had  been  detected  in  the  stomach  by  the  smell  and  the  taste,  he  took 
a solution  of  arsenic,  and  added  to  it  some  of  the  tincture  of  opium. 
Marcet’s  test  was  then  applied,  and  a precipitate  was  produced,  of  the 
same  colour  and  appearance  as  that  produced  on  the  fluid  of  the 
stomach.  • 

Dr!  Joseph  White  also  put  some  of  the  fluid  of  the  stomach  into  a 
phial,  containing  a solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  subcarbonate 
of  potash.  “ This  mixture,”  he  testifies,  “ after  standing  for  some 
time,  produced  a copious  precipitate;  that  precipitate,  however,  was 
darker,  and  that  portion  of  the  fluid  above  the  precipitate  was  also 
darker  than  what  takes  place  in  the  process  for  making  Scheele’s 
green/’ 

This  was  the  medical ^testimony.  Accessary  circumstantial  evidence 
was  adduced,  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  was  a verdict  against 
the  prisoner.  _ ' 

Judge  Yates  transmitted  the  minutes  of  the  testimony  to  the  execu- 
tive, (Governor  Clinton,)  who  submitted  them  to  the  examination  of 
Dr.  M‘Neven,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  New-York  School  of  Me- 
dicine. The  report  of  this  gentleman,  together  with  a statement  from 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  induced  the  Governor  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  Kesler,  and  to  refer  the  consideration  of  his  case  to  the  legisla- 
ture, the  supreme  tribunal,  to  whom  the  power  of  pardoning  or 
punishing  would  now  belong. 


* It  must  be  noticed,  that,  the  particles  tolelij  were  placed  between  the  copper. 
No  aharcoal  was  added. 
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Dr.  M'Ncven  barely  notices  the  deposition  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  but 
remarks  on  the  appearances  after  death,  that  the  advanced  state  of  i 
putrefaction,  and  the  numerous  and  various  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion,  render  any  inferences  from  them  inconclusive.  “ Any  conclu- 
sion,” he  remarks,  “ to  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  inflammation 
in  this  case,  must  therefore  depend  for  corroboration  altogether  on 
other  facts.” 

As  to  the  chemical  tests,  he  observes,  that  the  dense  smoke  proved 
nothing.  Other  mineral  substances,  as  corrosive  sublimate,  calomel, 
tartar-emetic,  when  placed  on  a heated  iron,  gave  out  a dense  white 
smoke. 

As  to  the  experiment  with  copper-plates,  he  states  that  he  put  oxide 
of  tin  (putty  of  tin)  between  two  plates  of  bright  copper,  and  sur- 
rounded it  with  a circle  of  powdered  charcoal.  The  plates  were  then 
brought  to  a strong  r^d  heat,  and  the  consequence  was  a whitish  stain 
towards  the  edges  of  the  copper.  The  same  experiment  was  made 
with  calomel,  and  there  appeared  an  irregular  whitening  towards  the 
edges,  but  less  distinctly  than  in  the  former  case.  Dr.  M'Neven  then 
made  a third  experiment,  with  charcoal  alone,  and  having  raised  the 
heat  pretty  high,  there  was  left  in  the  place  of  the  charcoal  a pale 
brass-coloured  circumscribed  spot,  that  appeared  white  in  comparison 
of  the  red  copper-colour  round  it.  Rubbing  did  not  at  all  lessen  this 
whitish  stain.  “ An  experienced  eye,”  he  remarks,  “ would  perhaps 
distinguish  all  these  stains  from  the  whitening  of  arsenic ; but,  in  a 
capital  case,  1 would  not  like  to  convict  on  a shade  of  colour.” 

To  the  value  of  Marcet’s  test,  he  objects,  that  Dr,  Miller  should 
have  stated  whether  well-water  had  been  used,  as  it  alone  would  give 
a precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  colour  of  the  precipitate 
should  have  been  yellow  instead  of  orange.  And,  finally,  he  urges  the 
fact,  that  phosphoric  acid  would  produce  the  yellow  precipitate. 

As  to  Scheele’s  green,  its  inconclusiveness  was  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowingexperiment : “ 1 took  the  expressed  juice  of  onions,  and  added 
to  it  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  immediately  the  whole  was 
turned  to  a beautiful  green,  not  to  be  distinguished  in  appearance 
from  that  of  Scheele’s  green.” 

In  his  general  remarks  on  the  scientific  testimony,  Dr.  M'Neven 
offers  the  following  opinion  : “ Some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the 
experiments  of  the  physicians,  are  such  as  arsenic  will  afford,  but  not 
exclusively  ; nor  can  any  reliance  be  placed  on  any  one,  or  all  of  them, 
unsupported  by  others  more  decisive.  I have  shown  that  the  same, 
or  some  very  similar  to  them,  proceed  from  other  and  innocent  sub- 
stances. At  the  same  time,  the  unerring  signs  of  arsenic  were  not 
had  at  all ; nor  were  the  most  proper  means  taken  to  procure  them. 

“ The  only  thing  to  be  relied  on,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  chemists, 
is  the  exhibition  of  the  metal  itself  in  its  metallic  lustre  and  state.  The 
arsenic  might  next  be  further  identified  by  putting  a small  quantity 
between  two  polished  plates  of  copper,  surrounded  by  powdered  char- 
coal, and  exposing  them  to  a low  red  heat.  It  the  included  substance 
be  arsenic,  a white  stain  will  be  left  on  the  copper.  In  this  way,  every 
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part  supports  another,  and  there  is  no  possible  ambiguity.  But,  as 
| those  experiments,  which  are  alone  certain,  were  omitted,  and  no  ex- 
i periment  performed  with  unexceptionable  accuracy,  I must  (he  con- 
, eludes)  give  it  as  my  opinion,  confining  it  however  to  .the  scientific 
i part  of  the  testimony,  that  the  indictment  for  poisoning  with  arsenic 
is  not  substantiated  by  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.” 

The  message  of  the  governor,  with  its  accompanying  documents, 
was  referred  to  a committee  of  the  legislature.  These  gentlemen  pro- 
posed questions  to  several  physicians  summoned  before  them,  (Drs. 
Low,  Stearns,  and  Bay,  and  the  author  of  this  work,)  touching  the 
symptoms,  appearances,  and  tests,  and  at  their  request  also,  experi- 
ments were  instituted  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Low,*  with  reference  to 
the  difficulties  proposed  by  Dr.  M'Neven.  The  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions admitted,  among  other  things,  that  all  the  tests  of  arsenic  had  not 
been  used,  and  that  in  particular  the  reduction  of  the  metal,  the  most 
important  one,  had  been  omitted.  But  they  stated,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  experiments,  generally,  indicated  the  presence  of  arsenic. 
They  also  mentioned,  that  although  other  causes  might  have  produced 
the  symptoms  in  question,  yet  they  were  among  the  usual  effects  of 
arsenic,  particularly  if,  as  was  highly  probable,  the  exhibition  of  opium 
had  been  interposed  between  its  different  administrations.  They  as- 
serted the  improbability  of  the  white  particles  being  the  remains  of 
any  of  the  medicines  furnished  to  the  prisoner  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and 
they  urged  the  fact  of  these  particles  laying  unaltered  for  two  months 
in  the  stomach,  as  a proof  that  they  were  of  a metallic  nature.f 

Dr.  Low  applied  Marcet’s  test  to  a solution  of  arsenite  of  potash 
and  to  an  infusion  of  onions.’  In  the  one  case,  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearance was  produced,  but  in  the  other,  “ there  was  so  slight  a vari- 
ation of  colour  (if  any)  that  it  could  not  be  named,  and  no  precipitate 
at  all.”  The  sulphate  of  copper  was  then  applied  to  a solution  of 
white  oxide  of  arsenic  and  potash,  and  also  to  a portion  of  the  infu- 
sion of  onions.  In  the  former,  a bluish-green  precipitate  appeared ; in 
the  latter  no  obvious  green  colour  was  present,  and  no  precipitate. 

Five  grains  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  with  a circle  of  charcoal,  was  next 
placed  between  two  plates  of  copper,  and  the  same  quantity  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  tartar-emetic,  and  arsenic  was  treated  in  a similar 
manner.  The  eight  plates  in  question  were  thus  submitted  to  an  equal 
degree  of  heat.  On  examination,  the  bismuth  plates  exhibited  a slight 
whitish  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  plates,  where  the  bismuth  was  in  con- 
tact. The  corrosive  sublimate  and  tartar-emetic  ones  had  the  copper 
hue  impaired  in  different  places  ; and,  in  some  parts,  they  were  perma- 


, * A graduate  of  Edinburgh,  and  while  there  the  private  pupil  of  the  late  John 

Murray,  M.D.  lecturer  on  chemistry. 

+ The  answer  to  one  question  is  doubtless  incorrect,  and  must  therefore  be 
noticed.  It  refers  to  the  rapidity  with  which  arsenic  will  induce  vomiting,  and  asserts 
t uiat  a full  stomach  will  probably  retard,  the  operation,  and  an  empty  one  accelerate 
if'  Renault  and  others  assert  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  and  they  substantiate  it 
by  cases. 
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nently  a little  whitish,  but  the  arsenic  plates  presented  the  unequivocal 
silver-like  alloy.*  “ I should  have  no  hesitation,”  he  adds,  “ in 
stating,  that  these  experiments,  all  of  which  produced  changes  on  the 
surface  of  the  copper,  decide  the  question  as  to  the  appearance  of  the 
alloy  of  copper  and  arsenic,  in  which  there  is,  comparatively,  a marked 
difference  of  aspect  from  the  other  three.”  > 

The. committee  of  the  legislature  presented  a statement  of  these  ■ 
answers  and  experiments  to  the  legislature;  but  they  stated,  explicitly,  . 
“ that  they  would  not,  however,  direct  the  execution  of  the  convict 
upon  this  testimony  alone,  and  their  opinion  had  been  influenced  en- 
tirely  by  taking  it  in  connection  with  the  other  testimony  in  the  cause.’1 
They  accordingly  brought  in  an  act  for  the  execution  of  Kesler,  which  i 
passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature  and  the  council  of  revision,  (con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  chancellor,  and  judges,)  and  he  suffered  the  • 
punishment  prescribed. f 

I do  not  intend  to  offer  many  remarks  on  this  case,  but  I may  be- 
permitted  to  say,  that  while  I deeply  regret  that  the  reduction  of  the 
metal  was  not  effected,  yet  the  results  obtained  from  the  tests  used, . 
present  to  my  mind  a very  strong  chain  of  evidence  against  the  ac- 
cused. I am  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  exertions  were  fr  uitlessly 
made  to  procure  the  proper  apparatus  for  the  reduction,  and  therefore 
the  inviduous  sneers  that  have  appeared  jconcerning  the  ignorance  of : 
the  witnesses,  might  well  have  been  spared.  But  1 will  not  enter  into 
this  controversy.  Dr.  M'Neven  viewed  the  subject  as  a chemist.  I 
wish  to  consider  it  (so  far  as  the  distinction  is  allowable)  as  a medical  i 
jurist,  and  I present  it  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  examination,  in . 
the  following  pbint  of  view.  What  substance  is  there,  that  will  lay . 
undissolved  for  two  months  in  the  stomach  of  a diseased  person,  andi 
on  proper  trials,  will  give,  in  a fluid  state,  a yellow  precipitate!  with  i 
Marcet’s  test,  and  although  turbid,  .will  present  a dark  green  with , 
Scheele’s  ? These  results  must  be  taken  unitedly , and  not  separately. . 
It  is  certainly  no  answer,  that  the  oxide  of  tin  will  produce  one,  and  a . 
decoction  of  onions  the  other.  In  order  to  render  them  properly 
available,  it  should  have  been  proved  that  they  had  been  administered 
during  the  illness  of  the  female.  The  probability  at  present  is  deci-  ■ 
dedly  against  it.  Scheele’s  green  also  is  a sufficient  preventive  of 
mistake  as  to  phosphoric  salts. 


* These  plates  were  afterwards  shown  to  Dr.  Joseph  While,  who  stated  distinctly, 
that  the  appearance  found  by  him  perfectly  resembled  the  arsenic  plates  used  by 
Dr.  Low. 

t In  this  narrative,  I have  endeavoured  to  present  a fair  and  complete  abstract  of  ’ 
all  the  leading  facts  and  reasonings  adduced  by  the  various  individuals  concerned, 
and  I trust  that  it  will  be  so  considered.  At  all  events,  I fed  a consciousness  that 
there  is  no  intentional  perversion  or  omission  in  any  part  of  it. 

J I use  this  term  advisedly.  The  characteristic  appearance  of  Marcet's  test  was 
unquestionably  present,  and  the  use  of  the  term  orange  instead  of  yellow,  must  not 
lead  us  to  conjecture  a mistake  on  this  point.  The  test  was  applied  at  the  so**’ 
time  to  a solution  of  arsenic,  and  the  resemblance  was  perfect. 
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Again,  are  not  the  symptoms  strongly  corroborative  ? The  admi- 
nistration of  a substance  which  produced  violent  vomiting,  after  she 
was  convalescing,  and  the  repeated  exhibition  of  this  article  after  its 
attendant  train  of  consequences,  with  his  falsehood  respecting  the 
attendance  of  a physician,  certainly  indicate  a-determination  to  destroy 
the  health,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  individual.  What  is  there  in  his 
favour?  Is  it  to  be  found  m his  offers  to  another  female  while  his  wife, 
was  living,  or  in  his  wishes  that  she  was  out  of  the  land  of  the  living, 
or  in  his  often  repeated  determinations  that  he  would  never  live  with 
her?*  And  yet  this  is  a man  whose  condemnation,  according  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  is  “ not  creditable  either  to  the  chemical  knowledge 
of  the  physicians  whose  evidence  influenced  his  condemnation,  or  to 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  state  which  directed  his  execution.'' f This  is 
the  man,  of  whose  trial  he  has  said,  “ no  laivyer  can  find  any  positive, 
and  no  chetnist  any  probable  proof  of  guilt."%  This  is  the  man  onv 
whom  he  has  rung  changes  in  the  Democratic  Press,  before  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  and  in  the  preface  and  in  the  appendix  of 
his  Tracts  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Dr.  M'Neven  asserted,  that  the 
reduction  of  the  metal  wa^  alone  to  be  depended  on.  He  said  so,  and 
he  maintained  it  manfully.  Dr.  Cooper  came  forward  as  his  champion 
and  friend — quotes  long  extracts  from  papers  familiar  to  every  student 
in  chemistry  ; and  when  we  were  looking  for  new  arguments  and  new 
proofs  in  favour  of  Dr.  M‘Neven’s  assertion,  what  does  he  present  us 
with?  A new  test — a test,  which,  from  its  yery  application,  must 
be  productive  of  uncertainty — a test,  which  the  only  experimenter, 
that  has  subsequently  examined  it,  finds  Protean  in  its  character,  and 
the  results  concerning  which  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  stated 
by  Dr.  Cooper  himself 

It  is  not  for  me  to  vindicate  the  jurisprudence  of  this  state.  I have 
only  to  point  to  the  men  who  were  at  that  time  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  revision,  and'who  deliberately  sanctioned  the  execution. § 


* Dr.  Cooper,  in  one  of  his  publications,  remarks,  that  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  Kesler  had  any  arsenic  in  his  possession.  In  elucidation  of  this,  I subpiit  the 
following  extracts  from  a letter  dated  May  4,  1823,  which  I received  from  Henry  J. 
Frey,  Esq.  late  a member  of  the  senate  of  this  state,  and  resident  near  the  place 
where  Kesler  then  lived.  “ Dr.  Atwater  was  the  family- physician  of  Mrs.  Halcomb, 
for  whom  Kesler  officiated  as  bar-tender.  The  doctor  informs  me,  that  while  in 
attendance  at  court,  he  called  at  the  county-prison  to  see  Kesler.  Other  persons 
were  also  present,  and  while  retiring,  the  prisoner  beckoned  to  the  doctor  to  come 
to  him.  He  did  so,  and  while  there,  was -very  earnestly  solicited  to  relate  what  he 
would  testily  to,  in  relation  to  the  arsenic  sold  by  him  to  the  Halcomb  family,  and 
particularly  whether  he  could  swear  that  he  (Kesler)  had  purchased  it,  at  the  same 
time  observing,  “ that  it  was  Mrs.  Halcomb’s  boy  who  pnrchased  it.”  On  the  doc- 
tor’s answering,  that  he  thought  it  was  the  little  boy  that  purchased  the  arsenic, 
great  pleasure  was  expressed  by  the  prisoner.” 
t Cooper's  Tracts,  p.  431. 
t Democratic  Press,  April  14,  1818. 

$ The  members  present,  (March  27,  1818,)  and  who  voted  for  his  execution,  were, 
De  Witt  Clinton,  Governor;  James  Kent,  Chancellor;  Smith  Thompson, 
Chief. Justice;  and  Ambrose  Spencer,  Judge. 
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I will  only  subjoin  to  these  a case  which  lately  occurred  in  Germany, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  chemical  examination  that 
was  pursued.  1 have  referred  to  it  at  page  420. 

“ The  subject  of  it  was  a woman,  32  years  of  age,  and  whose  hus- 
band had  of  late  given -strong  prools  of  his  desire  to  be  separated  from 
her.  Returning  one  day  from  work,  she  found  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren had  alread^dined,  a portion  consisting  "of  potatoes  and  beans,' 
being  left  in  the  oven  for  her,  and  to  this  she  sat  down  with  an  appe- 
tite ; but  owing  to  its  very  unpleasant  fttste,  compared  to  high  season- 
ing with  pepper,  she  could  not  eat  much  of  it.  Resuming  her  work, 
she  was  in  half  an  hour  attacked  with  a sense  of  burning  heat  in  the 
throat,  and  violent  pains  in  her  belly,  quickly  succeeded  by  urgent, 
thirst,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  The  symptoms  increased,  and  on  the. 
second  day  afterwards,  medical  assistance  was  called  in  by  one  of  the* 
neighbours,  but  the  medicines  administered  were  rejected  by  vomiting/ 
and  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  the  patient  expired,,  having  on  the  day 
preceding  her  death,  been  interrogated  and' given  the  most  collected 
answers  to  the  officers  of  justice.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  hus- 
band had  bought  arsenic  a short  time  previously ; and  two  of  the 
children,  who  had  tasted  of  their  mother’s  dinner,  were  attacked  with 
symptoms  similar  to  her’s,  but  recovered.  No  part  of  the  infected 
food  could  be  procured,  from  the  husband  having  carefully  thrown  it 
away. — On  dissection  of  the  body  of  the  woman,  the  stomach  and 
intestines  were  found  highly  inflamed,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of 
these  viscera  in  several  places  was  detached. 

“ The  contents  of  the  stomach,  consisting  of  five  ounces  of  yellowish 
red  fluid,  in  the  sediment  of  which  nothing  in  the  form  of  powder . 
could  be  defected,  citherby  the  touch  or  the  eye,  assisted  by  a micros- 
cope, were  first  subjected  to  experiment.  Being  mixed  with  24  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  the  whole  was  subjected  to  ebullition  for  an  hour, 
and  then  strained,  when  twelve  and  a half  ounces  of  fluid  were  ob- , 
tained,  which  was  made  the  subject  of  the  follou'ing  trials  : The  colour 
of  a piece  of  litmus  paper  was  not  in  the  least  altered  by  it.  An 
ounce  of  it,  mixed  with  20  drops  of  a solution  of  ammoniaretted  copper, 
assumed  a yellowish-green  colour,  end  deposited  a slight  precipitate 
of  a similar  hue,  which,  when  dried  and  burnt,  emitted  a slight  but 
very  perceptible  arsenical  smell,  like  garlic.  Another  ounce  of  it,' 
mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  a solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  be- 
came clouded,  and  soon  after  deposited  a small  yellow  sediment, 
which,  treated  as  the  preceding,  emitted  first  a sulphurous,  and  then  * 
an  arsenical  smell.  A third  ounce  being  put  in  a glass  vessel,  and 
made  to  boil,  had  as  much  boiling  lime-water  added  to  it,  when  the' 
mixture  became  milky,  and  the  sed'ment  also  in  this  case  gave  a 
smell  of  garlic  -when  burnt. — (Experiments  like  the  three  preceding*, 
were  made  with  absolution  of  arsenic,  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  afforded  similar  results,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  precipitates  were  in  larger  quantities.)  A large  tea-spoonful  of  the| 
fluid  being  poured  on  a red-hot  plate  of  copper,  after  the  evaporation 
of  the  water,  emitted  a distinct  smell  of  garlic,  and  there  remained  on 
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the  copper  small  white  spots  surrounded  with  a black  ring,  and  which 
spots  could  only  be  effaced  with  difficulty. 

“ The  contents  of  the  small  intestines  weighing  ninety-two  drachms, 
and  consisting  of  a fluid  similar  to  that  found  in  the  stomach,  mixed 
i with  a larger  quantity  of  mucus  and  a little  yellowish  excrement,  had 
i thirty-two  ounces  of  distilled  water  mixed  with  them,  and  were  then 
:l  exposed  to  ebullition  for  an  hour  and  filtered.  Owing  to  the  quantity 
of  mucus,  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  several  days  that  six  ounces  of 
filtered  liquid  were  obtained,  and  what  remained  on  the  filter  having 
almost  coagulated,  no  more  could  be  extracted.  That  which  was  pro- 
duced did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  redden  litmus  paper.  A por- 
tion of  it,  mixed  with  a solution  of  ammoniaretted  copper,  assumed  a 
dark  grass-green  colour,  and  deposited  a bright-green  precipitate, 
which,  dried  and  burnt,  emitted  the  peculiar  smell  of  arsenic.  Ano- 
ther portion,  mixed  with  a solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  afforded 
a much  larger  sediment  than  in  the  same  experiment  with  the  fluid 
obtained  from  the  stomach,  and  which  sediment  did  not  differ  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  colour  of  one  of  orpiment  standing  beside  it, 
and  it  also  gave  the  smell  of  garlic  when  burnt.  A third  portion  of 
the  fluid,  made  to  boil,  and  mixed  with  boiling  lime-water,  produced  a 
similar,  but  much  more  copious  deposit  than  that  obtained  in  the  same 
trial  with  the  first-mentioned  fluid.  A tea-spoonful  of  the  fluid  poured 
on  a red-hot  plate  of  copper,  gave  the  same  results  as  in  the  former 
instance. 

“ However  convincing  these  proofs  were  of  the  presence  of  arsenic 
acid  in  the  fluids  submitted  to  experiment,  and  also  of  the  large  quan- 
tity of  it  in  that  procured  from  the  intestines,  still  in  so  important  a 
matter  we  did  not  consider  them  sufficient;  and  we  now  proceeded  to 
boil  the  sesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  on  the  plan  proposed  by 
Valentine  Rose,  in  order  to  detect  any  particles  of  arsenic  that  might 
be  engrained  in  these  parts,  or  enveloped  in  mucus,  and  to  procure 
them  in  a solid  form,  or  as  metal.  It  may  be  previously  remarked, 
that  although  it  was  now  eight  days  since  death,  and  four  days  since 
the  parts  in  question  had  been  removed  from  the  body,  and  though 
they  had  not  been  kept  in  a cold  room,  still  they  did  not  emit  the 
slightest  putrid  smell ; they  were  as  yet  so  firm  and  tough  as  to  pre- 
vent their  easily  being  cut  with  a common  scalpel,  and  a pair  of  strong 
scissars  was  required  for  this  purpose.  On  the  internal  coat  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  something  like  a powder  or  crystals  could  be 
perceived,  either  by  the  touch  or  microscope.  The  weight  of  the  whole 
was  forty-four  ounces ; they  were  put  into  the  vessel  previously  used 
to  boil  their  contents,  along  with  three  pounds  of  distilled  water,  and 
six  drachms  of  caustic  potass,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  an  hour,  when 
the  decoction  was  separated  from  the  solid  parts,  by  means  of  a hair- 
i sieve.  To  procure  tevery  thing  that  was  soluble,  the  solid  parts  were 
; again  boiled  in  a pound  of  distilled  water,  and  the  decoction  strained 
was  added  to  that  already  obtained.  On  cooling  the  decoction,  it 
assumed  a dirty,  ropy  appearance,  and  several  pieces  of  fat  had  formed 
on  its  surface,  which  were  removed.  It  was  put  on  a gentle  fire  and 
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brought  to  boil,  and  nitric  acid  being  gradually  added  to  it  to  saturate  rl 
the  potass,  the  fluid  assumed  a clear  yellow  colour.  A considerable  j 
quantity  of  fatty  and  mucous  matter,  dissolved  by  the  potass,  was  sepa- 
rated and  removed  by  the  filter,  a few  ounces  of  distilled  water  being  ; 
poured  over  it  to  wash  it.  It  must  here  be  remarked,  that  when  the 
potass  was  added,  there  was  merely  a soapy  smell,  but  when  the  nitric 
acid  was  poured  on,  a very  disagreeable  arsenical  smell  was  emitted. 

It  was  now  again  put  on  a gentle  fire  and  neutralised  with  carbonate 
Of  potass,  but  so  as  to  leave  the  acid  slightly  predominant,  the  Huid 
slightly  reddening bitrum  paper ; for  this  purpose  fourteen  drachms  of  i 
the  salt  were  required.  The  decoction  had  now  assumed  a darker 
colour,  and  after  some  more  mucus  was  separated  by  filtration,  it: 
weighed  about  fourteen  ounces.  It  was  again  brought  to  boil,  and. 
mixed  with  twenty-eight  ounces  of  briskly-prepared  boiling-hot  lime-- 
water  in  a glass  cylinder.  The  mixture  became  instantaneously; 
muddy,  and  a whitish  grey  deposit  subsided.  The  cylinder  being: 
allowed  to  remain  untouched  for  a night,  in  the  morning  a transparent: 
fluid  was  poured  off,  and  the  sedimentbeing  collected  on  a paper  filter,, 
was  washed  with  distilled  water  and  dried.  The  precipitate,  when  t 
dried,  had  an  ash-grey  colour,  and  weighed  forty  grains ; as  much  i 
pure  boracic  acid,  and  ten  grains  of  pure  carbon  beingadded  to  it,  they  r 
were  carefully  triturated  together,  and  the  whole,  weighing  ninety  ? 
grains,  were  put  into  a small  thin  glass  retort,  provided  with  a good  1 
lute,  and  exposed  to  an  open  charcoal-fire  till  the  retort  became  red* 
hot.  When  cool,  the  retort  was  carefully  removed  from  the  furnace, . 
and  the  lute  being  removed,  it  was  broken.  In  the  bottom  of  it  was  an 
black  loose  charcoal  mass,  consisting  of  boracic  acid  and  carbon,, 
weighing  sixty  grains.  In  the  neck  of  the  retort,  there  was  deposited  1 
n real  regulus  of  arsenic  in  the  form  of  a whitish-grey , somewhat  granu-  - 
lar  metallic  sublimate.  A piece  of  fine  paper  firmly  rubbed  on  this  • 
sublimate,  had  a dark-grey  spot  formed  on  it,  which,  smoothed  with  a; 
polishing  iron,  assumed  a distinctly  metallic  polish ; and  on  being: 
burnt,  gave  a strong  arsenical  smell.  Part  of  the  sublimate  boiled  in  i 
a sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water  and  filtered,  (whereby  some; 
undissolved  greyish  particles  remained  on  the  filter)  assumed,  on  the: 
addition  of  a solution  of  ammoniaretted  copper,  a yellowish-green  1 
colour,  and  immediately  deposited  a beautiful  yellowish-green  preci-  i 
pitate,  (Scheele’s  green.)  On  breaking  the  retort,  the  small  pieces  of: 
glass  on  which  was  some  of  the  sublimate,  were  collected  together, 
and  a piece  of  smooth  paper  wrapped  in  it  and  burnt  at  the  candle, 
when  a strong  arsenical  smell  was  produced,  so  as  to  oblige  us  to 
open  the  doors  and  windows. 

“ The  quantity  of  metallic  arsenic  contained  in  the  sublimate,  may 
be  thus  reckoned.  During  the  sublimation,  an  empyreumatic  fluid  I 
collected  in  the  receiver,  which  did  not  redden  bitrum  paper,  nor  did 
not  alter  the  solution  of  ammoniaretted  copper,  and  consequently 
appeared  to  consist  merely  of  water,  which  had  been  united  with  the  : 
powdtr,  at  a low  temperature  The  weight  of  this  fluid  was  twenty- 
five  trains,  and  this  added  to  sixtv  grains  of  residuum  in  the  retort, 
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makes  eighty -five  grams.  Further,  allowing  that  two  grains  of  the 
in  other  respects  fire-proof  boracic  acid,  might  be  mechanically  covered 
. up  with  the  moisture,  we  have  remaining  at  least  three  grains  of  me- 
tallic arsenic  in  the  sublimate.  Seeing  that  Proust  and  Rose’s  mani- 
fold and  repeated  experiments  coincide  in  establishing  that,  in  100 
parts  of  metallic  arsenic,  there  are  333  of  arsenic  acid,  (white  arsenic) 
it  follows  that  three  grains  of  metallic  arsenic  are  four  of  white  arsenic  ; 
and  it  maybe  with  certainty  affirmed  that  these  four  grains  of  arsenic 
acid  actually  were  present  in  the  viscera  examined  by  us,  and  were 
separated  by  us  in  a metallic  form.”* 

Antidotes.  It  will  not  comport  with  the  object  of  this  work  to 
enlarge  much  on  the  present  topip ; but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  proper 
briefly  to  notice  the  most  approved  mode  of  treatment. 

Our  indications  are  three : 1.  To  remove  the  poison.  2,  To  pro- 
tect the  stomach  and  intestines  from  its  effects  ; and  3.  If  the  patient 
survive  long  enough,  to  diminish  inflammation. 

The  first  is  attempted  by  means  of  an  emetic,  as  the  sulphate  of 
zinc;  but  if  vomiting  be  present,  we  may  aid  it  by  dilutents,  or  a 
vegetable  emetic.  Tartrite  of  antimony  should  never  be  given. 

But  when  vomiting  does  not  take  place  immediately  from  the  means 
just  directed,  the  urgency  of  the  case  warrants  us  in  using  more  direct 
remedies.  Renault  recommends  that  the  stomach  be  washed  and 
emptied  mechanically,  by  means  of  a large  tube  of  elastic  gum,  and  a 
syringe.  In  this  way,  a certain  quantity  of  liquid  may  be  thrown  in, 
to  dilute  or  suspend  the  poison,  and,  by  the  action  of  the  syringe,  the 
whole  may  be  again  withdrawn.!  Mr.  Jukes,  of  London,  has  pre- 
pared an  apparatus  on  this  principle,  which  has  been  applied  success- 
fully both  to  dogs  and  the  human  subject-! 

The  second  indication  may  be  effected  by  means  of  milk,  lime-water, 
soap,  drinks  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  honey.  Fat  substances,  as  oil, 
butter,  grease,  &c.  are  considered  of  doubtful  utility,  and  indeed, 
according  to  Renault,  they  are  dangerous.  All  the  animals  to  whom 
he  gave  the  arsenious  acid,  in  butter  or  grease,  died  sooner  than  if 
they  had  swallowed  the  poison  alone. § 

* Quart.  Journ.  For.  Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  2,  p.  103,  copied  from  Rust’s  Medical 
Magazine,  a German  periodical  work. 

t Edinburgh  Med.  an<)  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  91.  r 

t New-York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  513.  It  is  certainly  astonishing 
that  Mr.  Jukes  should  claim  this  as  an  invention  of  his  own,  since  Renault  evidently 
proposed  it  many  years  before  him.  The  work  of  the  latter  is  reviewed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  1811.  But  even  were  not  this  so,  we  can 
still  adduce  a prior  claim  to  the  invention  in  question,  for  our  own  country.  Dr. 
I’hysick,  of  Philadelphia,  published  a paper  in  1812,  in  which  he  mentions  that  he 
successfully  applied  the  syringe  to  a child  poisoned  with  laudanum  : and  Dr.  Dorsey 
: afterwards  cured  two  individuals  by  the  same  treatment.  Thatdistinguishedsur- 
tgeon,  however,  subsequently  states  that  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  jun.  first  suggested 
ithe  invention  in  1797,  although  he  (Dr.  Physick)  was  ignorant  of  this  fact  when  he 
applied  it  practically.  I conceive  Dr.  Physick  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having 
•been  the  first  who  saved  life  by  its  means. See  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  3,  p.  111 
iand  381  ; and  American  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  0,  p.  294. 

$ Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  lsf. 
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I place  under  this  class  the  successful  case  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  where,  after  the  vomiting  had  ended,  and  retchings 
and  pain  remained,  he  administered  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  very 
freely,  with  tincture  of  opium,  suspended  in  water.  In  five  days  the 
patient  was  well.  One  or  two  cases  have  since  been  published,  . 
which  evidently  increase  the  character  of  this  remedy.* * * § 

3.  Dr.  Yelloly  first  suggested  the  propriety  of  treating  the  secon- 
dary effects  like  a case  of  gastritis,  and  Dr.  Roget  adopted  it  with 
success.  Several  cases  have  since  occurred,  in  which  venesection, 
blisters,  &c.  were  used  with  the  happiest  consequences.! 

As  to  antidotes,  strictly  so  called,  we  unfortunately  have  none.  The 
sulphuret  of  potash  had  once  a high  reputation,  but  we  shall  hereafter 
shew  that  this  is  itself  a poison.  Renault  tested  its  efficacy  on  ani- 
mals, and  found  that  they  died  even  sooner  when  this  pretended  anti- 
dote was  administered,  than  when  they  had  taken  the  arsenious  acid  : 
solely.]:  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  rather  more  successful,  but  only, 

when  the  poison  was  taken  in  a fluid,  and  not  in  a solid  form.  Sulphur 
has  been  suggested  on  the  principle  of  its  uniting  with  the  arsenic,, 
but  even  this  has  little  effect.  Charcoal  has  been  recommended,  in 
consequence  of  the  experiments  of  Bertrand,  and  it  would  seem  to 
have  attained  a partial  celebrity.  The  results  obtained  by  Orfila  are, . 
however,  destructive  to  its  character,  and  I should  consider  it  very, 
hazardous  to  depend  on  this  substance. § 

Dr.  Chisholm  has  lately  mentioned  that  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
is  the  best  antidote  against  arsenic.  He  states,  that  it  has  been  tried  ', 
upon  various  animals  in  the  West  Indies,  with  complete  success.  || 
Medical  police.  A substance  so  dangerous  as  arsenic,  should 
certainly  not  be  exposed  for  sale  in  so  public  a manner  as  it  is  at 
present.  Its  uses  are  very  confined,  and  except  for  one  article  of 
medicine,  it  is  not  required  by  the  physician.  In  this  country,  I ami 
not  aware  that  it  is  applied  in  the  arts.  Why  then  should  every;, 
apothecary  and  druggist  be  allowed  to  vend  it?  Certainly,  amid  thet 
multiplicity  of  our  laws,  an  act  restricting  its  sale  would  be  a public, 
blessing. 

The  king  of  Prussia  is  said  to  have  issued  some  important  regula-. 
tions  on  this  subject  in  his  dominions,  but  I regret  that  I have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of  them.1T  In  France,  the  sale, 
of  arsenic  is  strictly  guarded;  and,  in  England,  a bill  was  pending; 
before  parliament  in  1817,  and  which  doubtless  passed,  directing  all. 


* Journal  For.  Science,  vol.  2,  p.  223,  from  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal* 
■for  Nov.  1821.  Quart.  Journ.  For.  Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  5,  p.  304. 

+ See  M'Leod,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  15.  Davies,  in  Lond.  Med.; 
and  Phys.  Jour.  vol.  28. 

J Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  7,  p.  90.  Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  141. 

§ Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  500 ; vol.  2,  p.  470. 

||  Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  10.  p.  193.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  416.“ 
In  the  latter,  cases  are  related  of  its  efficacy. 

9 Edinbugh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  851 ; vol.  13,  p.  143. 
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apothecaries  and  others  to  affix  a printed  label,  with  the  word  £ poison,’ 
i on  every  phial,  box,  or  parcel  into  which  they  put  white  arsenic,  cor- 
j rosive  sublimate ; acetate,  carbonate,  muriate  or  nitrate  of  barytes ; 
i oxalic  acid,  sugar  of  lead,  prussic  acid,  tartar  emetic,  solid  opium,  or 
laudanum  sold  by  them.  All  arsenic  kept  for  sale  is  to  be  mixed 
with  carbon,  and  all  oxalic  acid  with  rose-pink.* * * §  Surely,  some  or 
all  of  these  provisions  might  be  incorporated  with  advantage  into  our 
code  of  laws. 

I shall  notice  the  remaining  compounds  of  arsenic  in  as  brief  a; 
manner  as  possible,  since  few  of  them  are  ever  used  as  the  instruments 
of  murder. 

The  arsenites.  The  alkaline  arsenites  are  soluble  in  water,  aud  act 
as  violent  poisons.  And  among  them,  that  formed  with  potash  de- 
serves particular  attention,  since  it  is  the  substance  commonly  called 
liquor  arsenicalis,  or  Fowler’s  solution.  It  is  not  necessary  to> 
notice  its  application  in  medicine  ; but  I may  add,  that  while  practi- 
tioners in  England  seem  to  increase  in  their  partiality  for  it,  and  ex- 
tend its  administration  to  various  and  opposite  diseases,  the  conti- 
nental physicians  speak  discouragingly  of  its  utility.  Broussais,  in 
France,  declares,  “ that  almost  all  the  patients  who  have  been  cured 
of  intermittents  by  arsenical  preparations,  have  died  some  months 
afterwards,  either  from  phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  from  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. ”t  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  should  be  used  with  circum- 
spection, and  not  until  other  remedies'  have  failed.  It  is  evidently 
capable  of  accumulating  in  the  system,  and  thus  may  predispose  the 
patient  to  serious  diseases.! 

All  the  tests  already  mentioned  act  on  the  arsenites  as  on  the  arse- 
nious  acid,  and  the  precipitates  can  be  reduced  in  the  same  manner: 
The  muriate  of  platina,  however,  which  does  not  act  on  the  latter, 
throws  down  a yellow  precipitate  with  the  arsenite  of  potash.§ 

Arsenic  acid  is  to  be  considered  as  a more  violent  and  rapid  poison 
than  even  arsenious  acid.  This  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Brodie,  Jaeger,  and  Campbell.  Its  action  is,  however, 
similar. 

The  operation  of  tests  is  somewhat  different.  Orfila  observes,  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  a whitish  and  slightly-yellow 
precipitate;  but  Dr.  Gordon  found,  in  his  experiments, that  it  had  no 
effect  on  this  acid.  ||  Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a brick-recl  precis 
pitate.  The  sulphate  of  copper  is  not  disturbed  by  the  arsenic  acid, 


* Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.9,  p.  561. 

+ Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  351. 

J Paris’  Pharmacol,  p.  209.  Dr.  Astbury  (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  rol- 
ls, p.  415,)  relates  a case,  where  the  solution  of  arsenic,  given  as  a medicine,  pro- 
duced vomiting  ; and,  in  process  of  time,  anasarcous  swellings  of  the  legs  and  thighs, 
and  of  the  penis  and  scrotum.  He  supposes  that  a torpor  of  the  absorbents  had 
been  induced  by  its  use.  Eruptions,  paralysis,  and  ptyalism,  have  also  been  wit- 
nessed from  it. 

§ Orfila,  vol.  1,  p,  I53.  ||  Gordon,  p.  37. 
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but  gives  a blue  precipitate  with  the  arscniates.  This  acid  may  also 
be  reduced  with  the  black  flux,  as  also  the  arseniates. 

Sulphurets  of  arsenic.  The  native  sulphurets  (orpiment  and  realgar)  j 
have  been  administered  by  Hoffman  and  Renault,  to  dogs  and  other  j 
animals,  without  occasioning  the  slightest  derangement;  but  when  the 
latter  administered  the  artificial  sulphurets,  even  in  doses  of  three  or 
four  grains,  they  produced  vomiting,  puiging,  and  death  ; and,  on 
dissection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  inflamed  I 
and  ulcerated.* * * § 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  why  this  difference  exists?  By  The- 
nard  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  artificial  sulphurets  contain  some 
oxygen,  while  none  is  found  in  the  native  ones.  Analysis  has  not,, 
however,  been  able  to  detect  it  in  the  former. 

In  order  to  detect  the  metal,  the  sulphuret  should  be  dried  and  ! 
heated  in  a glass  tube,  with  a little  caustic  potash.  Sulphuret  of  potash 
is  produced,  and  metallic  arsenic  sublimes,  coating  the  sides  of  the 
tube.f 

The  black  oxide  of  arsenic  deserves  attention,  since  it  is  the  basis  of 
the  fly-powder,  which  is  much  used  in  France  and  Germany  to  de- 
stroy animals,  and  hence  may  often  be  the  cause  of  accidental  poisoning. 
Renault,  in  his  experiments  on  dogs,  found  it  quickly  mortal,  and 
when  it  had  acted  sufficiently,  it  produced  in  the  stomach  an  exuda- 
tion of  blood,  and  infiltration  of  the  same  between  the  coats  of  that 
viscus,  without  any  trace  of  erosion. Jaeger  witnessed  the  death  of 
a girl,  aged  sixteen,  who  was  poisoned  by  drinking  water  that  had 
stood  on  it.  She  made  no  complaint  of  pain,  and  retained  her  senses- 
to  the  last,  asking  for  every  thing  she  wanted.  Nine  hours  after 
death,  the  skin  exhibited'  no  change,  except  its  paleness  and  a few- 
blue  spots  on  it.  On  dissection,  a slight  spotted  redness  was  found 
about  the  cardia — the  bottom  of  the  stomach  was  discoloured,  and' 
there  was  a small  brown  spot,  where  the  villous  coat  seemed  as  if 
superficially  burnt.§  In  several  cases  quoted  by  Orfila,  the  stomach 
was  inflamed,  and  red  spots,  with  extravasated  blood,  were  present.  || 

Arsenicul  hydroyen  gas.  This  substance  has  proved  fatal  to  a dis- 
tinguished chemist,  the  late  Mr.  Gehlen,  of  Munich.  He  was  distil- 
ling a mixture  of  arsenic  in  powder  and  caustic  potash,  in  order  to 
observe  the  action  of  the  latter  on  the  former.  Finding  that  the  com- 
bination was  taking  place  very  slowly,  he  applied  his  nostrils  several 
times  to  the  flask  which  contained  the  mixture,  in  order  to  ascertain  i 
by  the  odour  the  state  of  the  mixture.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  he 
was  seized  with' uninterrupted  vomiting,  rigor,  and  excessive  prostra-! 
tion  of  strength  : these  symptoms  continued  for  nine  days,  when  he 
died,  although  every  effort  was  made  for  his  relief. If 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  155.  Dr.  Smith  lias,  howevur,  shown  lhat  the  native  su/phurf! 
when  applied  to  wounds,  causes  death.  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  464. 

t Ure  ut  antea. 

X Edinburgh  ^led.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol,  7,  p.  90. 

§ Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  80. 

||  Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  160.  H Male,  p.  176. 
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- It  lias  been  suggested,  that  this  gas,  on  being  inspired,  is  decom- 
posed in  the  lungs,  the  hydrogen  uniting  with  the  carbonic  acid,  while 
the  arsenic  is  deposited  In  the  bronchiee.* 

Arstinic  in  its  metallic  state  oxidizes  so  readily,  that  it  would  be 
extremely  hazardous  to  pronounce  it  innoxious.  Renault  has,  how- 
ever, given  two  drachms  of  mispickel  (an  alloy  of  arsenic  and  iron)  to 
animals,  without  any  injurious  effects.  This  fact  gives  us' the  assu- 
rance that  the  arsenic  which  is  sometimes  contained  in  tin  need  not 
he  feared,  as  it  is  in  the  metallic  state-f 

MERCURY. 

■I  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

This  substance,  like  arsenic,  is  poisonous,' whether  internally  or 
externally  exhibited  ; but  a larger  quantity  is  required  to  produce 
deleterious  effects.  rir 

Internally,  (a)  Its  exhibition  by  the  mouth.  If  corrosive  sub- 
limate be  exhibited  in  considerable  doses,  and  especially  if  its  use  is 
too  long  continued,  it  causes  cholic  and  vomiting.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  affections  of  the  salivary  glands,  ptyalism,  swelling  of  the 
tongue  and  gums,  destruction  of  the  teeth,  and  swelling  of  the  face 
And  head.  Cardialgia,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
tremors  of  the  limbs,  paralysis,  or  even  death,  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  persisting  in  such  a course  for  an  improper  space  of  time. I 

Dreadful  as  this  catalogue  of  ills  may  appear,  it  is  usualiy  aggra- 
vated when  we  are  called  to  view  a patient  poisoned  by  this  mineral. 
The  doSe  is  then  larger,  and  the  effects  are  more  immediate.  We 
may  state  the  ordinary  symptoms  in  such  cases  to  be  the  following  -. 

An  Acrid,  astringent,  metallic  taste  if)  the  mouth  ; a sensation  of 
stricture  and  burning  heat  in  the  throat;  anxiety,  and  rending  pains 
in  the  stomach,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal : nausea, 
frequent  vomiting  of  a fluid,  which  is  sometimes  bloody,  and  accom- 
panied with  violent  efforts;  diarrhoea,  sometimes  dysentery;  pulse 
small,  tight,  and  frequent;  faintness,  general  debility,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  cold  sweats,  cramps  in  all  the  limbs,  general  insensibility, 
convulsions,  and  death. ”§ 

In  Addition  to  these,  it  has  been  noticed  by  some  observers  that 
there  is  a great  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  urine.  Dr.  Henry  of 
Manchester,  in  a case  where  death  followed  in  four  days,  remarked 
thatno  urine  Was  voided  after  the  third  day,  and  on  introducing  the 
catheter,  the  bladder  was  found  empty.]]  In  the  cases  related  by  Mr. 
Valentine,  where  a mother  poisoned  herself,  and  four  children,  the 
same  observation  was  made.  One  child  died  in  twelve  hours  after 
taking  the  poison,  and  during  this  period,  no  urine  was  secryted; 

0m  . ...  ■ . 

* London  Med.  Repos,  vol.  4,  p.  431.  Brando's  Jotfmal,  vol.  3,  p.  20^; 

+ Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  90. 

J Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  47.  § Ibid.  vol.  i,  p,  GO. 

Edinburgh  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  151. 
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another  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  voided  a very  small  quantity.  The 
third  died  in  thirty-one  hours  and  secreted  none;  while  the  mother, 
who  lived  seventy  hours,  only  passed  a very  little.”* 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  pain  and  stricture  in  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  are  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  cause  the  greatest  dis- 
tress in  swallowing  even  the  mildest  fluids;  and,  in  one  instance,  they 
were  so  excessive,  as  for  some  hours  to  destroy  the  power  of  speech. f 
Bloody  vomiting  is  not  uncommon,  and  coagulable  lymph  has  been 
found  in  the  matter  purged,  mixed  with  clots  of  blood.t  In  fatal 
cases,  the  pain  at  the  scrobiculus  oordis  continues  without  intermission, 
and  in  those  who  recover,  it  is  among  the  last  symptoms  that  dis- 
appear. In  Dr.  Henry’s  patient,  a complete  paralysis  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  occurred  a few  hours  before  death. 

(b)  By  injection  into  the  anus.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  result  of  experiments  on  animals,  that  the  effects  of  the  poison 
administered  in  this  way  would  be  similar  to  the  former.  The  only 
case  on  record,  that  I have  noticed,  is  a complex  one ; from  the  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  poisons  given  to  destroy  life.  As,  however, 
the  corrosive  sublimate  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  agent  of 
death,  I shall  mention  it  in  this  place. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  poisoned  in  the  year  1613,  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset. 
The  agents  were  punished,  but  the  principals  escaped.  From  the 
confession  of  Franklin  the  apothecary,  it  appears,  that  the  Countess 
wished  to  procure  the  strongest  possible  poisons  for  Sir  Thomas.  He 
accordingly  bought  seven,  aqua  fortis,  white  arsenic,  mercury , -powder 
of  diamonds,  lapis  costitus,  great  spiders,  and  cantharides.  All  these 
were  given  at  different  times.  Sir  Thomas  never  eat  white  salt  but 
there  was  arsenic  put  into  it  ; and  Mrs.  Turner,  when  two  partridges 
were  sent  to  him,  and  water  and  onions  were  the  sauce,  put  in  cantha- 
rides, instead  of  pepper.  Indeed,  said  Franklin,  he  seldom  eat  any 
thing  in  which  there  was  not  poison. 

Richard  Weston,  while  acting  as  keeper  to  Overbury,  procured  a 
poison  of  a green  and  yellow  colour  (rosalgar)  and  mixed  it  with  his 
broth.  He  procured  white  arsenic  and  mixed  it  with  the  food,  and,  in 
addition,  mingled  some  corrosive  sublimate  in  tarts  and  jellies.  The 
sublimate  was  also  dissolved  in  a clyster  and  administered  to  the  prisoner. 
This  produced,  according  to  the  confession  of  Weston,  sixty  stools, 
together  with  vomiting.  Sir  Thomas  died  the  next  day.§ 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  14,  p.  468.  The  only  one  (a  child) 
that  recovered,  in  consequence  of  having  taken  a smaller  quantity,  voided  no  urine 
in  three  days. 

t Case  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Edinburgh  .Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  14.  p.  474. 
On  the  contrary,  a case  is  related  by  Mr.  Saunders,  where  the  patient  lived  nine 
days,  and  during  that  period  experienced  little  pain,  and  only  felt  some  soreness  after 
the  sixth  day.  Hiccup  was  present  during  part  of  his  illness.— London  Med.  Repo- 
sitory, vol.  2,  p.  458. 

X Valcnlini  ut  antea.  In  two  of  these  cases,  coma  and  insensibility  of  die  pupils 
were  present  for  some  time  before  death. 

^ Hargrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  1,  p.  323,  345. 
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Extern  ally.  Applied  to  a wound  or  ulcer,  or  to  the  skin.  Orfila 
quotes  several  cases,  illustrating  the  dangerous  and  indeed  fatal 
effects  of  this  mode  of  application.  I shall  only  cite  one,  from  Pibrac. 
“ A strong  robust  woman,  aged  forty-nine  years,  of  a good  tempera- 
ment, having  an  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  breast,  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  empiric,  who  employed  upon  her  his  white  powder,  exter- 
nally applied.  It  was  corrosive  sublimate.  The  patient  was  in  great 
pain  after  the  application  ; the  pains  of  the  cancer  greatly  increased, 
and  in  the  space  of  a few  hours  became  intolerable.  A crowd  of  acci- 
dents occurred  at  once;  oppression,  nausea,  vomitings,  which  ex- 
tended even  to  blood,  and  convulsive  motions  the  most  violent.*  In 
fine,  she  suffered,  in  every  part  of  her  body,  a dreadful  torture,  from 
which  she  was  not  delivered  till  the  next  morning  by  a horrible 
death.”* 

A solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alkohol,  applied  to  the  skin, 
has  produced,  within  a few  hours,  violent  pains  of  the  stomach,  accom- 
panied with  sickness,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  The  debility  that  fol- 
lows is  of  the  most  alarming  kind.  In  one  instance,  the  stools  con- 
sisted of  blood  and  mucus,  and  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  use  of  this 
noxious  substance  had  been  continued,  fatal'  consequences  would 
have  ensued.  Salivation  seems  to  be  a constant  effect  from  this  mode 
of  application^ 

Appearances  on  dissection.  After  an  examination  of  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made  on  animals  as  well  as  of  cases  of  poisoning, 
Orfila  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  science  to  point  out,  with  precision,  “ the  seat,  extent,  and 
character  of  the  lesion  produced  by  corrosive  sublimate,”  and  the  main 
argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion  seems  to  be  the  fact,  that  similar 
effects  are  produced  by  dther  corrosive  poisons.  But  although  this 
may  be  allowed  as  a correct  position,  yet  it  is  still  necessary  to  point 
out  the  appearances  that  have  been  noticed.  If  they  are  common  to 
other  substances,  we  shall  only  have  the  disadvantage  of  repetition. 

I shall  merely  notice  the  results  ascertained  in  individual  cases. 
Foderfe  mentions  some  dissections,  in  which  various  parts  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  found  inflamed  or  gangrenous.  In  one 
instance,  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  destroyed.  J 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Henry,  already  quoted,  the  external  appearance 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  perfectly  natural.  About  two 
ounces  of  a thick  yellowish  ropy  fluid  were  found  in  the  stomach, 
which  was  but  moderately  distended  with  air.  On  its  inner  surface, 
numerous  dark-red  spots,  indicating  inflammation  of  the  villous  coat, 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  50. 

t Cases  of  this  nature  are  related  by  Dr.  Anderson  (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour, 
vol.  7,  p.  437,)  and  Mr.  Robertson  (ditto,  vol.  8.  p.  195,)  and  by  Dr.  Cloquet  of 
himself,  communicated  to  Orfila,  (vol.  2,  p.  462.)  In  this  latter,  vomiting,  gripings, 
and  tenesmus  were  induced,  barely  from  plunging  his  hands  several  times  in  a con- 
centrated solution,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  some  anatomical  preparations,  and 
neglecting  afterwards  to  wash  them. 

J Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  151. 
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were  observable.  They  extended  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
smaller  curvature,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  fundus,  but  did 
not  appear  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  large  curvature.  No  abrasion 
of  the  villous  coat  was  perceptible.  The  inner  coat  of  the  duodenum, 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  its  length,  presented  the  same  appearance  of 
inflammation . The  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  for  about  three  inches 
above  the  cardia,  was  slightly  inflamed;  but,  higher  up,  it  was  of  a 
natural  colour.  The  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen  were  sound.  Thq 
gall-bladder  was  emptier  than  usual.  The  left  kidney  was  of  a looser 
texture  than  natural,  and  a small  abscess  was  discovered  in  it,  tilled 
with  pus.  The  bladder  ivas  empty  and  exceedingly  contracted. 

In  each  of  the  four  cases,  of  Mr.  Valentine,  he  fouud  the  stomach 
greatly  diseased.  Black  circular  patches,  about  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter, were  observed,  and  from  them  an  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
inner  coat  diverged  in  all  directions.  “ In  the  child  which  died  first, 
the  texture  was  totally  destroyed  through  all  the  coats,  as  far  as  the 
circular  patch  extended,  and  on  washing  off  the  destroyed  parts,  only 
the  peritoneal  covering  of  that  part  of  the  organ  was  left.  It  cannot 
be  better  compared,”  he  observes,  “ than  to  a piece  of  leather  burnt 
with  a red-hot  coal."  The  intestines  were  highly  inflamed.  Tire  gall- 
bladder in  every  case  was  greatly  distended  with  bile.  The  perito- 
neum generally  inflamed,  as  were  also  the  mesentery  and  omentum. 
In  one  instance,  the  kidneys  were  inflamed.  In  all,  the  urinary  bladder 
was  micch  contracted ; in  the  mother,  it  was  of  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
in  one  of  the  children,  no  larger  than  a marble. 

The  bodies  externally  were  of  a crimson  colour,  posteriorly,  oh  the 
shoulders,  back,  and  hips. 

In  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Saunders,  the  stomach  generally  was 
inflamed,  and  its  cavity  was  lined  with  a considerable  quantity  of 
viscid  and  glutinous  mucus,  but  there  was  nothing  like  corrosion  or 
sphacelus.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  other  viscera  were  not  unhealthy.* 

Effect  on  animals.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie  are  among  the 
most  satisfactory  of  any  that  have  been  made,  and  they  correspond  in 
most  particulars  with  the  result*  observed  on  the  human  subject. 

He  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a rabbit,  by  means  of  an  clastic  gum 
tube,  six  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  six  drachms  of 
distilled  water.  No  immediate  symptoms  followed  the  injection;  the 
animal  made  no  expression  of  pain,  but  in  three  minutes  he  became 
insensible,  was  convulsed,  and  in  four  minutes  and  a half  trom  the 
time  of  the  injection  being  made,  he  died.  On  opening  the  thorax, 
the  heart  was  found  to  have  entirely  ceased  acting,  and  the  blood  in 
the  cavities  of  the  left  side  was  of  a scarlet  colour.  The  stomach  was 
much  distended.  The  pyloric  and  cardiac  portions  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  a strong  muscular  contraction,  which  appeared  to 
have  prevented  the  passage  of  the  fluid  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
part,  since  the  contents  of  the  pyloric  portion  were  Arm  and  solid,  and 
in  every  respect  resembled  the  usual  contents  of  the  stomach,  while 


* London  Med.  Repository,  v»l.  2,  p.  458. 
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those  of  the  cardiac  portion  consisted  of  the  food  ol  the  animal  much 
diluted  with  fluid.  In  the  pyloric  portion,  also,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane had  its  natural  appearance,  but  in  the  cardiac  portion,  it  was  of 
a dark-grey  colour,  readily  torn  and  peeled  off,  and  in  some  parts  its 
texture  was  completely  destroyed,  so  that  it  appeared  like  a pulp,  on 
removing  which,  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  parts  w-ete  exposed.  A 
similar  experiment,  with  a scruple  of  corrosive  sublimate,  on  a cat, 
produced  death  in  twenty-five  minutes  ; and,  on  dissection,  the  texture 
of  the  stomach  was  found  destroyed  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
mucous  Coat  tore  and  separated  from  the  muscular  with  great  faci- 
lity, and  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  was  similarly  altered,  although 
not  in  so  marked  a manner. 

The  same  experiments  were  now  performed  on  a dead  rabbit  and 
cat,  and  precisely  the  same  appearances  were  found  on  disseetion,  except 
that  as  the  middle  contraction  was  wanting,  the  disorganization  was 
not  confined  to  the  cardiac  portion. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Brodie  is  the  following : “ Corrosive 
sublimate,  when  taken  internally  in  large  quantities,  occasions  death 
by  acting  chemically  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  so  as 
to  destroy  its  texture  ; the  organs  more  immediately  necessary  to  life 
being  affected  in  consequence  of  their  sympathy  with  the  stomach.”* 
He  also  denies  the  idea  of  the  absorption  of  the  poison  in  these  cases. 
This,  however,  is  believed  by  many  physiologists,  and  at  all  events  is 
far  from  being  a settled  question. f 

Corrosive  sublimate  has  been  considered  as  nearly  innoxious  to 
horses,  and  has  been  given  in  doses  of  several  drachms  without  pro- 
ducing any  apparent  effects.  An  instance  is  however  related  by  Dr. 
Reeve,  where  two  ounces  produced  death  in  eight  hours,  and  previous 
to  this,  there  was  a copious  discharge  of  urine  and  fceces.  On  dissec- 
tion no  inflammation  was  observed  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach;  the 
intestines,  however,  were  flabby  and  tender,  and  putridity  had  far 
advanced  in  them.  The  liver  and  kidnies  were  in  a putrid  stated 

In  several  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Bostock  and  others  on  dogs, 
with  small  doses  of  this  mineral,  vomiting  and  purging,  with  symp- 
toms of  violent  pain,  ensued,  and  after  some  hours  they  terminated  in 
death.  In  one  case  on  dissection,  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach 
was  found  inflamed,  and  the  vessels  of  its  internal  surface  were  in- 
jected, so  as  to  present  a general  redness;  but  there  was  a very  slight 
corrugation  of  the  coats,  and  no  erosion  ; but  in  another  instance, 
where  the  dose  had  been  larger,  the  villous  coat  was  much  corrugated 
and  inflamed^  and  on  that  part  of  it  which  lines  the  small  curvature, 
there  was  much  blackness,  which  had  the  appearance  of  blood  extra- 
v&sated  between  the  coats.  Qn  cutting  however  through  the  villous 
coat,  there  was  no  extravasation. § The  quantity  in  these  and  similar 
cases  will  doubtless  produce  a variety  in  the  appearances. 

— i — — , i — - — u- — ; — ; : — • — - * 

* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7.  p.  462. 

I See  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  11,  p.  126. 

J Ibid.  vol.  5,  p.  254.  § Bosfcock’*  Vindication,  p.  28. 
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Chemical  proofs.  There  is  some  difference  among  chemists,  as  to 
the  precise  solubility  of  corrosive  sublimate;  but  we  shall  probably  be 
correct  in  stating,  that  from  sixteen  to  twenty  parts  of  distilled  water 
will  dissolve  one  part.  And  this  fact  should  be  remembered,  as  it 
will  prevent  an  unnecessary  addition  of  fluid. 

The  tests  suggested  for  the  detection  of  this  mineral  are  numerous, 
some  being  applicable  to  the  suspected  substance  when  in  a solid, 
and  others  when  in  a fluid  state. 

( a ) If  a powder  is  collected,  and  is  supposed  to  be  corrosive  subli- 
mate, add  charcoal  and  a little  water  to  it,  and  thus  make  a paste.  If 
this  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  in  a close  vessel,  metallic 
mercury  is  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  the  salt. 

(b)  If  corrosive  sublimate  be  let  fall  in  minute  fragments  into  a tube 
of  glass,  the  bottom  of  which  contains  a little  pure  caustic  potash, 
melted  by  heat,  one  portion  of  the  salt  rises  in  the  form  of  smoke  to 
condense  itself  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  ; while  another  portion  sinks 
down  and  takes  a red  colour.  If  the  heat  be  continued  for  five  or  six 
minutes,  metallic  mercury,  in  the  form  of  globules,  is  obtained,  adher- 
ing to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  mixed  with  the  corrosive  sublimate 
that  is  not  decomposed.  If  the  quantity  be  small  and  difficult  of 
detection,  dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  and  the  globules  will  be 
precipitated. 

(c)  Expose  a small  quantity  of  the  powder  without  any  admixture, 
to  heat,  in  a coated  tube,  corrosive  sublimate  will  be  ascertained  by 
its  risiflg  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  lining  the  inner  surface  in  the  form  of 
a shining  white  crust,  and  with  its  peculiar  crystalline  form.  These 
last,  if  necessary,  should  be  examined  with  the  microscope. 

( d ) If  this  sublimate  be  thrown  on  burning  coals,  it  immediately 
volatilizes,  giving  out  a thick  white  smoke,  and  a pungent  smell,  not 
at  all  resembling  garlic,  and  which,  when  inhaled,  often  produces  irri- 
tation and  coughing.  If  a plate  of  perfectly  clean  copper  be  exposed 
to  this  smoke,  it  becomes  tarnished,  and  receives,  by  a slight  friction, 
that  white  and  glittering  colour  which  characterises  mercury. 

(e)  The  solutiou  of  corrosive  sublimate  reddens  litmus  paper,  but 
changes  syrup  of  violets  to  a green. 

(f)  Lime-water  in  small  quantity  precipitates  the  solution,  'of  an 
orange-yellow  colour,  but  if  increased,  the  precipitate  becomes  red. 
In  still  greater  quantity,  “ the  precipitate  is  transformed  into  an  oxide 
at  maximum  of  a beautiful  yellow.” 

(g)  A solution  of  saturated  carbonate  of  potash  (salt  of  tartar)  pro- 
duces a deep  brick-coloured  precipitate.*  Carbonate  of  soda  has  the 
same  effect. 


* Dr.  Henry  states,  that  a white  precipitate  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  a single 
drop  of  the  solution  in  question.  Orfila  denies  this,  observing  that  “ the  precipitate 
never  begins  by  appearing  white,  at  least  if  the  solution  of  the  sublimate  be  consi- 
derably diluted.”  Dr.  Henry,  however,  adds  at  the  same  time,  that  if  an  additional 
quantity  of  alkali  be  applied,  an  orange-coloured  sediment  will  be  produced. — (Henry, 
rol.  2,  p.  274.  Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  30.) 
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(A)  The  caustic  alcoholishetl  potash,  poured  in  small  quantity  on  a 
saturated  solution,  forms  a yellowish-red  precipitate,  but  it  on  the  con- 
trary the  potash  in  excess  be  poured  on  it,  the  precipitate  will  be  a 
beautiful  yellow.  The  precipitate,  both  in  this  experiment  and  in 
experiment  <7,  on  being'  dried  and  exposed  to  heat  in  a glass  tube,  will 
give  out  metallic  mercury. 

If,  however,  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  very  much  diluted, 
the  caustic  potash  will  throw  down  a white  precipitate. 

(i)  A solution  of  pure  ammonia  produces  a permanent  white  preci- 
pitate. On  the  application  of  heat,  it  becomes  yellow. 

(A)  The  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  in  small  quantity,  gives  a dark 
precipitate  mixed  with  grey  and  white,  but  a larger  quantity  produces 
a black  one.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphuretted  water,  also 
throw  down  a similar  precipitate.  This  is  so  minute  a test,  that 
Professor  Pfaff,  of  Kiel,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  presence  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  though  diluted  with  forty  thousand  times  itsbulk 
of  water.* 

( l ) Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  the  white  curdy  precipitate,  cha- 
racteristic of  muriatic  acid. 

( m ) The  muriate  of  tin  gives  a white  precipitate  with  corrosive  sub- 

limate, This  is  also  an  extremely  minute  test.  Dr.  Bostock  says, 
that  two  drops  of  the  muriate,  added  to  a solution  which  contained 
sfjfasv  its  weight  of  the  sublimate,  caused  an  obvious  precipitate. 
"When  diluted,  so  that  the  fluid  held  only  °f  its  weight  of  the 

salt,  two  drops  produced  an  immediate  grey  cloud,  but  no  precipitate 
was  thrown  down.f 

( n)  The  triple  prussiate  of  potash  gives  a white  precipitate,  which 
in  a short  time  becomes  yellow,  and  afterwards  passes  into  a clear 
Prussian  blue.  All  these  changes  of  colour  are  generally  produced 
within  thirty-six  hours. 

( o ) If  a perfectly  clean  plate  of  copper  be  plunged  into  a solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  left  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  will  be- 
come tarnished  ; but,  on  rubbing  it  with  a piece  of  paper,  it  assumes 
a white,  shining,  and  silvery  appearance,  owing  to  a coating  of  me- 
tallic mercury.  . The  same  effect  will»be  produced  if  the  corrosive 
sublimate  be  dropped  on  it,  or  if  any  of  the  precipitates  obtained  in 
experiments  f,  g,  h,  i,  and  n,  be  rubbed  over  it.  This  effect  is  now 
explained  as  a galvanic  action,  and  a piece  of  gold,  clasped  by  a 
zinc  wire,  and  immersed  in  the  sublimate  solution,  was  obviously 
whitened  in  an  hour,  although  the  solution  in  question  only  contained 
Tixrs  °f  its  weight  of  the  salt.J 

(p)  Mr.  Sylvester  has  proposed  another  ingenious  application  of 
galvanic  electricity.  “ A piece  of  zinc  or  iron  wire,  about  three  inches 
in  length,  is  to  be  twice  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
Greek  letter  n ; the  two  legs  of  this  figure  should  be  distant  about  the 


* Annals,  vol.  5,  p.  22.  t Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  14. 

•t  Bostock,  Edin.'  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  14.  The  above  tests  are  all 
taken  from  Orfila  and  Henry. 
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diameter  of  a common  gold  wedding-ring  from  each  other,  and  the 
two  ends  of  the  bent  wire  must  afterwards  be  tied  to  a ring  of  this 
description.  Let  a plate  of  glass,  not  less  than  three  inches  square, 
be  laid  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  and  on  one  side  drop  some 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  about  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  till  it 
spreads  to  the  size  of  a half-penny.  At  a little  distance  from  this, 
towards  the  other  side,  next  drop  some  of  the  solution  supposed  to 
contain  corrosive  sublimate,  till  the  edges  of  the  two  liquids  join  to- 
gether ; and  let  the  wire  and  ring,  prepared  as  above,  be  laid  in  such 
a way  that  the  wire  may  touch  the  acid,  while  the  gold  ring  is  in 
contact  with  the  suspected  liquid.  If  the  minutest  quantity  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  be  present,  the  ring  in  a few  minutes  will  be  covered 
with  mercury  on  the  part  which  touched  the  fluid.”* 

(q)  Brugnatelli  has  proposed  the  following  method:  “Take  a 
quantity  of  fresh  wheat-starch  mixed  with  water,  and  add  a sufficient 
quantity  of  iodine  to  give  the  liquid  a blue  colour  ; if  corrosive  sub- 
limate be  added  to  this  liquor,  the  colour  is  destroyed  and  it  becomes 
reddish,  and  sulphuric  acid  will  not  restore  it,  as  is  the  case  when 
arsenic  is  added.”-)-  * 

The  next  point  of  importance  is,  whether  any  substances  which  by 
possibility  may  be  present  in  the  stomach,  or  any  of  the  human  fluids, 
will  change  the  nature  of  the  substance,  or  will  alter  the  operation  ol 
the  above  tests  ? Orfila  has  made  this  the  subject  of  notice. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  according  to  him,  is  decomposed  sooner  or 
later,  and  converted  into  the  sub-muriate,  by  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances, distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils,  syrups,  honey,  and  gums. 
Muriatic  acid  gas  is  set  at  liberty,  and  calomel  will  be  precipitated, 
with  a portion  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  has  undergone  some 
change.  A decoction  of  tea  throws  down  instantly  a yellowish-grey 
precipitate  in  flakes,  which  becomes  pulverulent,  and  of  a violet  colour 
by  desiccation,  while  at  the  same  time,  if  the  water  be  much  loaded 
with  sugar,  no  alteration  takes  place  till  after  several  days  ; and  al- 
cohol produces  no  effect  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  months.  The 
action  of  albumen  on  a solution  of  coripsive  sublimate,  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  If  a considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  is  poured  on 
the  former,  a white  flaky  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  on  being  dried, 
is  brittle,  semi-transparent,  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  insoluble  in 
water.  On  Being  submitted  to  heat  in  a glass  tube,  the  products  are 
principally  charcoal,  metallic  mercury  volatilized  and  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  tube,  and  muriatic  acid.  Small  quantities  of  corrosive 
sublimate  produce  milkiness,  and  the  slow  deposition  of  a precipitate. 
Gelatine  causes  similar  change  and  decomposition  as  albumen.  Os* 
mazome  gives  a reddish-yellow  precipitate,  and  bile  a yellow  one, 
inclining  to  red.  A concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
brought  in  contact  with  a large  quantity  of  milk,  produced  no  visible 
change ; but  when  seven  parts  of  the  solution  and  one  of  milk  were 


* 


Eclectic  Repository,  vol.  4,  p.  452,  from  Nicholson's  Journal,  No.  154. 
+ Annals,  vol.  10,  p.  151. 
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united,  a white  coagulum  instantly  formed,  which  collected  together, 
and  over  it  floated  a liquor  extremely  clear.  Ordinary  soup  mixed 
with  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  .produced  a white  precipitate. 
Fibrin  or  flesh,  on  being  immersed  in  a solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, loses  its  solidity,  and  becomes  friable. 

It  appears  thus,  that  many  common  substances  will  decompose  the 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  convert  it  into  the  sub-muriate. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  tests  to  some 
mixtures  :* 


Substances 
em  ployed. 

r , 

Corr.  sub.  xij. 

gr.  in  water, 
Burgundy  wine 
6 oz. 

Corr.  sub.  sol. 
1 dr. 

Milk  14  dr. 

Ordinary  soup, 
with  a small 
quantity  of  sol. 
corr.  sub. 

Bile  1 dr. 
corr.  sub.  1 gr. 
dissolved  in 
1 oz.  water. 

Effect  of  these 
mixtures  on 
each  other. 

No  effect. 

Sky-blue  colour. 

Slightly  turbid, 
no 

precipitate. 

Tests. 

Potash. 

Black  precipitate 

Yellow. 

White  or  grey 
' precipitate. 

iVi 

No 

precipitate. 

Ammonia. 

Deep  green. 

. 

Same  as  corr. 
sub.  alone. 

No 

precipitate. 

Prussiate  of 
potash. 

White,  going 
• to  violet. 

Passing  to  blue. 

Same  as  corr. 
sub.  alone. 

Syrup  of 
violets. 

Red. 

Blackish  grey. 

Same  as  corr. 
sub.  alone. 

Hyrlro- 

sulphurets. 

Same  as  corr. 
sub.  alone. 

Black. 

Same  as  corr. 
sub.  alone. 

A precipi  tatev 

Plate  of  coppe  r. 

Same  as  corr. 
sub.  alone. 

Same  as  corr. 
sub.  alone. 

Same  as  corr. 
sub.  alone. 

Nitrate  of 
silver. 

Same  as  corr. 
sub.  alone. 

Lime-water. 

1 

Dirty'  white 
precipitate. 

A precipitate. 

The  practical  advice  to  be  drawn  from  these  results  is,  the  impor- 
tance of  depending  upon  the  reduction  of  the  metal  as  the  only  infai- 


* Orfilo,  vol.  1,  p.  37  to  46. 
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lible  proof.  If  the  suspected  substance  be  in  a fluid  state,  the  tests 
as  previously  mentioned,  should  be  applied,  and  the  precipitates' 
should  then  be  dried,  evaporated,  and  reduced.  Orfila  recommends 
that  a small  portion  of  potash  be  added  to  the  solution,  as  this  will 
prevent  the  volatilization  of  a portion  of  the  sublimate.  Let  this  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  then  detach  the  dry  residue  and  put  it  in  a 
small  glass  tube  as  already  described,  and  gradually  heat  to  redness. 
Metallic  mercury  in  globules  will  be  quickly  obtained.* 

The  same  process  is  proper  when  the  suspected  substance  is  in  a 
state  of  solidity.  Potash  should  also  be  added  when  the  reduction 
is  attempted.  But  if  the  quantity  of  the  salt  is  extremely  small,  it 
will  be  better  first  to  make  a solution  of  the  whole,  and  then  proceed 
as  before. f But  it  is  possible  that  the  corrosive  sublimate  may  have 
been  decomposed  in  the  stomach,  and  the  submuriate  or  calomel  alone 
remains.  How  are  we  then  to  act  ? 

Two  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  calomel  are,  its  inso- 
lubility in  water,  and  the  black  colour  which  it  contracts  from  the 
addition  of  lime-water.  Orfila  has,  however,  found  that  the  decom- 
posed precipitate  obtained  from  mixtures  of  corrosive  sublimate  with 
bread,  boiled  beans,  and  soup,  underwent  no  change,  although  it  lay 
in  lime-water  for  twenty-four  hours.  • In  another  instance,  a paste 
made  of  whites  of  eggs,  meat,  soup,  roasted  apples,  tea,  sugar,  and 
sublimate,  furnished  a greyish-white  substance,  which  was  carefully 
washed  ; and  lime-water,  though  left  on  it  for  forty-eight  hours,  pro- 
duced only  a slight  change  of  colour,  causing  it  to  become  somewhat 
deeper.  Corrosive  sublimate,  it  thus  appears,  forms  so  strong  a union 
with  alimentary  substances,  that  lime-water  cannot  decompose  it.  It 
only  remains  to  add  potash  to  the  precipitate,  introduce  the  mixture 
, into  a glass  tube,  and  apply  heat.  Mercurial  globules  will  be  pro- 
duced from  the  process.! 

But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  a salt  so  soluble  and  so  easily  de- 
composed, is  always  to  be  found,  either  in  a solid  or  fluid  state,  in 
the  stomach  or  intestines  ? Or,  in  other  words,  can  au  individual  be 
destroyed  by  this  poison,  and  yet  the  nicest  tests  not  be  able  to  de- 
tect any  portion  of  it  after  death  ? The  results  of  modern  investiga- 
tion are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  affirmative  of  this  question.  In  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Bostock  on  dogs,  the  very  tests  which  proved  the 
presence  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  most  minute  quantity,  were 
unable  to  shew  its  presence  in  the  fluids  of  the  animals  which  he  had 
previously  poisoned  with  this  very  substance,  and  they  only  indicated 


* When  corrosive  sublimate  is  mixed  with  wine,  or  any  other  coloured  fluid, 
Orfila  proposes  that  sulphuric  ether  be  added  to  the  solution  in  a phial,  and  the  con- 
tent* slowly  agitated.  The  ether  will  abstract  the  greater  part  of  the  sublimate  from 
the  water,  as  there  is  a greater  affinity  between  the  former  and  the  sublimate,  than 
between  the  sublimate  and  the  water.  The  strata  must  be  allowed  to  separate,  and 
the  upper  one,  (being  the  ether)  should  then  be  poured  off.  Evaporate  the  fluid, 
and  the  sublimate  remains  in  a pure  and  solid  state. — Quarterly  Journal  Foreign 
Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  3,  p.  246. 

t Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  64,  65. 


t Ibid,  rol.  1,  p.  69,  70. 
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the  existence  of  muriatic  acid.* * * §  Dr.  Henry  and  Dr.  Roget  examined 
the  fluid  vomited  by  a.  female  who  had  poisoned  herself,  with  all  the 
tests  mentioned  in  the  chemical  work  of  the  former,  but  neither  in 
this  liquid,  nor  in  that  found  in  the  stomach  after  death,  were  'any 
traces  of  the  poison  discoverable.-}-  “ In  vain,  (says  Orfila)  should 
we  seek,  in  the  general  way,  for  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  liquids 
vomited  ; neither  are  the  contents  of  the  stomach  more  calculated  t® 
discover  its  presence.  The  decomposition  which  it  has  undergone 
by  its  union  with  other  substances,  has  rendered  it  insoluble.  It  is 
in  the  solids,  in  the  tissue  itself  of  our  organs,  that  it  must  be  sought 
for  ” In  confirmation  of  the  latter  remark,  he  mentions  a case  in 
which  he  took  a portion  of  the  intestines  of  a cock,  and  put  it  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  for  three  days.  It  was  then  boiled, 
then  dried  in  a capsule  of  porcelain,  and  finally  calcined  in  a retort. 
Globules  of  mercury  were  soon  seen  condensed  in  its  neck.  The 
stomach  of  a dead  rabbit,  into  which  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
had  been  injected,  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  a similar  result.}; 

I am  not  aware  of  any  trials  for  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
of  great  interest,  beyond  those  already  noticed.  There  is  a case  fnen- 
tioned  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  where  the  mineral  was 
mixed  with  some  dumplings,  for  the  purpose  of  murder,  and  in  them  it 
was  readily  discovered  by  Professor  Wollaston  of  Cambridge.  § 

Antidotes.  Alkaline  salts  and  earths  were  formerly  in  high  repute, 
as  antidotes,  against  corrosive  sublimate,  and  cases  are  to  be  found  in 
medical  journals  where  they  would  seem  to  have  cured  the  sufferers.  || 
They  have  also  failed,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  sul- 
pliurets,  the  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  sugar. 


* Edinburgh  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  5,  p.  16.  t Ibid.  vol.  7,  p.  150. 

J Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  73.  “ II  est  extraordinairement  rare  qu’il  se  recontre  assez 

de  cette  substance  pour  la  soumettre  aux  recherches  chymiques.” — Metzger,  p.  S96. 

§ Trial  of  Michael  Whiting  for  administering  poison  to  George  and  Joseph  Lang- 
man,  at  the  assizes  holden  at  Ely,  in  1812. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  8, 
p.  348.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  work,  refers  to  the  trial  of  Miss  Butterfield  for  poisoning 
Mr.  Scawen,  which  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  He  observes,  that  in  this  case 
the  question  was  somewhat  agitated,  whether  salivation  excited  by  mercury  is  ever 
renewed,  after  having  once  ceased,  without  the  administration  of  the  mineral  being 
repeated.  Such  an  instance  occurred  to  Dr.  Male,  and  he  adds  the  following  on  his 
own  authority:  “ Dr.  Hamilton,  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, related  a case  in  his  lectures,  of  a married  lady,  who  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  going  through  a course  of  mercury,  in  consequence  of  her  husband’s 
imprudence,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Bennet.  This  gentleman,  from  motives 
of  delicacy,  did  not  enquire  very  minutely  into  the  particulars,  but,  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  day,  gave  his  patient  a sore  mouth.  Four  months  afterwards,  she  mis- 
carried, and  salivation  again  came  on.  It  was  removed  for  a week,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  returned,  and  harassed  her  for  about  a twelvemonth.” — Smith,  p.  114. 

||  See  a case  in  the  Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  6,  p.  432,  from  the  Commerc.  Norimb, 
1735,  where  the  Ol.  tartar  per  deliquium,  and  mild  drinks,  appear  to  have  been  the 
principal  agents  in  effecting  a cure.  The  salt  of  tartar  and  salt  of  wormwood  have 
t each  been  recommended. — Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  6,  p.  324,415. 
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We  are  therefore  infinitely  indebted  to  Orfila  for  introducirfg 
album eh  as  an  antidote  to  this  substance.  If  taken  insufficient 
quantity,  it  decomposes  the  metallic  salt,  forming  a triple  compound, 
consisting  of  albumen,  muriatic  acid,  and  calomel.  Our  author  proved 
its  efficacy  in  several  experiments  on  animals.  “ It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  always  at  hand,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  giving  it  to  excess. 
The  practical  rule,  therefore,  is,  that  as  soon  as  we  are  called  to  a 
person  suspected  of  having  taken  corrosive  sublimate,  we  should  make 
him  swallow  as  many  whites  of  eggs,  well  mixed  with  water,  as  the 
stomach  can  contain.  It  will  immediately  decompose  the  metallic 
salt  remaining  in  the  stomach,  and  if  it  excite  fresh  vomiting,  so  much 
the  better.  Along  with  this,  blood-letting  may  be  had  recourse  to,  in- 
order  to  overcome  the  inflammation  already  excited.”*  Mucilaginous 
drinks  are  also  very  useful  as  accessary  remedies.  + 

Dr.  Taddei,  of  Italy,  has  lately  recommended  wheat  flour,  or  gluten, 
as  an  antidote.  He  was  led  to  this,  from  ascertaining  that  it  reduced 
corrosive  sublimate  to  the  state  of  calomel,  and  that  considerable  quan- 
tides  of  a mixture  of  flour  or  gluten  with  corrosive  sublimate,  might  be 
taken  by  animals  without  any  injurious  effects.  In  this  way,  fourteen 
grains  of  sublimate  were  given  in  less  than  twelve  hours  to  rabbits  and 
poultry  without  injury,  whereas  a single  grain  would  have  been  fatal  1 
if  taken  alone.  Twenty-five  grains  of- fresh,  or  thirteen  of  dry  gluten,, 
or  from  five  to  six  hundred  grains  of  wheaten  flonr,  are  necessary  to  ■ 
render  a grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  innocent;  and  Dr.  Taddei  recom— 
mends  that  dried  gluten  be  kept  for  the  purpose  in  question  in  apothe- 
caries’ shops.  When  administered,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  it  with  i 
a little  water.  J 

The  red  precipitate  and  the  red  oxide  of  mercury.. 
These  substances,  in  considerable  quantities,  are  violent  poisons.. 
Ploucquet  mentions  a case  of  an  individual,  who,  by  accident,  swal- 
lowed some  red  precipitate.  He  immediately  experienced  violent! 
cholics,  copious  vomitings,  a trembling  in  all  his  limbs,  and  cold  sweats. . 

On  being  heated  in  a glass  tube,  they  become  decomposed,  and: 
give  out  volatile  metallic  mercury,  and  on  being  applied  to  a clean1, 
plate  of  copper,  they  silver  it.  The  hydro-sulphurets  also  blacken 
them.§ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  other  preparations  of  mercury  in 
detail,  since  their  effects,  in  large  quantities,  and  their  modes  of  detec- 
tion, are  similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  And  I will  only  allude 
to  the  numerous  cases  which  of  late  years  have  been  described  under 
the  names  of  hydrargyria,  mercurial  erithrismus,  &c.  as  proving. 


* Edip.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  II,  p.  132.  Dr.  Preschier,  of  Geneva,  has 
ascertained  that  it  requires  an  ounce  of  whites  of  eggs  to  neutralize  four  grains  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  taken  as  a poison. — London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  6,  p 167. 

t A case  in  which  the  whites  of  eggs  were  given  with  perfect  success,  is  related  by' 
Dr.  Lendrick,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Dublin. — Lond5nr 
Med.  Repository,  vol.  15,  p.  495.  See  also  another  case,  it)  Ibid.  vol.  13,  p.  480. 

J Edin.  Philos.  Jour.  vol.  3,  p.  406.  § Orlila,  vol.  1,  p.90-91. 
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that  the  mildest  preparations  of  mercury  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  in  peculiar  constitutions,  prove  highly  dangerous,  and 

even  fatal.  . . 

Mercurial  vapours,  and  mercury  in  a state  of  extreme  division. 
Mercurial  vapours  are  undoubtedly  to  be  deemed  poisonous.  Many 
cases  are  on  record,  which  prove  that  workmen  employed  in  mercurial 
mines,  gilders,  silverers  of  looking-glasses,  &c.  are  subject  to  serious 
accidents  from  their  Callings.  This,  however,  is  a point  which  1 shall 
notice  at  length  in  another  place,  when  treating  of  the  diseases  incident 
to  peculiar  trades  and  professions. 

The  usual  consequences  of  a long  exposure  to  them,  are‘£  trembling 
and  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  vertigo,  loss  of  memory  and  of  the  other 
intellectual  faculties,  salivation  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth : cholic, 
asphyxia,  asthma,  haemoptisis,  atrophy,  apoplexy,  and  death.” 

The  following  is  a remarkable  illustration  of  the  effects  of  mercury, 
in  a volatilized  state,  on  the  human  system.  A large  quantity  of 
quicksilver  (about  thirty  tons)  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  a Spanish 
ship  about  Cadiz,  by  the  Triumph  man  of  war  and  the  Phipps  schooner, 
both  English  vessels.  It  was  placed  in  their  spirit-rooms.  An  alarm- 
ing illness  soon  broke  out  among  the  crews,  all  of  whom  were  more 
or  less  salivated.  The  surgeons,  pursers,  and  three  petty -officer's,  who 
were  nearest  the  place  where  it  was  stowed,  felt  its  effects  the  most, 
as  their  heads  and  tongues  were  swelled  to  the  most  alarming  degree. 
Every  rat,  mouse,  and  cockroach  on  board  the  Phipps  were  destroyed. 
And  it  was  noticed,  that  those  who  slept  close  to  where  the  quicksilver 
had  flowed  in  consequence  of  escaping  from  the  bags,  suffered  slightly 
in  comparison  to  those  who  slept  over  the  bags.  Every  thing  metallic 
was  whitened. 

The  explanation  of  this  distressing  event  is  not  difficult.  The 
quicksilver  had  lain  for  some  time  in  salt-water,  and  when  on  board, 
the  leather  bags  containing  it  rotted.  Add  to  these,  the  effects  of 
gases  generated  onboard  ships,  and  we  have  sufficient  agents  at  hand 
to  cause  the  rise,  suspension,  and  oxidation  of  the  metal.  Dr.  George 
Pearson  suggested  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal cause.* 

Whether  metallic  mercury  should  be  deemed  a poison,  is  another 
question,  concerning  which  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion.  We 
know  that  it  has  often  been  exhibited  in  large  doses  with  salutary 
effects,  and  indeed  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Dover,  two  or  three  drachms  of 
it  were  a common  morning  draught,  as  a preservative  against  gout 
and  gravel.  I apprehend  that  the  proper  distinction  to  be  taken  re- 
specting it  is,  that  when  it  can  be  so  acted  on  as  to  be  oxidated,  even 
in  the  smallest  degree,  (as,  for  example,  mixed  with  fat  or  oil,  or  even 
by  friction  alone,)  it  may  prove  deleterious.  Mr.  Faraday  has  also 
contributed  a valuable  fact  in  illustration  of  this  subject.  He  put 
i some  mercury  in  a clean  dry  bottle,  of  about  six  ounces,  which  formed 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  513.  London  Med.  and  Phys. 
Journal,  vol.  26,  p.  29. 
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a stratum  at  tlie  bottom,  not  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A 
small  piece  of  leaf  gold  was  fastened  to  the  under  part  of  the  stopper 
of  the  bottle,  so  that  when  the  stopper  was  put  into  its  place,  the  leaf-  j 
gold  was  inclosed  in  the  bottle.  It  was  then  set  aside  in  a safe  place,  | 
and  after  some  time,  the  leaf-gold  was  found,  on  examination,  whi- 
tened by  the  mercury.  He  repeated  this  experiment  several  times, 
with  similar  results,  and  he  deduces  from  it  the  conclusion,  that  at 
common  temperatures,  mercury  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  the 
same  substance.* 


* Branded  Journal,  vol.  10,  p.  354.  This  deduction  will  probably  explain  the 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Falconer,  of  Bath.  “ Instances  (he  remarks)  of  the  ill-i- 
effects  even  of  the  external  application  of  mercury,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  use  oh 
■what  are  called  quicksilver  girdles,  which  are  often  worn  for  the  itch,  especially  by  .' 
females  of  the  lower  rank,  as  being  cleanlier  and  more  free  from  foetor  than  a sul- 
phurous application.  Many  of  these  cases  have  been  admitted  into  the  Bath  Hos- 
pital. The  general  symptoms  were,  a degree  of  general  weakness,  approaching  ton 
palsy,  great  pain  and  tremor  in  the  limbs,  and  often  violent  head-ache.’’ — (Edin.Med. . 
and  Surg,  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  214,  quoted  from  Trans.  Med.  Soc.  of  Loudon.) 
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MINERAL  POISONS  (CONTINUED). 

Antimony.  Tartar  emetic.  Symptoms — appearances  on  dissection — effect  on 
animals — chemical  proofs — antidotes.  Oxide  and  glass  of  antimony.  Muriate 
and  sub-muriate.  Antimonial  wine.  Antimonial  vapours.  Copper.  Metallic 
copper — its  ready  oxidation.  Oxide  and  carbonate.  Verdigris.  Symptoms — 
appearances  on  dissection — effect  on  animals — chemical  proofs — antidotes.  Zinc. 
Sulphate.  Symptoms — chemical  proofs — Whether  metallic  zinc,  is  a safe  sub- 
stance for  domestic  utensils.  Tin.  Muriate— effects — tests — antidotes.  Silver- 
Nitrate — effects — tests — antidotes.  Fulminating  silver.  Gold.  Nitro-muriate 
— tests.  Fulminating  gold.  Platina.  Nitro-muriate.  Bismuth.  Nitrate — 
tests — antidotes.  Iron.  Sulphate.  Lead.  Acetate.  Symptoms — effects  on 
animals.  Cerusse.  Water  impregnated  with  lead.  Litharge.  Articles  of  food 
or  drink  contaminated  with  lead.  Earthen  vessels  glazed  with  lead — action  of 
vinegar,  apples,  milk,  on  them.  Adulteration  of  wines — cider — rum.  Saturnine 
emanations.  Symptoms — chemical  proofs — wine  test — antidotes.  Phosphorus, 
Effects.  Iodine.  Effects.  The  concentrated  acids.  Sulphuric.  Syurp- 
toms — appearances  on  dissection — chemical  proofs — treatment.  Nitric.  Arrange- 
ment by  Tartra,  of  poisoning  by  it,  into  four  classes.  Symptoms — appearances  on 
dissection — chemical  proofs — treatment.  Caustic  and  carbonated  alkalies. 
Potash.  Sub-carbonate  of  potash.  Symptoms — appearances  on  dissection. 
Soda.  Ammonia.  Barytes  and  its  salts.  Effects  on  animals — symptoms 
— chemical  proofs — antidotes.  Quicklime.  Liver  of  sulphur.  Effects 
■ — appearances  on  dissection — treatment.  Nitrb.  Symptoms — appearances 
on  dissection — treatment.  Sal  Ammoniac.  Gases.  Chlorine,  gaseous  and 
fluid.  Nitrous  acid  gas.  Sulphurous  acid  gas.  Nitrogen.  Carbonic  oxide. 
Glass  and  enamel.  Remarkable  medico-legal  case.  General  directions  for 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  a suspected  mineral  substance  by  chemical  tests — 
soluble  substances — insoluble  substances.  Laws  on  poisoning,  when  death 
does  not  immediately  follow. 

ANTIMONY. 

A great  prejudice  formerly  existed  against  the  use  of  metallic  pre- 
parations, with  the  exception  of  iron,  and  this  was  carried  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  the  compounds  of  antimony,  that  the  faculty  of  Paris 
(among  whom  Guy  Patin  was  the  most  conspicuous)  obtained  an  edict 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  prohibiting  their  use  as  a medicine.  Nor 
was  it  until  one  of  their  sovereigns  had  been  cured  by  the  use  of  anti- 
mony, that  they  (in  1666)  demanded  a sentence  permitting  its  use  * 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  various  preparations  are  often 
rashly  and  improperly  employed  at  the  present  day. 

'Tartar  emetic.  This  substance,  in  large  doses,  must  undoubt- 


* Phil.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  710.  See  also  Note  to  Abridgment,  vol.  1,  p.  596. 
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edly  be  deemed  a poison,,  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  as  certainly 
destructive  as  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate.* 

The  narrative  of  a few  cases  will  properly  precede  the  list  of  general 
symptoms. 

A Jew,  by  mistake,  took  about  twenty  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  the 
morning,  fasting.  In  a few  moments  after  swallowing  it,  he  experi- 
enced pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  increased,  and  even 
brought  on  syncope.  After  this,  excessive  vomitings  of  bilious  matter 
came  on  with  alarming  rapidity  ; aqueous  stools  occurred  incessantly  : 
the  pulse  was  small  and  concentrated  ; the  face  pale  ; there  was  great : 
prostration  of  strength,  and  the  patient  complained  greatly  of  ex- 
tremely painful  cramps  in  the  legs.  By  the  use  of  proper  remedies, , 
the  symptoms  subsided  after  an  illness  of  about  six  hours,  and  debility 
and  painful  digestion  alone  remained. f 

A man,  aged  about  fifty  years,  determined  to  poison  himself,  and  i 
for  this  purpose  took  about  forty  grains  of  tartar  emetic  on  a Saturday 
morning.  Vomiting,  frequent  stools,  and  convulsions  soon  succeeded. 
He  was  received  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  Sunday  evening.  On  Mon- 
day morning  he  complained  of  violent  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  which  i 
■was  distended.  He  could  with  difficulty  move  his  tongue  ; he  was,  in  i 
fact,  :n  such  a state  that  he  might  be  taken  for  a drunken  man — he 
just  spoke,  and  his  pulse  was  imperceptible.  During  the  day,  his 
abdomen  became  inflated,  the  epigastrium  was  considerably  tumefied, . 
and  became  more  painful  : in  the  afternoon  delirium  came  on.  On  i 
Thursday,  all  the  symptoms  increased ; in  the  evening  there  was  ; 
furious  delirium ; convulsions  supervened,  and  he  died  at  night.} 

The  following  is  a remarkable  case.  An  individual  had  collected  ! 
about  twenty-five  grains  of  tartar  emetic  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  ; 
himself.  He  went  into  a coffee-house  and  asked  for  a glass  of  sugared  1 
water,  and  having  dissolved  the  mineral  in  this,  he  drank  it  down. 
After  leaving  the  coffee-house,  which  he  did  instantly,  he  had  scarcely  ’ 
proceeded  twenty  steps,  before  he  felt  a burning  pain  in  the  epigastric  • 
region,  accompanied  by  convulsive  movements  and  a loss  of  his  senses. . 
He  was  earriea  in  this  situation  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  ten  minutes  after  • 
the  accident.  On  coming  a little  to  himself,  he  confessed  his  crime, . 
and  a decoction  of  bark  was  immediately  administered  in  large  quan-  • 
tities.  The  skin  was  cold  and  clammy,  the  breathing  a little  short, . 
the  pulse  small  and  concentrated,  and  the  epigastric  region  a little  1 
tumefied  and  very  painful,  hiccup  tolerably  frequent,  but  no  vomiting'. 


* A case  is  quoted  by  Orfila,  where  a female  swallowed  six  drachms.  Vomitings- 
immediately  ensued,  but  she  was  soon  relieved  from  these,  and  recovered  without  any  ■ 
subsequent’injury.  (Vol.  1,  p.  160.)  We  can  explain  the  rationale  of  this  case,  bat 
Iconless  I do  not  understand  the  exemption  which  appears  to  be  experienced  in 
Italy  from  the  ordinary  effects  of  this  powerful  medicine — mtror  magis.  One  physi- 
cian states  that  he  has  given  live  scruples  in  fourteen  hours,  without  the  patient  hat  ing  j 
either  vomiting  or  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Bullati  also  furnished  a list  of  doses  given  at  the 
hospital  of  Pavia,  and  among  these  is  tartar  emetic,  from  half  a drachm  to  three 
drachms  daily. — Dr,  boll  in  Chapman  s Journal,  toI.  3,  p.  SO  and  33. 
t Case  by  Dr.  Bnrbier,  of  Amiens,  from  Magendie. — Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  174. 

X Case  by  Dr,  Recnmier,  from  Magendie.— pdila,  ,vol.  1 p.  177. 
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Tfiie  symptoms  gradually  diminished  in  violence  after  taking  the  bark, 
and  in  two  hours,  copious  stools  occurred  and  continued  for  several 
hours.  On  the  next  day,  he  vomited  several  times,  and  gastritic 
symptoms  were  present  for  a week,  but  were  removed  by  the  usual 
remedies.* * * §  j 

From  these  and  other  instances,  the  following  list  of  symptoms 
may  be  deduced  : a rough  metallic  taste,  nausea,  copious  vomitings, 
frequent  hiccup,  caidialgia,  burning  heat  in  the  epigastric  region, 
pains  of  the  stomach,  abdominal  eholics,  inflation,  copious  stools, 
syncope,  small,  concentrated.,  and  accelerated  pulse,  cold  skin,  but 
sometimes  intense  heat,  difficult  breathing,  vertigo,  loss  of  sense,  con- 
vulsive motions,  very  painful  cramps  in  the  legs,  prostration  of  strength, 
and  death.  + Sometimes  to  these  symptoms  is  joined  a great  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  and  deglutition  may  be  suspended  for  some  time.J  The 
vomitings  and  alvine  excretions  do  not  always  take  place,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  is  an  increase  in  the  violence  of  the  oLher 
symptoms, § 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  marked  effects  of  the  tartar  emetic 
ointment,  as  stated  by  medical  observers,  and  in  particular  by  the 
illustrious  Jenner,  that  its  external  application  in  large  quantities 
would  produce  injurious  consequences.  And  this  indeed  is  amply 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  experiments  on  animals,  as  we  shall  here- 
after st ate.  1 1 

Appearances  on  dissection.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is.  usually  red,  inflamed,  and  covered  with  mucus.  The  duodenum  is 
in  a similar  state,  and  occasionally  the  other  small  intestines.  The 
lungs  are  often  found  more  or  less  inflamed,  and  in  some  instances  the 
brain  is  so  also,  and  contains  serous  fluid.  Hoffman  mentions  a case, 
where  the, stomach  was  found  sphacelated,  and  the  spleen,  diaphragm, 
lungs,  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  affected  part  of  the  stomach,  were 
gangrenous.  In  a general  way  we  may  state,  that  the  lungs  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal,  are  the  organs  principally 
affected  by  this  poison.lf 

* Case  by  Dr.  Serres,  from  Magendie. — Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  175. 

+ Is  not  the  case  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  vol.  1,  p.  35,  entitled  “ The 
bad  effects  of  opium  given  too  soon  to  stop  the  operation  of  emetics ,”  an  instance  of 
poisoning  by  tartar  emetic  ? 

} Foderii  quotes  a case  by  Dr.  Carron, where  there  was  a suspension  of  deglutition 
for  two  days,  vol.  4,  p.  156. 

§ Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  178.  Male  mentions  the  case  of  a child  who  had  taken  a large 
dose,  and  in  whom  no  vomiting  occurred.  He  lay  in  a state  of  insensibility,  the  extre- 
mities were  cold,  the  pulse  languid  and  almost  imperceptible,  but  by  taking  some 
strong  brandy  and  water,  these  effects  were  removed,  and  violent  vomiting  succeeded, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  p.  166. — See  also  Journal  of  Foreign  Science,  vol.  1, 
p.  640. 

||  Dr  Francis  states,  that  in  two  cases  where  tartar  emetic  was  used  externally,  in 
the  form  of  ointment,  for  a longer  time  than  was  proper,  the  effects  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient  were  similar  to  those  at  times  arising  from  arsenic  employed 
in  the  same  manner;  a comatose  state,  feeble  pulse,  inability  to  muscular  exertion, 
and  enlargement  of  the  smaller  joints.  These  consequences  continued  several  months; 
< — MS.  communication. 


? Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  177  to  180. 
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Effect  on  animals.  Magendie  and  Brodie  have  each  investigated 
the  effects  of  this  salt  on  animals. 

The  former  ascertained,  that  whenever  the  oesophagus  was  tied  up 
in  dogs,  so  as  to  prevent  vomiting,  four,  six,  or  eight  grains  produced 
death  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours;  while  those  who  were  able  u> 
get  rid  of  it  by  vomiting,  often  took  a drachm,  without  experiencing  any 
material  bad  effect.  Large  doses,  (as  half  an  ounce)  however,  gene- 
rally caused  death  in  a few  hours,  or  a few  days,  although  instances 
did  happen,  where  no  accident  followed  from  their  exhibition. 

When  a solution  of  tartar  emetic  of  six  or  eight  grains  to  three 
ounces  of  water  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  a full-grown  dog, 
vomiting  and  purging  ensued,  the  breathing  became  difficult,  the 
pulse  frequent  and  intermitting,  and  great  disquietude  and  tremblings 
of  the  limbs  preceded  death.  On  dissection,  the  lungs  were  observed 
of  an  orange  or  violet  colour,  and  distended  with  blood,  while  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  the  cardia  to  the  rec- 
tum, was  red  and  inflamed.  A larger  quantity  injected  in  a similar 
manner,  produced  an  earlier  death,  and  the  inflammation  was  confined 
to  the  lungs ; but  a weaker  solution  took  a longer  period  to  develope 
itself,  and  the  lungs  and  intestines  were  equally  affected.* 

Externally  applied,  the  tartar  emetic  produced  similar  vomitings 
and  stools,  and  also  the  same  lesions  on  dissection. 

It  thus  appears,  that,  as  a general  rule,  its  first  effect  is  almost 
always  vomiting,  in  those  animals  who  are  capable  of  this  function, 
and  the  poison  is  thus  thrown  off  in  many  cases,  before  it  has  had 
time  to  produce  fatal  consequences. 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Brodie  were  similar  in  many  respects. 
When  applied  to  a wound  in  animals  capable  of  vomiting,  it  usually, 
but  not  constantly,  operated  as  an  emetic.  Paralysis,  drowsiness,  and 
at  last  complete  insensibility,  were  among  the  symptoms  that  preceded 
death.  The  stomach  sometimes  bore  the  marks  of  inflammation,  but 
he  never  saw  any  appearances  of  it  in  the  intestines.  These  experi- 
ments were  performed  on  rabbits,  and  the  same  symptoms  were 
present,  whether  the  tartar  emetic  was  injected  into  the  stomach,  or 
applied  to  a wound.  The  deduction  drawn  by  Mr.  Brodie  from  these 

! results  is,  that  this  mineral  does  not  produce  its  deleterious  effects 

until  it  has  passed  into  the  circulation.! 

Chemical  proofs.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  among  che- 
mists as  to  the  solubility  of  this  salt.  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  is  said  to 
have  selected  very  pure  specimens  for  this  examination,  and  he  states 

I that  one  part  is  soluble  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  212  deg. 

and  in  fifteen  at  60  deg.J  Probably  it  would  be  proper,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  add  rather  more  than  these  proportions. 

The  following  are  among  the  tests  of  tartar  emetic  : 

(a)  When  heated  fed-hot  in  an  earthen  crucible  with  the  black 
flux,  it  blackens  and  decomposes,  leaving  for  a residue,  metallic  an- 
timony, and  potash  slightly  carbonated,  of  a white  colour. 

* Magendie,  p.  24,  36,  37.  t Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.  rol.  2$,  p.  126.  ^ 

J Paris'  I’harmacologia,  p.  195. 
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(b)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  water,  and  the  hydro- 
sulphurets,  when  used  in  small  quantities,  throw  down  an  orange- 
yellow  precipitate,  and  a deep  brown-red  if  employed  in  excess.  This 
precipitate,  after  being  dried  and  mixed  with  charcoal  and  common 
potash,  gives,  by  the  action  of  heat,  a cake  of  metallic  antimony. 

( c ) Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  produces  a white  precipitate. 

(d)  Lime-water  gives  an  abundant,  thick,  white  precipitate,  which 
is  re-dissolved  with  facility  by  nitric  acid.  Barytic  water  produces 
the  same  effect  as  lime-water. 

(e)  The  infusion  of  nut-galls  in  alcohol  is  the  most  sensible  test  of 
this  substance  in  solution.  It  produces  an  abundant  precipitate  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  inclining  a little  to  yellow. 

The  juices  o ' plants,  the  extractive  decoctions  of  roots  and  barks, 
precipitate  the  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  and  produce  a reddish  yellow 
deposit,  consisting  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  a portion  of  vegetable 
matter.  According  to  Dr.  Paris,  one  ounce  of  the  decoction  of  yellow 
bark  is  capable  of  decomposing  one  scruple  of  this  salt,  and  rendering 
it  completely  inert.* 

The  application  of  tests  to  various  mixtures,  produce  the  following 
results  : 


1. 

Substances 

employed 

Red  wine  ten  parts, 
and  solut.  tartar 
emetic,  1 part. 

Red  wine  ten  parts, 
solut.  tartar  eme- 
tic, 7 parts. 

Infusion  of  tea 
10  parts,  solut. 
tartar  emetic,  1 
part. 

Infus.  of  tea.  1 
parts,  sol.  tartar 
emetic,  6 parts. 

Albumen,  and  sol. 
tartar  emetic. 

'o 

“ C S 

■§! 
a c 

V 

«T  J; 
.5  3 
5 S 

■3  " 

o. 

Effect  of  these 
mixtures  on 
each  other. 

No 

change 

No 

change. 

Very 

slightly 

disturbed 

No 

change. 

No 

change. 

Effects  of  tests  on 
, these  mixtures. 

Hydrosulphurets 

Larger  quantity 
of  ditto. 

Reddish 

yellow 

precip. 

Green  p. 

Almost 

black. 

Deepish 

Red. 

Reddish 

Orange. 

Same  as 
tar.  em. 
alone. 

Same  as 
tar  em. 
alone. 

Inf.  nut-galls  in 
alcohol. 

Violet  p. 

■ Deeper 
violet. 

Turbid 

only. 

Dirty 

white. 

Same  as 
tar.  em. 
alone. 

Abundant 

precip. 

Sulphuri*  acid. 

Deep  vio- 
let prec. 

White  pr. 
inclining 
to  yellow. 

White, 

slightly 

yellow. 

Same  as 
tar.  em. 
alone. 

Lime-water. 

White 
prec.  + 

* Page  195. 

+ This,  however,  does  not  disappear  on  the  addition  of  pure  nitric  acid,  sinoe  the 
albumen  forms  an  insoluble  body. 
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Tartar  emetic  poured  on  milk,  produces  no  coagulation,  and  the 
mixture  gives  a clear  red  precipitate  with  the  hydro-sulphuret  of 
ammonia.  Broth  and  bile,  diluted  with  water,  do  not  alter  the  action 
of  agents  on  the  tartar  emetic.* 

These  results  prove  the  uncertainty  of  depending  on  the  above  tests 
solely.  The  precipitates  should  in  all  cases  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  proper  process  for  reduction  with  the  black  flux  must  then  be 
employed. 

Antidotes.  Vomiting,  if  not  already  present,  should  be  excited  by 
tickling  the  throat  and  the  administration  of  warm  water  in  large 
quantities ; and  even  if  it  has  taken  place,  warm  water  is  advisable 
to  relieve  the  symptoms.  If,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  these 
means,  vomiting  cannot  be  induced,  we  should  exhibit  the  decoction 
of  bark.  This  was  proposed  by  Berthollet,  and  its  value  is  great, 
from  the  faet  of  its  decomposing  the  salt.  Strong  tea,  the  decoction 
of  nut-galls,  or  of  astringent  roots  and  barks  generally,  will  answer 
as  substitutes  when  the  bark  cannot  be  obtained.f 

Opium  may  be  employed  in  excessive  vomitings,  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  is  generally  necessary  to  remove  the  secondary, 
symptoms. 

Tiie  oxide  and  glass  of  antimony.  These  substances  are 
also  poisonous,  .even  in  small  doses.  Hoffman  mentions  fatal  cases, 
produced  by  the  latter,  where  the  symptoms  were  similar  to  those 
caused  by  tartar  emetic  ; and  Morgagni  quotes  instances  where  men 
and  animals  died  from  its  exhibition.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
was  observed,  on  dissection  J 

Both  the  oxide  and  the  glass  being  mixed' with  charocal,  and  heated 
in  an  earthen  crucible,  furnish  metallic  antimony. 

Tiie  muriate  {butter  of  antimony)  and  submuriate  of  anti- 
mony. These,  like  the  former,  are  deleterious  substances.  Orfila 
quotes  a case  from  Borrichius,  where  a few  strong  doses  of  the  sub- 
muriate  caused  violent  purging  and  vomiting,  a copious  salivation, 
and  extreme  debility.  For  some  time  previous  to  death  the  patient 
was  cold  as  ice,  his  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  breathed 
with  difficulty.  He  nevertheless  enjoyed  all  his  intellectual  faculties.§ 

These  preparations  may  be  reduced  with  the  black  flux,  and  the 
hydro-sulphurets  produce  a precipitate  more  or  less  red,  with  their 
solutions. 

Antimonial  wine.  The  composition  and  strength  of  this  prepa- 
ration vary  according  to  the  purity  of  the  solvent,  and  as  this  is  liable 
to  alteration,  a degree  of  insecurity  attaches  to  its  exhibition. ||  And 
I have  no  doubt  that  children  have  often  been  injured  by  its  adminis- 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  166-7-6. 

" t In  his  latest  work,  Orfila  gives  the  preference  to  nut-galls  over  all  the  other 
astringents. — Orfila’s  directions,  p.  60. 

$ Morgagni,  vol  3,  p.  S70.  § Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  190. 

||  See  Paris’  Pharmacologia,  p.  308.  Liquor  Ant.  Tartarieati.  lie  recommends 
that  antimohia)  wine  be  removed  from  the  list  of  cjfietnai  preparations. 
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Cration  without  proper  advice.  I will  only  advert  to  the  case*  quoted 
Jby  Orfila  from  Mangetus  and  Fabricius  Hildanus,  as  proofs  of  the 
.dangerous  and  even  fatal  effects  of  this  substance.  Certainly  the 
solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  water  is  a far  preferable  prescription. 

The  symptoms  and  appearances  on  dissection  are  similar  to  those 
already  mentioned.  The  operation  of  tests  on  wine  added  to  tartar 
emetic  have  been  already  noticed,  but  they  vary  somewhat  when  the 
glass  of  antimony  is  used.  The  hydro-sulphurets  in  small  quantity 
give  a deep  red  precipitate,  and  in  large,  a black  one  ; sulphuric  acid, 
a deep  yellow  one,  bordering  on  a grey,  and  the  nut-galls,  a dirty 
white.  In  our  chemical  investigations,  we  should  further  evaporate 
the  -liquor  to  dryness,  and  then  calcine  it  with  charcoal.  Metallic 
antimony  will  be  obtained.* 

Other  "preparations  of  antimony,  as  the  kermes  mineral,  the  golden 
' ■ •sulphur  of  antimony,  the  crocus  metallorum,  &c.  are  also  to  be  deemed 
poisonous,  if  given  in  large  doses. 

i Antimonial  vapours.  Fourcroy  (says  Orfila)  relates,  that  he 
lias  seen  fifty  persons  who  were,  seized  with  a great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  a dry  cough,  gripings  and  purg- 
ing, ten  or  twelve  hours  after  having  respired  the  vapours  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  which  had  been  detonated  with  nitre.  The  prolonged 
■action  of  these  might  undoubtedly  lead  to  serious  evils. f 

. copper. 

The  preparations  of  this  metal  are  seldom  used  as  the  instruments 
of  crime,  but  they  are  frequently  poisonous  through  accident;  and 
.this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  copper  being  extensively  employed 
for  domestic  utensils. 

I shall  notice,  first,  the  nature  of  metallic  copper,  and  then  the 
action  of  its  various  compounds. 

Metallic  copper.  The  weight  of  testimony  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  this  not  being  poisonous,  when  perfectly  pure.  Orfila  cites 
several  cases  from  authors,  where  masses  were  swallowed,  and  after 
some  time  voided  by  the  natural  passages,  without  producing  any 
injury.  Dr.  Paris  mentions  an  instance  where  six  copper  penny- 
pieces  were  taken,  with  a view  of  self-destruction,  and  no  inconve- 
nience was  experienced,  except  the  effects  of  mechanical  obstruction. 
They  were  voided  after  a lapse  of  five  years.}: 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  191-192.  + Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  195. 

t Paris’  Pharmacologia,  p.  250.  The  following  may  seem  to  contradict  the  usual 
results,  but  its  peculiarities  are  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  some  previous  oxidation 
of. the  metal.  “ A child,  aged  three  years,  swallowed  two  copper  farthings  by  acci- 
dent, at  an  interval  of  half  a year  alter  each  other.  Alter  swallowing  the  lirst,  he 
eat  nothing  for  ten  days,  complained  of  great  pam  at  his  stomach,  and  orivelled  as 
if  he  had  been  salivated.  After  the  second,  he  began  by  degrees  to  lose  his  llesh, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  consumption,  tie  was,  however,  perfectly  cured  by  the 
Bath  waters.” — Communication  by  Dr.  Edw.  Baynard,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  20,  p.  424. 
A case  is  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  where  the  swallowing  of  n half 
cent  produced  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  several  other  symptoms  characteristic  of 
the  poison. — New-England  'Journ.  vol.  3,  p,  156.  , 
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It  is  not  so  certain  that  this  substance,  in  a state  of  minute  divi- 
sion, as  filings  for  example,  is  equally  innocuous.  Portal  relates  a 
case  where  they  were  given  to  an  individual  labouring  under  ascites 
and  while  the  disease  seemed  to  yield,  cholic,  tenesmus,  and  vomitings 
suddenly  supervened.*  Experiments  on  animals,  however,  with  large 
doses  of  copper  filings,  mixed  with  grease  or  oil,  have  produced  no 
injury,  and  on  dissection,  their  metallic  brilliancy  was  found  untar- 
nished. 

But  we  have  always  reason  to  dread  the  effects  of  this  metal  on  the 
human  system,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  oxidates.  Copper  ex- 
posed to  a moist  atmosphere  becomes  tarnished,  and  passes  into  a 
state  of  oxide,  which  soon  after  unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  forms  a greenish  carbonate.  It  dissolves  in  the 
principal  mineral  acids  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Milk,  however,  although 
boiled  for  two  hours  in  a clean  kettle,  did  not  contain  any  trace  of 
copper  ; and  the  same  result  was  obtained  with  tea,  coffee,  beer,  and 
rain-water.  But  if  the  water  contained  muriate  of  soda,  it  dissolved 
a notable  portion  of  copper.f  Tat  bodies,  assisted  by  the  oxidizing 
principle  of  the  atmosphere,  act  with  celerity  on  it ; and  Proust  ex- 
plains the  quick  corrosion  and  destruction  of  the  copper  sheathings 
of  vessels,  from  the  combined  action  of  grease  and  muriate  of  soda. 
Don  Raphael  Clavigo  (he  observes)  ascertained  this  cause,  and  when 
he  placed  sheets  of  thick  coarse  paper  between  the  plaster  of  fat  and 
the  copper,  to  prevent  their  contact,  the  durability  of  the  sheathings 
was  secured. 

We  must  remark,  however,  that  the  vegetable  acids  generally  dis- 
solve copper  with  difficulty,  even  although  assisted  by  heat.  And 
hence,  the  boiling  of  sugar  or  syrups,  in  vessels  of  this  metal,  does 
not  of  itself  produce  any  noxious  compound,  unless  it  be  left  to  cool 
in  them.  In  the  latter  case,  the  boiled  substance  acquires  a bad  taste 
and  a green  colour,  and  the  copper  forms  an  oxide  on  its  surface. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity  in  all  cases  of  tin- 
ning vessels  intended  for  the  preparation  of  articles  of  food.  Num- 
berless causes  (says  Proust)  unite  to  accelerate  the  dissolution  of  the 
copper,  since  the  juices  of  all  viands  are  fat,  acid,  and  naturally  saline. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  tinning  is  indispensable  for  kitchen  uten- 
sils.! And  this  author  has  also  shewn  another  advantage  arising 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  201.  > ■ • • 

t These  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Eiler,  a chemist  of  Berlin.  He  also 
noticed  a remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  last  phenomenon.  If, 
instead  of  a simple  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  it  was  previously  mixed  with  beef, 
bacon,  and  fish,  the  fluid  resulting  did  not  contain  a trace  of  copper. — Orfila,  vol.  1, 

p.  202. 

J Cleanliness  may,  however,  ward  off  any  formidable  injury.  “ In  the  Orphan 
House,  at  Halle,  from  600  to  000  persons  daily  eat  food  dressed  in  large  copper 
kettles,  and  yet  I never  heard  there  of  any  bad  effects  from  them  : here,  however, 
I must  observe,  that  the  cleanliness  was  quite  exemplary  ; that  in  the  afternoon  we 
observed,  with  pleasure  and  admiration,  the  kitchen  perfectly  clean,  and  the  copper 
vessels  bright. — Micbaelis’  Commentaries,  vol.  3,  p.  338. 
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from  this  precaution.  The  usual  alloy  applied  in  tinning  vessels, 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead  ; and  the  tin  being  more  oxidi- 
zable  than  the  lead,  is  exclusively  dissolved^by  any  vegetable  acid 
that  may  be  contained  in  the  viands,  and  thus  prevents  the  latter  from 
being  attacked.  These  compounds  of  tin  are  known  to  be  harmless.* 

Copper  and  bell-metal  mortars  are  evidently  hazardous,  for  similar 
reasons,  in  the  office  of  the  apothecary.  Not  only  will  moisture  affect 
them,  but.  also  many  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  and  thus  a dan- 
gerous compound  may  result. -f 

Oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.  The  carbonate  (natural 
verdigris)  forms  spontaneously  on  the  surface  of  copper  or  brass  ves- 
sels, pieces  of  coin,  &c.  when  treated  with  ammonia  or  water,  and  is 
of  a green  colour.  The  oxide  is  of  a blackish  brown  colour.  Both 
of  them  are  highly  poisonous,  and  cholic  and  vomiting  are  their  usual 
symptoms. 

From  the  remarks  made  in  the  previous  section,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  why  copper  utensils,  when  not  properly  cleaned,  con- 
taminate, acid  substances  boiled  in  them.  Vinegar  dissolves  the  oxide 
with  ease,  as  does  also  ammonia.  Eller  has  proved  that  wine  dissolves 
copper,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  acetic  acid  contained  in  it, 
and  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  by  the  air.l  And  we  can  explain,  in 
the  same  way,  the  production  of  the  acetate  in  the  cocks  of  vessels 
from  which  wine,  beer,  or  cider  is  drawn.  “ Drouard  was  affected  for 
three  days  with  cholic  and  diarrhoea,  in  consequence  of  eating  a ragout 
which  had  been  seasoned  with  wine  drawn  out  of  a cask,  the  cock  of 
which  contained  acetate  of  copper,  which  this  liquor  had  in  part  dis- 
solved.'’ Fat  bodies,  such  as  fixed  and ‘essential  oils,  &c.  dissolve  the 
oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper  with  readiness,  and  hence  Proust  very 
justly  condemns  the  use  of  copper  measures  for  oil.^ 

The  tests  of  these  compounds  are  similar  to  those  of  verdigris, 
which  we  shall  now  notice. 

Verdigris.  The  compound  substance  known  under  this  name, 
is,  the  preparation  of  copper  which  most  frequently  produces  dele- 
terious effects.  Orfila  has  collected  numerous  cases  illustrating  its 
action,  and  I conceive  it  will  be  useful  to  state  the  mode  in  which  the 


* Mr.  Proust’s  papers  on  Tinning,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie  and  Journal  de  Physique,  I have  consulted  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  second 
series,  volumes  6 and  9. 

+ There  is  a useful  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  7, 
p.  31 1.  The  author  first  shews  that  bell-metal  mortars  are  liable  to  abrasion,  and 
that  thus  the  particles  may  be  united  with  medicines ; and  next,  that  some  substances 
will  act  chemically  on  them.  * 

| Moseley  relates,  that,  in  1592,  at  a meeting  of  the  great  senate  of  Bern,  the  wine 
was  put  into  copper  vessels,  and  suspended  in  a well,  in  order  to  cool  it.  In  a few 
days,  the  legates  and  others  who  had  drank  were  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  fever,  and  dysentery  , and  many'died. — Moseley  oa  Tropical  Diseases,  p.  331. 

§ Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  203  to  20G.  In  several  cities  in  Europe,  distillers,  apothecaries, 
and  others,  are  forbidden  to  use  copper  vessels,  unless  they  are  tinned. — Ehrmann 
in  Schlegel,  vol.  3,  p.  230. 
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respective  individuals  were  poisoned.  In  one  instance,  a family,  con  ' 
sisting  of  nine  persons,  were  affected ; the  first  of  these  by  a cake 
made  with  melted  butter,  and  skimmed  with  an  instrument  of  copper, 
upon  which  the  fat  body  had  been  allowed  to  cool  ; five  from  some 
broth  and  meat  coming  out  of  a saucepan,  skimmed  by  the  same 
skimmer ; and  the  remainder  by  a fricasee  of  pigeons,  prepared  in 
the  same  pan.  The  Jacobin  Friars  in  Paris,  to  the  number  of  twentv- 
onte,  were  poisoned  in  1781,  by  eating  gome  ray,  which  had  been 
cooked  in  a copper  vessel.  The  cook,  after  taking  out  a part  of  the 
Tivater,  had  poured  vinegar  on  the  fish  to  render  them  more  firm,  and 
in  this  state  they  had  stood  for  some  time,  away  from  the  fire.  Some 
veal  placed  in  an  earthen  pot,  to  which  there  was  a copper  lid,  and 
which  led  laid  directly  on  the  meat,  affected  two  individuals.  So,  a Iso, 
eggs  prepared  with  sorrel  and  butter,  in  a copper  vessel,  which  was 
covered  with  verdigris.  Dupuytren  mentions  a case  where  a whole 
family  was  poisoned  from  eating  lobsters,  which  had  been  cocked,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  a copper  kettle,  with  vinegar  poured  over  them. 
Even  pease,  which  remained  for  a day  in  the  copper  vessel,  have  pro- 
duced all  the  characteristic  effects  of  poisoning  from  copper.* 

Verdigris  kself  is  also  sometimes  used  as  the  instrument  of  suicide.t 
It  is  not  necessary  to  copy  the  detail  of  any  particular  case,  since 
the  leading  symptoms  in  all  are  generally  very  similar.  They  are 
thus  stated  by  Orfila:  “ An  acrid,  styptic,  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth, 
parched  and  dry  tongue ; a sense  of  strangulation  in  the  throat, 
coppery  eructations,  continual  spitting,  nausea,  copious  vomitings,  or 
vain  efforts  to  vomit,  shooting  pains  in  the  stomach,  which  are  often 
very  severe ; horrible  gripes,  very  frequent  alvine  evacuations,  some- 
times bloody  and  blackish,  with  tenesmus  and  debility;  the  abdomen 
inflated  and  painful ; the  pulse  small,  irregular,  tight,  and  frequent; 
syncope,  heat  of  skin,  ardent  thirst,  difficulty  of  breathing,  anxiety  about 
the  prsecordia,  cold  sweats,  scanty  urine,  violent  head-ache,  vertigo, 
faintness,  weakness  in  the  limbs,  cramps  of  the  legs,  and  convulsions.” 
All  these,  however,  do  not  generally  occur  in  the  same  individual,  but 
vomiting  and  cholic  are  very  constant.]: 

Gangrene  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  intestines,  and  this  diseas® 
is  then  accompanied  with  its  usual  premonitory  appearances. 

Appearances  on  dissection.  The  alimentary  canal  is  the  organ 
principally  diseased.  When  death  ensues  within  a few  hours  after 
taking  the  poison,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
found  to  be  inflamed  and  gangrenous,  and  this  extends  even  to  the 
rectum.  In  one  instance,  that  intestipe  was  found  pierced  at  two 


* Medico-Chirurg.  Review,  vol.  1,  p.  158,  quoted  from  a French  Med.  Journal. 

+ See  Metzger,  p.  396,  who  quotes  a case  from  Pyl.  The  verdigris  was  found  in 
the  pylorus,  and  it  had  tinged  the  faecal  matter. 

] Hiccup  was  a constant  symptom  in  a fatal  case  witnessed  by  Dr.  Percival. 
. — Trans.  College  Phys.  London,  vol.  3,  p.  80.  The  cause  was  an  immoderate  use 
of  pickled  samphire,  impregnated  with  copper.  A rash  on  tire  surface  of  the  body 
has  also  been  observed  in  some  cases. 
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points.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  extends  to  all  the  coat*,  and 
sloughs  arc  formed,  which  leave  openings,  through  which  their  con- 
tents pass  out,  and  are  effused  into  the  cavity  of  -the  abdomen.* 
Metzger  remarks,  that  the  green  colour  of  the  salt  tinges  all  the  fluids 
contained  in  the  prirnse  viee.f  Inflammation  of  the  brain  has  occa- 
sionally been  noticed.  | 

Effect  on  animals.  The  experiments  of  Drouard  on  dogs,  led  him 
to  the  conclusion,  that  verdigris  acts  immediately  oil  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  which  it  excites  inflammation,  without  being  taken  up  into 
the  circulation  by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  To  a young  dog,  twelve 
grains  were  given,  which  produced  death  in  twenty-two  hours.  The 
stomach  Was  found  inflamed,  and  exhibited  a black  spot,  which  might 
have  been  taken  for  an  erosion.  The  small  intestines  showed  no 
marks  of  inflammation,  but  the  rectum  contained  small  ecchymoses, 
similar  to  those  in  the  stomach.  In  another  instance,  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  were  inflamed,  and  the  rectum  natural. 

When  a small  quantity  in  solution  was  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein,  death  ensued  in  half  an  hour.  The  trachea  and  bronchire  were 
filled  with  frothy  mucosities,  and  the  great  vessels  were  distended  with 
black  and  fluid  blood.  But  in  a dog  who  survived  to  the  fourth  day 
after  this  operation,  nothing  peculiar  was  observed  either  in  the  diges- 
tive organs  or  the  vessels.  Large  doses  indeed  seem  to  produce 
sudden  death,  preceded  by  vomiting,  convulsive  motions,  great  insen- 
sibility and  paralysis,  and  present  at  the  same  time  but  slight  alter- 
ations on  dissection.  Orfila  considers  these  facts  as  invalidating  the 
doctrine  of  Drouard,  and  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  absorption  of  the 
poison,  and  its  action  on  the  nervous  system. § 

Chemical  proofs,  (a)  Sulphuric  acid  poured  on  the  verdigris  in 
powder,  decomposes  it  with  effervescence,  and  vapours  of  acetic  acid 
are  disengaged.  But  it  must  be  recollected,,  that  no  such  effect  is 
produced  with  natural  verdigris,  (carbonate.)  Here  acetic  acid  should 
be  poured  on  it,  and  the  subsequent  tests  applied. 

(h ) Sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  it,  and  precipitates  a black 
sulphnret  of  copper.  This  is  said  by  Sylvester  to  be  a very  delicate 
test. 

(c)  A clean  plate  of  iron  immersed  in  the  solution,  becomes  covered 
in  a few  hours  with  a portion  of  the  copper,  and  the  blue  colour  of  the 
solution  grows  first  green,  and  then  turns  to  red. 

(d)  Caustic  potash  precipitates  it  of  a sky-blue  colour,  and  in  larger 
quantities,  of  a deep  blue.  The  sub-carbonate  of  potash  likewise  gives 
a sky-blue  precipitate. 

(e)  Ammonia  gives  a blue  precipitate,  but  if  added  in  excess,  the 
precipitate  re- dissolves,  and  the  liquor  is  of  a beautiful  blue  colour. 

(f)  Arsenious  acid  in  solution  gives  an  abundant  green  precipitate. 

(g)  Chromate  of  potash,  a yellow  precipitate. 

( h ) The  triple  prussiate  of  potash  and  iron  in  solution,  gives  a brown 


* Orfila,  vol.  I,  p.  224.  + Metzger,  p.  131.  J Male,  p,  147. 

§ Vol.  1,  p.  212  to  216. 
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precipitate.  When  very  diluted,  it  will  only  produce  a red  colour  in 
the  mixture,  without  any  turbidness,  but  at  the  end  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  brown  precipitate  will  fall.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
minute  tests  of  copper. 

(*')  If  the  suspected  substance  be  in  powder,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
charcoal  and  heated  to  redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.  Metallic  copper 
will  be  formed.  The  same  process  is  proper,  when  the  fluid  is  com. 
bined  with  substances  which  prevent  the  action  of  tests.  Evaporate 
it  to  dryness,  and  then  calcine  with  charcoal. 

The  following  are  mentioned  as  the  effect  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  on  it.  The  infusion  of  tea  decomposes  the  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  copper,  and  a flaky  precipitate  of  a reddish  yellow-colour  is 
produced.  If  one  part  of  a concentrated  solution  of  verdigris  be 
added  to  ten  parts  of  red  wine,  the  liquor  preserves  its  transparency 
and  the  hydro-sulphurets  give  a black  precipitate;  the  prussiate  of 
potash  a brown,  and  ammonia  a very  dark  brown.  Seven  parts  of 
the  solution  of  verdigris  and  ten  of  wine  furnish  a fluid  with  which  the 
above  agents  produce  similar  results,  except  that  the  precipitate  from 
the  ammonia  is  of  a black  colour.  It  readily  follows  from  these,  that, 
this  alkali  is  of  no  use  in  detecting  verdigris  if  it  has  been  mixed  with 
wine. 

If  albumen  be  poured  upon  the  acetate  of  copper,  a bluish-coloured 
precipitate  will  be  obtained.  Gelatine  produces  no  effect,  whatever 
may  be  the  temperature  of  the  mixture,  and  the  tests  act  exactly  as  if 
the  acetate  of  copper  were  alone.  Broth  furnishes  no  precipitate,  but 
milk  is  coagulated  by  a large  quantity  of  the  solution  of  verdigris,  and 
the  coagulum,  when  properly  washed,  is  of  a deep  green-colour.  Sugar 
by  trituration  with  verdigris  renders  it  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water.* 

In  certain  cases,  however,  no  vestige  of  the  poison  can  be  detected, 
from  its  having  been  vomited  up  during  life.  Orfila  recommends  that 
we  should  then  scrape  off  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  dry  it,  and  submit  it  to  the  action  of  strong  heat  in  a crucible. 
He  has  twice,  he  observes,  obtained  metallic  copper,  by  calcining  in 
this  manner  a portion  of  the  membranes  of  two  dogs,  poisoned  by 
verdigris,  and  this  effect  particularly  takes  place  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  of  a bluish-colour,  hard  and  strongly  adhering  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  stomach. f 

Antidotes.  The  investigation  of  M.  Marcelin  Duval,  and  the  earlier 
experiments  of  Orfila,  seemed  to  prove  that  sugar  was  the  antidote  for 
verdigris.  It  allayed  the  pain  and  other  alarming  symptoms,  and 
produced  a great  number  of  liquid  stools.]:  Subsequent  researches 

have  however  diminished  the  value  of  this  substance.  It  is  useful  in 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  206  to  211.  t Ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  231. 

$ A late  case  is  recorded  in  the  Medico-Chirurg.  Review,  vol.  1,  p.  158,  Amor. 
Edit,  where  sugar  apparently  saved  the  life  of  the  patient.  After  the  second  draught 
of  sugar  and  water  and  whites  of  eggs,  the  vomitings  and  epigastric  pains  ceased; 
he  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  quite  well. 
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I .calming-  the  irritation,  when  the  poison  has  been  expelled  by  vomiting, 
but  it  exerts  no  chemical  action  on  it,  and  animals  on  whom  the 
oesophagus  was  tied,  died  notwithstanding  large  doses  of  syrup  were 
administered.  When  albumen  was  given  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  animal  survived  several  days,  experienced  no  remarkable  change, 
and  after  death  no  lesion  was  found.*  It  is  hence  the  proper  anti- 
dote, while  sugar  and  its  preparations  may  be  used  to  aid  its  operation. 

Should  any  inflammatory  symptoms  remain  after  the  presumed 
• evacuation  of  the  poison,  they  should  be  treated  like  gastritis,  and 
opium  and  antispasmodics  may  be  indicated  for  the  spasmodic  affec- 
tions that  are  apt  to  remain. 

The  acetate,  sulphate,  muriate,  nitrate,  and  ammoniaret  of  copper, 
are  all  poisonous  to  the  human  system,  and  they  are  to  be  detected  by 
most  of  the  tests  already  enumerated,  but  most  decisively  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  metal.  So  also  with  coppery  wine  or  vinegar.  The  tests 
here  are  uncertain,  and  the  only  mode  left,  is  to  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  calcine  the  residue  with  charcoal,  in  order  to  obtain  metallic 
copper.  . 

ZINC. 

The  suLrHATK  of  zinc,  from  its  frequent  use  in  medicine,  may, 
by  accident,  be  taken  in  improper  doses.  Its  property,  however,  of 
readily  exciting  vomiting,  will  prevent,  in  most  cases,  any  very  serious 
consequences.  In  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  he  found  that  when 
given  to  dogs  in  large  doses,  it  caused  frequent  vomitings,  but  they 
'recovered  in  a short  time.  When,  however,  a solution  of  it  was  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein,  violent  and  often  ineffectual  attempts  were  made 
.to  vomit,  and  death  followed  in  a few  minutes.  So  also  when  the 
oesophagus  was  tied ; the  animal  died  on  the  third  day,  and  on 
dissection  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  of  a deep 
red-colour  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  black  spots  were  occa- 
sionally seen  upon  the  muscular  coat,  from  extravasated  blood.  The 
lungs  were  less  crepitating  than  usual,  and  their  colour  was  rather 
dark. 

Cases  are  also  recorded  of  its  effects  on  the  human  system.  In  a 
female,  who  by  accident  drank  down  a solution  of  two  ounces,  it  pro- 
duced an  excessively  astringent  taste,  a contraction  about  the  throat, 
burning  heat  at  the  stomach,  cold  extremities,  pale  countenance,  and 
convulsive  pulse.  Vomiting,  however,  soon  intervened,  and  by  the 
aid  of  proper  remedies,  the  consequent  irritation  of  the  nervous  system 
was  subdued.  In  another  case,  violent  pain  in  the  epigastric  region 
came  on  and  was  succeeded  by  vomiting  and  continual  stools.  These 
gradually  diminished  and  he  recovered. f 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  466. 

t Orfila,  vol.  I,  p.  570.  “ A female  partook  accidentally,  and  very  moderately,  of 
a cake  impregnated  with  white  vitriol,  which  had  been  prepared  lor  the  destruction 
of  an  old  man.  lie  was  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  but  die'  woman  died.” — Bal- 
lard, p.  396, 

2 H 
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From  these  cases  we  may  consider  the  following  as  the  chaifi  of 
symptoms  which  will  result  from  taking  this  salt  in  large  doses:  “ an 
astringent  taste,  sense  of  strangulation,  nausea,  copious  vomitings, 
frequent  stools,  pains  in  the  epigastric  region,  extending  afterwards 
over  the  whole  ot  the  abdomen,  difficulty  of  breathing,  frequency  of 
pulse,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.” 

Appearances  on  dissection.  I cannot  find  any  examination  made 
alter  death  on  the  human  subject ; but  it  is  probable,  from  the  dissec- 
tion of  animals,  that  there  would  hardly  be  any  thing  observed, 
except  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  with  which  the  salt  had  come 
in  immediate  contact. 

Chemical  proofs.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  very  readily  soluble. 

(a)  Potash  and  ammonia  precipitate  from  it  a greenish-white  oxide, 
easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  latter  alkali. 

( b ) Prussiate  of  potash  causes  a deep-blue  precipitate. 

(c)  The  hydro-sulphurets,  a blackish  one. 

(d)  Chromate  of  potash,  an  orange-yellow. 

(e)  The  precipitates  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  they  or 
the  solid  substance  found,  may  be  mixed  with  caustic  potash  and 
charcoal,  and  then  reduced  by  a high  heat.  Metallic  zinc  is  obtained, 
after  a considerable  interval. 

Gall  nuts  and  an  infusion  of  tea  produce  a deep  violet-blue  preci- 
pitate ; Burgundy  wine,  and  water  saturated  with  sugar,  occasion  no 
change  : but  albumen  and  gelatine  give  a white  precipitate,  and  bile  a 
yellow  one.  Milk  is  curdled  by  a tolerably  large  quantity  of  this 
solution* 

Treatment.  We  should  endeavour  to  promote  vomiting  by  admi- 
nistering warm  water  and  emollient  drinks.  Milk  is  particularly 
proper,  from  its  power  of  decomposing  the  sulphate.  We  must  guard 
against  the  approach  of  inflammation,  and  allay  irritation  by  anodynes. . 

Oxide  of  zinc.  This  can  hardly  be  considered  a very  deleterious 
substance.  In  large  doses,  it  produced  vomiting  in  animals,  and  pro-  • 
bably  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  human  system. 

It  is  a problem  of  considerable  interest,  whether  metallic  zinc 
is  a safe  substance  for  domestic  utensils.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
recommended  for  this  purpose,  by  individuals  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  the  examinations  made  by  chemists  are  decidedly  unfa-  ■ 
vourable  to  it.  Proust  suggests  several  objections  with  reference  to  * 
its  manufacture,  such  as  the  effect  of  heat  on  it,  and  the  difficulty  of1 
soldering;  but  the  most  important  is  its  facility  of  oxidation.  The 
atmosphere  alone  produces  this  effect,  while  vinegar  dissolves  it  and 
forms  an  acetate. f Several  commissions  have  been  appointed  in  i 
France  to  examine  into  the  propriety  of  employing  this  metal.  Vau- 
quelin  and  Deyeux  reported  to  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  that  j 
water,  when  suffered  to  remain  in  vessels  of  zinc,  decomposed  it,  and  1 
produced  a white  oxide.  Vinegar  caused  an  acetate,  which  was  ! 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  265-266. 
t See  Proust’s  paper,  already  quoted. 
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fwcertained  by  re-agents.  Citron-juice  and  sorrel  each  produced,  on 
boiling,  their  respective  compounds  with  the  metal.  Muriate  of  soda 
in  solution  furnished  a liquor  which  gave  a precipitate  of  oxide  of  zinc. 
Lastly,  butter  heated  in  a saucepan  of  zinc  destroyed  the  polish  of 
the  vessel,  and  there  was  even  formed  by  the  heat  a small  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  it.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  (they  remark)  to  employ  it  for 
kitchen  utensils,  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  its  being  united, 
either  in  the  state  of  oxide  or  salt,  with  domestic  viands.* 

The  French  Institute  also  appointed  a committee,  at  the  request  of 
the  ministers  of  the  interior  and  of  war,  to  enquire  into  the  propriety 
of  its  use  for  the  fabrication  of  measures  for  liquids,  and  for  vessels 
and  utensils  for  the  use  of  military  hospitals.  It  consisted  of  Portal, 
Berthollet,  Deyeux,  Vauquelin,  and  Guyton  Morveau.  They  repeated 
several  of  the  previous  experiments  with  similar  results.  Even  distilled 
water,  heated  in  a sand-bath,  dissolved  part  Of  the  zinc,  and  formed  a 
hydrate,  which  possessed  a distinct  metallic  taste. 

The  commission  remark,  that  although  the  oxide  itself  may  not  be 
dangerous,  yet  if  zinc-vessels  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  we  shall 
have  a variety  of  salts  produced  from  the  nuirierods  ingredients  that 
are  employed  for  food.  And  it  is  impossible  that  these  cart  be  healthy  ; 
nor  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise  but  that  some  will  prove  noxious.  They 
therefore  advise  against  the  adoption  of  this  metal. f 

TIN. 

In  its  metallic  State,  this  substance  is  not  poisonous;  but  a prepara- 
tion much  used  in  the  arts  is  highly  deleterious,  viz. 

The  muriate  of  tin.  Three  quarters  of  a grain  dissolved  in  two 
drachms  of  water,  and  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a small  dog, 
produced  a species  of  catalepsy,  which  gradually  passed  into  complete 
paralysis  and  insensibility,  and  death  followed  in  twelve  hours  after  the 
application.  Two  grains,  injected  in  a similar  way,  destroyed  the 
animal  in  fifteen  minutes — tetanic  convulsions  preceded  the  termina- 
tion. Lastly,  six  grains  caused  vertigo  and  death  in  one  minute  after 
the  injection.  On  dissection,  the  lungs  were  found  more  or  less  shri- 
velled, and  partially  gorged  with  blood  ; the  blood  itself  was  dark- 
coloured,  and  there  was  a slight  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum.  When  muriate  of  tin  was  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  it  excited  violent  vomiting  and  death,  without  convul- 


* Repertory  of  Arts,  second  series,  vol.  93,  p.  178. 

+ Repertory  of  Arts,  second  series,  vol.  25,  p.  247,  313.  A third  report  was 
made  some  U ne  pravious  by  Chaussier,  Gay,  Lussac,  and  Thenard,  on  the  question 
whether  eanitens  of  plated  zinc  were  advisable  for  the  French  armies.  They  state, ' 
among  other  results,  that  common  wine,  vinegar,  and  even  mixtures  of  vinegar  apd 
water,  dissolve  the  metal,  and  give  out  hydrogen.  The  plating  of  zinc-vessels  inter- 
nally with  tin  has  been  attempted,  but  it  was  abandoned,  from  the  acrid  and  dis- 
agreeable  flavour  given  to  the  meat;  and  they  add,  that  tin  does  not  appear  capable 
ot  coating  zinc  in  such  a manner  as  to  guard  it  against  the  action  of  acids.  Lastly, 
plates  ot  zinc,  when  soldered  together,  have  too  little  solidity,  and  are  apt  to  give  way. 
they  therefore  gave  a decided  opinion  against  the  introt’umon  of  either  plated  zinc 
or  tinned  zinc,  tor  the  above  purposes.— New-York  Med.  Repository,  vol.  17,  p.  88. 
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sions  or  paralysis.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  on  exami- 
nation, appeared  of  a dark-red  colour,  was  hardened,  horny,  and,  as  it 
were,  tanned.  It  was  also  ulcerated  in  various  parts,  and  the  intestinal 
eanal  contained  much  black,  thick,  ropy  bile.  The  lungs  were  sound. 

There  are  no  cases  on  record,  I believe,  of  death  being  produced  on 
the  human  subject  by  the  use  of  this  substance  ; but  from  a narrative 
given  by  Orfila,  as  to  the  effect  of.  a small  quantity  taken  by  accident 
in  food,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  prove  highly  deleterious.  Cholic  was 
produced  in  all  the  individuals,  and  diarrhoea  accompanied  this  in  two 
of  them. 

Among  its  tests  are  the  following  : 

( a ) The  addition  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  produces  a while 
precipitate. 

( b ) The  muriate  of  gold,  a purple  precipitate. 

(c)  The  hydro-sulphurets  render  it  turbid,  and  separate  from  it  a 
blackish  powder. 

( d ) The  prussiate  of  potash  causes  a white  precipitate,  which  soon- 
becomes  blue  on'exposure  to  the  air. 

The  action  of  the  muriate  of  tin  on  animal  and  vegetable  fluids,  is 
very  distinct  and  powerful. 

A strong  infusion  of  tea,  and  the  infusion  of  gall-nuts  in  alcohol,  give 
an  abundant  precipitate,  of  a clear  yellow  colour.  A small  quantity 
of  the  muriate  dropped  into  Burgundy  wine,  produces  a violet  coloured 
sediment.  Albumen  precipitates  it  of  a white  colour.  Gelatine  decom- 
poses it,  and  produces  a white  flaky  precipitate.  Milk  is  converted  by 
a few  drops  into  thick  curds,  which,  on  being  dried,  are  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  friable.  Human  bile  added  to  it,  produces  flaky  curds. 

Simple  syrup  (water  saturated  with  sugar)  seems  to  be  the  only 
substance  that  does  not  occasion  any  change  in  the  solution. 

These  results  invalidate  the  importance  of  tests,  and  it  is  therefore 
proper,  in  all  cases,  according  to  Orfila,  to  dry  the  precipitates,  and 
calcine  them  in  a crucible  with  caustic  potash.  Metallic  tin  will  be 
produced.  • 0 • 

Antidote.  It  is  evident,  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  that  milk 
acts  as  an  antidote  to  this  poison.  It  is  completely  coagulated,  and 
the  coagulum  contains  muriatic  acid  and  oxide  of  tin,  and  is  not  dele- 
terious. The  antiphlogistic  treatment  may  be  subsequently  necessary, 
if  symptoms  of  inflammation  supervene.* 

The  oxide  of  tin  has  also  proved  destructive  to  animals  who  have 
been  made  to  swallow  it. 


SILVER. 


Nitrate  of  silver.  ( Lunar  caustic.)  A small  quantity  of  this  salt 
in  solution,  injected  into  the  jugular,  produced  difficult  respiratiofi,  the 
appearance  of  suffocation,  ellorts  to  vomit,  pain,  convulsions,  and  death. 
On  dissection,  the  lungs  were  seen  of  a rose  colour,  the  heart  was 
distended  with  blood,  and,  in  one  instance,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  duodenum  was  of  a bright  cherry  red.  When  the  oesophagus  was 


* Orlila,  vol.  1,  p.  247  to  261. 
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tied  to  prevent  vomiting,  and  twelve  grains  in  the  solid  form  were  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  death  followed  in  six  clays,  without  any 
previous  symptoms,  except  debility,  intense  thirst,  and  frequency  of 
pulse.  The  mucous  membrane  was  perforated  in  a number  of  places, 
with  small  scars,  of  the  size  of  a pin’s  head.  The  lungs  were,  however, 
sound.  Again,  twenty  grains  in  solution  were  administered  to  a dog, 
and  produced  only  uneaisiness  and  dejection.  On  the  third  day  there- 
after, thirty-two  grains  more  were  given,  which  caused  vomiting  of  a 
pulpy  matter.  Of  this  he  again  recovered.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
oesophagus  was  tied,  and  thirty-six  grains  introduced.  It  was  followed 
by  excruciating  pain,  and  he  died  on  the  night  of  the  succeeding  day. 
The  examination  after  death  presented  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  dissolved  into  a pulp,  and  eschars  of  a greyish  white  colour 
were  seen  near  the  pylorus.  The  muscular  coat  was  inflamed,  but  the 
lungs  were  healthy. 

There  are  but  few  instances  on  record  of  injury  done  by  the  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  human  subject.  Orfila  relates  from  Boerbaave,  that  a 
student  of  pharmacy  swallowed  some  lunar  caustic,  and  excruciating 
pains,  gangrene,  and  sphacelus,  were  the  consequences  ; and  Metzger 
alludes  to  a case,  where  the  most  imminent  danger  followed,  from  a 
surgeon  letting  a piece  drop  into  the  throat  of  a patient,  whose  ulcers 
he  was  touching  with  it.*  Its  effects  on  the  skin  are,  an  illustration 
of  its  probable  operation  on  the  throat,  stomach,  & c. 

Tests,  (a)  When  thrown  on  burning  charcoal,  it  is  decomposed. 
Vapours  of  nitric  gas  are  given  out,  and  the  metallic  silver  remains 
upon  the  charcoal.  / 

(6)  The  solution  stains  the  skin  black. 

( c ) Muriatic  acid,  and  the  soluble  muriates,  precipitate  the  cor- 
neous muriate  of  silver,  which  is  white  and  curdled. 

( d ) Potash,  soda,  and  lime-water  produce  a deep  brown  precipitate. 
Ammonia  produces  no  turbidness. 

(e)  The-  hydro-sulphurets  give  a black  sediment. 

(f)  Arsenious  acid  causes  a yellow  precipitate,  which,  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  becomes  black. 

(g)  Phosphate  of  soda  produces  a yellow  precipitate. 

( h ) Prussiate  of  potash,  a white  precipitate. 

As  to  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
the  following  may  be  noticed  : 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  gall-nuts  produces  no  change. 

If  ten  parts  of  Burgundy  wine'be  added  to  one  of  a solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver,  the  fluids  become  slightly  turbid,  and  acquire  a violet 
colour.  The  muriatic  acid  produces  a white  precipitate  of  this  mix- 
ture, the  hydro-sulphurets  a greenish  brown,  and  the  phosphate  of 
soda  a violet  blue.f 

• When  fifteen  parts  of  an  infusion  of  tea  are  added  to  two  parts  of  a 


\ * Metzger,  p.  397. 

t Chlorine  will  not  answer  as  a decolourizing  application  in  this  case.,  as  it  de«uni- 
posesthe  nitrate. — Orfila,  London  Med.  Rep.  vol.  Id,  p.  509. 
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solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a flaky  precipitate  occurs,  of  a deep  purpler 
red,  bordering  a little  on  black.  If  olie  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  was 
employed,  the  mixture  was  of  a yellow  colour,  but  passed  first  to  a red 
and  then  to  a black  colour,  without  affecting  its  transparency.  In  this 
state,  muriatic  acid  gave  a yellow  sediment. 

Albumen  gives  a copious  white  precipitate,  broth  a yellowish-white 
one,  and  bile  an  orange-yellow  one.  Gelatine  causes  no  change.  Milk 
is  coagulated  ; a formation  takes  place  of  small  white  eurds^  and  the 
fluid  becomes  transparent. 

Antidote.  Muriate  of  soda  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  produces  an  insoluble 
muriate,  which  has  no  power  on  the  system.  Hence,  salt-water,  aided 
by  emollient  and  mucilaginous  drink,  is  advisable.* 

Fulminating  silver,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Pagot 
Laforet,  also  acts  as  a violent  poison  on  animals  in  small  doses.  But  if 
charcoal,  mixed  with  water,  was  administered  in  quantity  immediately 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  poison,  the  symptoms  ceased,  and  np 
further  injury  was  sustained. f 

GOLD. 

Nitro  m.uri atjj  of  gold,  injected  into  the  jugular  of  animals,  pro- 
duced death,  apparently  by  causing  suffocation.  The  succession  of 
symptoms  were  vertigo,  deep  respiration,  plaintive  cries,  and  occasionT 
ally  vomiting.  They  expired  in  a few  minutes  after  the  operation. 
-On  dissection  the  lungs  were  seen  gorged  with  blood,  the  heart  was  full 
of  black  blood,  but  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines was  sound. 

Death  also  followed  from  taking  this  substance  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  was,  on  dissection,  found  abraded  in  several 
places. 

We  have  no  cases  on  record  of  poisoning  by  this  salt ; but  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  preceding  observations,  and  also  from  its  effects  as  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica,  that  it  exercises  a powerful  action  on  the 
human  system.  It  has  come  within  my  observation,  to  have  seen  a 
case  of  dropsy  removed  by  its  use  in  a very  short  time. 

Tests.  ( a ) When  thrown  on  burning  charcoal  it  is  decomposed, 
and  converted  into  metallic  gold,  and  the  chlorine  is  given  off. 

( b ) It  stains  the  skin  of  a purple  colour. 

(c)  Sulphate  of  iron  produces  a brown  precipitate,  and  pellicles  of 
gold  are  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

(d)  Muriate  of  tin  produces  a purple  precipitate. 

(e)  The  hydro-sulphurets  cause  a deep  chocolate -coloured  precipitate. 

(/)  The  prussinte  of  potash  produces  no  effect. 

Iffects  of  animal  and  vegetable  fluids.  Muriate  of  gold  is  not  affected 
by  syrup ; is  precipitated  reddish-yellow  by  tea  ; red,  chocolate-coloured. 


* Ortila,  vol.  1,  p.  274  to  287. 

t London  Med.  and  Plijs.  Journ.  vol.  25,  p.  457,  quoted  from  the  Journo/ 
General  de  Medicine. 
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anti  afterwards  metallic,  by  tincture  of  galls  ; deep-purple  and  metallic 
by  Burgundy  wine;  yellow  by  albumen  and  gelatine;  and  green, 
passing  into  purple  and  violet,  by  bile.  It  also  instantly  curdles  milk.* 
Chlorine  decolourizes  the  mixture  with  wine,  and  leaves  the  tests  to 
operate  in  their  usual  manner. 

Antidotes.  Dr.  Thomson  recommends  the  sulphate  of  iron  for  this 
purpose,  from, its  property. of  decomposing  the  salt,  and  throwing  down 
tfoe, gold  in  .its  metallic  state. j-  Orfila  recommends  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  generally,  and  in  particular  the  use  of  emollient  and  muci- 
laginous drinks. 

Fulminating  gold  appears  to  have  proved  highly  deleterious  in 
, several  cases  quoted  by  Orfila  from  Plenck  and  Hoffman.  Vomiting, 
spasm,  diarrhoea,  falntings,  and  death,  were  the  consequences  of  the 
administration  of  a few’  grains,  (three  to  six  ) Rivinus  mentions  having 
fjpuud  holes  in  the  intestines  of  a child  poisoned  with  it. 21 

.PLATINA. 

I conceive  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  nilro-muriate 
of  platina , if  taken  internally,  would  prove  a violent  poison.  Being, 
however,  a rare  article,  .and  confined  to-tlie  laboratory,  it  does  not  re- 
quire a minute  notice;  but  the  following  fact  is  curious,  and  deserving 
of  attention.  “A  person  has  been  uniformly  affected  with  erythema 
of  thence,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  every  time  he  opens  a 
bottle  cootainingthe  liquid  qitro-muriate  of  platina,  within  two  or  three 
feet  distance,  and  without  touching  the  face.  The  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  opening  a bottle  containing  dry  ammonia,  or  oxide  of  platina. 
If  the  smallest  particle  of  these  substances  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  face,  even  the  fingers,  though  they  be  carefully  wiped  after 
touching  these  preparations,  if  they  come  in  contact  with  the  face,  the 
erythema  is  excited.  It  spreads  rapidly  over  the  skin  of  the  face, 
feeling  very  hot,  itching  extremely,  and  causing  a pale  rose-red  colour. 
In  two,  three,  or  at  most  four  .hours,  this  slight  disease  disappears.”§ 

^BISMUTH. 

Nitrate  of  bismuth,  in  its  bhrystallized  state,  was  boiled  in  distilled 
water,  and  the  lluid  afterwards  filtered.  When  this  was  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein,  it  produced  retching,  plaintive  cries,  convulsions  of 
the  limbs,  palpitation,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  general  depression 
and  death.  The  lungs  were  dark-coloured,  but  tinged  only  in  parti- 
cular parts,  or  wrinkled.  The  left  ventricle  and  arteries  contained 
only  a Jittle  black  blood.  .The  subnitrate  of -bismuth,  on  being  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  produced  a vomiting  of  white  ropy  matter, 
deep  and  difficult  respiration,  trembling  of  the. limbs  and. death.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  either  highly  inflamed  or 
extensively  ulcerated,  so  that  the  slightest  friction  separated  it  in  the 
form  of  pultaceous  scraps.  Portions  of  the  lungs  were  gorged  with 
blood.  ' ’ 


• Orfila,  vol.  I,  p.  288  to  296.  + Annais,  vo].5,p.  385. 

X Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  297.  § Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  524. 
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When  the  white  oxide  of  bismulh  has  not  been  prepared  wilh  suffi- 
cient tare,  it  often  happens,  that  violent  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  other 
unpleasant  symptoms,  will  ensue  from  its  administration.  And  1 
venture  to  suggest,  that  the  instances  mentioned  by  praclical  writers 
have  arisen  from  this  cause.  In  one  case,  where  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  adding  water  to  the  nitrate  did  not  undergo  the  repeated 
washings  which  are  necessary,  I have  known  it  to  cause  the  most 
alarming  vomiting.  It  is  certainly  not  yet  established,  that  the  white 
oxide,  when  pure,  will  cause  any  injurious  effects. 

Tests . («)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  causes  a black  precipitate. 

(/;)  The  prussiate  of  potash,  a pale  yellow. 

(c)  Ammonia  causes  a white  precipitate. 

( d ) The  chromate  of  potash,  a beautiful  orange-yellow.*  ■s 

(e)  The  tincture  of  galls,  a flaky  pale  yellow. 

(/)  On  the  addition  of  water,  the  fluid  becomes  milky,  and  a white 
precipitate  gradually  subsides. 

(g)  The  precipitates,  on  being  calcined  with  charcoal  in  a crucible, 
give  out  the  metal. 

Nitrate  of  bismuth  is  precipitated  pale  yellow  by  tea,  yellow  by  bile, 
and  white  by  albumen  and  milk.  The  last  is  curdled  by  it.  Gelatine' 
is  not  affected.  Burgundy  wine  gives  a rose-coloured  precipitate,  in- 
clining to  violet.  The  supernatant  fluid  preserves  the  red  colour  of  the 
wine,  but  the  hydro-sulphurets,  on  being  poured  into  it,  produce  a 
black  precipitate,  f Ammonia  deprives  it  of  its  colour,  without  occa- 
sioning any  sensible  white  precipitate. 

Antidotes.  Milk,  and  mucilaginous  drinks;  and,  if  symptoms  of 
inflammation  supervene,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  J 

IRON. 

Sui.p hate  or  iron.  This  salt  has  proved  an  active  poison  lo 
animals  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Smith.  When  applied  in  the  dose  of  two 
drachms,  to  the  cellular  texture  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  two  dogs, 
it  killed  them  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  On  dissection, 
the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  of  one  of  them  was  found  covered 
with  a multiplicity  of  petechial  spots.  The  wrinkles  of  the  rectum  were 
numerous  and  black;  the  liver  whitish,  with  livid  spots  on  its  convex 
surface;  while  the  heart  contained  black  grumous  blood,  and  its  ven- 
tricles had  some  slight  livid  blotches. 

When  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms,  it 
did  not  destroy  life  In  less  than  twenty-six  hours,  and  without  any 
other  apparent  symptom  than  a general  insensibility;  the  interior  of 
the  stomach  exhibited  red  spots;  the  small  intestines  presented 
blackish  puffy  swellings,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  shew  ed  red 
folds.  § 


* So  also,  says  Dr.  Cooper,  does  corrosive  sublimate  with  chromate  of  potash, 
t On  the  addition  of  chlorine,  the  mixture  is  rendered  colourless,  and  tire  tests 
produce  their  ordinary  effects.— Orfila.  Lond.  Med.  Repos,  vol.  14,  p.  4f>9. 
j Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  298  to  S07.  $ Ortila,  vol.  2,  p.  468. 
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LEAD. 

| This  metal. differs  materially  from  those  vve  have  already  noticed,  in 
its  effects  on  the  system.  It  frequently  produces  a constriction  of  the 
intestines,  and  lienee  has  been  styled  an  astringent  poison,  whilst  the 
others  have  been  characterized  as  corrosive  or  acrid  ones.  We  shall, 
however,  find  that  inflammation  is  not  an  uncommon  consequence 
from  its  exhibition,  and  in  his  last  work,  Orfila  arranges  it  among  the 
corrosive  or  irritating  poisons. 

I shall  notice  some  of  the  compounds. 

Acetate  of  lead.  There  are  but  few'  cases  recorded  of  poisoning 
by  this  substance.  The  following,  however,  is  related  in  a late  publi- 
cation. It  occurred  in  the  person  of  a soldier,  who  drank  a considerable 
quantity  of  the  soluLion.  He  was  soon  seized  with  the  most  violent 
symptoms,  indicative  of  gastric  inflammation.  A sense  of  suffocation, 
draw  ing  in  of  the  belly,  costiveness,  cold  and  clammy  sweats,  and 
trismus,  were  present.  He  died  in  great  agony  at  the  end  of  three 
days.  On  dissection,  the  lead  was  discovered  by  proper  tests  in  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ  was 
abraded  in  several  places,  particularly  near  the  pylorus;  and  the  oeso- 
phagus, stomach,  duodenum,  mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen,  were  in  a 
state  of  high  inflammation.* 

Dr.  Shearman  has  also  observed  fatal  effects  to  follow  from  an  adul- 
teration of  gin  u'ith  sugar  of  lead.  The  symptoms  were,  occasional 
violent  cholic  pains,  chiefly  occurring  after  meals,  attended  with  an 
obstinate  costiveness ; and,  although  these  were  for  a time  relieved,  by 
purgatives  and  other  means,  they  almost  universally  recurred.  The 
progress  of  the  disease,  he  observes,  even  in  those  cases  where  it 
attained  its  utmost  violence,  was  in  almost  every  instance  so  insidious 
and  slow,  as  to  leave  the  observer  unapprehensive  of  its  true  character, 
which,  however,  was  at  last  brought  to  light. f 

Instances  are,  however,  stated,  where  this  salt  in  quantity  has  not 
produced  any  injurious  effects.  An  apprentice  of  a cooper,  near 
Glasgow,  had  an  ulcer  on  the  tibia,  accompanied  with  considerable 
inflammation,  for  which  he  was  ordered  a poultice  with  acetate  of  lead. 
As  this  article  is  much  used  by  linen  printers  he  procured,  in  an 
adjoining  print-field,  a lump,  which  could  not  have  weighed  less  than 
a pound,  being,  as  he  said,  of  the  size  of  his  fist.  On  coming  down, 
he  laid  it  bn  the  kitchen-table,  and  shortly  after  went  away.  His 
mistress,  an  old  short-sighted  woman,  soon  came  with  cabbage  for  the 
family  dinner — laid  it  on  the  table  upon  the  lead,  without  perceiving 
it,  and  cut  them  down  with  a knife.  By  this  operation  both  were 


* Transactions  Coll.  Phys.  London , vol.  6,  p.  39.  Case  by  Dr.  Iverchkoffs,  Tbe 
editors  o(  the  London  Med.  Intel!,  in  remarking  on  this  case,  observe,  that  they 
once  saw  a gentleman  die  with  similar  symptoms,  after  swallowing  about  three 
ounces  of  solution  given  to  him  by  a quack  for  an  injection. — New-England 
Journal,  vol.  10,  p.  86. 

+ Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  213,  from  Trans.  Med.  Soc. 
London. 
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incorporated  into  one  mass,  and  the  whole  was  put  into  a pot  boiled 
with  potatoes,  and  afterwards  chopped  together  for  dinner.  This  dish 
was  eaten  by  the  master  and  mistress,  their  daughter  and  her  husbaial, 
and  two  apprentices.  Soon  after,  the  lad  wished  to  prepare  his  poul? 
tice,  but  the  materials  could  not  be  found.  As  a curious  taste  had 
been  observed  by  all  of  thfem  in  their  food,  they  became  alarmed,  and 
on  examining  the  table,  it'was  evident  that  the  sug.gr  of  lead  and  the 
cabbage  had  been  bruised  together,  as  some  of  the  former,  in  a pow- 
dered state,  still  adhered  to  it.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Dumbarton,  was  im,- 
mediateiy  sent  for.  He  gave  to  five  of  them  an  emetic,  which  operated 
well,  and  they  experienced  no  disagreeable  symptoms  afterwards. 
The  sixth  person,  an  apprentice,  refused  to  take  any  thing,  as  he  felt 
no  uneasiness,  nor  did  he  subsequently  experience  any  disorder  in  his 
bowels.* 

I may  add  to  the  above,  that  I have  known  a drachm  tafon  by 
mistake,  without  producing  any  ill  effects.  And  I was  at  one  period 
disposed  to  attribute  the  exemption  in  the$e  instances,  to  the  absence 
of  sulphate  of  lead,  with  which,  it  is  well  Jknown,  the  acetate  of  lead  of 
commerce  is  often  adulterated.  The  experiments  of  Orfilaon  animals, 
(which  l shall  presently  state,)  however,  sufficiently  establish  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  acetate,  even  if  we  had  not  instances  of  it  on 
the  human  subject,  and  we  must,  therefore,  ascribe  the  escape  in  these 
cases  to  accident,  constitutional  strength,  or  some  fortunate  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  f 

I have  too  often  witnessed  the  value  and  efficacy  of  acetate  of  lead 
in  pulmonary  and  uterine  haemorrhages,  not  to  feel  a great  partiality 
for  it  as  an  astringent  medicine.  I know  of  nothing  that  can  be  sub- 
stituted, in  extreme  cases.  But  I must  stop  here,  and  unequivocally 
condemn  the  practice  which  has  occasionally  obtained  of  late  years,  of 
administering  this  salt  in  diarrhoea.  It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  time, 
to  point  out  the  reasons  why  it  must  prove  injurious — it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  death  preceded  by  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning,  has 
been  the  consequence  of  its  exhibition.  We  have  the  authority  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Mann,  late  hospital  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  in 
asserting,  that  during  the  war  of  1812,  several  officers  of  rank  fell 
victims  to  its  use.  J 

Effects  on  animals.  When  a solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  con- 
taining from  one  to  three  grains,  was  injected  info  the  jugular  of  dogs, 
it  did  not  appear  to  incommode  them.  Once  or  twice  only,  the 
animals  made  some  slight  efforts  to  vomit,  and  threw  up  a small 
quantity  of  whitish  stringy  matter.  Five  grains  did  not  at  first  appear 
to  produce  any  effect;  but  on  the  third  day,  the  animal  became  de- 
jected and  refused  to  take  food.  On  the  fourth  his  gait  was  unsteady 
and  difficult,  his  posterior  extremities  occasionally  exhibited  some  con- 


* London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  9,  p.  17,8.  .Case  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
Dumbarton. 

t He  seems  also  to  have  shewn,  that  sulphate  of  lead  is  innoxious.  See  vol.  1,  p. 
485. 

J New  England  Journal,  vol.  11,  p.  19. 
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vulsive  movements,  and  he  was  extremely  weak.  He  died  on  the  filth 
i day,  and  the  lungs  and  stomach  were  found  healthy.  Jhirleen  grains 
! injected  in  this  way,  produced  instant  death,  without  any  signs  ot  pain 
■ or  convulsions.  The  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  was  fluid,  apd  ot  a 
| vermillion -red  colour. 

When  the  acetate  was  taken  into  the  stomach  in-a  solid  form,  and 
in  doses  of  from  three  drachms  to  an  ounce  or  more,  it  excited 
vomiting,  dejection,  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  inflamed,  and  spots  of  a dark  colour  were  observed  on  it;  the 
intestinal  canal  and  lungs  were  healthy.  Its  effects,  when  given  in 
solution,  were  a loss  of  "muscular  power,  trembling  of  the  limbs  and 
vertigo.  The  mucous  membrane  was  of  a grey  ash  colour.* 

As  the  chemical  proofs  of  all  the  preparations  of  lead  are  in  many 
respects  similar,  we  shall  notice  them  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

Carbonate  of  lead,  ( cerusse  or  white  lead.)  We  have  a remark- 
able case  on  record,  of  the  noxious  effects  of  this  substance  on  the 
human  system. 

Mr.  Deering,  a surgeon  in  London,  was  requested,  on  the  2Jst  of 
October,  1S08,  to  visit  Mrs.  R.  the  wife  of  a respectable  tradesman  in 
Aldersgate-street,  who  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the  scrobiculus 
cordis,  with  great  soreness  of  the  epigastric  region  when  pressed  upon. 
She  had  vomited  a considerable  quantity  of  bilious  matter,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  her  bowels  were  constipated  ; the  pulse  was  calm  and 
regular,  the  tongue  clean  and  moist,  and  there  was  no  symptom  of 
fever  present.  A cathartic  was  administered,  which  operated,  and  an 
opiate  given  in  the  evening.  The  following  morning  she  appeared 
relieved  ; but  in  the  evening,  the  pain  and  vomiting  recurred,  and  these 
symptoms  continued  for  some  successive  days,  in  so  distressing  a 
degree,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  consult  the  family  physician, 
which  was  done  on  November  4,  1808.  At  this  time  these  symptoms 
continued  as  already  intimated,  without  any  appearance  of  fever,  and 
hence  the  physician  was  induced  to  consider  the  affection  as  of  a rheu- 
matic and  spasmodic  nature. 

In  a few  days,  in  consequence  of  the  amendment  of  the  patient,  he 
discontinued  his  visits.  In  about  a week  after  this  period,  a boy  in 
the  same  family,  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  symptoms 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  case,  and  similar  remedies 
afforded  only  partial  relief,  till  at  length  he  was  removed  into  the 
country,  and  thereby  recovered  his  health. 

A week  after  the  attack  of  this  youth,  the  eldest  child,  a boy  six 
years  old,  was  also  seized  with  analogous  symptoms,  and  the  mother 
having  relapsed  into  her  former  state,  the  physician  was  again  con- 
sumed on  the  19th  of  November.  At  this  time,  three  other  persons  in 
the  family  laboured  under  similar  affections,  and  suspicions  were  now 
entertained  that  some  poisonous  substance  might  have  caused  this 
general  indisposition  of  the  family  ; but  after  minute  investigation,  no 


* Orfila  vol.  1 , p.  457  to  461. 
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one  circumstance  was  discovered  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  or  to  eluci- 
date the  source  of  so  extensive  a calamity. 

The  sickness  and  pain  continued  unabated  in  Mrs.  R.,  but  the  son* 
after  the  period  of  a fortnight,  was  deemed  in  a state  of  convalescence 
by  his  physician,  who  discontinued  his  attendance;  he  was,  however, 
soon  after  seized  with  convulsions,  and  expired  within  a few  hours! 
Unexpected  and  severe  as  this  shock  was,  Mrs.  R.  afterwards  gradually 
grew  a little  better.  She  had  hitherto  continued  to  suckle  her  child, 
which,  it  being  fifteen  months  old,  she  was  advised  to  wean  ; to  this 
she  reluctantly  consented.  In  about  ten  days  afterwards  the  child 
became  somewhat  costive,  without  any  other  apparent  indisposition  ; 
but,  at  this  period,  it  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  convulsions,  and 
suddenly  expired.  The  unhappy  parent  now  experienced  a return  of 
her  complaints,  and,  under  a persuasion  of  the  inefticacy  of  professional 
aid,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  consult  an  empiric,  whose  attendance, 
though  continued  to  the  end  of  the  year,  proved  unavailing;  and,  on 
the  3d  of  January,  1809,  she  had  the  advice  of  Mr.  Chevalier,  an  expe- 
rienced surgeon,  who  considered  the  patient’s  complaint  to  be  chronic 
rheumatism ; and,  by  the  use  of  clysters  of  warm  water,  oily  mucilagi- 
nous medicines,  fomentations,  and  vesicatories,  she  appeared  to 
•experience  more  relief  than  at  any  period  since  the  first  attack;  but, 
although  the  vomiting  aind  sickness  were  less  violent  and  frequent,  the 
pain  and  soreness  of  the  abdomen,  first  complained  of,  never  entirely 
subsided;  she  was,  however,  able  to  sit  up  and  amuse  herself  with  a 
little  needlework,  and  go  about  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  family, 
and  Mr.  Chevalier  had  proposed  to  pay  his  final  visit  on  the  21st.  On 
the  morning  of  this  day  she  rose  at  ten  o’clock,  and  within  the  space 
of  an  hour  afterwards,  whilst  standing  near  the  desk  of  drawers,  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  lam  dying!”  She  was  seized  with  convulsions, 
which  continued  till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  expired. 

' On  the  subsequent  day,  Mr.  Chevalier,  whose  anatomical  skill  is 
well  known,  examined  the  body  by  dissection.  Neither  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera,  nor  the  brain,  upon  the  most  minute  examina- 
tion, exhibited  the  least  appearance  of  disease;  in  short,  not  the  least 
•trace  could  be  discovered  of  any  morbid  affection. 

With  respect  to  the  three  other  persons  already  mentioned  to  have 
been  indisposed,  the  servant-maid,  one  of  them,  was  conveyed  to  her 
Triends,  and  recovered.  A sister-in-law  of  Mrs.  R.  also  recovered; 
but  the  third,  who  was  her  mother-in-law,  died,  after  lingering  under 
disease  till  March. 

These  circumstances  having  been  cursorily  communicated  to  the 
medical  society,  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  were 
requested  to  visit  the  house  of  this  unfortunate  family,  and  toendeav  >ur 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  calamity.  Every  culinary  article,  arid  the 
whole  premises,  were  accurately  examined,  but  without  its  leading  to 
any  discovery.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  Mr.  R.,  the  husband  of  the 
deceased  lady,  had  purchased  a cask  of  sugar  at  a sale,  a considerable 
part  of  which  had  been  disposed  of  to  some  friends  in  theAcountry, 
who  had  used  it  without  inconvenience,  and  hence  no  suspicion  was 
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entertained  of  this  article  having  produced  the  fatality  in  Mr.  R.’s 

family.  . „ . 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty.  Dr.  Laird,  another  member  ox  the 
medical  society,  visited  the  house ; and,  on  examining  the  cask  which 
had-  contained"  the  sugar,  he  observed  a white  powder  adhering  to  its- 
inner  surface,  and  which,  on  being  heated  by  the  blow-pipe  on  char- 
coal, afforded  globules  of  lead  in  the  metallic  state. 

The  mystery,  was.  thus  at  length  developed.  The  sugar  had  been 
injudiciously  put  into  a cask  which  had  previously  contained  white 
lead.  That  part  of  the  sugar  which  was  sent  into  the  country  had 
probably  been  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  cask,  and  had  never  come 
in  contact  with  the  lead  ; whilst  that  which  was  used  by  the  family, 
having  been  taken  from  the  side,  was  impregnated  with  this  metal,  and 
doubtless  was  the  source  of  the  fatal  events  described. 

Of  nine  persons  in  this  family,  who  were  more  or  less  indisposed, 
four  died,  and  the  effects  of  the  poison  appear  to  have  been  nearly  itv 
the  ratio  of  their  respective  ages. 

The  infant,  fifteen  months  old,  was  attacked  and  expired  within  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  ; the  child,  six  years  of  age,  survived  a fort- 
night ; Mrs.  R„  aged  forty,  lingered  three  months  before  the  fatal  event 
took  place  ; and  the  mother-in-law,  aged  sixty-seven,  died  four  months- 
after  the  attack. 

The  symptoms  in  each  were  very  similar.  The  vomiting,  pain  in. 
the  stomach,  and  costiveness,  marked  the  attack  of  the  disease;  and  the 
soreness  of  tbe  epigastric  region,  in  those  who  recovered,  was  not 
removed  by  medicine,  but  seemed  rather  gradually  to  wear  away  by 
time  or  change  of  air.  The  matter  vomited  was.  usually  of  a dark 
yellow  colour,  though  sometimes  green;  the  faeces  were  in  general 
dark-coloured  ; but  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  R.  they  were  completely  white 
during  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  only. 

There  was  a considerable  sameness  in  the  medical  treatment.  The 
opiates  which  were  given  afforded  no  mitigation  of  the  symptoms,, 
unless  joined  with  cathartics,  and  aided  by  fomentations,  &c.  The 
countenances  of  all  the  patients  exhibited  a pale,  sickly,  wan  aspect. 
The  pulse  in  each  was  slow  and  regular,  rather  indeed  sluggish,  and 
generally  below  the  natural  state;  but  in  no  instance  was  there  any 
symptoms  of  paralysis.* 

Water  impregnated  ivitli  lead.  Metallic  lead  is  readily  converted 
into  the  state  of  carbonate  by  the  contact  of  aerated  water,  and  it  is 
op  this  principle  that  we  can  explain  the  injurious  effects  which  are 
frequently  produced  from  drinking  water  which  has  remained  for  some 
time  in  reservoirs  of  this  rnetal,  or  passed  through  pipes  of  it. 

Dr.  Yeats,  in  a paper  on  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  mentions, 
that  in  1815,  lead  cholics  were  very  frequent  at  that  place.  A Mr. 
Taylor  had  laid  down,  in  1814,  several  thousand  feet  of  leaden  pipes, 
to  convey  water  to  the  different  houses.  In  the  following  year,  the 
lead  cholic  occurred  in  those  houses  to  which  this  water  was  distributed. 


* Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  2,  p.  402 — copied  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  tal.  1 , part  1 . 
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and  all  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  poison  in  it  was'  removed  by 
the  examinations  of  Dr.  Lpmbe  and  Mr.  Brande.  They  detected  the 
carbonate  in  a very  minute  stale  of  division  in  the  water.* 

A Somewhat  similar  case  is  related  of  officers  on-board  a packet 
bound  to  the  East  Indies.  They  put  their  allowances  of  water  in  a 
leaden  cistern,  furnished  with  a stop-cock,  and  in  about  three  weeks, 
every  one  of  them  was  affected  with  all  the  symptoms  of  colica  picto- 
n'um,  in  the  most  violent  degree^  On  arriving  at  St.  Helena,  they 
gradually  recovered. f- 

These  facts  prove,  that  water  resting  in  leaden  reservoirs,  cisterns, 
or  pipes,  may  become  impregnated,  with  it.  And  there  is  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  its  use,  if  the  quantity  suspended  be  sufficiently 
large.  The  exemption  occasionally  experienced  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  want  of  this  last,  and  also  to  the  circumstance  that  some 
kinds  of  water  are  unable  to  dissolve  or  suspertd  the  lead.t 

Litharge  is  another  compound  of  lead  which  has  occasionally 
proved  poisonous.  Sir  George  Baker  states,  that  twelve  infants  dietf 
successively  in  convulsions,  at  Dartmouth,  (Eng.)  in  consequence  of 
an  ointment,  which  had  litharge  in  its  composition,  being  applied  to 
the  nipples  of  their  nurses. § This  substance  has  also  been  extensively 
used  for  the  adulteration  of  wines. 

Instances  are  also  frequently  given  by  medical  waiters,  wdiere  the 
external  use  of  preparations  of  lead,  when  applied  to  abraded 
surfaces,  has  proved  deleterious.  ||  But  these  are  not  common. 

Different  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  become'  contaminated  with 
this  substance. 

If  the  food  contain  any  free  vegetable  acids,  or  saline  preparations, 
it  will  attack  utensils  made  of  lead,  and  oxidate,  and  indeed  in  some 
cases  dissolve  them.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  known 


* Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  14,  p.  852.  Carbonate  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  aerated 
water.  It  is  diffused  through  it  in  a very  minute  stale  of  division,  and  is  very  long 
in  subsiding.  Ibid.  vol.  14,  p.  240. 

t Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  19,  p.  180.  The  presence  of  lead  in  the  water  was 
demonstrated  by  the  application  of  a solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Additional 
cases  of  the  injurious  effects  of  water  impregnated  with  lead,  may  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  vol.  2,  p.  419,  &c. 

J In  the  water  of  the  river  Thames,  though  it  flows  in  leaden  pipes,  no  lead  can 
be  detected.  And  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  animal  matters  which 
constantly  accumulate  in  it,  prevent  any  dissolution  or  suspension  of  the  metal. 
They  combine  with  it,  and  form  a bulky,  insoluble  precipitate.  “ If  you  add  nitrate 
of  lead  to  Thames  water,  you  will  find  that  it  becomes  milky,  and  that  a white  powder 
falls  to  the  bottom,  which  dissolves  without  effervescence  in  nitric  acid.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a combination  of  oxide  of  lead  with  some  animal  matter.  Thus  it  is  the  impu- 
rity of  Thames  water,  that  prevents  it  from  containing  lead.  Probably  hard  waters, 
containing  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  may  also  be  tree  from  lead.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a general  fact,  that  all  waters  which  pass  through 
leaden  pipes,  or  which  are  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  contain  small  particles  of  carbonate 
of  lead.” — Dr.  T.  Thomson,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  12,  p.  495. 

■ § Transactions  College  Physicians,  London,  vol.  3,  p.  423. 

||  See  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  3,  p.  199.  Orlila,  vol.  1,  p.  472.  Percivals 
Observations  on  the  Poison  of  Lead. 
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to  the  ancients.  Their  tin  was  all  adulterated  with  lead ; and  Galen, 
assigning  this  as  a reason,  cautions  against  the  use  of  tinned  vessels, 
and  recommends  the  preservation  of  medicines  in  glass  ones.* * * § 

Earthen  vessels  glazed  with  lead,  are  also  very  apt  to  be  acted  on 
by  vegetable  acids.  Vinegar  corrodes  them,  and  if  there  be  any  article 
of  food  within,  the  oxide  or  acetate  that  is'produced  will  mix  with  it.f 
So  also  weaker  acids.  A case  occurred  some  years  ago,  at  North, 
anipton,  Mass.,  where  a family,  consisting  of  eight  individuals,  were 
all  seized  with  cholic  pains,  strong  convulsive  spasms  of  the  intestines, 
frequent  vomitings,  and  obstinate  costiveness,  in  consequence  of 
eating  stewed  apples,  which  had  been  kept  for  some  months  in  a large 
earthen  vessel.  On  examination,  the  glazing  was  found  corroded, 
and  a solution  from  the  stewed  apples  exhibited  the  chemical  proofs 
indicative  of  the  metal. \ Dr.  Eberle  also  states,  that  he  saw  four 
cases  in  1815,  arising  from  apple  butter  being  in  these  vessels.  On 
examining  one  of  them,  a thick  ctust  of  acetate  of  lead  was  seen 
covering  its  internal  surface.§ 

Milk  has  also  acted  on  vessels  of  this  description. 

The  adulteration  of  wines  by  lead  appears  to  be  an  old  devise,  and 
it  has  been  much  used,  since  it  destroys  their  austerity,  gives  them  a 
sweet  taste,  and  renders  them  saleable. 

Beckmann  supposes  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  lead  rendered  harsh  wines  milder;  for  Pliny  remarks,  that 
when  the  Greek  and  Roman  wine-merchants  wished  to  try  whether 
their  wine  was  spoilt,  they  immersed  it  in  a plate  of  lead,  which  could 
only  be  to  observe  whether  by  corrosion  the  colour  of  the  lead  was 
changed. 

It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the  use  of  lead  in  wines 
became  so  notorious  as  to  call  for  prohibitions  ©n  the  part  of  govern- 
ments in  Germany,  and  the  adulteration  of  this  article  appears  to  have 
been  a subject  of  deliberation  at  the  diet  of  Rothenburg,  in  1487,  and 
the  diet  of  Worms  in  1495. ||  In  France  this  species  of  villainy  was 
carried  to  a great  excess. 


* Beckmann  on  Inventions,  vol.  4,  p.  29.  The  question  has  sometimes  been 
asked,  whether  the  sheet-lead,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  tea  obtained  from  China, 
may  not  prove  injurious.  Dr.  Thomson  has  satisfactorily  determined  this  point. 
He  found  it  on  analysis  to  consist  of  lead  95.5  parts,  and  tin  4.5  parts  in  the  hun- 
dred. This  alloy  is  not  so-liable  to  tarnish  as  pure  lead,  and  it  possesses  this  peculiar 
advantage,  that  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  articles  of  food,  the  tin  is  always  acted 
upon  in  preference  to  the  lead. — Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  4,  p.  155.  Proust 
established  the  fact  just  mentioned,  by  numerous  experiments. — See  his  paper  on 
Tinning,  copied  from  the  Journal  de  Physique,  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  second 
series,  vol.  9,  p.  38  and  145. 

, t Trans.  Col.  Phys.  London,  vol.  1,  p.  257,  &c. 

$ “ An  account  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  use  of  glared  earthen  vessels,  by 
W.  Meade,  Esq.” — New- England  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  258. 

§ Amer.  Med.  Recorder,  vol.  1,  p.  504. — See  .also  a paper  on  the  danger  of  using 
'vessels  of  lead,  copper,  or  brass,  in  dairies,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  Surgeon,  Hamp- 
stead, in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  1st  series,  vol.  7,  p.  116. 

||  Beckmann  on  Inventions,  vol.  1,  p.  396. 
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The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  by  a decree  dated  March  10,  Igqtfj 
declared  it  capital  to  mix  litharge  in  wine,  or  even  to  sell  litharge  in 
the  shops  * * * § And  individuals  were  punished  with  death  for  the  in- 
fraction of  this  decree. 

At  the  present  day,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sugar 
of  lead  is  frequently  employed  by  unprincipled  dealers. f 

Cider , adulterated  by  lead,  has  also  frequently  proved  injurious, 
and  indeed  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  disease  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Devonshire  Cholic,  has  been  deemed  to  originate  from  this 
cause.  I am  aware  that  other  causes  have  been  assigned,  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose,  that  this  Huid,  among  others,  has 
excited-  the  symptoms  in  question.  And  it  is  certainly  well  esta- 
blished, that  cider,  boiled  in  leaden  vessels,  has  produced  death  to 
those  drinking  it,  and  that  the  racking  of  it  in  a leaden  cistern,  or  even 
the  grinding  of  the  apples  in  troughs  which  are  united  by  lead,  has 
been  the  origin  of  serious  illness.  1 

Rum  is  also  another  liquor  which  may  act  on  lead.  Dr.  John 
Hunter  mentions,  that  a violent  cholic  prevailed  extensively  among 
the  soldiers  at  Jamaica,  in  1781-2.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing rum,  and  suspecting  its  purity,  he  was  led  to  examine  it.  The 
result  of  his  experiments  induced  him  to  believe  that  it  was  conta- 
minated with  lead.^  Dr.  Franklin  also  communicated  a curious 
fact  to  Sir  George  Baker  on  this  point.  About  forty  years  previous, 
(Sir  George’s  paper  was  read  in  1767,)  leaden  worms  were  used  in. 
Boston  for  the  distillation  of  rum.  The  consequence  was  so  violent 
to  drinkers,  and  the  illness  so  common,  that  government  forbade  their 
use,  and  ordered  worms  to  be  constructed  of  block-tin.  The  dry 
belly-ache  was  much  less  heard  of  afterwards. || 

Even  syrups  have  been  clarified  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  thus 
contain  a notable  portion  of  the  metalAf 

Saturnine  emanations  are  well  known  to  produce  dangerous  disease; 
and  these,  of  course,  most  readily  affect  workers  in  lead,  as  plumbers, 
painters,  type-founders,  printers,  and  potters.  I shall  not,  however, 
enter  on  this  subject  at  present,  as  it  can  hardly,  if  ever,  be  a subject 
of  legal  investigation,  and  particularly  because  it  can  be  examined 


* Trans.  Col.  Phys.  London,  vol.  1,  p.  346 

+ Thirty-two  cases  occurred  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  family,  then  in  Hanover, 
in  1752,  occasioned  by  their  using,  as  a common  drink,  a small  white  wine,  adulte- 
rated with  calces  of  lead. — Dr.  Warren,  in  Trans.  Col.  Phys  London,  vol  2,  p.  86.' 

J See  the  papers  of  Sir  George  Baker,  and  Dr.  Warren,  in  the  Trans.  Col.  Phys. 
London,  vols.  1,  2 and  3. 

§ Trans.  Col.  Phys.  London,  vol.  3,  p.  227-  Med.  Comment,  vol.  13.  p.  138. 
When  the  new  rum  in  the  West  Indies,  thus  impregnated,  has  been  kept  in  a cask 
for  twelve  months,  it  loses  its  deleterious  qualities.  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Sylvester,  and  by  him  applied  to  the  discovery  of  a new  test — the  gallic  acid. — See 
Eclectic  Repertory,  vol  4,  p.  454. 

||  Trans.  Col.  Phys.  London,  vol.  1,  p.  286. 

«J  Orllla,  vol.  1,  p.  454. 
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with  most  advantage  when  we  treat  of  the  diseases  of  manvfuelurei  s, 
in  the  part  relating  to  medical  police.*' 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  give  a short  sketch  of  the  symptoms 
produced  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  lead  into 
the  system.  This  will  illustrate  the  effects  of  adulterated  food  and 
drink,  and  also  those  produced  by  emanations,  or  by  working  in  the 
metal. 

• Cholic  is  among  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  from  this  circumstance, 
the  complaint  has  been  styled,  for  a length  of  time,  colica  pictonum. 
It  is  not  acute  at  first,  nor  of  long  duration,  but  frequently  returns, 
and  at  last  becomes  intolerably  severe.  The  mouth  is  dry,  there  is 
generally  an  absence  of  fever;  sickness  of  the  stomach  is  present, 
and  sometimes  vomiting,  which  will  last  for  several  days.  The  abdo- 
men is  drawn  inwards  towards  the  navel,  and  this  sinking  in  is  the 
more  observable,  as  the  pain  becomes  more  intense.  Costiveness  is 
very  common,  and  the  alvine  excretions  are  discharged  with  pain  and 
difficulty.  The  urine  presents  no  particular  character. 

Paralysis  of  the  fingers,  hands,  and  wrists,  is  also  a frequent  ac- 
companiment of  this  disease,  and  it  occurs  most  severely  in  those 
who  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  handling  preparations  of  lead. 
Convulsive  motions,  prostration  of  strength,  a dry  cough,  and  a 
gradual  wasting,  generally  attend  this  stage  of  the  complaint. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers,  that  the  appearances  found 
on  dissection  in  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  saturnine  emana- 
tions, are  strongly  indicative  of  disease — exhibiting  inflammation  or 
obstruction  of  the  mesentery  and  jts  glands — affections  of  the  livar, 
spleen,  and  lungs — and  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Most  of  these 
are,  however,  contradicted  by  modern  examiners,  and  it  is  denied 
that,  in  general,  any  inflammation  is  found  in  the  digestive  canal.  A 
contraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  great  intestines,  particularly  of  tha 
eolon,  is  the  only  morbid  appearance  that  was  observed  in  numerous 
dissections. f 

Chemical  proofs.  ' 

Acetate  of  lead,  (a)  Sulphuric  acid  poured  oti  it,  decom- 
poses this  salt,  and  gives  a white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  lead, 
while  the  acetic  acid  is  set  at  liberty,  and  may  be  detected  by  the 
smell. 

(h)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  hydro-sulphurets,  immedi- 
ately blacken  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  throw  down  a 
black  sulphuret. 

(c)  The  sub-carbonate  of  soda  instantly  decomposes  it,  and  precL 


* The  following,  however,  deserves  quotation  in  this  place.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  late  work  of  Dr.  Cooke  on  palsy.  “ Dr.  Cooke  was  consulted  by  a gentleman 
who  had  a paral'  tic  affection  of  one  side  of  his  face,  without  any  assignable  cause. 
On  inquiry,  however,  it  wars  found  that  he  had  slept  two  or  three  nights  in  a room 
where  the  bed  was  placed  near  a closet,  the  door  of  which  had  been  recently  painted 
what  is  called  a dead  white,” — Medico-Chirurg.  Review,  vol.  J ^ p.  736,  Amer.  ed. 

•f  Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  476. 
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pitates  from  it,  protoxyd  of  lead,  combined  witk  carbonic  acid.  ft 
is  of  a white  colour.  This  test  is  much  more  exact  than  the  former 
in  detecting  minute  quantities.  One  drop  of  the  solution  of  the  ace- 
tate of  lead,  diluted  with  three  ounces  of  distilled  water,  was  imme- 
diately rendered  turbid  by  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  the  sub-car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  hydro-sulphurets  produced  no  effect  on  the 
same  quantity.  The  white  precipitate  thus  obtained,  on  beino-  treated 
with  sulphuretted  water,  turns  black. 

(d)  Sulphate  of  soda  gives  a white  precipitate.  This  is  also  a very 

minute  test.  3 

(e)  Ammonia,  produces  a white  precipitate,  which,  when  washed 
and  dried,  acquires  a yellowish  tinge. 

(f)  Chromic  acid  and  the  chromate  of  potash  produce  a beautiful 

canary  yellow  precipitate.  «. 

(cj)  Muriatic  acid  and  the  muriates  a white  precipitate. 

( h)  A plate  of  zinc  immersed  in  the  solution,  becomes  covered  with 
a black  coat,  on  which  are  soon  perceived  some  small  scales  of  lead, 
extremely  brilliant. 

(i)  The  infusion  of  galls  gives  a yellowish  white  precipitate.  Gallic 
acid,  in  a pure  state,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Sylvester  as  a very 
delicate  test;  it  causes  a similar  precipitate.* 

(h)  If  the  precipitates  be  dried,  or  the  suspected  substance  be  in 
powder,  they  may  each  of  them  be  united  with  potash  and  charcoal, 
and  exposed  to  heat  in  a crucible.  If  lead  be  actually  present,  it  will 
be  found  in  a metallic  state  after  the  process. 

This  mode  of  detection  applies  equally  to  all  the  oxides  of  lead,  as 
litharge  and  minium.  On  being  calcined  with  charcoal,  they  become 
decomposed,  and  furnish  carbonic  acid  gas  and  metallic  lead. 

The  action  of  animal  and  vegetable  fluids  on  the  acetate  of  lead 
must  also  be  mentioned.  A strong  infusion  of  tea  produced  a yel- 
lowish white  precipitate.  Burgundy  wine  decomposes  the  solution, 
and  the  mixture  thus  obtained  produces  the  characteristic  tests  of 
acetate  of  lead,  with  the  sulphuric  and  chromic  acid,  the  hydro-sul- 
phurets, the  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  and  zinc.  Ammonia,  however, 
produces  a dirty  yellow  turbidness,  instead  of  a white  precipitate, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  depended  on  in  testing  adulterated 
wines.  Albumen  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate.  Gela- 
tine does  not  affect  it,  while  milk  and  bile  are- copiously  coagulated 
by  it.f 

For  the  detection  of  lead  in  wines,  a test  invented  by  Dr.  Hahne- 
mann, and  known  by  the  title  of  Hahnemann’s  wine  test,  has  also  been 
recommended.  It  is  prepared  by  putting  together,  into  a small  phial, 
sixteen  grains  of  sulphuret  of  lime,  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  and 
twenty  grains  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  phial  is  to  be  filled  with  water, 
well  corked,  and  occasionally  shaken  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 


* Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  4,  p.  454,  from  Nicholson’s  Journal, 
t Orfila,  vol.  I,  p.  448  to  450. 
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When  the  powder  has  subsided,  decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  preserve 
it  in  a well-stopped  bottle  for  use.  This  liquor,  when  fresh  prepared, 
i discovers  lead  by  a dark-coloured  precipitate.* 

Antidotes.  From  the  experiments  of  Orfila  it  appears,  that  the 
sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  are  the  most  useful  remedies  against 
the  noxious  effects  of  the  salts  of  lead.  They  decompose  the  acetate 
in  particular,  and  transform  it  into  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead,  which 
Orfila  considers  innoxious.  He  recommends  the  same  treatment  for 
the  other  preparations.  We  should  aid  their  operation  by  diluents 
and  purgatives,  and  prevent  any  tendency  to  inflammation  by  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  colica  pictonum  does 'not  require  a notice  in  this 

place. 

The  sulphuret  of  potash  should  never  be  administered  as  an  anti- 
dote, since  it  is  (as  we  shall  hereafter  shew)  itself  a poison. 

Having  concluded  our  examination  of  the  older  metals  and  their 
compounds,  as  instruments  of  poison,  we  shall  now  briefly  notice  two 
other  simple  bodies,  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment 
by  Orfila. 

Phosphorus,  when  dissolved  in  oil,  and  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein,  instantly  produced  copious  exhalations  of  phosphorous  acid. 
The  respiration  was  difficult  and  panting,  and  considerable  quantity 
of  a bloody  serosity  was  thrown  up,  and  death  followed  in  twenty 
minutes  after  thednjection.  The  lungs,  on  dissection,  exhibited  seve- 
ral livid  and  dense  portions;  the  stomach  was  natural,  and  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  contained  blood  as  black  and  fluid  as  that  whigh 
filled  the  right.  When  phosphorus  is  introduced  in  small  lumps  info 
the  stomach,  it  does  not  at  first  induce  any  remarkable  effect,  but  the 
animal  falls  gradually  into  a state  of  depression  and  dies.  The 
stomach  is  much  inflamed,  and  contains  a thick  greenish  fluid.  In  an 
experiment  where  our  author  administered  one  hundred  and  forty 
grains  in  small  lumps  to  a dog,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  only 
were  found  after  death,  in  various  parts  of  the  intestines. 

The  action  of  this  substance  is  infinitely  more  violent,  when  it  is  * 
introduced  into  the  stomach  in  a state  of  solution  with  oil.  Fumes  of 
phosphorous  acid  were  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  and  the  subject 
seemed  to  suffer  exquisite  torture.  It  then  lay  immovable,  but  about 
six  minutes  before  he  expired,  general  aud  violent  convulsions  occur- 
red. The  stomach  was  corroded  in  three  places,  and  the  mucous 
membrane,  where  it  had  not  been  perforated,  was  reduced  to  a stringy 
kind  of  pulp.  The  lungs  were  red,  distended  with  blood,  and  did  not 
crepitate. 

Treatment.  As  inflammation  is  evidently  the  consequence  of  the 
exhibition  of  phosphorus,  we  should,  of  course,  use  the  appropriate 
remedies  for  removing  it.  An  emetic  must  be  premised  to  remove,  i'f 


* Ilenry’s  Chemistry,  vol.  2,  p.  275.  Orfila,  in  his  Directions,  gives  minute 
directions  for  the  detection  of  lead  in  wines.  They  are,  however,  merely  repetitions 
of  the  tests  stated  above. 
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possible,  the  poisonous  ingredient,  and  water  containing  magnesia  in 
a state  of  suspension  is  also  advised,  as  tending  to  fill  the  stomach  I 
with  fluid,  and  at  the  same  time  neutralizing  the  acid  that  is  forming.*  *j 

Iodine.  Orfila  is  the  first  who  tried  any  experiments  with  this ^ 
substance.  He  found  that  dogs,  if  they  vomited  freely,  survived, 
although  they  had  taken  a drachm  and  upwards  of  it ; but  when  this  - 
did  not  occur,  or  if  the  oesophagus  was  tied,  it  invariably  proved  fatal, 
after  exciting  violent  efforts  to  vomit,  hiccup,  thirst,  quick  pulse  and  I 
great  depression.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  always  < 
found  corroded  and  ulcerated,  but  the  lungs  and  other  oro-ans  were 
natural. 

Our  author  was  able,  in  some  cases,  to  detect  the  iodine  in  the. 
matter  vomited  and'  passed  by  stool.  On  drying  and  exposing  it  to  j 
heat,  the  violet-coloured  vapour  appeared. 

A drachm  and  twelve  grains  were  sprinkled  on  a wound  on  the- 
back  of  a dog.  The  skin  immediately  grew  yellow,  and  in  three 
days  an  eschar  formed,  leaving  the  subjacent  parts  highly  inflamed.. 
The  animal  however  recovered. 

Our  author  next  ascertained  the  effect  of  iodine  on  the  human  sub- 
ject. He  himself  took  two  grains  fasting,  but  they  only  excited  an 
abominable  taste,  and  nausea.  The  next  morning,  he  took  four- 
grains.  He  was  immediately  sensible  of  constriction  and  heat  in  the-, 
throat,  which  continued  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  soon  vomited' 
yellow  liquid  matter,  in  which  iodine  was  readily  discovered.  Two 
days  after  he  took  six  grains,  which  instantly  excited  heat  and  con- 
striction of  the  throat,  nausea,  irritation,  salivation,  and  pain  of  ther 
stomach,  and  in  ten  minutes,  copious  bilious  vomitings  and  slight t 
cholic  pains,  which  yielded  to  two  emollient  enemata,  after  having: 
continued  an  hour.  The  pulse,  rose  from  70  to  90  and  was  fuller. 
The  next  day  he  felt  only  a slight  fatigue. f 

> THE  ACIDS. 

Sulphuric  acid.  That  this  substance  should  sometimes  be  the' 
cause  of  death  may  readily  be  conjectured,  but  it  requires  some 


* Orfila,  vol.  I,  p.  405  to  414.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Thomson,  that  if  phosphorus- 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  water  lor  some  time,  it  will  render  that  fluid  poisonous  to  • 
animals  that  drink  it. — Annals,  vol.  16,  p.  232. 

t Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  490.  Dr.  Coindet,  of  Geneva,  has  lately  exhibited  this  sub- 
stance in  bronchocele.  His  prescription  is  thirty-six  grains  of  the  hydroiodate  of  I 
potash,  and  ten  grains  of  iodine  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  From  six. 
to  ten  drops  are  at  first  prescribed  three  times  a day,  and  the  dose  is  increased  or  - 
diminished  according  to  the  effects  produced.  The  following  symptoms  hare  been  . 
occasionally  observed  by  him  from  its  use.  “ Acceleration  of  the  pulse,  palpira-  - 
tion,  dry  cough,  watchfulness,  marasmus,  and  prostration  of  strength  ; — sometimes 
swelling  of  the  legs,  tremors,  painful  hardness  of  the  bronchocele,  diminution  of  the 
breasts,  or  a remarkable  augmentation  of  appetite  supervene;  and  he  adds,  that  in 
almost  all  the  instances  which  he  has  observed,  to  the  number  of  five  or  six.  a very 
rapid  diminution,  or  a disappearance  more  or  less  complete,  jias  taken  place  during 
these  symptoms,  even  in  hard,  bulky,  and  old  bronchoccles.”— Quarterly  Jouro. 
Foreign  Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  3,  p.  348.  _ 
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acquaintance  with  human  folly  and  wickedness,  to  believe  that  it 
could  be  thought  of  as  the  instrument  of  suicide,  and  even  of  murder. 
Such  is,  however,  too  certainly  the  fact.*  " 

The  following  are  some  cases  illustrative  of  its  effects  : 

Joseph  Parangue,  a soldier,  about  the  end  of  January,  1798, 
between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  swallowed,  by  mistake,  a 
glass  of  sulphuric  acid,  imagining  it  to  be  brandy.  He  drank  it  oil 
at  once,  with  his  head  back,  and  poured  it  from  a distance  into  his 
mouth.  By  this  means  he  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until  he 
drew  his  breath.  He  was  instantly  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  and 
Dr.  Desgranges  being  at  hand,  he  immediately  saw  him.  Excessive 
vomiting,  convulsive  agitations  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  violent 
cramp  in  the  stomach,  and  an  acrid  burning  heat  in  the  throat  and 
oesophagus  Avere  present.  The  body  was  icy  cold;  the  pulse  small, 
concentrated  and  irregular,  and  the  breathing  difficult.  The  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  suspended  in  water,  Avas  administered  with  consi- 
derable relief;  and  although  vomiting  returned  once,  yet,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  remedy,  the  anxiety  and  pain  diminished,  the  pulse 
rose,  and  a genial  heat  Avas  diffused  over  the  body.  The  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  and  diluents  Avere  subsequently  required  to  remove 
the  consequences  of  this  potation.  The  whole  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  Avas  found,  on  the  subsequent  day,  excoriated  and  covered  Avith 
eschars,  the  epiglottis  SAA'elled,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  a slough  from 
the  uvula  almost  threatened  suffocation.  This  gradually  came 
away  and  he  finally  recovered,  but  a painful  sensibility  of  the  throat 
and  stomach  remained  for  a length  of  time,  especially  Avhen  he  ate 
hastily,  or  used  food  that  was  in  digestible,  f 

A female  swallowed  some  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  herself,  and 
in  four  hours  thereafter  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Pain,  cold- 
ness of  the  skin,  constipation,  and  inqitietude  were  present,  with 
copious  and  repeated  vomitings  of  a deep  blue-coloured  and  glairy 
fluid.  Proper  remedies  were  given,  but  the  symptoms  increased  in 
severity.  On  the  second  day,  the  face  appeared  greatly  deranged, 
the  cold  on  the  surface  increased,  the  pulse  became  insensible  in  the 
wrists,  and  carotids;  the  breath  was  extremely  foetid  ; a few  drops  of 
very  high-coloured  urine  escaped  from  time  to  time,  and  the  disqui- 
etude and  agitation  Avere  extreme.  She  could  not  bear  any  kind  of 
covering,  and  the  region  of  the  stomach  Avas  exquisitely  sensible  to 
the  slightest  touch.  On  the  fourth  day  she  was  incapable  of  resting 
a single  instant  in  the  same  position,  and  rose  up,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  a cold  place.  Death  finally  relieved  her  on  the  fifth  day, 
and  she  preserved  her  reason  to  the  last. J 


* In  January,  1808,  a female  was  tried  and  convicted  at  Edinburgh,  for  the 
murder  of  her  natural  child,  aged  eighteen  months.  It  was  proved  that  she  had 
poured  a quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  down  its  throat,  pretending  that  she  was  giving*  it 
raw  sugar.  Violent  retchings  and  vomiting  immediately  ensued,  and  itdiedln  a few 
hours.— Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  vol.  I,  part  2,  page  d. 

t Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  315.  I'odere,  vol.  4,  p.  96. 

$ Orhla,  vol.  1,  p.  320,  quoted  from  Tartra. 
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In  one  case  quoted  from  Tulpius,  a miliary  eruption  appeared  over  l 
the  whole  body,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms. 

Its  effects  on  an  infant  are  illustrated  by  an  instance  that  occurred 
to  Dr.  Bateman.  A mother,  by  mistake,  administered  about  a tea- 
spoonful to  her  child,  aged  two  and  a half  years.  This  was  at  half-  1 
past  four,  P.  M.  tshe  immediately  excited  vomiting,  by  putting  her  ; 
finger  in  the  fchild’s  throat,  and  the  matter  brought  up  resembled  l 
coffee-grounds.  It  seemed  to  suffer  little  pain  except  when  vomitiug, 
which  occasioned  crying,  and  it  died  easily,  and  almost  unperceived, . 
at  nine  the  same  evening.* 

These  cases  (particularly  the  first  and  second)  give  a full  view  of  i 
the  symptoms  ordinarily  observed,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  r 
to  repeat  them. 

Appearances  on  dissection.  In  the  case  of  the  female  related  by  i 
Tartra,  the  abdominal  viscera  were  for  the  most  part  cedematous, . 
and  the  coats  of  the  duodenum  were  in  several  points  nearly  dissolved. . 
The  stomach  externally  showed  great  distention,  was  of  a dark, 
colour,  and  exhibited  several  spots  indicative  of  deep  disorganization. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  was  burnt,  blackish,  and  1 
partly  detached.  The  stomach  contained  a dark  and  very  foetid  fluid, . 
similar  to  what  she  had  vomited,  and  it  was  much  thickened  in  some : 
points,  and  corroded  in  others.  The  internal  coat  was  entirely  dis- 
, solved,  and  reduced  to  a state  of  mucus  throughout  the  greatest  part! 
of  its  extent.  The  pylorus  presented  the  most  decided  marks  of 
disorganization;  its  coats  were  black  aud  puffed  up,  and  almost! 
closed  the  orifice.  The  duodenum  and  jejunum  were  partly  destroyed  1 
and  burnt,  and  attacked  with  sphacelus,  and  the  whole  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  partook  more  or  less  of  the  injury. 

In  Dr.  Bateman’s  case,  the  omentum  was  seen  converted  into  a t 
black  pulpy  mass,  but  still  possessing  sufficient  tenacity  to  retain  the 
food  which  had  escaped  from  the  stomach.  There  was  also  in  the  : 
omentum  a small  quantity  of  dark-coloufed  fluid,  similar  to  what  had  1 
been  vomited.  In  the  stomach,  there  was  an  erosion  or  aperture 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  bordered  by  thickened  edges  of  a > 
dark-brown  cinder-like  appearance.  The  oesophagus,  with  the  excep-  ■ 
tion  of  a slight  purple  blush,  showed  no  marks  of  disease.  There 
was  an  appearance  of  inflammation  towards  the  cardia,  but  none 
towards  the  pylorus.  The  intestines  were  free  from  inflammation, 
although  they  were  strongly  marked  with  transverse  corrugated  l 
rings-t 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  10,  p.  257. 
t Two  additional  cases  of  poisoning  with  sulphuric  acid,  (one  an  act  of  suicide, 
and  the  other  accidental,)  are  quoted  from  a German  journal  in  the  London  Med. 
Repository,  vol.  14,  p.  160.  Death  ensued  in  the  lirst  case  after  a few  hours.  On 
cfissectioiy,  the  cranium,  lungs,  and  pericardium,  were  generally  healthy.  The  r 
oesophagus  tvas  internally  whitish,  and  the  shrivelled  epidermis  but  loosely  con- 
nected with  the  subjacent  muscles — the  diaphragm  brownish,  very  soft,  and  in  some 
places  much  corroded — the  omentum  nearly  destroyed.  Tho  stomach,  of  a dirty 
brown  colour,  tore  on  the  slightest  touch  ; contained  fluid  of  a sourish  and  some- 
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la  what  may  be  styled  a chronic  case,  where  a quack  had  admi- 
nistered some  sulphuric  acid  and  oil,  difficulty  of  drinking,  speaking, 
and  even  breathing',  occurred  during  life.  The  deglutition  of  fluids 


what  cadaverous  smell,  and1  brown  colour,  and  mixed  with  white  caseous  matter, 
and  blackish  coagulated  blood. 

This  fluid  was  passed  through  filtering  paper,  and  then  imparted  a red  colour  to 
litmus  paper.  A solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  dropped  into  another  portion,  pro- 
duced a white  precipitate,  which  was  wholly  soluble  in  pure  nitric  acid  ; and  hence 
sulphate  of  barytes.  To  a third  portion  was  added  a solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  ; 
from  this  immediately  resulted  a white  precipitate,  again  soluble  in  the  supernatant 
liquid.  Consequently,  as  demonstrating  sulphate  of  lead,  it  confirmed  the  evidence 
of  the  first  experiment,  and  clearly  proved  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  coats  of  the  organ  itself  were  scarcely  recognizable;  in  some  places  very 
thick,  with  coagulated  blood  extravasated  between  them ; in  others,  dark  brown, 
much  corroded,  exhibiting  as  it  were  gangrenous  spots  ; and  their  whole  substance 
extremely  soft  and  lacerable.  The  internal  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  shri- 
velled, and  the  valvulse  conniventes  projecting  one  on  the  other,  so  as  to  close  the 
whole  canal.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  large  intestine  also  white  and  wrinkled  up, 
but  otherwise  unaltered.  Pancreas  sound.  Liver  externally  discoloured;  every 
where  very  firm  and  compact;  its  external  surface  cutting  like  leather  to  the  depth 
of  some  lines,  and  of  a brown  colour;  internal  structure  bright  red.  Gall-bladder, 
'its  membranes  considerably  thickened,  containing  a thin  and  almost  colourless 
fluid,  and  bright  yellow  bile  strongly  adherent  to  the  blood-vessels,  which  projected 
on  its  internal  surface.  Spleen  firmer  than  natural,  and  resembling,  on  incision,  the 
liver.  The  kidneys,  except  that  they  presented  a leather-like  surface,  Unaltered- 
Urinary  bladder  empty. 

The  second  case  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the  patient  survived  two  months.  On 
examination,  the  body  was  so  emaciated,  that  “ the  cellular  membrane,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  muscles,  appeared  quite  empty,  and  the  muscles  .themselves  pro- 
jected distinctly  beneath  the  skin.  The  bones,  with  all  their  prominences,  perfectly 
visible.  The  teeth  firm;  gums  of  a pale  blue-colour;  tongue  yellowish  white; 
nostrils  dry,  and  widely  dilated.  The  belly  so  sunk  in,  that  its  parietes  seqmed  com- 
pletely drawn  together,  and  the  navel  to  rest  upon  the  spine.  Anus  closed.  Livid 
specks  observed  on  the  inguinal  region  only.  No  trace  of  external  injury. — Abdomen. 
Adipose  substance  completely  absorbed.  Omentum  merely  a delicate  transparent 
membrane,  interwoven  with  vessels.  Liver  uncommonly  small,  of  a dark-brown 
red  colour.  Gall-bladder  distended  with  bile.  Spleen  of  a bright  blue  or  lead 
colour.  Transverse  colorl  low  down;  and  greatest  portion  of  the  small  intestines 
deeper  than  usual  in  the  pelvis.  All  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gall-bladder,  the 
peritonaeum,  and  muscles,  of  a dark-brown  colour.  No  traces  of  inflammation.  The 
stomach  was  so  contracted  as  to  measure  but  five  inches  long  and  three  deep.  Its 
membranes  every  where,  but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cardia  and  pylorus, 
considerably  thickened;  the  orifice  of  the  latter  scarcely  four  lines  wide,  but  its  cir- 
cumference thickened,  and  of  cartilaginous  hardness.  On  the  villous  coat  of  the 
organ,  and  near  the  pylorus,  several  small,'  red,  firm,  granulated  spots,  with  eleva- 
ted margins,  which  had  the  aspect  of  incipient  carcinoma,  and  evidently  indicated 
the  operation  of  a corrosive  fluid.  In  the  pylorus  itself,  cardia,  and  great  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  similar  spots ; but  those  in  the  two  latter  situations  smaller,  and  less 
red.  One  in  the  fundus  of  the  organ,  of  a greenish-blue  colour,  and  two  inches  in 
circumference,  exhibiting  several  small  vessels  much  gorged  with  blood.  A bluish 
patch  on  the  external  surface  corresponding  to  it.  The  duodenum  in  the  same 
state  as  the  stomach,  but  more  strongly  marked,  the  nearer  it  approached  that 
organ.  The  villous  coat  of  the  small  intestines  exhibiting  very  firm  wrinkles,  dis- 
posed in  rows.  Membranes  of  jejunum  and  inferior  portion  of  ileon  extenuated  • 
their  blood-vessels,  as  it  were,  injected,  and  villous  coat  much  wrinkled.  Laree 
intestines  displaying  these  changes  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  containing  some 
bright-yellow  excrement.  Kidneys  firm  and  small.  Bladder  empty  and  contracted. 
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wa6  impracticable,  and  an  elastic  gum  sound  was  introduced,  in  order 
to  enable  the  patient  to  take  a little  nourishment.  This  gave  present 
relief;  but,  in  a short  time,  she  became  unable  to  bear  its  introduction, 
and  was  reduced  to  chew  watery  vegetables  to  quench  her  thirst. 
'Ihe  smallest  quantity  of  fluid  threatened  immediate  death.  Debility, 
marasmus,  and  oedema,  soon  followed,  and  sire  finally  expired  at  the 
end  of  several  months  after  taking  the  mixture. 

On  dissection,  the  sole  lesion  observed  was  a hardening  of  the 
epij 
the 

Effect  On  animals.  It  would  certainly  seem  unnecessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  effects  of  the  injection  of  sulphuric  acid  into  the  veins,  since, 
so  far  as  I can  ascertain,  no  practical  purpose  is  to  be  gained  by  it.f 
Orfila  has,  however,  instituted  some  experiments  in  this  way.  It 
caused  instant  death  by  coagulating  the  blood.  When  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  it  killed  by  the  inflammation  and  disorganization  of 
that  organ,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin,  by  the  burn  that  it  pro- 
duced, or  the  suppuration  of  which  it  was  the  consequence. 

The  other  acids  (nitric,  muriatic,  phosphoric,  fluoric,  &c.)  acted  ia 
a similar  manner.  It  will  therefore  not  be  necessary  to  notice  this 
head  again,  unless  there  is  something  peculiar  to  be  mentioned. 

Chemical  proofs.  These  will  afford  but  little  aid,  since  the  sulphuric 
acid  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  a liquid  form  from  the  stomach  after 
death.  Should  its  presence,  however,  be  suspected  in  the  fluids 
vomited,  we  may  treat  it  with  carbonate  of  lime.  This  causes  an 
effervescence,  and  the  production  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Barytic  water 
and  nitrate  of  lead  when  added,  also  yield  a white  precipitate,  con- 
sisting of  the  respective  sulphates,  whose  character  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  their  appropriate  tests.  Our  main  reliance  for  proofs  must 
be  on  the  symptoms  and  the  appearances  on  dissection.  And  if  any 
remains  of  the  poison  can  be  found  and  identified,  we  may  ascertain 
its  nature  by  means  which  are  familiar  to  every  chemical  student. 

Some  of  the  succeeding  results  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  phoeno- 
mena  found  on  dissection. 

Syrups  and  tea  are  not  affected  by  the  suphuric  acid.  Jt  brightens 
the  colour  of  wine.  Gelatine  becomes  more  limped  with  it,  but 
albumen  is  copiously  precipitated  of  a white  colour.  Milk  is  instantly 
curdled.  One  or  two  drops  poured  on  human  bile  causes  a beautiful 


Gall-bladder  affording  a considerable  quantity  of  dark-green  thick  bile. — Thorax. 
Lungs  collapsed,  marbled  with  red  and  blue.  Pericardium  very  firm,  and  containing 
a quantity  of  fluid.  Heart  large;  little  blood  in  the  ventricles,  especially  the  left ; 
auricles  empty.  (Esophagus  thickened,  but  without  inflammation  or  corrosion. — 
Cranium.  C.Jear  lymph  beneath  the  dura  mater,  diffused  over  the  whole  brain. 
The  same,  coagulated,  beneath  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  and  all  the  cerebral  vessels 
much  gorged.  Small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  laterul  ventricles.  Basis  of  brain 
natural.” 

* Pell  elan,  vol.  1,  p.  19. 

t And  particularly  as  Fraeassali  performed  the  same  experiments,  with  similar 
results,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. — See  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  490. 


;iottis,  m consequence  ot  which  it  did  not  close  more  than  half  of 
glottis.* * 
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.precipitate  of  a yellow  colour,  and  this  appearance  is  sometimes  seen 
on  dissection,  in  the  duodenum,  from  the  above  cause.  Lastly,  when 
mixed  with  fluid  blood,  it  coagulates  and  decomposes  it,  and  if  the 
.acid  is  concentrated,  it  turns  it  to  a deep  brown  and  carbonizes  it." 

Treatment.  Water  containing  calcined  magnesia  in  suspension, 
.must  be  instantly  administered,  or  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  soap 
and  water  or  chalk  and  watar.  The  caustic  must  thus  be  neutralized, 
.or  the  patient  is  lost.  The  subsequent  treatment  must  depend,  on  the 
.degree  of  inflammation  present. 

Nitric  acid.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Tartra,  of  Paris,  for  an  able 
and  comprehensive  essay  on  this  substance  as  a poison.  And  from 
■the  extracts  given  by  Orfila,  and  a most  instructive  analysis  contained 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  I have  taken  the 
following  particulars. f 

Dr.  Tartra  arranges  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  nitric  acid  into  four 
classes.  “ 1.  When  the  death  is  speedy,  for  it  is  never  sudden.  It 
commonly  takes  place  from  the  primary  effects  in  about  twenty- four 
hours,  varying  from  six  to  forty-eight  hours.  2.  When  it  proves  fatal 
from  its  secondary  effects,  at  various  distances  of  time,  from  fifteen 
xlays  to  some  years.  3.  When  death  does  not  take  place,  but  the 
recovery  is  imperfect.  4.  When  a perfect  cure  is  sooner  or  later 
obtained. 

1.  The  following  example  will  give  a tolerable  idea  of  the  progress 
of  the  symptoms  in  the  first  case.  A man  driven  by  distress  to 
■commit  suicide,  under  the  greatest  agitation  of  mind,  and  upon  an 
empty  stomach,  swallowed,  at  a draught,  two  ounces  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  Instantly  he  was  seized  with  the  most  excruciating  pains 
and  agitations,  and  could  not  lie  in  bed,  but  rolled  himself  upon  the 
floor.  Vomiting  came  on,  accompanied  by  general  sensation  of  cold- 
Jiess,  especially  in  the  extremities.  Every  time  he  vomited,  the 
matter  effervesced  upon  the  pavement.  He  got  a solution  of  soap 
and  oil.  In  two  hours  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital ; and  upon  the 
road  he  frequently  vomited  and  stopped  to  drink.  On  his  arrival,  he 
.got  emollient  drinks,  especially  linseed  tea,  in  great  abundance.  He 
was  in  continual  agitation,  and  his  countenance  very  much  altered. 
He  vomited  every  instant  a blackish  glairy  matter.  He  opened  his 
mouth  easily,  and  his  tongue  was  white,  with  a tinge  of  yellow.  He 
had  acute  pains  in  his  mouth,  along  the  oesophagus,  and  in  his 
stomach.  His  belly  slightly  tense,  could  not  bear  the  slightest 
pressure,  it  so  excessively  augmented  his  pains.  The  surface  of  his 
body  was  cold  ; his  pulse  small,  concentrated,  and  frequent ; he  had 


. * Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  310-31 1.  It  is  also  proper  to  immerse  portions  of  animal 
flesh  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  observe  whether  their  appearance  resembles  that  found 
on  the  dead  body.  This  was  the  mode  pursued  by  Dr.  Bateman,  and  with  a satis- 
factory result.  The  -black  colour  and  'pulpy  consistence  were  not  produced  by  other 
caustics.— Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  10,  p.  257. 

t Orfila,  vol.  1 , p.  329  to  360;  vol.  2,  p.  560.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonr.  vol. 
0.  p.  369.  Review  of  “ Trailc  de  V Jmpoisonnemsnt  par  I'Acide  AUriaue , par  A.  E. 
Tartra,  medicin.  Paris,  1802.” 
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hiccup,  and  his  respiration  was  laborious.  His  symptoms  increased. 
He  uttered  sighs  and  lamentations.  His  limbs  became  icy ; a cold 
sweat  covered  his  whole  body ; his  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible, 
and  the  pain  was  constant.  Still  he  could  rise,  and  make  continual 
and  useless  efforts  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  satisfy  his  urgent  desire 
to  make  water  and  go  to  stool.  He  continued  in  this  state  during  the 
night.  The  matter  vomited  became  more  clear,  and  of  a yellow 
colour.  He  at  last  made  a few  drops  of  urine.  The  shocking  appear- 
ance of  his  body  already  resembled  that  of  a corpse,  but  he  retained 
his  senses,  and  was  speaking  when  he  expired,  nineteen  hours  after 
swallowing  the  acid. 

The  burning  heat  and  pains  which  are  commonly  the  immediate 
effects  of  nitric  acid,  when  swallowed,  present  striking  contrasts. 
In  general,  they  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  or  strength  of 
the  acid  swallowed.  Often,  persons  who  have  taken  only  a small 
dose,  are  seized  with  the  most  excruciating  and  dreadful  pains  ; 
and  some  of  those  who  have  swallowed  a great  quantity,  two  or  three 
ounces  for  example,  have  had  scarcely  any  suffering,  but  remained 
very  tranquil.  In  the  first  case,  the  patients  either  recover  or' survive 
a long  time.  In  the  second,  speedy  death  is  almost.always  the  con- 
sequence. Thus  a young  man  of  twenty  died  in  twenty  hours, 
without  any  agitation  or  signs  of  acute  pain.  On  opening  the  body, 
the  highest  degree  of  disorganization  appeared,  perforations  of  the 
stomach,  and  great  effusion  of  its  contents  into  the  abdomen. 

A woman  said  she  had  taken  nitric  acid,  but  she  seemed  so  little 
affected  by  it,  that  many  thought  she  was  imposing  on  them.  There 
was  no  agitation,  no  pains  or  vomiting,  but  the  smallness  of  the  pulse, 
lassitude,  and  prostration  of  strength,  rather  indicated  a typhus  fever. 
Next  day  she  died  ; and  on  examining  the  body,  there  was  found  the 
greatest  degree  of  disorganization  that  nitric  acid  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, perforation  of  stomach,  gangrenous  spots,  effusion  into  the 
abdomen,  marked  corrosion  of  all  the  viscera,  and  general  yellow 
colour. 

But  when  the  acid,  from  deficient  quantity  or  strength,  only  acts 
on  the  mucous  membranes,  then  it  does  not  always  prove  fatal;  but 
the  pains  are  excessive,  the  cholic  dreadful.  In  the  one  case,  the 
sensibility  seems  to  be  annihilated  : in  the  other,  excited  in  the  highest 
degree.  Here,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  pain  is  to  a certain 
degree  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  affection,  but  after  a certain 
point  it  seems  rather  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio. 

In  fifty-six  cases,  death  from  the  primary  effects  took  place  in 
nineteen. 

2.  The  second  variety  of  the  progress  and  termination  of  poisoning 
by  nitric  acid,  exhibits  at  first  the  same  phenomenon  as  the  preceding. 
But  less  alarming  symptoms  succeed  by  degrees,  anxiety,  irregular 
fever,  dryness  of  the  skin,  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  extremities, 
wandering  vague  pains,  deep  and  difficult  inspirations,  dryness  of  the 
tongue  and  throat,  excessive  thirst,  deep  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  habitual  tension  of  the  abdomen,  obstinate  costiveness, 
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vomiting  less  frequent,  a kind  of  copious  salivation,  uneasiness  in  the 
throat,  from  the  imperfect  detachment  of  the  flakes  of  the  membrane 
lining  it,  portions  of  it  still  partially  adhering,  frequently  floating  in 
the  pharynx,  and  disturbing  both  respiration  and  deglutition. 

The  pulse  is  often  miserable,  and  the  slow  fever  has  no  remission; 
the  cold  continues  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  there  are  irregular 
fits  of  shivering  occasionally.  Every  kind  of  food,  solid  or  liquid,  is 
vomited.  Milk  alone  seems  to  agree  with  the  stomach.  After  some 
time,  the  inner  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  detaches  itself  in 
portions,  which  are  discharged  by  vomiting,  with  floods  of  frothy 
and  intolerably  foetid  saliva.  Membranous  flakes,  swelled,  rotten, 
and  often  of  a very  great  size,  are  frequently  pulled  out  of  the  mouth. 
This  state  lasts,  in  some  cases,  only'  about  a fortnight,  generally 
several,  months,  and  occasionally  for  years.  But  these  persons 
uniformly  fall  into  complete  marasmus.  Digestion  is  totally  deranged. 
The  stomach  can  bear  no  kind  of  food.  All  the  functions  languish. 

The  constipation  increased  to  such  a degree,  that  whole  months 
pass  without  a single  alvine  evacuation.  These  invalids  will  go  to  the 
close-stool  twenty  ^times  a day,  to  satisfy  their  urgent  desire  to  have  a 
stool,  and,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  only  pass  once  or  twice 
small  masses  of  feculent  matter,  formed  like  pills,  of  a few  grains  in 
weight.  Injections  are  of  no  use,  but  are  frequently  retained,  and 
sometimes  do  harm. 

Instead  of'  amending,  their  situation  grows  daily  worse.  Insup- 
portable to  themselves,  inconstant  and  impatient,  they  seek  in  vain 
for  relief.  Emaciated  in  the  greatest  degree,  they  resemble  walking 
skeletons.  Their  whole  appearance  is  revolting — spitting  every 
instant,  vomiting  continually,  or  their  lips  and  chin  covered  with 
filthy  putrid  saliva.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  exfoliation  of 
the  oesophagus  and  stomach  can  furnish  such  a quantity  of  eschars  as 
are  discharged  by  vomiting,  and  in  some  few  cases  by  stool,  during 
whole  months.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  intolerable  foetor  of  these 
putrified  membraneous  flakes.  Sometimes,  when  discharged  by  the 
mouth  in  small  quantity,  they  form  portions  of  hollow  cylinders, 
detached  from  the  entire  circumference  of  a part  or  the  whole  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  in  some  rare  cases,  where  the  whole  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  has  been  but  slightly  ancl 
uniformly  affected,  the  whole  exfoliates  at  once,  and  even  in  a single 
piece,  threatening  instant  suffocation.  Digestion  being  completely 
suspended,  the  system  seems  to  live  upon  itself,  as  if  the  organs  of 
secondary  importance  to  life  were  absorbed,  to  nourish  those  indis- 
pensable to  its  continuance. 

The  muscles  are  considerably  reduced  in  bulk,  the  cellular  membrane 
is  every  where  sunk,  the  adipose  system  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
integuments  are  glued  upon  the  bones,  exhibiting  their  riftlest  forms; 
The  skin  becomes-  dry,  scaly,  and  almost  dead  and  inert,  as  in  extreme 
old  age.  The  physical  faculties  are  extinct,  and  the  moral  faculties 
are  singularly  decayed.  There  remains  only  their  shadow,  as  it  were. 
The  ravages  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  ought  to  be  the  progres- 
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give  effects  of  many  years,  are  completed  in  a few  months.  Every 
thing  in  these  individuals  presents  the  picture  of  accidental  and 
premature  old  age.  The  individual  still  lives,  but  is  only  separated 
by  an  imperceptible  interval  from  death  which  encroaches  daily  upon 
the  province  of  life.  A certain  activity  of  the  animal  life  still  remains, 
when  the  organic,  remarkably  reduced  and  decayed,  is  just  about  to 
cease. 

This  variety  of  the  progress  and  termination  of  the  disease,  induced 
by  swallowing  nitrous  acid,  is  not  uncommon.  It  took  place  in  seven 
of  the  twenty-nine  cases  now  first  described  by  Dr.  Tartra,  and  he 
accounts  plausibly  enough  for  its  having  been  seldom  observed  before, 
by  supposing,  that  when  persons  who  had  swallowed  nitric  acid  had 
got  the  better  of  the  primary  symptoms,  they  were  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  subsequent  affection  was  not  imputed  to  the  proper  cause. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  progress,  when  patients  die  of  the  secondary 
symptoms  ; but  in  the  case  of  a female  it  was  considerably  different, 
as  well  as  the  appearances  on  dissection.  The  constipation  was  not 
very  great;  the  expectoration  did  not  last  long,  and  the  vomiting 
was  rare ; but  a fixed  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  thorax,  accompanied 
by  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  spitting  of  blood,  deceived  the  medical 
attendants  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  her  having  drunk 
nitrous  acid.  She  was  treated  as  if  for  pectoral  complaints,  and  died 
in  about  sixty  days  after  having  swallowed  the  poison. 

In  this  case  alone,  the  body  was  not  remarkabLy  emaciated.  The 
stomach  was  only  a little  contracted  and  adhered  in  several  places, 
especially  to  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  contained  a mass  of  solid  blood, 
of  a dark  red  colour,  the  size  of  a fist,  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the 
stomach,  and  covered  by  a very  fine  membrane,  which  seemed  to  be 
either  the  mucous  membrane  detached  from  the  stomach,  in  several 
places,  or  perhaps  a membrane  of  new  formation.  The  intestinal 
canal,  in  this  case,  was  of  the  usual  size.  Death  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  gradual  consumption  had  wasted  the  body. 

3.  The  third  variety  of  termination  is  in  imperfect  recovery.  This 
is  also  very  frequent,  and  is  characterized  by  the  same  train  of  symp- 
toms with  what  we  have  now  described,  but  very  inferior  in  degree. 
The  exfoliation  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  either  takes  place  but 
once,  or  only  a few  times.  A slow  and  progressive  amendment  ensures 
the  safety  of  the  patient.  But  there  still  remains  some  complaint  ; 
obscure  pains  in  the  throat,  and  especially  in  the  epigastric  region ; 
habitual  constipation,  occasional  vomiting,  and  increased  sensibility  of 
the  stomach,  so  that  that  organ  can  only  support  light  nourishment 
and  bland  liquors.  In  short,  they  continue  invalids  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives  ; they  are  subject  to  repeated  and  even  habitual  indispo- 
sitions, and  sometimes  to  pain  and  insupportable  heat  ot  the  stomach. 
But  they  are  able  to  follow  their  occupations,  and  long  survive  their 
poisoning.  Dr.  Tartra  has  met  with  eight  examples  of  this  termination 
of  the  disease,  in  fifty-six  cases. 

4.  The  total  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  swallowing 
nitric  acid,  or  complete  and  absolute  recovery,  without  leaving  any  cum 
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sequences,  is  the  last  variety  of  termination.  Of  fifty^six  cases,  the 
recovery  seemed  to  be  complete  in  twenty-one. 

Appearances  on  dissection.  When  the  patients  die  of  the  primary 
effects  of  nitric  acid,  the  external  appearance  of  the  body  presents  no 
alteration  ; every  part  is  sound  and  natural,  and  presents,  in  a certain 
degree,  the  firmness  and  freshness  of  life.  The  epidermis  of  the 
margins  of  the  lips  has  commonly  an  orange  colour,  more  or  less  deep. 
It  seems  burnt,  and  separates  very  easily.  Sometimes  yellow  spots  are 
discovered  on  the  hands  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  caused  by  the 
contact  of  nitrous  acid.  A yellow  fluid,  in  some  cases  very  abundant, 
flows  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  the  belly  is  considerably  dis- 
tended with  air. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  remarkably  affected.  All  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  is  burnt,  and  has  sometimes  a white,  but  more 
commonly  a yellow  colour.  It  is  separate  in  some  places,  and  adheres 
in  others.  The  teeth  are  often  loose,  and  have  a very  marked  yellow 
colour  at  their  crown.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  exhibits 
the  same  change,  or  is  in  a state  of  inflammation  of  a dirty  red  colour. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  oesophagus  is  lined  with  a dense  mass,  of  a 
fine  yellow  colour,  dry  on  its  surface,  unctuous,  and  greasy  to  the  touch, 
and  which  seems  to  be  formed  both  of  the  mucous  membrane,  altered 
in  a particular  manger,  and  of  the  albumen  contained  in  the  viscid 
fluid  which  exudes  from  the  membrane  of  the  oesophagus,  solidified  by 
the  nitrous  acid.  This  lining  adheres  in  very  few  points,  and  is  easily 
detached  from  the  other  membranes  of  the  oesophagus,  which  are 
brown  and  blood -shot. 

When  the  stomach  is  not  perforated,  it  has  commonly  a considerable 
size.  Externally,  its  membranes  are  slightly  and  partially  inflamed, 
but  very  much  towards  the  pylorus  and  beginning  of  the  duodenum. 
Its  colour  is  faded,  livid,  of  a yellowish  green,  with  large  gangrenous 
spots.  It  adheres  every  where  to  the  neighbouring  parts — the  diaph- 
ragm, liver,  spleen,  and  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  by  means  of  a 
concrete  lymphatic  exudation.  Its  sides,  which  are  thin  and  yellow 
in  some  places,  and  thick  and  black  in  others,  exhibit  net-works  of  di- 
lated blood-vessels,  filled  with  black  coagulated  blood.  Often  there  are 
several  points  of  the  stomach  dissolved,  and  ready  to  burst  with  the 
slightest  touch.  It  contains  a great  quantity  of  gas,  which  has  a par- 
ticular smell,  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Most  commonly,  it 
also  contains  a great  quantity  of  yellow  matter,  having  the  consistence 
of  pap,  in  which  there  are  flocculi,  or  small  masses,  resembling  tallow, 
which,  however,  may  be  the  cheesy  part  of  the  milk  drunk  by  the 
patient,  decomposed  in  the  stomach.  Its  sides  are  coated  internally 
with  a thick  grained  paste,  of  a yellowish-green  colour,  composed,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  of  the  internal  membrane,  disorganized  and 
dissolved,  and  of  coagulated  albumen.  Almost  always  the  substance 
of  the  stomach  is  swelled  in  some  places,  and  deeply  marked  with 
black,  without  being  dissolved.  This  effect  is  most  remarkable  at  the 
'great  end,  into  which  the  acid  seems  to  fall  by  its  weight.  The  ruga; 
ot  the  stomach  are  very  brown,  and  are  reduced  to  mucilage.  They 
are  easily  removed  by  the  finger  from  the  nervous  coat,  which,  by 
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reason  of  its  whiteness,  often  appears  in  a great  measure  sound.  The 
small  end  is  affected  with  many  deep  spots  of  gangrene,  and  the  py- 
lorus is  much  contracted. 

The  duodenum  internally,  especially  at  its  two  curvatures,  presents 
the  same  kind  of  change  as  the  stomach.  Its  sides,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  jejunum,  are  marked  with  yellow,  slightly  greenish.  They  are  al.-o 
lined  with  a very  thick  orange  crust,  and  the  villous  membrane  is  dis- 
solved and  destroyed.  These  phenomena  have  less  intensity  in  pro- 
portion as  the  part  is  more  distant  from  the  stomach. 

The  surface  of  all  the  abdominal  viscera  is  commonly  very  much 
inflamed.  The  peritonamm  is  thickened,  hard,  of  a dirty  red,  covered 
with  albuminous  layers,  which  unite,  by  numerous  adhesions,  all  the 
viscera,  and  especially  the  folds  of  the  intestines,  as  it  were  into  a single 
mass. 

The  thoracic  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of  the  inferior  lobes  of 
the  lungs,  is  covered  with  a very  solid  layer  of  albumen,  of  a whitish 
colour. 

A bloody  liquid  is  effused  into  the  abdomen  ; there  is  also  a small 
quantity  in  the  chest. 

The  urinary  bladder  contains  no  urine,  although  the  patients  have 
not  discharged  any.  The  large  intestines  are  usually  filled  with  very 
hard  faeces. 

In  most  cases,  where  the  stomach  is  perforated,  its  bulk  is  very  small ; 
in  other  respects  it  is  the  same.  The  holes  commonly  occur  in  the 
large  and  small  extremities:  their  form  is  circular,  and  their  edges 
thin,  and  as  if  dissolved.  We  then  find  in  the  abdomen  an  enormous 
effusion  of  a thick  yellow  liquid,  containing  many  white  flocculi,  and 
resembling  the  fluid  with  which  the  stomach  is  filled  when  it  is  not 
perforated.  The  greatest  distention  always  accompanies  this  state  of 
the  belly.  The  alteration  and  disorganization  are  carried  to  the  highest 
degree.  The  surface  of  the  abdominal  viscera  seems  to  have  suffered 
the  direct  action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  greasy  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch,  and  almost  every  where  spotted  with  yellow. 

The  appearances  upon  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  the  secondary 
effects,  are  entirely  different  from  those  now  described.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  example  of  greater  emaciation,  more  advanced  con- 
sumption, or  disgusting  form.  Nothing  is  equal  to  the  degree  of 
withering,  drying  up,  and  decrepitude  of  the  whole  organs.  Their 
colour  is  faded  ; the  internal  cavities  do  not  contain  the  usual  serum  ; 
the  cellular  and  muscular  systems  are  almost  annihilated  ; the  bones 
become  dry,  as  in  persons  of  advanced  age,  and  break  with  wonderful 
facility.  But  these  changes  are  general  and  secondary,  and  depend 
upon  local  organic  derangement  of  the  alimentary  tube.  The  stomach 
and  whole  intestinal  canal  are  contracted  to  an  extremely  small  size, 
so  that  they  could  be  contained  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The  intes- 
tines are  not  larger  than  the  little  finger,  sometimes  not  exceeding  a 
thick  writing-quill.  Their  coats  are  very  thick,  their  cavity  almost 
obliterated,  and  containing  only  a little  mucosity.  In  general,  all  the 
parts  touched  by  the  poison  are  contracted,  and  as  if  obliterated.  The 
stomach,  which  often  resembles  a portion  of  a small  intestine,  appears 
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sound  externally,  and  only  presents  6ome  adhesions  to  tho  diaphragm, 
liver,  and  spleen  ; internally,  the  most  remarkable  change  is,  the  con- 
traction of  the  pylorus,  the  passage  through  which  is  not  larger  than  a 
lentil,  or  even  scarcely  admits  a probe ; and  the  membranes  of  the 
stomach  itself  are  so  thickened  and  compacted  around  it,  that  they 
have  lost  all  their  natural  suppleness. 

On  the  internal  surface  there  are  irregular  spots,  or,  rather,  smooth 
and  red  places,  which  seem  to  be  covered  with  a regenerated  mucous 
membrane,  less  villous  than  that  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  the  acid.  These  cicatrices  are  especially  large  and  numerous 
in  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  and  around  the  circumference  of  the 
pylorus.  There  are  also  commonly  some  at  the  cardia,  as  well  as  in 
the  lower  half,  and  even  the  whole  of  the  sesophagus  and  pharynx. 
The  adhesions  of  the  stomach  with  the  neighbouring  parts  are  some- 
times simple,  but  most  commonly  they  are  very  remarkable.  Viewed 
from  the  inside  of  the  stomach,  they  form  irregular,  circular  depres- 
sions, where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coat  is  evidently  wanting  ; so 
that  in  attempting  to  destroy  these  adhesions,  we  find  that  there  are  in 
fact  so  many  holes  through  the  substance  of  the  stomach,  which  are 
plugged  up  by  the  adhesion  of  the  neighbouring  viscera/’ 

Chemical  proofs.  The  usual  effects  of  alkalies  and  earths  on  this  acid 
are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  in  this  place.  We  shall  hence 
only  mention  its  operation  on  animal  and  vegetable  fluids.  Syrup  and 
gelatine  are  not  disturbed  by  it.  The  colour  of  tea  is  heightened  by 
its  addition,  and  Burgundy  wine  acquires  a redder  colour.  When 
added  to  albumen,  a white  precipitate  is  abundantly  produced,  which 
after'  some  time  becomes  yellow  ; and  if  this  yellow  mass  be  washed  and 
dried,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  a solution  of  pure  potash,  the  liquor 
will  at  once  become  of  a rich  red  colour,  and  will  furnish,  by  evapora- 
tion, a brown-red  mass,  composed  of  animal  matter,  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  the  excess  of  the  alkali  employed.  Milk,  mixed  with  this  acid,  is 
instantly  coagulated,  and  throws  down  white  curds,  which  quickly 
change  to  yellow.  Human  bile,  brought  in  contact  with  two  drops  of  it, 
gives  an  abundant  precipitate  of  the  yelloiv  matter,  which  acquires  a 
green  colour  by  the  addition  of  a fresh  quantity  of  acid,  and  in  the  end 
becomes  of  a brick-red,  when  a great  quantity  of  acid  is  employed. 
Fluid  blood  is  instantly  coagulated. 

If  the  remainder  of  the  poison  can  be  procured,  we  should  unite  it 
with  copper  filings,  when  nitrous  gas  will  be  evolved,  and  the  blue  ni- 
trate of  copper  formed — also  with  pure  potash,  as  above  directed.  On 
the  patient,  whether  living  or  dead,  we  are  to  notice  whether  any 
orange-coloured  spots  are  present,  either  on  the  face,  hands,  lips,  or 
mouth  j and  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  fluids  vomited  or  found  do  not 
afiord  any  satisfactory  explanation,  we  must  collect  the  flaky  and  solid 
substances.  These  are  to  be  boiled  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a 
solution  of  pure  potash,  and  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  evaporated.  Ni- 
trate of  potash  will  be  produced,  if  the  poison  has  been  nitric  acid.* 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  331,  352. 
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Treatment.  The  indications,  according  to  Tartra,  are  two.  1.  To 
moderate  the  progress  of  the  poison  ; that  is,  to  prevent  the  action  of 
the  uncombined  portion.  2.  To  remedy  its  effects,  or  the  changes 
produced  by  the  portion  that  has  already  acted. 

The  first  requires  the  instant  administration  of  antacids,  aided  by 
neutralizing  substances,  as  solutions  of  soap,  magnesia  diffused  through 
water,  &c.  The  second  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  means  of  demulcents, 
emollients,  and  antiphlogistic  remedies.  Barley-water,  whey,  milk 
diet,  and  emollient  injections,  are  chiefly  required,  and  all  irritating 
and  stimulating  substances  are  to  be  carefully  avoided.* 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  detail  concerning  the 
remaining  acids  that  .have  been  enumerated  as  poisons.  Their  effects 
are  generally  similar  to  those  already  noticed,  except  that  the  charac- 
teristic colour  of  the  nitric  will  be  wanting.  The  mode  of  treatment 
must  be  similar.  Orfila  mentions  the  following  as  poisons : the 
muriatic,  the  phosphoric,  the  fluid  nitrous,  the  fluoric,  the  sulphurous,  . 
and  the  phosphorous. 

CAUSTIC,  OR  CARBONATED  ALKALIES. 

Pure  potash,  when  externally  applied,  is  well  known  to  act  as  a 
powerful  caustic.  On  injecting  a solution  of  it  into  the  jugular,  it 
produces  sudden  death;  and  on  dissection,  the  blood  is  found  coagu- 
lated. Wien  swallowed  by  an  animal,  it  corrodes  the  stomach,  and 
inflames  its  mucous  membrane. 

The  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  (salt  of  tartar,)  is  also  a poison  of  f 
considerable  activity.  A dog  to  whom  two  drachms  were  adminis- 
tered, died  in  fifteen  minutes  : and  Plenck  mentions  a case,  where  a. 
patient  in  good  health  took  an  ounce,  which  produced  violent  vomit-  ■ 
ing  and  gastritis.  Life  was,  however,  preserved. + The  following  are 
recent  instances  of  its  effects,  and  deserve  considerable  attention. 

Two  females,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  and  twelve,  each  took  by  mistake 
half-an-ounce  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash.  Violent  sickness  imme- 
diately ensued,  but  the  error  was  not  discovered  until  two  hours  and 
a half  afterwards.  The  vomiting  and  sickness  scarcely  ever  ceased  i 
entirely  with  the  elder,  and  she  also  experienced  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region.  Leeches  were  applied,  and  various  curative  means,  but  with; 
little  success.  The  vomiting,  though  occasionally  checked,  yet! 
returned  with  violence,  and  she  died  in  about  two  months  after  taking: 
it.  The  other  suffered  under  sickness  for  three  days,  and  it  then 
ceased.  She  appeared  to  grow  better,  but  in  a few  weeks  the  sickness ; 
returned,  and  she  was  confined  to  her  bed.  Death  ensued  about: 
three  weeks  after  that  of  her  sister. 

Appearances  on  dissection.  The  appearances  of  disease  were 


* Stalpart  mentions  the  case  of  a child,  three  years  old.  who  had  taken  some  nitric 
acid,  which  he  cured  by  oil  and  syrup  of  violets,  and  forbidding  every  article  of  food 
except  lukewarm  milk.  (Vol.  1,  p.  196.)  He  quotes  instances  treated  in  a similar 
manner. 


+ Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  380. 
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similar  in  both,  although  most  striking  in  the  eldest.  I ha  stomach 
was  much  thickened,  and  the  tillous  coat  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed; what  remained  was  in  a state  of  high  inflammation,  fhe 
pylorus  in  one  was  much  ulcerated,  and,  in  the  other,  contracted  and 
gangrenous.  The  intestines  were  gangrenous,  and  adhered  together 
by  thin  threads  of  coagulable  lymph.  The  omentum  in  the  youngest 
was  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  for  the 
most  part  absorbed.  .The  liver  in  both  was  of  a dark-green  hue,  in 
consequence  of  the  transfusion  of  bile,  and  the  gall-bladder  was  dis- 
tended with  it,  probably  from  the  circumstance  that  the  biliary  ducts 
were  found  almost  obliterated. 

Both  these  females  had  previously  been  in  delicate  health.* 

The  peculiar  styptic  and  urinous  taste — a severejheat  in  the  throat — 
retchings — vomitings  of  an  alkaline  matter,  which  commonly  effervesces 
with  acids — copious  alvine  evacuations,  accompanied  with  violent 
pain,  and  injury  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  among  the  leading 
symptoms  produced  by  this  substance. 

Orfila  suggests  that  this  alkali,  of  all  the  corrosive  poisons,  is  that 
which  most  frequently  perforates  the  stomach.  It  also  causes  inflam- 
mation of  the  different  coats  of  this  viscus,  and  of  the  intestines. 

The  chemical  tests  of  potash  need  hardly  to  be  repeated  in  this 
place.  They  can  seldom  be  successfully  applied  for  its  detection. 

We  may  however  remark,  that  syrup,  tea,  albumen,  gelatine,  milk 
and  bile  are  not  affected  by  it,  while  red  wine  passes  to  a green  on 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  the  solution.  Fluid  blood  is  not 
coagulated  by  it,  nor  indeed  by  any  of  the  alkalies.  They,  on  the 
contrary,  prevent  its  spontaneous  coagulation. 

Antidote.  Vinegar  and  lemon-juice  are  the  most  valuable  reme- 
dies for  this  purpose,  and  their  use  should  be  aided  by  mucilaginous 
drinks. 

The  action  of  soda  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  potash,  as  is  also 
the  mode  of  treatment  necessary  to  counteract  its  effects. 

Ammonia,  in  its  liquid  state,  is  extremely  caustic  and  pungent. 
When  injected  into  the  veins,  it  produces  a stiffness,  resembling 
tetanus,  and  violent  convulsions.  These  were  soon  followed  by  death. 
V hen  introduced  into  the  stomach,  fatal  effects  also  ensued,  and  the. 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  of  a red  colour  through- 
out a part  of  its  extent,  but  no  ulceration  or  perforation  was  present. 

Cases,  are  mentioned  where  the  fluid  ammonia  caused  death  in  the 
human  subject,  within  the  space  of  a few  minutes. f And  in  a late 
work,  Orfila  adds  a caution  against  its  too  free  use,  with  persons  who 
have  fainted.  If  inspired  too  long,  the  vapour  inflames  the  throat  and 
lungs,  and  destroys  the  individual.!  The  phial  containing  it  should 
only  be  passed  from  time  to  time  under  the  nose. 


* London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  1 18.  t Ortila,  vol.  1,  p.  387. 

J Orlila's  Directions,  p.  44.  a case  confirming  this  statement  is  mentioned  in  a 
late  Journal.  “ A patient  was  recovering  from  a severe  attack  of  fever  $ during 
•onvalescence,  he  was,  without  any  evident  cause,  seized  with  convulsions  apparently 
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Vinegar  is  here  also  the  proper  antidote,  although,  from  the  rapid 
action  of  the  alkali,  means  are  generally  required  in  addition  to  this 
to  counteract  the  inflammation  that  frequently  occurs. 

BARYTES  AND  ITS  SALTS. 

These  are  all  poisonous.  ''  The  muriate,  however,  acts  more  vio- 
lently than  either  the  pure  or  the  carbonated  barytes. 

Barytes,  whether  pure  or  carbonated,  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  produces  vomiting,  hiccup,  insensibility,  convulsions,  and 
death.  The  stomach  was  found  inflamed  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
and  extravasations  of  black  blood  were  seen  near  the  pylorus.  The 
lungs  and  intestines  were  natural. f 

Mr.  Parkes  mentions,  that  he  visited  the  mine  of  carbonate  of 
barytes  at  Anglezark,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Derbyshire,  who  occupies  the  estate  on  which  the  mine  is 
situated,  that  some  years  since,  he  lost  three  cows  at  one  time,  which 
had  strayed  from  their  pasture  and  were  found  licking  some  lumps  of 
the  spar,  which  at  that  time  lay  about  the  mouth  of  the  mine  in 
abundance.  It  was  also  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  any 
fowls  upon  the  farm,  as  they  mistook  the  barytes  for  white  sand. 
They  were  sure  to  die  on  the  first  day  that  they  got  out  upon  the 
land.  Mr.  Parkes  also  adds  the  following  quotation  from  Leigh’s 
History  of  Lancashire:  “ Some  have  been  hardy  enough  to  take  a 
drachm  at  one  dose,  particularly  one  James  Barnes,  wife,  and  child, 
and  in  about  nine  hours  afterwards  they  expired.  The  like  quantity, 
in  about  three  hours,  will  kill  a dog.”J 

Muriate  of  barytes,  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  caused 
great  agitation  and  convulsions,  and  death  ensued  in  six  minutes 
after  the  operation.  On  dissection,  the  heart  was  found  distended 
with  coagulated  blood — the  stomach  was  natural,  while  the  lungs 
were  crepitating,  and  rather  denser  than  usual. 

When  applied  to  a wound  in  the  state  of  powder,  Mr.  Brodie  found 
that  it  produced  vertigo,  paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities,  general 
insensibility,  dilated  pupils,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  stomach 
and  intestines  were  not  affected.  The  lungs  were  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  as  in  the  previous  experiment. 

Orfila  and  Brodie  have  each  introduced  this  substance  into  the 


of  the  epileptic  kind,  which  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  ultimately  were 
so  severe  a* *  to  cause  great  apprehension  of  a fatal  result.  In  order  to  rouse  him 
from  the  stupor  succeeding  one  of  these  fits,  an  attendant  most  imprudently  held 
aqua  ammoniae  to  his  nose,  with  such  unwearied  but  destructive  benevolence,  that 
suffocation  had  almost  resulted.  As  it  was,  dyspnoea,  with  severe  pain  in  the  throat, 
immediately  succeeded,  and  death  took  place  forty-eight  hours  afterwards.  In  the 
actual  condition  of  the  patient,  there  was  little  else  than  death  to  be  expected,  yet  , 
there  is  equally  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  fatal  event  was  hastened  by  this 
unhappy  ministration.” — Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  14,  p.  642. 

* Except  the  sulphate,  says  Dr.  Ure. — Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  article  Barium. 

t Orfila,  vol.  1 , p.  396. 

£ Pokes’ Chemical  Essays,  London,  1615,  vol.  2,  p.  217. 
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stomach  of  animals.  It  excited  vomiting  and  purging,  violent  convul- 
sions, and  greatly  accelerated  the  pulse.  Insensibility  generally 
ensued  previous  to  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  of  . a livid  red  colour,  and  it  could  be  easily  rubbed' off.  The 
muscular  coat  exhibited  two  broad  patches  of  a cherry-red  colour. 
The  lungs  were  natural,  but  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  contained 
black  fluid  blood.* 

We  have  also  some  instances  of  its  effects  on  the  human  system. 
An  over-dose  (probably  seventy  or  eighty  drops)  excited  violent 
purging  and  vomiting,  loss  of  muscular  motion  in  the  limbs,  and  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  from  which  the  patient  did  not  recover  in 
some  days.f  An  ounce  in  solution,  which  was  taken  by  mistake  for 
Glauber’s  salts,  produced  instant  vomiting,  convulsions,  pain  in  the 
head,  and  deafness,  and  death  supervened  within  an  hour  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  poison. I 

Chemical  Proofs. 

Carbonate  of  barytes  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  effervesces  when 
dissolving  in  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

Muriate  of  barytes  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  the 
carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.  Carbonate  of  barytes  is  precipitated. 

Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a precipitate  of  muriate  of  silver.  The 
hydro-sulphurets  do  not  effect  its  solution. 

Wine  is  very  slightly  affected  by  the  solution  of  the  muriate. 
Syrup,  tea,  albumen,  gelatine,  and  miik,  are  not  altered;  but  human 
bile  is  precipitated  of  a greenish  yellow. 

Pure  barytes  acts  in  a similar  manner  on  the  above  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. § 

The  chemical  characters  above  stated,  sufficiently  distinguish  the 
salts  in  question  ; but  if  they  be  mixed  with  fluids,  which  prevent  the 
full  action  of  the  tests,  the  suspected  substances  must  be  treated  with 
the  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  water.  A precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  barytes  is  thus  obtained,  which,  after  being  dried,  should 
be  calcined  with  charcoal.  Caustic  barytes  will  thus  be  obtained. 

The  same  direction  also  applies  to  cases  were  muriate  of  barytes  is 
the  supposed  poison. 

Antidotes.  From  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  it  appears  that  the 
sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia  is  the  proper  remedy,  when  early  admi- 
nistered. These  decompose  the  poison  and  produce  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  barytes.  Vomiting  must  always  be  encouraged. 

Quicklime  was  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a small  dog,  to  the 
extent  of  a drachm  and  a half  in  powder;  it  caused  vomiting  and 


* Chaptal  mentions,  that  MM.  Huzard  and  Biron  gave  to  some  horses  the 
muriate  and  carbonate  of  barytes  in  doses  of  1 18  grains  every  day,  and  these  animals 
died  suddenly  after  having  taken  them  for  a few  days. — Chemistry  applied  to  the 
Arts,  vol.  2,.  p.  74. 

t Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  19,  p.  151. 
t Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.382.  ^ Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  390,  392. 
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the  discharge  of  much  saliva,  with  some  pain.  He,  however,  recovered 
on  the  next  day.  Three  days  thereafter,  three  drachms  were  admi- 
nistered. Vomiting  and  dejection  ensued,  and  he  died  in  three  days, 
without  having  experienced  either  vertigo,  convulsive  motions,  or 
paralysis. 

The  mouth,  fauces,  and  oesophagus  were  slightly  inflamed,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  inflamed  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  intestines  and  lungs  were  natural. 

Quicklime  is  thus  evidently  not  a very  powerful  poison. 

Its  chemical  characters  are  well  known,  but  if  any  doubt  exist,  it 
must  be  calcined,  in  order  to  be  reduced  to  a caustic  state. 

Wine  changes  lime-water  to  a yellow  colour,  and  gives  a brown 
precipitate.  Tea,  in  a small  quantity,  gives  a greenish  precipitate,  but 
when  a large  quantity  of  lime-water  is  added,  the  deposition  is  of  a 
red  ochre  colour.  Albumen,  gelatine,  and  milk  produce  no  change, 
but  human  bile  deposits,  after  a few  hours,  a brown  precipitate. 

The  same  mode  of  treatment  that  was  mentioned  respecting  persons 
poisoned  by  caustic  potash  and  soda,  is  adviseable  in  this  instance.* 

Hydrogenated  sulphuret  of  potash.  ( Liver  of  Sulphur.) 
This  substance,  which  formerly  was  deemed  an  antidote-of  arsenic  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  corrosive  poisons.  A French  countess  swallowed  by 
mistake  some  of  it,  which  was  intended  for  the  preparation  of  a bath, 
and  she  expired  in  a few  minutes  j- 

When  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  animals,  whose  oesophagus 
had  been  tied,  it  produced  violent  attempts  to  vomit,  hurried  respira- 
tion, panting  tetanic  convulsions,  and  death.  The  stomach  was  found 
much  inflamed,  and  covered  over  with  yellowish  white  spots ; the 
duodenum  and  jejunum  were  inflamed  ; the  lungs  were  partially 
gorged,  and  the  left  ventricle  contained  black  blood.  Vomiting  was 
excited  when  the  oesophagus  was  not  tied. 

When  injected  in  solution  into  the  jugular,  it  produced  immediate 
tetanus,  from  which,  in  one  instance,  the  animal  quickly  recoveffed, 
and  in  another,  he  perished.  The  blood  in  the  heart  was  fluid,  and 
in  the  left  ventricle  of  a deep  red. 

The  deduction  drawn  by  Orfila  from  his  experiments  with  this  sub- 


* Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  401. 

t Orfila's  Directions,  p.  68.  Probably  this  is  the  same  case  which  is  quoted 
from  Dr.  Montgarny’s  Essai  dc  Toxicoligie,  in  the  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  10, 
p.  511.  “ A lady  suffering  from  pyrosis,  died  in  a few  minutes,  after  having 
swallowed  a few  mouthfuls  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash.  The 
fatal  event  was  preceded  by  faintness,  convulsions,  and  the  issue  of  a yellowish  froth 
from  the  mouth.  On  dissection,  the  stomach  .was  found  very  much  contracted,  its 
internal  membrane  lined  with  sulphur,  and  .of  a brightish  red  colour,  and  its  capil- 
lary system,  in  some  points, minutely  injected.  The  duodenum  was  red  and  inflamed, 
particularly  towards  its  duodenal  extremity.  The  superior  portion  of  the  small 
intestine,  in  about  a fourth  of  its  extent,  presented  the  same  appearances  The 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  bronchia;  was  whitish  and  coloured,  but 
displayed  no  change  of  structure.  The  lungs  were  soil,  not  crepitous,  and  gorfe 
with  black,  livid,  and  very  fluid  blood.” 
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stance  is,  that  the  corrosion  excited  by  it  is  slighter  in  proportion  as 
the  dose  is  stronger,  and  the  nervous  phenomena  will  then  be  much 
more  severe.* * * § 

Liver  of  sulphur  is  decomposed  by  the  acids,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  given  out.  Corrosive  sublimate,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  and  the  salts  of  copper,  all  yield  a black  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  a few  drops  of  this  substance.  Tartar  emetic,  an  orange- 
yellow  one,  and  arsenious  acid,  applied  to  a small  quantity,  a white 
precipitate ; to  a large  quantity,  a yellow  one. 

Treatment.  Vinegar,  or  lemonjuice,  mixed  with  water,  should  be 
administered.  This  excites  vomiting,  and  may  decompose  the  poison. 
We  should  then  guard  against  inflammation. f 

nitrate  of  potash.  {Nitre,  Salt-pctrc.) 

This  salt,  in  large  doses,  acts  as  a corrosive  poison,  and  cases  illus- 
trative of  this  effect  are  mentioned  by  various  writers.  An  individual 
labouring  under  fever,  took  by  mistake  an  ounce  and  a half  of  nitrate 
of  potash.  In  a short  time,  severe  anguish,  with  a sense  of  internal 
cold,  supervened,  and  fainting  and  syncope  followed.  He  died  in 
less  than  ten  hours. £ 

A female  took  an  ounce  and  a half  by  mistake.  It  excited  vomiting 
and  purging,  with  violent  pain  in  the  bowels.  The  extremities  were 
cold,  while  a burning  sensation  was  experienced  in  the  stomach ; the 
pulse  was  almost  imperceptible,  and  she  died  in  sixty  hours  after 
taking  the  salt.  On  dissection,  the  stomach  was  found  red,  and  scat- 
tered over  with  blackish  spots,  and  in  the  centre  was  a small  hole, 
which  perforated  it.  The  intestinal  canal  was  reddish. § 

In  a third  case,  related  by  M.  Laflize,  an  ounce  produced  similar 
effects,  and  death  in  three  hours.  The  stomach  was  very  highly  in- 
flamed, and  its  mucous  coat  detached  in  several  places  ; the  external 
coat  was  of  a deep  red,  and  some  brown  spots  were  observed  on  it. || 

There  are,  however,  some  instances  where  patients  have  recovered, 
after  taking  large  doses.  A pregnant  female  by  mistake  took  two 
ounces,  which  immediately  excited  vomiting,  first  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  then  of  blood.  As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  taken,  warm 
water  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  (gum  arabic,  linseed  tea,  &c.)  were 
exhibited.  Burning  pains  at  the  stomach,  however,  supervened;  the 
pulse  sunk,  and  a cold  clammy  sweat  broke  out.  The  vomiting  re- 
curred frequently  with  violence.  From  this  she  was  gradually  relieved, 
but  the  pains  in  the  abdomen  continued  for  a longer  time;  and  when 


* Me  adds,  that  Magendie  has  observed,  that  when  a drop  of  a strong  solution  of 
liver  of  sulphur  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a very  young  dog,  the  animal  dies  in  a 
short  time,  and  after  death  the  trachea  is  filled  with  mucus. 

t Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  508.  Orfila's  Directions,  p.  68. 

$ Quoted  from  Comparetti.  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  87. 

§ Case  by  Souville.  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  87. 

||  See  Fodere,  vol.  4,  p.  82.  Metzger,  p.  385  j and  Belloc,  p.  HI,  refer  to 
several  cases  where  nitre  lias  proved  poisonous. 
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convalescent,  anil  ten  days  after  the  taking  of  the  salt,  she  was  seized 
with  a nervous  affection,  greatly  resembling  chorea.  Twitchings  of 
the  muscles  and  involuntary  motions  were  present,  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree, and  they  continued  for  two  months.  They  gradually  left  her, 
and  she  was  at  last  happily  delivered.* 

Effect  on  animals.  Five  drachms  and  a half  given  to  a dog  caused 
vomiting,  but  on  the  day  following  he  ale  well,  and  experienced  no 
remarkable  symptoms.  But  when  the  oesophagus  was  tied,  and  the 
salt  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  excited  vertigo,  pain,  slight  con- 
vulsions, insensibility,  weakness,  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  was  inflamed,  and  scattered  over  with  black  spots.  The 
lungs  were  natural.  % 

When  nitre  in  powder  was  applied  to  a wound  on  the  back  of  a 
dog,  it  produced  no  effect.  But  an  application  of  it  to  an  incision 
near  the  femoro-tibial  articulation,  produced  gangrene,  after  some  days, 
and  the  animal  died.f 

The  distinguishing  properties  of  nitre  are,  its  crackling  when  thrown 
on  burning  coals,  and  the  disengagement  of  white  vapours  when  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added. 

The  treatment  employed  in  the  case  already  related,  is  probably  the 
most  advisable.  Vomiting  should  be  excited  while  the  siomach  is 
protected  by  mucilaginous  drinks. 

Muriate  ok  ammonia,  (Sal  Ammoniac,)  is  poisonous  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  applied  in  large  quantities  to  wounds.  It  causes 
vomiting,  convulsions,  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  death.  Dr.  Smith  applied 
it  to  the  cellular  texture  of  the  thigh  of  dogs  ; vomiting  ensued,  with 
great  weakness,  which  increased  until  death.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  presented  several  gangrenous  ulcerations,  and  was 
generally  inflamed  ; the  whole  digestive  canal  contained  a blackish 
fluid,  and  the  rectum  was  inflamed.  In  another  instance,  the  mucous 
membrane  was  found  in  a state  of  putridity.  J 

Treatment.  Vomiting  should  be  excited  by  warm  water,  or  irritating 
the  throat,  and  the  nervous  or  inflammatory  symptoms  are  then  to  be' 
counteracted  by  the  means  already  noticed. 

gases.  , 

. 

Several  of  these  have  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  on  ani- 
mals, while,  in  some  instances,  they  have  unfortunately  proved  de- 
structive to  human  life. 

Chlorine,  in  a gaseous  state,  destroys  those  who  breathe  it,  by  pro- 


* Case  by  Mr.  Butter,  in  Ed  in.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  14.  p.  34.  This 
gentleman  observes,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  case  on  record  where  a patient  has 
taken  and  recovered  from  so  large  a dose  of  nitre.  There  is,  however,  another  in 
the  memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  related  by  Dr.  Falconer,  vol.  3, 
p.  527.  The  individual,  (a  blacksmith)  took  two  ounces,  and  his  symptoms  were 
similar  to  those  already  detailed,  except  that  lie  vomited  blood  to  the  amount  of  a 
quart.  He  was  ill  for  many  months  afterwards,  and  was  not  dismissed  cured  from 
the  hospital  until  nearly  a year  after  the  accident.  Ollier  cases  of  recovery  are 
cited  by  Orfila. 

t Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  84.  + Ibid.  vol.  B,  p.  489. 
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ducing  great  irritation  of  the  bronchi® ; and  even  when  diluted  with 
atmospheric  air,,  it  causes  cough  and  inflammation.  Pelletier  is  thus 
said  to  have  fallen  a victim  to  its  effects. 

In  the  summer  of  1821,  Dr.  Francis  was  called  to  a child  aged  seven 
years,  who  had,  through  accident,  inhaled  a portion  of  this  gas  from  a 
bottle.  The  action  of  this  substance  was  most  sudden — immediate 
congestion  of  the  bronchi®  and  lungs,  a laboured  cough,  and  appear- 
ance of  unavoidable  suffocation.  The  patient  was  forthwith  removed 
into  the  open  air,  and  blood  taken  from  the  arm.  These  means  were 
followed  by  the  mechanical  elevation  and  depression  of  the  ribs,  as  in 
giving  action  to  the  chest  in  cases  of  asphyxia.  Considerable  irritation 
of  the  lungs  continued  for  several  days  after  the  child’s  recovery.* 

Nyslen  and  Orfila  have  performed  several  experiments  with  gaseous 
chlorine  on  animals.  When  injected  into  the  jugular,  iL  caused  pain, 
difficult  breathing,  and  speedy  deatli  ; and  the  blood,  on  examination, 
was  dark-coloured,  and  altogether  fluid.  The  injection  of  it  into  the 
pleura  excited  great  agitation,  extreme  pain,  and  trembling  of  the 
limbs;  but  the  animal  survived  the  immediate  effects.  On  the  third 
day  he  was  killed,  and  the  pleura  was  found  covered  with  a false  mem- 
brane, and  bore  all  i.he  appearances  of  recent  inflammation. f 

Fluid  chlorine,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  caused  dejection 
and  death  ; and,  on  dissection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  either  extensively  inflamed  or  ulcerated.  The  other  organs  were 
unaffected.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  its  action  resembles  that  of  the 
other  acids. 

Nitrous  acid  gas,  or  more  correctly,  nitric  acid  gas.  Dr.  Desgranges 
has  presented  a valuable  case,  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  this  substance 
on  the  animal  oeConomy. 

A merchant  at  Lyons,  aged  45,  and  of  a tolerably  strong  constitution, 
had  stored  a considerable  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  in  his  warehouse. 
He  was  awoke  one  morning  by  the  howling  of  the  watch-dog,  which 
he  had  shut  up  in  it,  and  on  opening  the  door,  immediately  perceived 
the  smell  of  nitrous  gas.  The  dog  rushed  out,  with  his  paws  burnt, 
ran  to  the  nearest  water,  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  alter  playing  an  hour 
or  two  with  some  other  dogs,  he  returned,  and  expired  at  his  master’s’ 
door,  after  vomiting  thick  stuff,  of  various  colours. 

The  merchant  attempted  to  enter  the  warehouse,  but  was  driven 
back  in  a few  minutes  by  the  approach  of  suffocation.  He,  however, 
persisted  in  again  visiting  the  room,  and  finally  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  the  broken  cantines.  Two  were  found  empty,  each  of  which  had 
contained  thirty-two  pounds  of  aqua  fortis. 

This  was  early  in  the  morning.  At  six  o’clock  he  bre^fasted,  and 
then  went  to  pay  a visit,  but  relumed  before  eight,  with  a dry  and 
burning  heat  in  the  throat,  irritation  in  his  stomach  and  breast,  and  a 
very  painful  sense  of  tightness  near  the  attachment  of  the  diaphragm. 
He  was  advised  to  drink  freely  of  milk,  and  fomentations  were  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  together  with  sinapisms  to  the  arms.  The  two  last 


* MS.  Communicatien. 


+ Orfila,  vol,  2,  p.  92. 
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remedies  seemed  to  fatigue  him  much,  and  to  augment  his  distress,  but 
lie  continued  the  milk.  At  one  o’clock  he  fell  easier,  had  a spontaneous 
yellovv'stool,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  two  others,  both  of  the  colour 
of  citron  ointment,  llis  urine  was  scanty,  and  in  the  evening  he  ex- 
perienced frequent  pressing  desire  to  make  water,  but  always”in  vain. 
At  four  o’clock  he  began  to  expectorate  a yellowish  matter,  and  had 
afterwards  a little  cough  and  slight  vomiting.  Injections  were  given 
him,  which  came  off  instantly,  but  coloured  yellow.  At  nine  his  body 
became  of  a blue  colour,  his  breathing  was  oppressed,  there  was  some 
rattling  in  the  throat,  and  hiccup,  and  he  complained  of  great  pain  in 
the  abdomen  and  across  the  bottom  of  the  thorax.  Convulsive  motions 
and  slight  delirium  also  supervened.  Towards  morning  his  anguish 
increased,  and  his  anxiety  became  inexpressible.  He,  however,  pre- 
served his  senses  until  six,  and  died  at  seven  o’clock.  Shortly  after 
death  his  belly  swelled,  and  became  distended  in  a very  remarkable 
manner ; his  face  was  purple,  his  lips  black,  and  some  blood  issued 
from  his  nose  and  mouth.  The  body  was  not  opened.* 

There  is  also  a curious  case  related  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
by  Dr.  Mounsey,  where  a long  train  of  symptoms  afflicted  an  individual 
at  Moscow,  apparently  from  inhaling  the  fumes  of  a mixture  of  verdi- 
gris and  false  gold  leaf  with  nitric  acid.  Red  spots  appeared  on  va- 
rious parts  of  his  body — nausea,  pain,  and  anxiety  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  came  on,  and  it  was  not  until  after  several  days  that  he  was 
relieved  from  the  pains  in  various  parts  of  his  hody.f 

Sulphurous  ucid gas.  This  is  constantly  disengaged  when  sulphur  is 
burnt  in  the  open  air.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  roasting  of  various 
metals. 

In  March,  1817,  a number  of  miners  at  the  Lead-hills,  in  Scotland, 
who  had  gone  down  to  work  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms,  were 
suddenly  seized  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  violent  pain  in  the  head, 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  palpitation,  and  in  some  cases  vo- 
miting. Giddiness  ensued,  and  in  a short  time  complete  mania.  Some 
were  furious,  and  others  listless,  or  appeared  as  if  they  were  intoxicated. 
Vomiting  or  retching  generally  came  on,  when  they  had  been  ex- 
posed for  sometime  to  the  air  above-ground  ; and  in  other  cases,  tenes- 
mus was  present.  By  the  use  of  emetics  or  purgatives,  as  the  symptoms 
indicated,  they  were  relieved,  and  recovered  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 
Two,  however,  who  could  not  be  brought  up,  were  deprived  of  life. 

The  accident  in  this  instance  was  attributed  to  a quantity  of  smoke 
escaping  from  the  chimney  of  the  engine  under-ground,  into  the  way- 
gates,  and  so  contaminating  the  air  in  the  workings,  from  the  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  which  it  contained,  as  to  render  it  deleterious.  It 
evidently  w;as  but  slightly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  since  the 
handles  burnt,  though  faintly,  at  the  place  where  the  men  perished.  J 


* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  16. 
t Phil,  Trans,  vol.  50,  p.  19  ; and  vol.  54,  p.  15. 

J Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  358  ; case  by  Mr.  Braid,  surgeon. 
Water,  on  being  thrown  down  the  shaft,  improved  the  air  so  much,  probably  by- 
absorbing  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  that  one  person,  who  had  lain  insensible  for  an 
hour  at  the  side  of  the  shaft,  was  restored. 
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In  the  following  instance,  I also  apprehend,  that  sulphurous  acid 
gas  was  the  main  cause  of  death. 

In  November,  1821,  a smith,  at  Maidstone,  was  repairing  the  inside 
■ of  the  boiler  of  a steam-engine,  and  in  joining  two  pieces  of  iron,  he 
made  use  of  a cement  composed  of  sal-ammoniac,  sulphur,  and  iron 
turnings,  which  produced  such  a quantity  of  fumes,  that  he  was  suffo- 
cated in  a few  moments.  His  assistant  being  at  work  on  the  outside, 
and  hearing  a struggling  noise  within,  got  through  the  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  boiler,  and  while  descending  to  his  master’s  assistance,  inhaled 
the  fumes,'  and  fell  to  the  bottom.  A workman  attempted  twice  to 
descend  to  his  assistance,  but  he  was  so  powerfully  affected  by  the 
effluvia,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist.  A large  quantity  of  water 
having  been  thrown  into  the  boiler,  the  bodies  were  brought  out.  The 
master  was  quite  dead,  and  his  assistant,  though  he  exhibited  some 
signs  of  life  when  taken  out,  died  next  morning,* * * § 

Nitrogen  is  classified  by  Orfila  among  the  narcotic  poisons.  Ani- 
mals, when  plunged  into  it,  experience  a difficulty  of  respiration,  which 
gradually  becomes  more  rapid  and  weaker,  but  without  any  lesion  of 
the  nervous  functions.  Life  is,  however,  readily  restored  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Dupuytren  has  ascertained  that  this  gas  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
asphyxia  arising  from  privies. j- 

Carbonic  oxide.  This  forms  a part,  as  we  have  already  stated,  of 
the  deleterious  gases  arising  from  the  burning  of  charcoal.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  facts  on  record  of  its  influence  when  prepared  in 
the  laboratory. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  inspired  it,  in  a state  of  mixture,  with  about 
of  common  air.  The  effect  was  a temporary  loss  of  sensation,  which 
was  succeeded  by  giddiness,  sickness,  acute  pains  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  extreme  debility.  Some  days  elapsed  before  he  entirely 
recovered. J , 

Mr.  Witter,  of  Dublin,  desirous  of  fully  ascertaining  the  effects  of 
carbonic  oxide,  when  freely  inhaled,  took  three  or  four  full  inspirations 
of  it.  The  consequence  was  an  inconceivably  sudden  deprivation  of 
sense  and  volition.  He  fell  supine  and  motionless  on  the  floor,  and 
continued  in  a state  of  total  insensibility  for  almost  half-an-hour,  and 
apparently7  lifeless,  as  pulsation  was  nearly  extinct.  Various  restorative 
means  were  used  without  success;  but,  on  the  introduction  of  oxygen 
gas  into  the  lungs,  he  recovered  with  convulsive  agitation,  .excessive 
head-ache,  and  quick  irregular  pulsation;  and  for  some  time  after 
mental  recovery,  total  blindness,  extreme  sickness,  and  vertigo,  were 
experienced.  An  unconquerable  propensity  to  sleep  succeeded,  after 
which  he  gradually  recovered. § 

The  following  curious  fact  has  also  been  considered  as  illustrative  of 


* Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  402,  from  the  Technical  Repository. 

' + Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  1GS. 

5 Davy’s  Elements  of  Ghent.  Philosophy,  p.  172.  Amer.  edit. 

§ Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  5,  p,  540. 
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the  effects  of  the  carbonic  oxide.  I quote  it  for  its  singularity,  although 
I am  not  satisfied  but  that  other  causes  may  have  aided  in  producing 
the  disease. 

c‘  The  workmen  of  a cotton  manufactory  at  Argues,  near  Dieppe, 
were  attacked  with  nausea,  vertigo,  and  convulsions,  which  so  much 
affected  their  imaginations,  that  they  thought  they  sajv  spectres  and 
other  fantastic  objects  flying  at  them,  and  seizing  them  by  the  throat. 
Mr.  Nicholle,  an  apothecary  at  Dieppe,  published  a memoir  on  ibis 
disease,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  oil,  by  the  heat  of  a cast-iron  stove,  on 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  their  vessels  of  that  fluid.  This 
gaseous  product  being  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  would  ascend,  and 
in  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  persons  in  the  upper 
stories  of  the  manufactory  were  first  affected,  while  those  on  the 
ground-floor  were  generally  preserved  from  it.”  * 

Another  substance  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  its  innoxious  properties.  I refer  to 

GLASS  AND  ENAMEL  IN  POWDER. 

This  was  formerly  deemed  a highly  poisonous  substance.  It  was 
one  of  the  articles  administered  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  for  Ins 
destruction,  and  toxicologists  and  medical  jurists,  even  to  the  present 
day,  continue  its  arrangement  with  the  corrosive  poisons.  Various  ex- 
perimenters have,  however,  given  it  in  considerable  quantity  to  animals, 
and  even  to  men,  without  producing  any  injury.  Le  Sauvage  admi- 
nistered several  drachms  to  cats,  dogs,  and  rats,  and  neither,  during  life, 
was  any  illness  perceived,  nor,  on  being  killed  for  the  purpose  of 
dissection,  was  any  lesion  noticed  in  The  stomach  or  intestines. 
Caldani  and  Mandruzatto  are  also  said  to  have  made  similar  experi- 
ments on  animals,  and  the  latter  on  himself,  with  the  same  results. f 
It  would  thus  seem,  that  the  substance  in  question  can  hardly  be 
deemed  a poison,  at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  But  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  it  may  produce  injury  by  its  insolubility,  and  its 
mechanical  properties.  If  the  fragments  be  coarse  or  large,  inflam- 
mation may  arise  from  the  irritation  that  is  excited.  J 

There  is  a remarkable  case  on  record,  where  a husband  was  accused 
of  having  poisoned  his  wife  by  means  of  this  substance,  and  as  the 
question  in  controversy  was  referred  to  two  eminent  physicians,  I 


* Siiliman’s  Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  199. 

+ Orfila,  vol.  1,  p.  418.  Marc,  p.  61.  Le  Sauvage  also  made  numerous  expe- 
riments on  himself,  with- pounded  glass,  but  no  inconvenience  or  injury  tens  pro- 
duced.— See  the  New-York  Med.  Repository,  voi.  14,'p.  406,  for  a statement  of 
his  experiments. 

J Fodere,  vol.  4,  p.  115;  and  Marc,  p.  61,  appear  to  consider  it  a poison. 
Metzger  observes,  La  similitude  d’action  du  verre  en  fragmens  grossiers,  et  de 
tous  les  corps  siliceux  m engage  encore  a les  placer  dans  cette  classe,”  (des  poisons 
caustiques,)  p.  121.  A remark  of  Foder£,  though  not  in  the  way  he  intends  it.  may 
be  applied  to  this  substance.  If  glass  in  fragments  lie  poisonous,  a fish-bone 
irritating  the  stomach  or  intestines,  may,  with  the  same  propriety,  be  called 
poisonous.  • 
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conceive  I shall  do  a service,  in  giving  the  leading  particulars,  and 
their  decision. 

Louis  Lavalley,  a young  man  residing  near  Bayeux,  in  France, 
became  attached  to  Maria  Guerin,  the  daughter  of  a neighbour.  After 
the  intimacy  had  continued  for  some  time,  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was'pregnant,  and  her  relatives  urged  the  necessity 'of  marriage.  As 
Louis  continued  deeply  enamoured  of  the  female,  but  little  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  effecting  this,  and  his  parents  readily  consented  to 
the  union.  They  were  married  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1807,  but 
were  to  remain  separate  at  the  request  of  the  family  of  Guerin,  until 
after  her  delivery. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  December,  Lavalley  invited  his  wife  and  father- 
in-law  to  a family-dinner.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  roast  pig, 
black  pudding,  and  calf's  liver,  and  the  bride  partook  freely  of  all  of 
them.  To  these,  coffee  succeeded,  and  she  mixed  a little  brandy  with 
tier's.  She  was  urged  to  remain  that  evening,  but  her  father  opposed 
it,  and  she  returned  to  his  home  with  him.  She  continued  well  during 
the  night,  but  early  on  the  next  morning  was  seized  with  violent 
pains,  and  in  four  or  five  hours  convulsions  followed.  Medical  aid 
was  afforded,  but  without  relief.  Delivery  with  instruments  was  then  , 
attempted,  but  an  alarming  haemorrhage  obliged  the  accoucheur  to 
abandon  it,  and  finally,  as  death  seemed  inevitable,  the  infant  was 
extracted  by  the  caesarean  operation.  She  died  during  this,  and  her 
infapt  did  not  survive  her.  The  funeral  took  place  as  usual;  but 
about  a month  after  her  decease,  and  after  some  disagreement  had 
taken  place  among  the  families,  concerning  the  disposition  of  her 
marriage-settlement,  a report  came  into  circulation  that  she  had  been 
poisoned,  and  her  husband  was  named  as  the  murderer.  The  body 
was  disinterred,  forty-two  days  after  death,  and  although  putrefaction 
was  greatly  advanced,  yet  the  stomach  and  other  viscera  were  removed 
and  carried  away  for  examination. 

The  reports  made  concerning  the  dissection,  were  as  follow : The 
stomach,  duodenum,  ileon,  and  rectum,  on  being  opened,  exhibited 
numerous  black  points  and  spots.  On  the  internal  coat  of  the  intes- 
tines a whitish  substance  was  discovered,  which  was  ascertained,  by 
the  magnifying  glass  and  chemical  experiments,  to  b e pounded  glass. 
Vesicles  resembling  the  effects  of  a burn  were  also  present,  and  parti- 
cularly in  those  places  where  the  black  spots  were  most  numerous, 
and  some  slight  erosions  were  observed.  On  these  grounds,  the 
surgeons  and  chemists  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  pounded  glass 
badprolduced  the  symptoms,  and  the  fatal  termination. 

Lavaley  was  dragged  to  prison,  with  every  mark  of  opprobrium. 
Ilis  advocate,  however,  addressed  several  questions  to  the  president  of 
the  school  of  medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  medical 
testimony.  And  these  were  answered  by  two  of  the  professors,  whose 
names  are  well  known  throughout  the  medical  world — Baudelocque 
and  Chaussier.  Their  report  is  dated  March,  1808.  After  stating 
the  questions  put  to  them,  I shall  detail  the -substance  of  their  answers. 

The  Jirsl  Interrogatory  was,  whether,  from  the  facts  stated  above. 
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there  appeared  lo  be  any  natural  causes  1'or  the  dealli  of  the  female,  ] 
either  as  regards  her  situation,  the  food  she  had  taken,  the  medical  \ 
assistance  she  had  received,  or  the  omission  of  proper  remedies  ? 

To  this,  it  is  replied,  that  the  nature  of  the  food  taken  by  the  female 
being  rather  indigestible,  the  addition  of  brandy  to  her  coffee,  and  her- 
subsequent  walk,  all  might  have  aided  in  producing  indigestion — that 
this  is  a common  occurrence  from  any  impropriety  in  eating,  with  I 
females  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  that  convulsions  are,  in  these  cases, 
a common  consequence  of  indigestion.  As  to  the  treatment,  they, 
decline  any  observations,  but  intimate  an  opinion,  that  the  attempted  1 
delivery  with  instruments  when  no  dilatation  was  present,  as  well  as  ■ 
the  caesarean  operation,  were  both  improper. 

The  second  question  was,  whether  her  death  ought  lo  be  attributed! 
to  the  pounded  glass  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines — whether  r 
this  glass  is  a poison,  and  if  so,  what  are  its  effects,  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion,  and  do  these  correspond  to  the  appearances  observed  on  i 
dissection  ? 

The  professors  intimate  a doubt,  whether  the  substance  found  was- 
actually  glass,  but  admitting  it  was  so,  they  proceed  to  examine  its- 
nature.  They  observe  that  it  is  a common  and  ancient  opinion,  that  : 
rock  crystal,  the  diamond,  glass,  and  other  analogous  substances,  are 
active  and  dangerous  poisons,  since,  by  their  hardness,  they  tear  and; 
pierce  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  This  belief,  however,  is  shown  to  be 
totally  incorrect,  by  numerous  quotations  from  various  authors,  of 
persons  who  had  swallowed  diamonds,  and  of  eaters  of  glass,  in  large  ; 
pieces — all  of  whom  had  escaped  injury.  They  declare,  that  glass,  ini 
a state  of  fine  powder,  is  an  inert  substance,  and  particularly  so  when  i 
the  stomach  is  filled  with  food.  The  idea  of  its  being  taken  in  the: 
coffee,  is  at  once  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  it  would  fall  to  the  bottom 
by  its  own  gravity  ; and  it  is  suggested,  whether  if  glass  were  actually 
present  in  the  intestines,  it  might  not  have  come  from  some  vessel 
which  she  had  broken  with  her  teeth  during  the  existence  of  the 
convulsions. 

The  last  question  was,  whether  putrefaction  would  not  produce  great 
changes  in  a body,  forty-two  days  after  death  ; and,  if  so,  what  earned 
the  state  of  the  viscera  as  reported  by  the  examiners? 

It  is  replied,  that  usually  the  term  of  forty  days  produces  such  a 
change  as  to  render  an  examination  altogether  uncertain,  but  even 
allowing  the  season  to  have  been  favourable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
body,  they  do  not  conceive  the  facts  stated  to  indicate  the  results  of 
poison.  Convulsions  supervening  on  a full  stomach,  and  passing  to  a 
fatal  termination,  would  leave  an  engorged  slate  of  the  vessels  in  various 
parts,  and  predispose  to  ecchymosis,  while  the  progress  of  putrefaction 
would  readily  explain  the  black  spots  that  were  observed.  The  medi- 
cines administered  being  antimonial  emetics,  and  an  enema  of  senna, 
must  also,  and  particularly  as  they  proved  inefficacious,  have  aided  in 
determining  the  irritation  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  As  to  the 
erosions,  they  remark,  that  their  appearance  proves  little,  since  they 
are  frequently  observed  in  those  who  die  from  dista-es  which  exclude 
all  idea  of  poison. 
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The  professors  conclude  with  observing:,  that  as  natural  causes  will 
j abundantly  account  for  the  death  of  the  female,  they  consider  the 

[accused  husband  as  guiltless;  and  when  brought  to  trial  before  the 
criminal  court  of  Caen,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  jury.* 

I shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a statement  of  some  general  results 
drawn  from  experiments  on  the  principal  poisonous  minerals.  These, 
I should  presume,  would  often  prove  of  great  assistance  in  guiding  the 
examinations  of  the  medical  jurist. 

. We  shall  first  suppose  that  the  poison  discovered  is  solid ; and  the 
earliest  subject  of  enquiry  in  that  case,  is  its  solubility.  We  may 
attempt  this  in  cold  water,  but  generally  it  will  be  most  satisfactory 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  process  should  be  continued  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  In  both  instances  distilled  water  should  alone 
be  used.  The  following  table  indicates  the  substances  which  will,  or 
will  not,  be  dissolved  : 


Substaru e>  solvb'e  in  v at ;r,  wholly  or 
• » in  part. 

Corrosive  sublimate. 

Arsenious  acid. 

Muriate  of  antimony. 

Sulphate,  muriate,  and  nitrate  of  copper. 
Muriate  of  tin. 

Sulphate  of  zinc. 

Nitrate  of  silver. 

Muriate  of  gold. 

Nitrate  of  bismuth. 

Potash  : sub-carbonate  of  potash. 

Soda  : sub-carbonate  of  soda. 
Sub-carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Barytes : muriate  and  nitrate  of  barytes. 
Lime. 

Nitrate  of  lead. 

Nitrate  of  potash. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphuret  of  potash. 


Substances  insoluble. 

Red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

Black  oxide  of  mercury. 

Turbith  mineral. 

Red  and  yellow  sulphurets  of  arsenic. 
Peroxide  of  antimony. 

Golden  sulphur. 

Kermes. 

Peroxide  of  tin. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 

Sub-nitrate  of  bismuth. 

Carbonate  of  barytes. 

Carbonate  of  lead. 

Cinnabar. 


Having  determined  the  fluid  to  be  soluble,  it  is  filtered,  and  a 
small' quantity  is  put  in  a test  glass.  To  this,  a few  drops  of  a hydro- 
sulphuret  are  added,  and  the  effects  will  be  as  follows: 


Substances  precipitated,  by  the  hydro - 
sulphurets. 

Corrosive  sublimate — black. 

Muriate  of  antimony — orange  or  red. 
Soluble  salts  of  copper — black. 

Muriate  ol  tin — black  or  chocolate,  or 
yellow. 

Sulphate  of  zinc — yellowish  white,  or 
deep  brown. 

Nitrate  of  silver — blackish  brown. 
Muriate  of  gold — deep  chocolate. 

Nitrate  of  bismuth — black. 

Sulphate  of  iron — blackish  green. 

Nitrate  of  lead — black. 

* Causes  Celcbres,  par  Mejan,  v 


Substances  which  are  not  precipitated 
by  the-hydro-sulphurets. 
Arsenious  acid. 

Potash,  and  its  sub-carbonate. 

Soda,  and  its  sub-carbonate. 

Barytes,  and  its  muriate  and  nitrate. 
Lime. 

Nitrate  of  potash. 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphuret  of  potash. 


I.  2,  p.  324  to  366;  vol.3,,  p.  344. 
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A fresh  quantity  of  the  original  fluid  should  now  be  taken,  and  j 
submitted  to  the  action  of  caustic  alcoholized  potash.  And  the  fol-  - 
lowing  is  the  effect  on  those  solutions  which  are  precipitated  by  the  | 
hydro-sulphurets  : 

Solutions  which  yield  a white  precipi-  Solutions  which  yield  with  potash  co-  j 
tale  with  caustic  potash.  loured  precipitates , or  are  not  preti-  . 

pita  ted  at  all  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. 


Muriate  of  antimony. 
Muriate  of  tin. 
Sulphate  of  zinc. 
Nitrate  of  bismuth. 
Nitrate  of  lead. 


Corrosive  sublimate — canary  yellow. 
Salts  of  copper — blue. 

Nitrate  of  silver — deep  brown. 

Muriate  of  gold — no  precipitate  when  I 
cold. 

Sulphate  of  iron — green  or  red. 


We  have  now  obtained  two  results  with  the  substances  in  the  right- 
hand  column,  (with  the  hydro-sulphurets  and  the  caustic  potash.)  1 
These  are  sufficient  indications  to  guide  the  examiner  in  his  investi- 
gations, and  he  must  refer  to  the  head  of  chemical  proofs,  as  given  , 
under  each  individual  poison,  for  additional  verification.  • 

Of  those  substances  which  give  a white  precipitate  with  caustic . 
potash,  one,  the  nitrate  of  lead,  is  precipitated  by  the  muriatic  acid  ; 
the  others  are  not  affected  by  it.  We  have  then  four  remaining. 
Two  of  these  give  a white  precipitate,  or  become  milky  with  distilled 
water,  viz.  muriate  of  antimony  and  nitrate  of  bismuth;  while  the 
remaining  two,  being  muriate  of  tin  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  undergo  no 
alteration  from  it.  Each  of  these  must  then  be  examined  by  addi- 
tional tests,  as  directed  in  former  pages, 

We  return  to  the  substances  that  have  not  furnished  any  precipi- 
tates with  the  hydro-sulphurets;  and  they  are  divisible  as  follow: 


Substances  which  turn  the  syrup  of  Substances  which  do  not. 


violets  green. 

Potash:  sub-carbonate  of  potash. 
Soda  ; sub-carbonate  of  soda. 
Sub-carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Barytes. 

Ume. 


Arsenious  acid. 

Muriate  and  nitrate  of  barytes. 
Nitrate  of  potash.  - 
Muriate  of  ammonia. 


. Among  those  which  have  turned  the  syrup  of  violets  green,  the 
sub-carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  smell, 
and  of  the  remainder,  barytes  and  lime  are  precipitated  by  the  sub- 
carbonate of  potash,  while  the  others  are  not  precipitated  by  it 
Barytes  may  then  be  distinguished  from  lime,  by  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  re-agent  precipitates  the  former,  and  not  the  latter. 
Potash  and  soda  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  nitro-muriate  ef 
platina. 

Of  those  which  have  not  turned  the  syrup  of  violets  green,  one 
precipitates  hydro-sulphuretted  water  and  lime-water  of  a yellow  and 
white  colour,  viz.  the  arsenious  acid.  The  others  are  not  affected. 
Then  add  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia  to  them.  It 

Precipitates  And  does  not  precipitate 

The  soluble  salts  of  barytes ; Nitrate  of  potash, 

And  muriate  of  ammonia. 
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If  we  add  lime  to  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  disengagement  of 
ammonia  will  indicate  its  nature. 


We  come  next  to  that  class  of  substances  which  were  insoluble 
in  distilled  water.  The  colour  should  first  be  noticed. 


Poisonous  substances  insoluble  of  a white 
colour. 

Peroxide  of  antimony. 

Peroxide  of  tin. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 

Sub-nitrate  of  bismuth. 

Carbonate  of  barytes. 

Carbonate  of  lead. 


Insoluble  poisonous  substances,  coloured. 
Red  precipitate  of  mercury. 

Black  oxide  of  mercury. 

Turbith  mineral,  yellow. 

Sulphurets  of  arsenic,  yellow  or  red. 
Kermes,  brown-red.  ^ 

Golden  sulphur  of  antimony. 

Cinnabar. 


Treat  the  white  substances  with  nitric  acid — 


It  dissolves  It  does  not  dissolve 

Oxide  of  zinc,  ^ without  effer-  Peroxide  of  antimony. 

Sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  5 vescence.  Peroxide  of  tin. 

Carbonate  of  barytes.  ) with  effer- 

Carbonate  of  lead.  \ vescence. 

On  the  solution  that  has  dissolved  without  effervescence,  pour  some 
distilled  water.  If  it  be  bismuth,  there  will  be  a white  precipitate, 
while  the  nitrate  of  zinc  will  be  unaffected.  To  the  solution  that  has 
dissolved  with  effervescence,  add  pure  ammonia.  The  lead  will  fur- 
nish a white  precipitate,  while  the  barytes  remains  transparent.  Lastly, 
the  antimony  and  tin  must  be  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  the 
muriate  of  tin  thus  procured  will  not  be  disturbed  by  distilled  water, 
but  the  muriate  of  antimony  will  yield  to  it  an  abundant  white  preci- 
pitate. 

Four  of  the  coloured  substances  are  red — red  oxide  of  mercury, 
cinnabar,  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and.  kermes  mineral.  The  red 
oxide  and  the  kermes  dissolve  in  muriatic  acid ; the  others  do  not. 
Their  naturd,  and  those  of  the  remaining  substances,  may  then  be 
investigated  by  the  directions  already  laid  down. 

When  the  poison  is  in  a fluid  state,  the  same  course  should  be  pur- 
sued as  directed  concerning  soluble  solid  substances.* 


As  to  the  punishment  of  murder  by  poisoning,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  enlarge.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  in  all  civdized  coun- 
tries, it  is  deemed  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  and  is  marked  by  the 
severest  pnnishment.f  With  respect  to  time,  it  is  deemed  murder  in 
England,  if  the  party  poisoned  die  within  a year;  and  in  the  state  of 
New- York,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  punishment  for  poisoning,  where  the 
individual  poisoned  does  not  die  within  a year  and  a day,  shall  be 
imprisonment  in  the  state-prison  for  a term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years.]:  I cannot  find  a provision  on  this  point  in  the  laws  of  other 

states. 


* The  above  directions  are  taken  from  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  502  to  512.  Marc,  (p.  74 
to  78,)  has  drawn  up  a sketch  somewhat  similar,  but  not  by  any  means  so  complete, 
as  the  one  here  presented. 

t Ehrmann  in  Schlegel,  vol.  3,  p.  163  to  186,  has  collected  the  laws  of  various 
countries  on  this  crime. 

$ Revised  Laws,  vol,  1,  p.  409. 
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1.  Irritative  or  acrid  poisons — Veratrum  album — vivide.  Ilelleborus  niger — . 
— foetidus.  Bryonia  dioica.  Elalerium.  Colocynth.  Gamboge.  Daphne 
gnidium — mezereum — laureola.  Uicinus  communis.  Euphorbia  officinarum, 

and  other  species.  Savine.  Rhus  radicans — toxicodendron — vernix.  Anemone 
1 pulsatilla,  and  other  species.  Aconitum  napellus,  and  other  species.  GEnanthe 
crocata — fistulosa.  Ranunculus  acris,  and  other  species.  Colchicum  autumnale. 
Chelidonium  majus — glaucium.  Delphinium  staphysagria.  Narcissus  pseudo, 
narcissus.  Gratiola  officinalis.  Jatropha  curcas — manihot.  Scilla  maritima. 
Sedum  acre.  Rhododendron  chrysanlhum — l'errugineum.  Fritillaria  iinperialis. 
Pedicularis  palustris.  Cycla  nen  europoeum.  Plumbago  europcea.  Scammony. 
Cerbera.  Cynanchum.  Lobelia  syphilitica — ’.ongiflora — inliata.  Apocynuni. 
Asclepias.  Hydrocotile  vulgaris.  Clematis  vitalba,  and  other  species.  Fasti, 
naca.  Saelanthus.  Calla  palustris.  Phytolacca  decandra.  Croton  tigliuin* 
Various  species  of  Arum.  Equisetum  hyemale.  • Oil  of  tansy.  Symplocarpus 
foetida.  Treatment  of  persons  who  have  taken  these  poisons.  OXALIC  ACID- 
Symptoms — appearances  on  dissection — effect  on  animals — tests — antidotes.  Tar- 
taric and  citric  acids.  2.  Narcotic  poisons.  Opiurry — its  compound  nature- 
symptoms — effects,  even  in  small  doses,  on  children — appearances  on  dissection — 
effects  on  animals — treatment.  Hyoscyamus  niger — albus,  and  other  species; 
PRUSSIC  ACID.  Symptoms — effects  on  "animals — tests — treatment.  Plana 
which  contain  prussic  acid — laurel  water — case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton — bitter 
almonds — kernels  of  the  peach.  Lactuca.  Solanum.  Ta'xus  baccata.  Acttpa" 
spicata.  Physalis  somnifera.  Azalea  pontica.  Peganum  harmela.  Erv'um 
ervilia.  Lathyrus  cicera.  Paris  quadrifolia.  Gelseminum  nitidum.  Treatment. 
3.  Narcotico-acrid  poisons.  Atropa  belladonna.  Datura  stramonium,  and 
other  species.  Nicotiana  tabacum.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Coniuni  maculatum. 
Cicuta  virosa — maculata.  Brucca  antidysenterica.  Laurus  canipliora.  Coc- 
culus  indicus.  Poisonous  mushrooms — their  characters — symptoms — appear- 
ances on  dissection.  ,Alcohol.  Sulphuric  tether.  Ergot.  Lolium  temulentum. 
Diseased  wheat.  Anagallis  arvensis.  Aristolochia  clematitis.  ^Ethusa  cjna- 
pium.  Ruta  graveolens.  Nerium  oleander.  Mercurialis  perennis.  Chaar- 
ophyllum  sylvestre.  Sium  latifolium.  Coriaria  myrtifolia.  Upas  Tieutc — Upas 
antiar.  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  Strychnos  ignatia.  Ticunas.  Woorara.  Hip- 
pomane  mancinella.  Curare.  Calidium  seguinum.  Ava.  Spigelia  marilan- 
dica.  Kalmia  latifolia. ' Sangtrtnaria  canadensis.  Treatment. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a class  of  poisons  which 
present  much  greater  obstacles  to  their  discovery,  than  the  one  we 
have  already  considered.  “ So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no  tests  by 
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which  vegetable  poisons  can  be  detected,  and  their  effects  on  the 
primte  viee  cannot  in  most  cases  be  distinguished  from  those  pro- 
duced by  various  diseases.”  The  symptoms  are  hence  the  leading 
guide  in  our  investigation.* 

As  the  deleterious  substances  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are  very  numerous,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  the  investigations  of  the 
student,  as  well  as  aid  the  practitioner,  to  divide  them  according  to 
their  characteristic  effects.  And  in  doing  this,  I shall  pursue  the 
classification  proposed  by  Orfila.  Whatever  may  be  its  defects  as  a 
general  system,  yet,  as  to  this  particular  division,  it  is  an  approach  to 
the  truth,  and  in  many  respects  is  unquestionably  the  best  yet  offered. 

I shall  therefore  divide  vegetable  poisons  dnto  three  classes — the 
irritating,  corrosive,  or  acrid— the  narcotic  or  stupifying — and  the 
narcotico-acrid. 

In  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  individual  substances,  I will 
barely  remark,  that  I shall  study  conciseness  as  much  as  possible  ; 
and  while  I shall  notice  all  cases,  illustrating  their  effects  on  the 
human  system,  and  on  animals,  will  omit,  except  in  remarkable 
instances,  the  symptoms  and  appearances  produced  by  their  intro- 
duction into  the  veins.  A detail  of  these  is  evidently  not  important  in 
the  present  work.  There  is  also  another  consideration,  which  will 
warrant  a due  degree  of  brevity  : Vegetable  poisons  are  seldom  the 
instruments  of  murder.  When  death  is  produced  through  their  oper- 
ation, it  generally  originates  from  suicide  or  accident,  and  the  coroner 
therefore  is  the  onlyTegal  officer  whose  examination  is  required. 

1.  Irritative  or  acrid  poisons. 

Veratram  album.  (White  hellebore.  Indian  poke.)  The  root  of 
this  plant  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  poisonous  qualities. 
Etmuller  states,  that  when  applied  to  the  abdomen,  it  produces  violent 
vomiting,  and  the  same  phoenomenon  has  been  observed,  by  Schroe- 
der,  when  it  was  used  as  a suppository.  Internally,  it  produces 
spasms,  suffocation,  loss  of  voice,  and  coldness  over  the  body.  Vicat 
relates  the  case  of  a family,  who  took  some  soup  in  which  the  root  of 
white  hellebore  had  been  put  instead  of  pepper.  Shortly  after,  they 
were  seized  with  a general  coldness,  and  their  bodies  became  covered 
with  an  icy  sweat.  Debility  and  an  almost  imperceptible  pulse  suc- 
ceeded, and  they  were  not  relieved  until  vomiting  came  on.  The 
root  when  powdered  is  a powerful  errliine. 

When  administered  to  dogs,  it  produced  violent  vomitings  and 
debility,  and  when  the  oesophagus  was  tied,  there  was  violent  strain- 
ing, dejection,  vertigo,  and  finally  death.  On  dissection,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  seen  red,  but  not  ulcerated.  The  other 


* It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  portions  of  the  vegetable  poison  are  either 
rejected  by  vomiting,  or  discovered  in  the  stomach  after  death.  In  these  instances, 
it  must  always  be  proper  to  roduce  it  by  chemical  analysis  to  its  proximate  prin- 
ciple, and  particularly  if  the  body  in  question  is  suspected  to  belong  to  that  class  in 
which  vegetable  alkalies  have  been. detected. 
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parts  were  natural.  On  inserting  the  root  in  powder  into  a wound  on 
the  thigh  of  a dog,  similar  symptoms  were  produced,  accompanied 
with  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  the  stomach  after  death  presented  the 
same  appearance  as  in  the  previous  instance.* 

Veratrum  viride  of  Aiton  and  Willdenow,  is  a native  of  New-Eng- 
land,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  dangerous  and  even  mortal  effects. 
The  root  is  bitter,  nauseous,  and  acrid,  and  burns  the  mouth  and 
fauces. f 

Helleborus  niger.  (Black  hellebore.)  Morgagni  mentions  a case, 
where  an  individual,  under  cure  in  the  hospital,  took  about  half  a 
drachm  of  an  extract  made  with  water  from  the  roots  of  this  substance, 
lie  was  seized  with  pain  and  vomiting,  and  died  in  eight  hours.  On 
dissection,  the  whole  digestive  canal  was  found  inflamed,  and  the 
larger  intestines  more  so  than  the  smaller.  * There  was,  however,  no 
gangrene,  and  the  limbs  continued  flexible  for  sometime  after  death. £ 

Two  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  substance  have  lately  been  com- 
municated to  the  Societe  Medicale  d’Emulation  at  Paris,  by  M.  Fer- 
rary. A domestic  took  a decoction  of  the  root  in  some  cider,  at  the 
recommendation  of  an  empiric,  and  his  master,  from  curiosity,  swal- 
lowed a like  dose.  In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  alarming 
symptoms  were  developed,  without,  however,  exciting  suspicion  of 
their  real  cause.  Another  glass-full  was  taken  by  the  servant,  when 
vomiting,  delirium,  horrible  contortions,  accompanied  with  immediate 
coldness,  supervened,  and  death  at  last  ensued.  The  violence  of  the 
symptoms  were  proportioned  to  the  quantity  taken.  The  master  died 
in  two  hours  and  a half,  and  the  servant  in  one  hour  and  three  quar- 
ters after  its  injection.  On  dissection,  sixteen  hours  afterwards,  the 
appearances  qi  each  were  found  precisely  similar,  except  that  in  the 
domestic  they  were  more  strongly  marked.  The.  lungs  were  gorged 
with  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  considerably 
inflamed,  of  a blackish  brown  colour,  and  reduced  to  an  almost  gan- 
grenous state.  The  oesophagus  and  intestines  were  natural.  § 

In  animals,  this  produces  vomiting,  or  attempts  to  vomit,  great 
debility,  vertigo,  insensibility,  and  great  torpor,  and  finally  death ; 
and  this,  if  the  dose  be  large  enough,  whether  taken  internally,  or 
applied  to  a wound.  The  stomach  and  intestines,  and  particularly 
the  rectum,  are  found  inflamed ; and,  in  one  instance,  the  mucous 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  3 to  G.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  discovered  in  this  plant 
a new  alkaline  principle,  which  they  denominate  Feratrine.  It  has  also  been  de- 
tected in  the  seeds  of  the  veratrum  sabadilla,  and  the  root  of  the  co/chicum  autum- 
nal e.  It  is  endowed  with  excessive  bitterness;  excites,  even  in  minute  doses,  violent 
vomiting,  and  a few  grains  destroy  the  life  of  animals.— Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  10, 
p.  171.  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  14,  p.  427. 

t New- England  Journal,  vol,  3,  p.335.  Bigelow’s  Med.  Botany,  vol.  2,  p.  125. 

$ Morgagni,  vol.  1,  episL  59,  p.  392. 

§ London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  10,  p.  424.  “ As  this  was  a quack  remedy,  it  a 
.possible  that  some  mineral  poison  may  have  been  mixed  .with  the  hellebore.” 
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[membrane  was  ulcerated.  Slight  congestions  have  also  been  noticed 
in  the  lungs,  and  the  bladder  has  been  observed  red  and  thickened.* 

IHelleborus  foetidus  is  also  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a child, 
who  ate  its  root  in  the  pulp  of  an  apple.  + 

Bryonia  dioica.  (Bryony.)  The  administration  of  bryony  root  has 
caused  vomiting,  fainting,  violent  pain,  profuse  alvine  evacuations, 
&c.  When  administered  to  dogs,  in  whom  the  (Esophagus  was  tied, 
death  ensued  without  any  previous  remarkable  symptom,  but  the 
jmucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a*bright  red,  and  the  great 
intestines  were  highly  inflamed.  X 

Momordica  elaterium.  (Wild  or  squirting  cucumber.)  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  on  standing,  deposits  a sub- 
stance which  has  been  variously  styled  an  inspissated  juice,  a fecula, 
and  an  extract,  but  is  strictly  speaking  neither  of  them.  It  is  dried, 
and  in  that  state  forms  the  medicinal  article.  Among  cathartics,  to 
which  class  it  belongs  in  the  materia  medica,  it  is  deemed  the  most 
violent,  and  indeed  the  severity  of  its  operation  is  such,  that  it  has  for 
a long  time  been  banished  from  the  practice  of  medicine.  As  its 
active  principle  is  now  however  beginning  to  be  better  understood,  it 
is  probable  that  it  may  again  resume  its  place  as  a drastic  purgative 
of  great  power. 

Elaterium,  when  given  to  the  amount  of  three  drachms  to  a dog, 
whose  oesophagus  had  been  tied,  produced  nausea  and  efforts  to 
vomit,  moaning,  insensibility  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  was  found  highly  inflamed,  as  was  also  the  rectum,  but 
the  other  intestines  were  not  altered.  Similar  effects  were  produced 
by  inserting  the  extract  into  a wound.  § Drs.  Clutterbuck  and  Paris 
have  particularly  examined  the  nature  of  this  substance.  The  former 
ascertained  “ that  the  active  principle  of  the  plant  is  neither  lodged 
in  the  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  or  stalks,  in  any  considerable  quantity ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  fruit  itself,  or  in  the  seeds,  but 
in  the  juice  around  the  seeds.  And  the  substance  which  spontane- 
ously subsides  from  this  liquor,  obtained  without  pressure,  is  genuine 
elaterium.’'  The  quantity,  however,  that  is  contained  in  the  fruit,  is 
extremely  small,  since  he  only  procured  six  grains  from  forty  cucum- 
bers. So  violent  was  this  article,  that  the  one-eighth  part  of  a grain 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,' p.  7.  London  Med.  Repository,  yol.  10,  p.  426.  From  an 
analysis  of  the  roots  of  blade,  hellebore  by  MM.  Fenuelle  and  Capron,  they  are 
found  to  yield,  1,  A volatile  oil.  2.  A fatty  mattef.  3.  A resinous  matter.  4.  Wax. 
5.  A volatile  acid.  6.  A bitter  principle.  7.  Mucus.  8.  Alumina.  9.  Gallate  of 
potash,  and  acidulous  gallate  of  lime 5 and  10.  A salt  with  an  ammoniacal  base. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  active  principle  in  this  plant.  (Tilloch’s  Phil. 
Mag.  vol.  60,  p.  70.)  It  would  seem  that  the  resinous  parts  are  supposed  to  be  the 
principal  seat  of  the  lethiferous  properties  of  this  plant. — (Eclectic  Repertory, 
vol.  9,  p.  344.)  It  is  also  stated,  that  Vauquelin  has  analyzed  the  helleborus  liyemalis , 
and  found  the  activity  of  the  plant  to  reside  in  a principle  contained  in  the  oil. 
*— (Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  150.) 

t Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  11.  $ Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  13. 

• § Orfila,  voh  2,  p.  14. 
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seldom  failed  to  produce  both  vomiting  and  purging,  and  that  often 
violently.  The  juice  itself  also  readily  inflames  the  skin.* * * §  Dr.  Paris  s , 
pursued  the  examination,  and  ascertained  that  not  one  grain  in  ten  of 
the  elaterium  of  commerce  possesses  .any  active  properties,  and  that 
decimal  part  is  owing  to  a new  vegetable  proximate  principle,  which,  J 
according  to  him,  characterises  this  substance,  and  which  he  deno- 
minated  elatin.f 

Cucumis  colocynthis.  (Bitter  apple.)  The  only  part  of.  this  plant  J 
which  is  used  in  medicine,  is  the  dried,  spongy,  or  medullary  part  of ' 
the  fruit  It  is  well  known  as  a drastic  cathartic.  Stalpart  relates  a »(j 
case,  where  an  individual  took  some  of  it,  and  was  shortly  after  seized  1 
with  the  most  excruciating  pains  in  the  abdomgn,  bloody  evacuations, , 
and  violent  spasms.}:  He  also  quotes  cases  from  Tulpius,  Schenkius, . 

and  Platerus,  indicating  its  powerful  operation,  and  mentions,  that  in  i 
one  instance  death  followed  from  at\  enema,  in  which  not  more  than  . 
a drachm  of  eolocynth  had  been  infused. 

An  individual  labouring  under  hemorrhoids,  and  affected  with  i 
indigestion,  took  two  glasses  of  a decoction,  which  subsequently, 
proved  to  be  that  of  eolocynth.  Frequent  alvine  evacuations,  accom- 
panied with  cholic,  were  among  the  first  effects  ; and,  some  hours  • 
afterwards,  he  complained  of  great  heat  in  the  bowels,  dryness  in  the 
fauces,  and  unquenchable  thirst.  The  pulse  was  small  and  extremely 
rapid ; the  tongue  red ; the  abdomen  intolerant  of  pressure,  and 
there  was  a very  violent  fixed  pain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  evacuations  by  the  bowels  had  now  ceased.  The  antiphloghtic 
regimen  was  employed,  but  without  success.  Coldness  of  the  extre-  • 
mities  succeeded,  and  he  gradually  sunk,  after  a previous  diminution 
of  the  abdominal  pain.  On  dissection,  the  abdominal  viscera  exhi- 
bited marks  of  the  most  violent  inflammation.  The  peritoneal  cavity 
was  filled  with  a whitish  fluid,  containing  flocculi  of  the  same  colour.  . 
The  intestines  were  reddened,  and  thickly  studded  with  black  specks. 
Most  of  them  were  either  adherent,  or  covered  with  adventitious 
membrane.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  detached 
and  ulcerated,  and  the  peritonaeum  in  an  almost  putrid  condition. 
Traces  of  inflammation  existed  also  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  bladder. 

In  another  case,  a person  labouring  under  quartan  fever  and 
cachexy,  took  the  same  remedy,  suffered  severely  from  it,  and  lost 
his  fever.  Yet  he  continued  feeble  and  languid,  with  a leaden  com- 
plexion, and  died,  after  six  months,  from  an  attack  of  paralysis.^ 

The  symptoms  produced  on  animals  by  the  introduction  of  this  sub-  ! 
stance  into  the  stomach,  are  in  general  similar  to  those  experienced 
in  the  human  subject.  Dissection  exhibits  an  inflammation  of  the 


* London  Med.  Repository,  vol/12,  p.  5.  t Paris’ Pharmacol,  p.  270. 

} “ Fateor,”  he  observes,  “ profecto  nunquam  me  tarn  horrendu  in  quoquam 

conspexisse  syroptomata.”—  Stalpart,  vol.  1,  p.  173. 

§ Quoted  from  the  2d  French  edition  of  Orfila's  Toxicology,  in  London  Med. 
Repository,  vol.  II,  p.  162.  „ _ 
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stomach  and  rectum,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  intestines  are  in  a 
natural  state.  No  eschar  was  noticed.* * * § 

Stalagmitis  cambogioid.es.  (Gamboge.)  This  gum-resin,  when  in- 
troduced in  quantity  into  the  stomach  of  animals,  whose  oesophagus 
was  tied,  produced  violent  efforts  to  vomit,  purging,  dejection,  and 
death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  inflamed,  and 
some  reddish  spots  were  seen  in  the  rectum.  When  this  operation 
was  not  performed,  and  dogs  were  suffered  to  vomit,  it  did  not  cause 
any  serious  accident. 

Daphne  gnidium.  (Spurge  flax.  Flax-leaved  daphne.)  The  bark 
of  this  substance,  like  the  poisons  already  noticed,  excited  vomiting, 
local  inflammation  and  death,  and  the  stomach  also  presents  an  i 
appearance  similar  to  what  has  been  already  described. 

Daphne  mezereum.  (Mezereon.)  Acts  in  a similar  manner.  Lin- 
naeus relates  of  a young  lady,  who  died  from  haemoptysis,  occasioned 
by  taking  twelve  berries  of  this  plant.f  Several  other  species  are 
deemed  poisonous.  In  animals  poisoned  by  the  daphne  laureola, 
(spurge  laurel,)  Orfila  observed  a sanguineous  effusion  below  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomach.! 

Ricinus  communis.  (Palma  Christi.  Castor-oilplant.)  The  castor- 
oil  used  in  mediciae  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  this 
plant.  They  act  in  a most  powerful  manner  on  the  system,  and  pro- 
duce violent  vomiting  and  purging.  Such  was  also  the  effect  observed 
by  Orfila  on  animals.  Thirty  grains  produced  death  in  a small  dog, 
whose  oesophagus  was  not  tied.  Inflammation  and  ulceration  were 
noticed  in  the  stomach.  § 

Euphorbia  officinarum.  The  stalk  of  this  plant  furnishes  a milky 
juice,  which,  on  being  dried,  is  called  euphorbium.  It  is  a gum- 
resin.  Its  medicinal  use  is  solely  as  an  errhine,  and  farriers  employ 
it  for  blistering  horses. 

A female  in  Lincoln,  (Eng.)  took  by  mistake,  eighteen  days  after 
delivery,  two  ounces  of  tincture  of  euphorbium,  prepared  with  cam- 
phor, alcohol,  and  euphorbium.  She  immediately  experienced  a 
violent  suffocation,  burning,  and  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach.  On 
the  administration  of  warm  water,  copious  vomiting  was  induced, 
but  the  pain  continued  for  some  time,  nor  was  it  relieved  until  after  the 
repeated  application  of  suitable  remedies.  || 

In  another  instance,  a tea'spoonful  was  administered  by  a farrier 
in  the  dark,  through  mistake,  for  rhubarb.  A burning  heat  in  the 
throat  and  fauces  was  immediately  felt,  which  soon  extended  to  the 
stomach — an  incessant  vomiting  of  watery  fluid  took  place;  the 
tongue  was  covered  with  thick  mucus;  the  pulse  was  very  irregular. 


* Orfila,  vol.2,  p.  17,  21.  t Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  27. 

t Andral  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Digestive  Tube. — Journal  Foreign  Science, 

rob  3,  p.  402. 


§ Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  29. 

||  Case  by  Dr.  Willis.  Phil.  Trans,  vol  51,  p.  662. 
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and  at  least  150  in  a minute;  and  the  patient  was  in  a cold  perspi- 
ration, and  unable  to  speak  intelligibly.  An  emetic  was  given,  but  it 
brought  away  only  a small  quantity  of  a thin  black  fluid ; and  muci- 
lages and  anodynes,  when  exhibited,  were  almost  instantly  rejected. 
The  patient  lived  nearly  three  days,  and  on  opening  the  body  eight 
hours  after  death,  there  were  found  in  the  stomach  several  gangrenous 
spots,  and  its  coats  tore  on  the  slightest  touch.  The  spleen  was 
much  enlarged  and  rotten,  while  the  vessels  of  the  internal  coat  of 
the  aorta  were  beautifully  injected  with  blood,  and  showed  marks  of 
the  highest  degree  of  inflammation.* 

When  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  animals,  it  produced  violent 
pain  and  death,  and  the  stomach,  on  dissection,  contained  a red, 
bloody  fluid,  mixed  with  powder  of  euphorbium.  Its  coats  were  all 
of  a very  deep  red,  and  the  colon  and  rectum  were  highly  inflamed.f 
Many  other  species  of  euphorbia  are  poisonous,  as  the  E.  lathyris 
the  E.  cyparissias,  and  the  E.  tiraculli.  The  second  of  these  exco- 
riated a man’s  face,  on  being  rubbed  with  it;  and  Lamotte  mentions 
that  a clyster  prepared  with  this  plant  proved  fatal.  In  a person  who 
allowed  his  closed  eyelids  to  be  rubbed  with  the  juice  of  the  E.  esula, 
inflammation  followed,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  the  loss  of  the  eye.j 
Hyder  Ali,  in  his  ferocious  wars  against  the  English  in  India,  ordered 
the  wells  to  be  poisoned  with  the  E.  tiraculli.  § 

Juniperus  sabina.  (Savine.)  A native  of  Canada.  Found  also  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

This  is  well  known  as  a powerful  stimulant.  When  administered  ; 
to  animals  in  doses  of  four  and  six  drachms,  it  caused  death,  and  left  . 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  with  a small  1 
nicer  near  the  pylorus.  The  rectum  was  somewhat  inflamed.  And  1 
this  last  was  observed  in  every  experiment. 

Rhus  radicans,  toxicodendron,  vernix.  All  these  are  natives  of  the  • 
Unjted  States,  and  the  R.  radicans  and  toxicodendron  are  deemed  i 
merely  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

The  watery  extract  of  the  radicans,  when  internally  administered, 
or  applied  to  the  cellular  texture,  produced  a local  irritation  and 
inflammation,  and  after  death,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  • 
seen  inflamed. 

The  juice  of  the  Rhus  toxicodendron,  (poison  oak,  poison  ivy,)  is  • 
said  by  Fontana  to  have  proved  innocent  to  animals  who  were  made 
to  swallow  it;  but  a very  small  portion  of  the  milky  juice  applied  to 
the  human  skin,  excited  swelling,  not  only  in  the  part  touched,  but 
also  over  the  face,  eye-lids,  and  ears.  This  was  the  case  with  our 


* Brande’s  Journal,  rol.  3,  p.  Si.  Case  communicated  by  Mr.  Furnival. 
t Orfila  vol.  2,  p.  43-  It  is  stated  that  Orfila  has  found  the  mucous  coat  of  the  ■ 
stomach  in  animals  who  had  swallowed  euphorbium,  of  a very  deep  reddish  hrotrn, 
mid  this  appearance  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  human  subject  from  corrosive 
poison.— Journal  Foreign  Science,  vol.  3,  p.  398. 

J Scopoli,  quoted  by  Orfila. 

^ Quarterly  Review,  vol.  18,  p 47.  American  edit. 
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author  himself.  A severe  burning  and  itching  continued  for  several 
days,  and  small  vesicles,  tilled  with  a transparent  sharp  humour, 
formed  in  various  places  over  his  hands.  Nearly  the  same  symptoms 
occurred  from  touching  the  leaves.* * * §  T may  add  that  similar  effects 
are  very  common  in  this  country  from  touching  this  plant.  Dr.  Al- 
derson  even  states,  that  sphacelation  has  followed,  in  some  cases  in 
England,  of  such  parts  of  the  skin  as  the  acrid  juice  had  touched. f 
The  Rhus  vernix,  (poison  sumach,)  produces  similar  effects.  Blind- 
ness has  been  caused  by  merely  handling  it.|  And  Dr.  Bigelow 
mentions,  that  he  has  known  individuals  badly  poisoned  in  winter, 
from  the  wood  of  the  rhus  vernix  accidentally  burnt  on  the  fire.§ 
Anemone  pulsatilla.  (Wind  flower.)  Bulliard  relates  the  case  of 
an  old  man  with  rheumatic  gout,  who  applied  the  root  of  this  plant 
bruised,  to  the  calf  of  his  leg,  on  going  to  bed.  Cruel  sufferings 
succeeded  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  the  whole  limb  became  gan- 
grenous, nor  was  it  restored  until  after  the  application  of  vigorous 
remedies.  The  dried  root,  on  being  pounded,  has  excited  irritation 
- of  the  eyes,  itching,  and  vomiting.  Lastly,  animals  to  whom  the 
extract  or  the  juice  of  the  leaves  had  been  administered,  sunk  under 
it,  and  exhibited  the  marks  of  violent  inflammation  in  the  stomach 
and  rectum.  The  dried  powder  produced  no  inconvenience  to  them.|| 
The  Anemone  pratensis,  sylvestris,  and  nemorosa,  are  also  deemed 
poisons.  The  latter  produces  dysentery  in  sheep  when  they  feed  on 
it. If  The  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  make  use  of  this  plant  to  poison 
their  arrows,  and  the  wounds  are  most  commonly  fatal.** 

Aconitumnapellus.  (Wolfsbane  ; monkshood;  aconite.)  Mr.  Bacon, 
a surgeon,  was  called  to  visit  a man  named  John  Crumpler,  who, 


* Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  12,  p.  1 10.  “ The  juice  of  the  rhus  toxicodendron 
produced  enormous  swellings  on  some  labourers,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  where- 
ever  it  touched  them.” — Sage.  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  a,  p.  378. 

+ Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  20,  p.  10.  Mr.  Van  Mons  has  advanced  an  opinion 
that  the  hurtful  effects  of  this  plant  depend  on  a gas  which  it  exhales,  during  the 
night  or  in  the  shade,  rather  than  on  its  milky  juice.  He  seems  to  have  proved  the 
irritating  effects  of  this  gas. — Orfila,  vol.  2.  p.  42.  We  have,  however,  too  great 
a mass  of  testimony  proving  the  natute  of  the  juice,  to  aliow  us  to  consider  it 
innoxious.  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton’s  account  of  its  effects  on  himself,  is  alone  sufficient. 
It  excited  itching,  swelling,  and  vesicles,  which  desquamated. — New-York  Med. 
Repository,  vol.  8,  p.  200. 

J See  an  account  of  the  poison  wood-tree  in  New  England,  by  the  Hon.  Paul 
Dudley,  F.  R.  S.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  31,  p.  145. 

§ Bigelow’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  1,  p.  109.  Cases  are  also  related  by  Dr. 
Bigelow,  p.  103  to  107,  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  exhalations  and  juice  of 
tills  plant. 

||  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  43-44. 

^ London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  21,  p.  12. 

**  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  46.  Mr.  Robert  extracted  a fluid  of  an  acrid  taste  and 
pungent  odour,  from  the  flowers  of  the  anemone  pratensis,  which  acted  like  a 
caustic  on  the  tongue.  Vauquelin  examined  and  confirmed  his  experiments,  and 
deems  the  substance  a peculiar  one,  which  is  probably  common  to  the  clemales 
and  ranunculi.  It  should  be  arranged,  according  to  him,,  with  the  concrete  oily, 
substance*. — London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  14,  p.  403. 
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at  8 r.  m.  had  eaten  some  sallad,  in  which,  by  mistake,  a certain 
quantity  of  aconite  had  been  put.  The  patient  immediately  felt  a 
burning  heat  in  the  tongue  and  gums,  and  an  irritation  in  the  cheek. 

1 his  tingling  sensation  extended  over  the  whole  body,  accompanied 
with  twitchings.  When  Mr.  Bacon  saw  him,  his  eyes  and  teeth  were 
fixed — his  hands,  feet,  and  forehead  cold,  and  covered  with  a cold 
sweat.  No  pulse  could  be  perceived,  and  his  breath  was  so  short  as 
scarcely  to  be  distinguishable.  Oil  and  carduus  tea  were  immedi- 
ately administered,  which  induced  vomiting,  but  the  symptoms  still 
remained  aggravated.  Ammonia  was  now  given,  when  vomiting 
again  supervened,  accompanied  with  purging.  His  symptoms  now 
improved,  although  the  pulse  was  still  interrupted  and  irregular;  and 
he  gradually  recovered.* * * § 

Mathiolus  states  that  the  root  of  this  plant  was  administered  to  four 
highwaymen.  Two  of  them,  after  having  experienced  the  most  violent 
pains,  were  saved  by  appropriate  means ; the  other  two  died,  one  of 
whom,  a few  hours  after  the  administration,  became  an  idiot — the  face 
was  covered  with  a cold  sweat;  asphyxia,  spasms,  and  syncope  took 
place;  he  passed  involuntary  stools,  vomited  bilious  and  livid  matter; 
his  body  swelled,  and  he  died  apoplectic.  Willis  relates,  that  a man 
died  mad,  within  a very  short  time  after  eating  some  sallad,  in  which 
there  were  some  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  aconitum  napellus.  Even 
its  juice  introduced  into  a small  wound  made  into  the  thumb,  has 
been  known  to  give  rise  to  pains  in  the  fingers  and  arms,  cardialgia, 
lipothymia,  agitation,  and  finally  gangrene  and  copious  suppuration. f 

Effect  on  aj.imals.  Mr.  Brodie  injected  an  ounce  of  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  aconite  into  the  rectum  of  a cat.  He  soon  voided  it, 
and  then  stood  motionless  for  some  minutes.  At  the  end  of  nine 
minutes  he  retched  and  vomited,  and  then  attempted  to  walk,  but 
faltered  and  fell  at  every  step,  as  if  from  giddiness.  At  the  end  of 
thirteen  minutes  he  lay  motionless,  except  some  slight  convulsive 
actions  of  the  limbs;  and  in  forty-seven  minutes  from  the  time  of 
the  injection,  he  was  dead.J  Orfila  gave  the  freshly-prepared  watery 
extract  to  dogs,  with  similar  effects.  The  posterior  extremities  were  ‘ 
entirely  paralyzed,  and  great  pain  seemed  to  be  present.  When, 
however,  he  used  the  extract  purchased  in  the  apothecary’s  shops,  it 
was  slow  in  its  operation,  and  required  large  doses  to  produce  its 
usual  effects. § The  root  of  the  plant  also  acts  as  a similar,  and 


* Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  38,  p.  287. 

t Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  56.  Mr.  Brodie  states,  that  if  a small  quantity  of  the  leaf  of 
aconite  be  chewed,  it  occasions  a remarkable  sense  of  numbness  of  the  lips  and 
gums,  which  does  not  subside  for  two  or  three  hours. 

j Brodie’s  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  different  M odes  in  which  Death  is 
produced  by  certain  Vegetable  Poisons,  from  Phil.  Trans.  1811,  in  Eclectic 
Repertory,  vol.  2,  p.  273. 

§ Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  52.  This  corresponds  with  the  following  fact,  mentioned  in  a 
kite  journal.  Ten  patients,  threatened  with  phthisis,  were  received  into  the  hospital 
at  Pavia,  and  the  extract  of  aconite  was  presribed  for  them.  They  took  this  to  the 
amount  of  half  a drachm,  at  a dose,  without  any  inconvenience,  and  indeed  with 
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indeed  more  violent,  poison  to  animals.  Wepfer  destroyed  a wolf 
with  two  drachms  of  it,  and  Bonetus,  a young  dog,  with  halt  a 
drachm. 

When  applied  to  the  cellular  texture  of  animals,  by  Brodie  and 
Orfila,  the  symptoms  were  very  similar  to  those  previously  described. 
On  dissection,  the  stomach  and  brain  were  generally  seen  healthy, 
although,  in  a few  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  former  was 
slightly  inflamed.  In  another  instance,  the  rectum  exhibited  a few 
reddish  spots. 

The  Aconitum  cammarum  is  said  to  be  no  less  deleterious  than  the 
napellus,  and  cases  of  death  from  its  use  are  related  by  Mathiolus 
and  Bonetus.  In  an  instance  mentioned  by  the  former,  vertigo  and 
violent  commotion  of  the  brain  preceded  a general  swelling  of  the 
body;  the  countenance  became  livid,  and  the  patient  died  in  horrible 
convulsions. 

The  Aconitum  anthora  and  Aconitum  lycoctonum,  (wolfsbane,)  are 
also  deemed  poisonous.* * 

( Enanthe  crocata.  (Hemlock  dropwort.)  Several  cases  are  on 
record  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  plant.  A citizen  of  the  Hague 
ate,  with  one  of  his  friends,  some  of  its  roots.  In  a short  time  they 
both  felt  a great  heat  in  the  stomach,  which  was  followed  by  alien- 
ation of  mind,  vertigo,  cardialgia,  nausea,  and  diarrhoea.  One  of 
them  had  violent  convulsions,  the  other  bled  at  the  nose;  and  the 
one  who  had  eaten  the  most,  died  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  three. f 

Eleven  French  prisoners  walking  about  the  town  of  Pembroke 
gathered  and  ate  by  mistake  a small  quantity  of  this  plant,  with  bread 
and  butter.  One  of  them  was  shortly  after  seized  with  convulsions, 
and  died  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  save  him.  The  others  were 
attacked  in  a similar  manner,  of  whom  one  died,  and  the  other  was 
relieved  by  forcing  down  an  emetic.  None  experienced  any  heat  at 
the  stomach. J 

M.  Charles  visited  a family  who  had  eaten  the  roots  of  the  oenanthe. 


improvement.  All  the  extract,  however,  prepared  in  the  hospital,  being  consumed, 
a fresh  quantity  was  procured  from  the  shop  of  an  apothecary,  and  administered  in 
similar  doses.  Mental  affections  of  the  most  alarming  nature  rapidly  supervened, 
accompanied  with  other  distressing  symptoms.  Bo rda  prescribed  laudanum  as  a 
contra-stimulant,  and  the  patients  were  gradually  restored. — London  Med.  Reposi- 
tory, vol  15,  p.  540. 

* Linnaeus,  however,  mentions  that  he  was  informed  by  the  wife  of  the  principal 
clergyman  of  Lulea,  that  at  a certain  post-house  in  Lapland,  she  had  seen  large 
quantities  of  the  aconitum  lycoctonum  collected  and  boiled  for  the  use  of  the  table, 
like  cabbages!  She  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  plant. — Linnaeus’  Tour  in 
Lapland,  vol.  2,-p.  123.  % 

+ Stalpart,  vol.  1,  p.  182.  Our  author  quotes  cases  from  Smetius,  Roeslerus, 
and  Timaeus,  in  which  the  root  produced  vertigo  and  violent  delirium,  and,  in  some 
instances,  difficult  respiration  and  hiccup. 

X Howell,  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  44,  p.  227,  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Watson.  See 
also  cases  of  its  poisonous  effects  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  20,  p.  84; 
by  Dr.  Watson,  vol.  50,  p.  856,  and  by  Dr.  Pull.oncy,  vol.  62,  p.  469. 
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A sensation  of  burning  was  present  in  the  stomach,  and  small  rose- 
coloured  spots  appeared  successively  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  abdomen  in  one  case  was  greatly  swollen.  Several  soldiers  are 
also  said  to  have  died  from  eating  them.  The  previous  symptoms 
were  nausea,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  violent  convulsions.  Death  ensued 
in  less  than  an  hour  after  using  the  poison.  On  dissectioo,  the  lungs 
were  found  distended,  and  their  vessels  full  of  black  and  dissolved 
blood.  The  bronchiae,  trachea,  and  mouth  contained  a frothy  and 
whitish  fluid.  The  stomach  was  contracted  and  inflamed  in  its  ex- 
tremity and  lesser  curvature;  its  coats  were  thickened  ; the  intestines 
were  puffed  up,  and  their  vessels  injected.  The  derangements  were 
precisely  similar  in  all  the  cases  ; and  the  body  of  one,  though  pre- 
serve^ four  days,  exhibited  no  sign  of  putrefaction.* 

GEnunthe fistulosa,  has  also  frequently  proved  poisonous. 

Ranunculis  acris.  (Butter-cups.)  Its  leaves  are  an  acrid  and  irri- 
tating external  application,'  producing  inflammation  and  ulcers. 
Internally  given,  the  juice  of  its  leaves  produced  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus,  (Water  crowfoot)  excited  severe  pains  and 
convulsive  movements  in  Krapf,  although  he  took  only  a single  flower 
which  he  had  well  pounded.  Its  leaves  and  juice  excoriated  the  tongue 
and  mouth,  and  produced  burning  pain  in  the  (Esophagus.  Plenck 
destroyed  a dog  with  its  juice,  and  found  the  stomach  red  and  cor- 
roded, and  the  pylorus  tumefied.  Externally  applied,  it  produces 
extensive  ulcers. 

Ranunculus  flammula,  has  often  destroyed  whole  flocks  of  animals, 
from  grazing  on  it  in  the  spring. 

Ranunculus  arvensis,  poisons  sheep,  and  three  ounces  ofits  expressed 
juice  killed  a dog  in  four  minutes.  + 

Several  other  species  are  equally  poisonous,  as  the  bulbosus,Jicaria , 
alpestris,  aquatilis,  &c.J 

Colchicum  autumnule.  (Meadow  saffron.)  This  plant  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  some  years  since,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
the  active  ingredient  in  the  Eau  medicinale  of  Husson. 

Its  seeds  have  proved  fatal  to  several  children,  in  consequence  of 
eating  them,  and  cattle  also  suffer  greatly  by  them,  but  only  in  the 
spring,  when  the  seed-vessel  is  fully  matured.  The  seed,  if  swallowed, 
adheres  to  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  produces  at  the  several  points 
of  adhesion,  spots  of  inflammation,  which  occasion  the  death  of  the 
beast. § 


* Duval,  quoted  by  Orlila,  vol.  2,  p.  67. 
t London  Mud.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  21,  p.  12. 

| The  ranunculus  acris,  sceleratus,  llainniula,  bulbosus,  and  aquatilis,  arc  natives 
of  the  United  States. 

& Mr  Want, in  the  Annals’of  Philosophy,  vol.  4,  p.  281,  front  information  com- 
municated to  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Mr.  Andrew  Knight.  In  the  Edinburgh  * 
Annual  Register,  vol.  7,  p.  114,  it  is  mentioned  that  a farmer,  near  Tetbury,  lost 
seven  yearling  beasts  out  of  eighteen,  by  putting  them  in  a pasture  where  this  plant 
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The  following  is  an  instance  of  its  poisonous  effects  on  man.  An 
ounce  and  a half  of  the  vinous  tincture  of  colchicum  was  by  mistake 
given  to  a feeble  man,  aged  fifty-six,  and  labouring  under  chronic 
rheumatism.  No  complaint  was  made  until  about  an  hour  after, 
when  retching  and  acute  pains  at  the  stomach  came  on,  and  vomiting 
and  purging  supervened.  This  state  continued  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  purging  ceased,  but  the  most  distressing  nausea 
continued,  with  frequent  retching.  The  stools  were,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding night,  often  involuntary,  but  not  bloody.  Excessive  thirst 
came  on,  and  continued  till  death,  with  severe  pains  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  In  the  evening,  the  patient  seemed  nearly  exhausted  ; 
delirium  appeared;  the  pulse  could  scarcely  be  perceived.  He  lived, 
however,  through  the  second  night,  but  died  the  morning  following. 
On  dissection,  there  was  a redness  of  the  stomach  observed,  but 
no  appearance  of  inflammation  in  the  bowels.* * 

In  addition  to  the  vegetables  already  noticed,  I may  briefly  add 
the  following : — 

Chelidonium  majus,  (celandine),  produced  death  in  animals,  both 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  when  applied  to  wounds.  In 
the  former  case,  the  stomach  was  found  inflamed,  butnotin  the  latter. 
The  wounds,  however,  were  inflamed  and  livid,  and  in  both  modes  of 
application,  the  lungs  were  seen  livid  and  distended  with  blood.  This 
plant  is  naturalized  in  this  country.  The  chelidonium  glaucium  has 
caused  delirium  and  purging  in  a family,  who  eat  of  a pie  in  which  it 
had  by  mistake  been  put.f 

Delphinium  staphysagrici.  (Stavesacre.)  An  ounce  of  this  substance 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a dog,  whose  (Esophagus  was  tied, 
caused  dejection,  but  neither  vertigo  or  convulsions,  and  death  suc- 
ceeded in  fifty  hours.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
inflamed,  but  the  other  organs  presented  no  alteration.  When 
■applied  to  a wound  in  a moistened  state,  it  induced  dejection,  vertigo, 
and  finally  death.  The  wound  was  inflamed,  and  the  limb  greatly 
swelled,  but  the  digestive  canal  was  sound.  Its  local  effects  are 
evidently  the  most  striking.! 

Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus.  (Meadow  narcissus,  daffodil.)  The 
extract  of  this  plant,  whether  externally  or  internally  applied,  pro- 
duced violent  vomiting  or  attempts  to  vomit.  Death  shortly  ensued. 


grew  in  abundance.  On  opening  their  bodies  the  food  was  found  clogged  together, 
in  a crude  and  undigested  mass,  incapable  of  passing  through  the  proper  ducts. 
The  French  call  it,  among  other  names,  t.uc  chien,  from  its  killing  dogs. 

* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  14,  p.  262.  I have  already,  (p.  514,) 
mentioned  that  the  vegetable  alkali,  termed  Veralrine,  has  been  detected  in  the  root 
of  this  plant. 

t Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  20,  p.  263. 

X Lassaignc  and  Fenuelle  have  lately  discovered  an  alkali  in  the  seeds  of  this 
plant,  which  they  denominate  Delphine.  It. appears  to  exist  in  combination  with 
malic  acid,  and  when  pure,  is  described  as  extremely  acrid. — Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  418  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  16,  p.  32. 
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and  in  every  instance  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
inflamed,  and  in  several,  that  of  the  rectum. 

Gratiola  officinalis.  (Hedge  hyssop.)  Death  followed  after  a 
considerable  interval,  from  the  introduction  of  the  extract  of  this 
substance  into  the  stomach  of  animals,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
was  inflamed.  The  same  result  followed  from  inserting  it  into  a 
wound,  but  the  stomach  was  sound. 

Jatropha  curcas.  (Indian  nut.)  The  seeds  of  this  plant  act  as  a 
violent  poison,  and  excite  vomiting,  insensibility,  great  weakness,  and 
death.  Violent  inflammation  was  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  was  more  active  in  its  operation, 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  than  when  applied  to  the  cellular' 
texture. 

The  fresh  root,  or  the  juice  of  the  Jatropha  manihot,  has  been  long 
known  as  a violent  poison*  It  produces  swelling  of  the  body,  nausea, 
vomitings  and  purgings,  pain,  tenesmus,  loss  of  sight,  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  faintings,  and  death. f 

Scilla  maritima.  (Squill).  This  is  ranked  by  Orfila  among  the 
poisons.  In  considerable  doses,  it  produced  death,  when  given  inter- 
nally, and  the  oesophagus  tied  ; or  when  applied  externally.  The 
digestive  canal,  however,  was  always  sound. 

Sedurn  acre.  (Houseleek.  Wall-pepper.)  This  produced  death 
when  given  internally,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
seen  of  a fiery  red  colour. 

Rhododendron  chrysanthnm.  The  decoction  of  this  plant  has  an 
acrid,  burning  taste  ; it  is  emetic,  drastic,  and  imflames  the  texture  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  rhododendron  ferruyineum  is  said  to  be 
equally  poisonous.  Welsch  speaks  of  a meal  which  became  fatal  to 
the  guests,  from  having  eaten  of  a hare  which  had  been  fed  upon  its 
leaves.  • 1 

Fritillaria  imperialis.  (Crown  imperial.)  It  is  deemed  a poison 
by  some,  but  in  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  death  did  not  ensue  until 
several  days,  and  no  lesion  was  remarked  in  the  digestive  canal. 

Pcdicidaris  palustris,  has  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  and  is  said  by 
Gleditseh  and  Gunner  to  have  injured  sheep  and  oxen. 

Cyclamen  Europceum.  A violent  cathartic,  and  it  also  excites  vo- 
miting. Bulliard  states,  that  its  root  produces  cold  sweats,  dizziness, 
and  convulsive  movements — the  patient  voids  blood  by  vomiting  and 
by  stool;  and  a super-purgation  supervenes,  which  proves  fatal. 

Plumbago  Europcea.  Sauvages  observes,  that  the  workmen  who 
make  use  of  the  decoction  of  this  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
yellow  dye,  are  tormented  by  a severe  head-ache  if  they  work  longer 
than  six  hours.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  almost  caustic. 

Convolvulus  scammonea.  (Scammonv.)  The  experiments  of  Orfila 


* See  Piso,  quoted  by  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  73,  and  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  68-1. 
t Humboldt  states,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  juca,  which  furnish  the  cassava 
or  manihot.  The  root  of  the  juca  du/ce  is  perfectly  innocent,  but  that  of  the  juca 
amarga,  or  bitter  manihot,  conceals  a deadly  poison.  Heat,  however,  will  destroy 
its  noxious  qualities. — Edinburgh  Review,  vol,  16,  p.  245,  American  edit. 
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contradict  the  opinion 'of  some  toxicologists,  that  the  juice  of  this 
plant  is  poisonous.  He  frequently  administered  four  drachms  of  it 
to  dogs,  who  had  the  oesophagus  afterwards  tied,  and  he  only  observed 
alvine  evacuations.  They  lived  six  or  seven  days. 

Cerbera  ahovai.  The  nut  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant  is  deemed  highly 
deleterious,  as  also  the  fruit  of  the  Cerbera  manghas. 

Cynanchum  erectum.  Plenck  relates,  that  thirty-six  grains  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  administered  to  a dog,  produced  violent  vomiting, 
a trembling,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  Cynanchium  vimiate  fur- 
nishes a milky  juice,  extremely  caustic. 

Lobelia  syphilitica.  (Cardinal  flower.)  A native  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  acrid  plant,  and  acts  as  an  emetic  and  purgative. 

The  Lobelia  longifiora  possesses  still  more  energetic  properties. 
In  Spain,  according  to  Orfila,  it  is  called  Rabienta  cavallos,  because  it 
kills  horses. 

Lobelia  inflata.  (Indian  tobacco.  Emetic  weed.  Eye-bright.) 
A native  of  the  United  .States.  This  is  a powerful  emetic,  and  distress- 
ing and  long-continued  sickness  often  accompanies  its  operation. 
“ A melancholy  instance  of  death,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  this  plant, 
in  the  hands  of  a quack,  is  detailed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reports,  in  the  trial  of  Samuel  Thompson,  an  empiric  prac- 
tising in  Beverly,  for  the  murder  of  Ezra  Lovett.  In  this  trial,  it 
appeared  that  the  patient,  being  confined  by  a cold,  sent  for  the  pre- 
tended physician,  who  gave  him  three  powders  of  lobelia  in  the  course 
of  half-an-hour,  each  of  which  vomited  him  violently,  and  left  him  in 
a great  perspiration  during  the  night.  The  next  day  two  or  more 
powders  were  administered,  each  of  which  operated  by  vomiting,  and 
occasioned  great  distress.  In  like  manner,  two  other  powders  were 
given  the  subsequent  day,  leaving  the  patient  in  a state  of  great  pros- 
tration. Several  days  after  this,  the  physician  came  again,  and 
finding  his  patient  still  worse,  administered  several  more  powders, 
which  occasioned  great  distress,  and  at  length  ceased  to  operate. 
Finding  that  the  stomach  was  not  sensible  to  the  emetic  effect  of  the 
lobelia,  the  physician  repeated  the  dose,  and  when  the  patient  com- 
plained of  great  distress  at  the  breast,  and  said  he  was  dying,  the 
doctor  assured  him  the  medicine  would  soon  get  down,  or  operate  as 
a cathartic.  However,  on  the  same  evening,  the  patient  lost  his 
reason,  and  became  convulsed,  so  that  two  men  were  required  to  hold 
him.  To  relieve  which,  the  doctor  forced  down  two  more  of  his 
powders,  and  the  patient,  as  was  to  be  expected,  grew  worse,  and 
continued  so  until  he  expired. 

The  doctor,  who  had  thus  terminated  the  disease  and  the  patient  at 
once,  was  arrested  and  put  upon  trial  for  murder;  but  the  homi- 
cide proving  a legitimate  one,  from  the  want  of  a sufficient  evidence  of 
malice  prepense,  he  was  acquitted  and  set  at  liberty.”* * 

Horses  and  cattle  have  also  been  killed  from  eating  this  plant. 

Several  species  of  Apocynum,  as  the  andro&cemifolium,  cannabinum 


* Bigelow’s  American  Botany,  vol.  1,  p.  181.  Tyng’s  Massachusetts  Reports, 

* vol.  6,  p.  134.  Commonwealth  v.  Thompson. 
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and  venetum,  furnish  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  inflames  and  ulce- 
rates the  skin.  Ihe  first  and  second  of  these  are  American  plants. 

Asclepias  gigantea.  Bauhin  asserts,  that  the  juice  of  this  given  in 
the  dose  of  a drachm  and  a half,  has  produced  violent  symptoms,  and 
a fatal  haemorrhage.  When  Orfila  administered  to  dogs  the  Asclepias 
vincetoxicum,  the  animals  died  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  days,  and 
their  stomachs  were  found  inflamed. 

Hydrocotile  vulgaris.  (Marsh  pennyworth.)  This  plant  has  an 
acrid  taste.  It  is  a native  of  the  United  Stales. 

Clematis  vitalba.  (Virgin’s  bower.)  Clematis  flammula,  erecta, 
and  integrifolia.  These  are  all  acrid  and  caustic.  When  applied  to 
the  skin,  they  produce  redness,  pustules,  and  excoriations  ; introduced 
into  the  stomach,  they  occasion  an  inflammation,  which  destroys  the 
animal. 

Pastinaca  sativa.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  said  by  Murrav  to  have 
produced  delirium,  vertigo,  heat  at  the  stomach,  and  in  the  mouth 
and  eyes,  with  tumefaction  of  the  lips.  It  is  a native  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Scclanthus  quadrag onus,  for skalii  and  glandulosuSj&re  very  acrid 
and  are  deemed  poisonous. 

Calla  palustris.  (Water  arum.)  A native  of  the  United  States. 
The  root  of  this  plant  has  a burning  taste. 

Phytolacca  decandra.  (Poke.  Pigeon  berries.)  A native  of  the 
United  States.  Its  juice  is  acrid,  and  acts  as  a violent  emetic  and 
purgative.  Prostration  of  strength  and  convulsions  have  also  been 
induced  by  it.  On  a dog,  to  whom  two  ounces  of  the  liquor  distilled 
from  the  berries  were  given,  Dr.  Schultz,  of  Pennsylvania,  found  it  to 
produce  nausea  and  drowsiness,  with  slight  spasmodic  motions,  but 
no  vomiting.  This  last  is,  however,  a common  effect,  f 

Croton  tiglium.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  have  an  acrid,  nauseous 
and  burning  taste.  They  were  formerly  employed  as  hydragogue 
purgatives,  but  on  account  of  the  violence  of  their  operation,  were 
completely  laid  aside.  One  seed  is  sufficient  for  a dose,  and  even  this 
sometimes  excites  violent  purging  and  vomiting,  j 

Within  a few  years  past  the  expressed  oil  of  this  plant  has  come 
into  considerable  use  as  an  article  of  materia  medica.  From  one  to 
three  drops  is  a dose,^  and  tremors  and  delirium  have  been  known  to 
occur  in  a male  patient  from  a dose  of  two  drops. || 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  83.  I must  remark,  that  I cannot  find  any  plant  of  this  name 
either  in  Linnaeus  or  Persoon. 

t Bigelow’s  Amer.  Med.  Botany,  vol.  1,  p.  48. 

J See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  256.  Further  proofs  of  its 
violent  action  are  mentioned  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Frost,  (from  the  London  Med.  Re- 
pository,) in  the  Amer.  Med.  Recorder,  vol  5,  p.  615. 

4 According  to  Dr.  Nimmo,  of  Glasgow,  the  kernels  of  the  seeds  of  the  Croton 
are  composed  of  37  parts  of  acrid  purgative  principle,  S3  of  fixed  oil,  and  40  of 
farinaceous  matter  in  the  hundred.  The  oil  itself  consists  of  45  acrid  principle, 
and  55  fixed  oil. — Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  62.  See  also  Quart.  Jour.  Foreign 
Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  4,  p.  288. 
f|  Dr.  Francis.  MS.  Communication. 
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Arum  maculatum , (Wake  Robin)  dracunculus,  dracontium,  segui- 
num,  triphyllum,  and  other  species.  The  third  and  fifth  are  natives 
of  the  United  States. 

These  are  all  acrid,  and  have  produced  dangerous  effects.  When 
the  fresh  root  of  the  A.  maculatum  was  given  by  Orfila  to  dogs,  they 
died  at  the  end  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  without  any 
other  symptom  than  dejection,  and  the  digestive  canal  was  found 
somewhat  inflamed.  Bulliard  relates  the  following  case  : “ Three 
children  ate  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant.  They  were  seized  with 
horrible  convulsions,  and  with  two  of  them  all  assistance  was  una- 
vailing, as  they  could  not  be  made  to  swallow  any  thing.  They  died, 
one  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  days,  and  another  at  the  expiration  of 
sixteen.  The  third  was  saved  with  difficulty.  Its  tongue  was  greatly 
swelled,  and  hence  deglutition  was  painful  and  difficult.”* * * § 

To  these,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  Eqaisetum  hyemcile. 
(Scour  grass.)  A native  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  horses  who  eat  it,  and,  oh  examination, 
the  stomachs  are  found  cut  and  lacerated  by  the  plant. f 

Tanacelum  vulgare.  A naturalized  plant.  Oil  of  tansy.  Dr. 
Francis  mentions  that  a pregnant  female  lostherlife  in  1816,  at  New- 
York,  from  taking  half-an-ounce  of  it.  Great  pain  and  anxiety  about 
the  epigastrium  were  experienced  until  her  death,  which  happened 
within  a few  hours. I 

Symplvcarpus  fcetida.  (Salisbury.)  Ictodes  fcetidus  (Bigelow.) 
(Skunk  cabbage.)  A native  of  the  United  States. 

This  plant  emits  a very  pungent  odour  from  the  spathe  and  flower. 
Dr  Barton  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessary  examination  which  he  gave  to  it.  § A dose  of  thirty 
grains  of  the  root  has  caused  vomiting,  head-ache,  vertigo,  and  tem- 
porary blindness.  j| 

As  to  the  treatment  of  persons  who  have  taken  poisons  of  this  class, 
I can  only  offer  general  directions.  Vomiting  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
deleterious  substance  are  to  be  encouraged  by  mucilaginous  drinks. 
If  inflammation  be  dreaded,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is  proper. 
Coffee  is  recommended  by  Orfila,  in  cases  where  considerable  stupe- 
faction ensues. 

I shall  conclude  the  examination  of  this  class  of  vegetable  poisons, 
with  the  notice  of  a substance,  derived  from  vegetables,  and  from 
vegetable  products  ; viz.  the 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  83. 

t Barton’s  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  part  1,  p.  149.  Our  author  remarks* 
that  its  fatality  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  cylinders  of  ice  contained  in  its  stem. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his  Travels  in  Iceland,,  p 420,  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Hooker,  that  this  plant  is  used  as  excellent  food  for  horses  in  that  island. 

I New-York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  27. 

§ Dr.  \V.  P.  Barton’s  Medical  Botany,  article  Svmplocakpos.  , ^ 

||  Bigelow’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  2,  p.  48. 
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OXAEIC  ACID. 

Numerous  deaths  have  occurred  in  England  within  a few  years, 
from  the  administration  of  this  substance.  It  was  generally  taken  in 
an  accidental  manner,  having  been  mistaken  for  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, a salt  which  it  resembles  in  external  character.  The  facility  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  accidents  is  increased,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  frequently  applied  to  several  domestic  purposes,  such  as  the 
cleaning  of  leather,  and  the  removal  of  iron-mould  and  ink-spots. 

The  cases  substantiating  the  deleterious  effects  of  oxalic  acid,  are 
contained  in  the  leading  periodical  publications  of  the  day,  and  from 
a comparison  of  these,  I am  enabled  to  present  the  following  account 
of  its  effects  * 

When  the  solution  is  strong,  (and  this  is  usually  the  case,  from  its 
being  mistaken  for  Epsom  salts,)  its  corrosive  nature  is  such  as  to 
excoriate  the  mouth  in  a violent  manner.  A young  man  purchased 
some  for  the  purpose  of  committing  suicide,  but  its  extreme  pungency 
made  him  hesitate  in  swallowing  it,  while  it  was  yet  in  his  mouth. 
His  life  was  thus  preserved,  but  a most  dreadful  excoriation  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  and  gums,  was  the  consequence.f  So  also  in  Mr. 
Fraser’s  case,  the  tongue  was  greatly  swollen,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  scalded.  1 do  not,  however,  find  any  notice  of  this  in  • 
the  other  cases,  probably  because  the  solution  was  diluted,  or  (which 
is  more  likely)  taken  down  at  a single  swallow. 

Death  ensued  with  great  rapidity — in  forty  minutes  in  one  case,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  in  two  others.  A few  hours  is  generally  the  term. 
The  patient  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fraser,  however,  survived  several 
days,  and  finally  died  of  the  secondary  effects.  As  this  case  is  pecu- 
liar, I shall  notice  it  at  length  hereafter. 

Violent  and  most  acute  pain,  excessive  vomiting  of  a dark-coloured 
or  sanguineolent  fluid,  catharsis,  a pulse  imperceptible  at  the  wrist, 


* I may  premise,  that  after  I had  prepared  the  article  on  this  poison,  and  within 
a few  davs  before  it  was  required  by  the  printer,  1 received  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal  for  April,  1828,  which  contains  an  elaborate  and  valuable  paper  on 
poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  by  Professor  Christison  and  Dr.  Coindet.  These  gentle- 
men have  investigated  its  effects  on  animals,  and  its  chemical  habitudes,  with  great 
ability,  and  I have  been  much  indebted  on  these  points  to  their  examinations. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  1 observe,  that  the  following  cases  have  been 
noticed  in  preparing  the  accompanying  article  ; — 1.  Case  by  Mr.  Royslon.  London 
Med.  Repository,  vol.  1,  p.  882.  2.  Do.  by  Mr.  Roberts.  Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  380. 

3.  Do.  by  Mr.  George  Johnson.  Ibid.  vol.  6,  p.  474.  4.  Do.  by  Mr.  Williams. 
Ibid.  vol.  11,  p.  20.  5.  Do.  by  Dr.  Smith,  vol.  12,  p.  18,  6-7.  Two  cases  m 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.249.  8.  Case  by  Mr.  If.  II . Jraser, 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  14,  p.  607.  9.  Case  of  Michael  Dillon , 
in  Coopers  Tracts  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  449,  from  a London  paper. 

To  these,  Drs.  Christison  and  Coindet  add  cases  from  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
from  Dr.  Percy’s  Inaugural  Dissertation,  and  from  the  London  Courier.  Probably 
the  last  is  the  case  quoted  by  Dr.  Cooper.  If  so,  we  have  eleven  cases  on  record, 
nine  of  whom  proved  fatal,  and  only  two  recovered  ; and  these  nine  cases  (all  acci- 
dental) occurred  within  two  years  and  a half,  in  England.— Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  3, 
p.  49. 

t Loudon  Med.  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  526. 
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and  a sunken  countenance,  indicating  the  nearness  of  death,  seem  to 
be  the  symptoms  observed. 

Appearances  on  dissection.  These  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
powerful  acid.  In  Mr.  Royston’s  case,  where  the  subject  was  a 
female,  who  died  in  forty  minutes,  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach 
was  injected  with  blood,  and  florid  over  its  whole  surface.  Patches 
of  an  extraordinary  intensity  were  also  noticed.  In  other  cases  the 
coat  was  entirely  corroded,  and  indeed  the  stomach  perforated,  so 
that  its  contents  had  escaped  into  the  cavity  of’ the  abdomen.  The 
oesophagus  of  one  individual  was  so'injnred,  that  its  cuticular  coat 
peeled  off  with  the  slightest  effort.* 

The  intestines  sometimes  partook  in  the  inflammation  and  contrac- 
tion, and  at  other  times  not.  But  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  and  the 
brain  do  not  appear  to  have  been  diseased  in  those  cases  where  their 
examination  is  noticed. 

In  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Fraser,  an  individual  took  half  an  ounce 
of  oxalic  acid  in  solution,  instead  of  salts.  He  instantly  became 
conscious  of  the  mistake,  from  perceiving  the  acid  taste.  Pain  and 
vomiting  ensued,  and  although  they  were  mitigated  in  some  degree 
by  alkaline  remedies,  yet  they  recurred  with  violence.  Spasms, 
impeded  respiration,  and  general  numbness  were  complained  of;  the 
pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrists  or  temples;  the  extre- 
mities were  cold,  and  the  matter  vomited  became  tinged  with  blood. 
After  a short  time,  he  brought  up  a large  quantity  of  blood.  Diluents 
were  freely  administered,  together  with  anodynes,  and  his  situation 
gradually  became  more  tolerable.  Numbness,  however,  occasionally 
odcurred,  and  was  relieved  by  warm  applications,  and  a drink  of  sago 
and  wine.  On  the  second  day,  vomiting,  retching,  spasms,  and 
singultus  supervened ; the  pulse  was  nearly  1 00,  and  feeble,  and 
numbness  and  chillness  of  the  feet  were  present.  A repetition  of 
previous  remedies  gradually  moderated  these,  but  the  hiccup  conti- 
nued for  several  days.  On  the  sixth  day,  he  felt  himself  so  well  as, 
contrary  to  directions,  to  ride  out  in  a gig.  After  this,  debility  came 
on  gradually ; an  eruption  appeared  over  the  whole  body,  and  hiccup 
was  occasionally  present.  He  retained  his  senses  until  the  day  before 
his  death,  and  complained  often  on  swallowing  any  article  which  was 
not  perfectly  bland.  He  expired  fourteen  days  after  taking  the  poison, 
in  a state  of  perfect  exhaustion. 

On  dissection,  the  stomach  and  a small  portion  of  the  intestines 
presented  the  marks  of  inflammation  : the  villous  coat  was  completely 
destroyed,  and  this  abrasion  extended  upwards  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  oesophagus,  exposing  the  muscular  coat.  In  some  parts  the 
villous  coat  seemed  entire,  but,  on  examination,  it  was  found  to  be 
soft,  and  easily  rubbed  off  with  the  finger  or  sponge.  The  muscular 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  was  much  thickened,  highly 


* “ A quantity  of  a dark-coloured  fluid,  resembling  coffee-grounds,  and  probably 
consisting  of  extravasated  blood  altered  by  the  poison,  was  generally  found  in  the 
stomach.” — Christison  and  Coindet. 
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injected,  and  exhibited  a dark  gangrenous  appearance.  No  perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach  was  observable. 

The  Wall  intestines  exhibited  similar  appearances,  but  partially 
and  in  a hgUfer  degree.  The  other  viscera  were  healthy. 

Effect  on  anpvwls.  On  this  point,  we  have  the  experiments  of  . 
Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  those  of  Drs.  Christison  and  Coindet.  The 
former  gentleman  produced  death  in  a very  few  minutes,  by  intro- 
ducing from  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm  into  the  stomachs  of  rabbits 
and  dogs.  Convulsive  movements  generally  preceded  the  fatal  termi- 
nation, and,  on  dissection,  the  stomach  was  found  very  rotten,  diaph- 
onousand  pulpy  to  the  touch,  and  its  blood-vessels  enlarged  and  very 
black.  The  mucus  contained  in  it  was  coagulated.  The  lungs  were 
inflamed,  and  the  blood  found  in  the  lungs,  heart,  abdomen,  and  the 
frothy  fluid  found  in  the  bronchial  cells,  shewed  traces  of  an  acid. 
The  oesophagus  and  pharynx  were  healthy.* 

In  the  experiments  of  Christison  and  Coindet,  the  oesophagus  was 
tied  in  every  instance,  and  the  violence  of  the  efforts  to  vomit  was 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  poison.  Death,  however, 
always  succeeded  after  a short  interval.  On  dissection  the  stomach 
was  found  filled  with  the  dark-coloured  fluid  already  noticed,  when 
speaking  of  the  examinations  of  the  human  subject,  and  which  is  evi- 
dently extravasated  blood  acted  on  by  the  acid.  The  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was  always  of  a deep  cherry-red  colour,  and 
generally  streaked  with  lines  of  black  granular  extravasation.  The 
degree  of  corrosion  induced  appears  to  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
acid. 

When  portions  of  a dead  stomach  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
saturated  solution,  the  mucous  epidermis  separated,  and  appeared 
thickened  and  brittle.  After  some  hours  the  villous  coat  was  also 
aeted  upon,  and  in  two  days  it  was  brittle  and  easily  scraped  off,  and 
the  other  tunics  were  softened,  swollen,  and  translucent.  It  thus 
evidently  exerts  a powerful  chemical  action  on  the  organs  concerrfed. 

These  observers  also  noticed,  that  a small  quantity  of  acid,  when 
diluted,  destroys  an  animal  much  sooner  than  when  concentrated, 
and,  on  dissection,  no  unnatural  appearance  whatever  could  be 
detected  in  the  stomach,  excepting  a slight  cineritious  tint  of  the 
mucous  epidermis. 

The  result  drawn  from  their  numerous  experiments  is,  that  oxalic  : 
acid  in  most  circumstances  acts  through  the  medium  of  absorption. 
They  could  not  however  detect  its  presence  in  any  of  the  fluids.+ 

Tests,  (a)  Taste  the  suspected  substance — if  it  be  oxalic  acid,  it  is 
very  sour  ; if  epsom  salts,  very  bitter  and  saline. 

(6)  Litmus  and  blue  sugar-loaf  paper  are  reddened  by  the  acid,  but 
not  affected  by  the  salts. 

(c)  Take  a little  writing  ink  and  drop  it  on  one  or  two  of  the  sus- 
pected crystals.  If  they  be  epsom  salts  no  alteration  will  occur,  but 


* L6ndon  Med.  Repository,  vol.  3.  p.  383. 
t Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  19,  p.  163  to  186. 
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if  oxalic  acid  be  present,  the  ink  will  become  of  a reddish  brown,  and 
no  longer  appears  as  ink,  since  the  acid  dissolves  the  black  oxide,  and 
forms  oxalate  of  iron.*  These  tests  are  principally  valuable  as  pre- 
cautionary ones.  Drs.  Christison  and  Coindet  recommend  the  three 
following  to  be  used  on  all  suspected  fluids  found  either  in  (he 
stomach,  or  vomited. 

(d)  Decolorize  the  fluid,  if  necessary,  with  chlorine.  The  hydro- 
chlorate of  lime,  if  the  solution  contains  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  lime, 
will  throw  down  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime.  But  it  also  precipitates 
with  the  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  &c.  This  then  is  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  following  experiments  : The  nitric  acid  will  not 
take  up  the  sulphate  of  lime,  but  a few  drops  of  it  dissolved  the  oxa- 
late. The  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  will  not  dissolve  the  oxalate, 
unless  in  very  large  quantity,  while  two  or  three  drops  xvill  take  up 
the  carbonate,  phosphate,  tartrate,  or  citrate. 

(e)  Decolorize  as  before,  and  add  sulphate  of  copper.  It  precipi- 
tates oxalic  acid  bluish-white,  and  the  oxalates  pale-blue.  The  only 
objection  to  this  is,  that  it  precipitates  the  carbonates,  and  throws 
down  the  phosphoric  acid,  whether  free  or  combined.  The  muriatic 
acid  must  be  here  again  used  as  above. 

( f)  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a heavy  white  precipitate  with  oxalic 
acid,  and  still  better  with  the  oxalates  ; and  this  precipitate,  when 
dried  and  heated  over  a candle,  becomes  brown  on  the  edge ; then, 
of  a sudden,  fulminates  faintly,  and  is  all  dispersed  in  white  fumes. 
This  & deemed  a very  delicate  test,  as,  from  a quarter  of  a grain  dis- 
solved in  4000  parts  of  water,  the  experiments  procured  enough  of 
the  powder  to  show  its  fulmination  twice. 

These  tests  are  very  little  influenced  by  the  presence  of  such  animal 
matter  as  may  exist  in  the  suspected  fluid,  after  boiling  and  filtration. 
The  chief  animal  principle  then  present  is  gelatine,  and  neither  the 
hydrochlorate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  precipi- 
tate it  alone.  They  therefore,  and  especially  the  two  first,  will  not  be 
affected  by  its  presence  ; but  when  it  is  present  in  very  large  propor- 
tion, it  suspends  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  magnesia  or  chalk  has  been  used  as  an  antidote,  boil  the  powder 
in  pure  water,  and  then  subject  the  filtered  liquor  to  the  three  tests 
already  described.  + 

Antidotes.  Death  is  generally  so  sudden  in  these  cases,  that  but 
little  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Thomson  recommends  a mixture  of  chalk  and  water  to  be  given 
as  soon  as  possible.  Oxalate  of  lime  will  thus  be  formed  in  the  sto- 
mach. J Magnesia  may  also  be  advisable.  The  alkalies  should  not 
be  given,  as  Christison  and  Coindet  found  death  to  follow  in  animals 


* Quarterly  Journal  Foreign  Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  5,  p.  152. 

+ Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  19,  p.  198-199. 

X London  Med.  Rep.  vol.  3,  p 388.  A case,  in  which  this  evidently  proved 
serviceable,  is  related  in  the  same  work,  vol.  12,  p.  18. 
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from  the  exhibition  of  the  oxalates  of  potash  and  ammonia,  in  a few 
minutes. 

Should  the  patient  be  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  from  the  immediate 
effects,  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ  stimulants,  as  brandy,  friction, 
and  hot  fomentations. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  in  large  quan- 
tities, would  actin  a similar  manner  on  the  human  svstern. 

2.  NARCOTIC  POISONS. 

Narcotic  poisons  are  defined  by  Orfila  to  be  those  which  produce 
stupor,  drowsiness,  paralysis,  or  apoplexy  and  convulsions. 

OPIUM. 

This  substance  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Papaver  somniferum,  • 
or  common  white  poppy,  obtained  by  incision  into  the  capsules,  when 
they  have  arrived  at  a certain  state  of  maturity.  Its  appearance  and 
character  are  well  known,  and  I shall  hence  not  enlarge  upon  them 
at  this  time.  It  has  also  been  ascertained,  within  a few  years,  that  It 
is  a very  compound  substance,  consisting,  according  to  the  latest 
examinations  of  chemists,  of  the  following  constituents  : resin,  gum, 
bitter  extractive,  sulphate  of  lime,  gluten,  and  three  new  bodies,  nar- 
cbtine,  morphia,  and  mcconic  acid.  Of  these  1 shall  give  some  account 
in  the  note,  but  in  my  present  remarks  shall  confine  myself  princi- 
pally to  a consideration  of  the  poison  in  its  compound  state.* 


* Derosne  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  modern  ehemists  who  analyzed  opium 
with  success.  He, found  in  it,  in  1803,  a crystallizable  substance,  which  was  styled,  \ 
after  him,  the  salt  of  Derosne.  In  1817,  the  discoveries  of  Sertuerner,  of  Eimbeck,  * 
in  Hanover,  were  published.  lie  announced  a new  alkaline  body,  morphia , and  a 
new  vegetable  acid,  the  meconic.  Morphia  was  obtained  by  him,  by  digesting  opium 
with  distilled  water  for  a considerable  time,  and  then  adding  ammonia  in  excess.  A 
precipitate  was  caused,  which  formed  into  crystals,  and  these  crystals  were  impure  ( 
morphia.  As  to  its  action  on  the  human  system,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when 
uncombined  it  had  little  effect,  on  account  of  its  insolubility ; but  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  half  a grain  produced  a general  redness  over  the  body.  Three  half  grains,'  , 
taken  within  an  hour,  caused  a sense  of  weakness,  faintness,  and  a general  stiffness. 
Meconic  acid  is  also  obtained  from  the  liquor  precipitated  by  the  ammonia.  This  - 
he  found  did  not  produce  any  sensible  eflects,  as  he  took  five  grains  without  any  \ 
inconvenience. 

Robiquet  shortly  after  published  a new  process  for  obtaining  morphia,  viz.  boiling  r 
the  opium  with  magnesia.  This  leaves  a precipitate,  which  is  boiled  with  alcohol,  £■ 
and  the  latter  menstruum  dissolves  the  morphia.  Orfila  and  Magendie  now  examined- 
this  substance  and  its  compounds.  Twelve  grains  of  morphia,  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  of  dogs,  produced  no  sensible  effect,  while  the  same  quantity  of  the  watery 
extract  of  opium  caused  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  sometimes  even  death. 
This  inertness  is  owing  to  its  insolubility,  but  when  dissolved  in  vinegar,  or  in  oil  of 
olives,  it  acts  as  a powerful  and  ready  poison. 

A new  experimenter  afterwards  presented  the  result  of  his  investigations,  viz.  M._ 
Robiquet.  As  the  investigations  of  Magendie  had  shown  that  the  salt  of  Derosne 
(or  narcotine,  afc  Robiquet  styled  it)  produced  a stupor  differing  from  real  sleep,  and 
acted  as  a poison  ou  dogs,  in  small  doses,  he  conceived  that  he  might  render  opium 
a more  soothing  medicine,  by  depriving  it  of  this  irritating  principle.  And  ac«ord- 
ingly.  after  maceratiug  the  opium  in  water,  he  evaporated  it  to  a thick  syrup,  and 
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Symptoms.  When  opium  or  laudanum  is  taken  in  large  quantities, 
the  following  symptoms  are  usually  observed  within  a short  time  : 
insensibility  arid  immobility,  respiration,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  a 
small  and  feeble  pulse,  which  sometimes  becomes  full  and  slow.  As 
the  effects  increase,  the  lethargic  state  becomes  more  profound,,  de- 
glutition is  suspended,  the  breathing  is  occasionally  sterterous,  the 
pupils  are  insensible  to  the  application  of  light,  the  countenance  is 
pale  and  cadaverous,  and  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  are  in 
a state  of  relaxation.  Vomiting  sometimes  supervenes,  and  there  is 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  returning  animation  ; but  the  comatose  state 
soon  returns,  and  death,  which  is' often  preceded  by  convulsions, 
rapidly  follows. 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  unable  to  contract  on  its  contents,  and 
attempts  to  empty  it  prove  useless.*  While  again,  in  cases  of  re- 
covery, such  a weakness  will  be  left  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  paralysis,  that  it  cannot  retain  its  contents.! 

Two  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  vomiting  was  the  sole  effect, 
induced  from  taking  large  quantities  of  opium.  In  one  case,  an  ounce 
of  laudanum  was  swallowed  at  midnight  ; the  individual  went  to 
sleep,  and  shortly  after  rising  began  to  vomit,  and  continued  doing  so 
during  the  day.  The  next  day  he  was  well.  In  the  other,  three 
ounces  produced,  after  a few  hours,  a similar  result.! 

On  its  effects,  when  taken  as  a substitute  for  spirituous  liquors,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dilate.  The  Turks,  as  is  well  known,  are 
of  all  nations  the  most  generally  attached  to  its  use,  and  the  following 
description  of  the  Teriakis,  or  opium-eaters,  of  Constantinople,  fully 
explains  the  consequences.  “ Pale,  emaciated,  and  ricketty,  sunk 
into  a profound  stupor,  or  agitated  by  the  grimaces  of  delirium,  their 


then  treated  it  with  ether.  This  etherous  tincture  is  submitted  to  distillation  as  long 
as  crystals  of  narcotine  are  obtained.  When  the  ether  has  no  longer  any  action  on 
the  extract,  he  evaporates  the  solution,  and  the  opium  is  prepared. 

As  these  experiments  were  in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of  Orfila,  the  latter  un- 
dertook several  new  experiments,  in  order  to  settle  the  question,  and  he  has  satisfied 
himself  of  the  following  results  : — 1.  That  opium  owes  its  venomous  qualities  to  the 
morphia,  as  well  as  to  the  salt  of  Derosne  which  it  contains.  2.  That  these  two 
compounds  act  very  differently  on  the  human  economy.  3.  That  the  known  action 
of  opium  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  these  two  compounds.  4.  That  the 
toxic  quality  of  opium  must  be  attributed  principally  to  the  morphia,  since  the  ex- 
tract, deprived  of  the  salt  of  Derosne,  kills  the  animals  in  the.  same  space  of  time  as 
the  common  extract.  ; 

For  further  information  on  this  interesting  subject,  I must  refer  to  the  following 
works,  from  which  the  above  abstract  is  collected  : — London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  8, 
p.  433;  vol.  9,  p.  332.  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  18,  p.  151 . Brande’s 
Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  311.  Chapman’s  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  187  ; vol.  5,  p.  45.  Annals, 
vol.  12,  p.  55 ; vol.  13,  p.  153.  Quart.  Jour.  For.  Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  3,  p.  250 
to  254. 

* See  case  by  Mr.  Cornish,’  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  31,  p.  193 ; 
afid  also  a case.  Ibid.  vol.  28,  p.  80. 

+ An  instance  of  this  kind,  by  Mr.  Murley,  is  quoted  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory, 
fiom  the  London  Med.  Review  for  October,  1811. 

t London  Med.  Rep.  vol.  9,  p.  525  ; vol.  10,  p.  175. 
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persons  are,  after  the  first  view,  easily  to  be  recognized,  and  make  an 
impression  too  deep  to  be  speedily  erased.  The  increasing  attach- 
ments for  wine  has  diminished  the  consumption  of  opium,  but  there 
are  still  Teriakis  who  will  swallow,  in  a glass  of  water,  three  or  four 
lozenges,  amounting  to  one  hundred  grains. ”* * * § 

There  is,  however,  one  point  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
deserves  serious  notice.  I allude  to  the  practise  so  much  in  vogue, 
of  administering  paregoric,  laudanum,  Godfrey’s  cordial,  and  other 
preparations  of  opium,  to  infants  of  a tender  age.  The  consequences 
are,  costiveness — a pallid  countenance — tremulous,  and  often  con- 
vulsive motions — emaciation — stupor  or  fretfulness.  The  stomach 
becomes  disordered,  vomiting  occasionally  supervenes  ; the  stools  are 
dark-coloured  and  foetid,  and  a perfect  state  of  atrophy  is  present 
before  death  closes  the  scene.  These  are  the  effects  of  a continuance 
of  this  most  pernicious  treatment,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  prevails 
very  extensively.  Dr.  Clarke,  at  Nottingham,  in  England,  stated 
some  years  since,  that  in  that  town  alone,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  opium,  and  above  six  hundred  pints  of  Godfrey’s  cordial, 
were  annually  retailed  to  the  poorer  class. f 

Appearances  on  dissection.  Although  the  cases  are  numerous  of 
death  by  this  poison,  yet  the  examinations  of  the  body  have  been  few 
and  imperfect.  If  taken  in  large  quantity,  some  portion  of  it  will 
generally  be  found  in  the  stomach  or  intestines. X But  the  condition 
of  these  organs  is  usually  not  much  varied  from  thediealthy  state. 

In  a case  already  mentioned,  the  body  was  covered  with  red-brown 
patches  on  the  arms,  shoulders,  and  nucha,  the  day  after  death ; the 
face  was  pale,  and  the  mouth  filled  with  froth.  There  was  a general 
congestion  of  black  blood  in  the  brain  ; the  dura  mater  was  injected, 
and  even  the  capillaries  gave  out,  on  incision,  minute  drops  of  black 
blood.  The  heart  was  filled  with  the  same,  as^were  the  lungs,  and 
the  bronchiae  were  reddish.  The  stomach  was  swollen,  and  had  red- 
brown  patches  at  its  fundus.  The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  was 
minutely  injected — being  the  effect  of  congestion,  and  not  of  inflam- 
mation. The  liver  and  spleen  were  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  bladder 
and  kidnies  sound. § 

In  Mr.  Stanley’s  case,  related  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London 
College  of  Physipians,  water  was  found  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
pia  matter,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  cerebrum  ; but  in  other 


* Ilobhouse’s  Albania,  vol.  2,  p.  944  , London  edition.  See  also  Philosophical 
Transactions,  vo<.  19,  p.  288. 

t Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  271 ; and  vol.  12,  p.  423. 

X I say  generally  ; but  there  are  several  cases  mentioned,  where  none  could  be 
discovered  after  daath,  as  in  the  case  of  a soldier,  who  took  two  drachms  of  opium, 
and  died  in  six  hours  and  a half. — London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  14,  p.  426.  See 
also  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  19,  p.  196,  case  related  by  Dr. 
Christison;  and  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  31,  p.  193.  case  by  Mr.  Coraish. 

§ London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  14,  p.  426.  In  a case  quoted  by  Orfila,  front 
Lassus,  the  stomach  is  also  said  to  have  been  inflamed.  These,  however,  I believe, 
are  rare  sases. 
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respects  the  brain  had  no  unuspal  appearance.  The  stomach  was 
contracted  and  tilled  with  a fluid,  not  resembling  laudanum  either  in 
colour  or  smell.  There  was  no  inflammation  present.* 

In  Mr.  Cornish's  case  coagulable  lymph  was  effused  between  the 
dura  mater,  the  arachnoid  coat,  and  the  pia  mater,  and  there  was 
rather  more  fluid  than  is  usual  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  stomach 
was  natural,  and  the  bladder  contained  about  a pint  of  urine-t 

Effect  on  animals.  Crude  opium,  or  its  watery  extract,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  of  dogs,  caused,  within  a few  hours,  a weak- 
ness and  paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities,  and  convulsions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  face.  The  pupils  of  the  eye  were  not,  how- 
ever, more  dilated  than  natural,  and  there  was  no  moaning,  but 
an  extreme  dejection.  The  paralysis  and  convulsions  increased  until 
death  supervened.  Similar  effects  were  produced  when  the  oesophagus 
was  tied,  except  that  death  ensued  earlier  from  large  doses. 

When  the  watery  extract  was  inserted  into  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  thigh  of  a dog,  paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities,  convulsions 
and  accelerated  circulation,  with  trembling  of  the  head  and  twitches 
of  the  lower  jaw  occurred,  and  death  followed  in  a much  shorter  time 
than  in  the  previous  series  of  experiments.  The  injection  of  the  extract 
into  the  anus,  produced  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  poison,  but  the 
animals  recovered. 

Dissections  generally  presented  the  digestive  canal  in  a sound  state. 
The  lungs  however  were  usually  livid  and  distended  with  blood,  and 
the  blood  in  the  ventricles  was  often  black  and  coagulated. % 

Treatment.  On  this  point,  I must  necessarily  be  brief,  but  a few 
remarks  on  it  can  hardly  ever  be  misplaced  in  a work  of  this  nature. 

The  experiments  of  Orfila  have  demonstrated,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  vinegar  of  other  vegetable  acids,  previous  to  the  evacuation  of 
the  poison  by  vorrflting,  will  accelerate  and  aggravate  the  action  of 
the  opium;  but  that  when  the  opium  has  previously  been  expelled, 
water  acidulated  with  vinegar,  or  any  other  vegetable  acid,  will  tend 
to  diminish  and  correct  the  effects.  Coffee,  when  prepared  in  the 
form  of  strong  decoction  or  infusion,  rapidly  lessens  the  symptoms, 
but  cannot  be  considered  as  an  antidote.  The  results  of  his  experi- 
ments led  him  to  give  the  following  directions  for  the  treatment  of  a 
person  poisoned  by  opium.  Induce  vomiting,  if  possible,  with  sul- 
phate of  copper,  tartar  emetic,  or  sulphate’ of  zinc.  And  the  admi- 


* Vol.  6,  p.  414. 

t London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  81,  p.  193.  The  same  state  of  the  blad- 
der was  seen  in  another  case.  Ibid.  vol.  28,  p.  80. 

$ Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  110  to  116.  The  experiments  of  Fontana,  made  some  forty 
years  since,  led  him  to  the  result,  that  the  watery  solution  would  kill  animals  by 
injecting  it  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  into  the  anus;  but  when  the  opium  was  dissolved 
in  alkohol,  its  effects  were  much  quicker  and  more  violent.  He  hence  drew  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  difference  was  the  effect  of  the  alkohol;  but  such  an  opinion  is 
evidently  untenable,  while  the  diversity  of  results  is  readily  explained  by  the  late  dis- 
coveries concerning  opium. — See  an  account  of  Fontana’s  experiments  in  the  Med- 
Commentaries,  vol.  12,  p.  11 3. 
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nistration  of  watery  liquors,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  vomiting, 
should  be  forbidden,  as  they  dissolve  the  opium  and  promote  its 
absorption.  Bleed  the  patient  immediately  after  the  rejection  of  the 
poisou,  and  repeat  this  it  necessary.  Afterwards,  administer  alter- 
nately water  acidulated  with  any  vegetable  acid,  and  a strong  infu- 
sion of  coffee  warmed.  And  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  exhibit  an  enema, 
and  let  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  patient  be  well  rubbed  Purgative  : 
clysters  should  be  continued,  if  it  be  suspected  that  any  of  the  opium 
still  remains  in  the  large  intestines.* * * §  j 

These  directions  comprise,  I apprehend,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  practice  now  adopted  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium,  and  nume- 
rous instances  are  on  record,  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  . 
strengthen  them.  Another  circumstance,  which  increases  their  value,  is  • 
the  fact  that  they  are  principally  deduced  from  experiments  on  animals. f . 

The  affusion  of  cold  water  on  the  head  and  over  the  body,!  must 
also  doubtless  prove  a valuable  assistant. § 

Hyoscyavius  niger. ||  (Black  henbane.)  Naturalized  in  the  northern  • [ 
states  and  in  Canada.  Several  cases  are  on  record  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  this  plant.  Wepfer  mentions  that  several  monks  made  a 
repast  on  the  roots  of  wild  endive,  among  which  were  mixed  by  mis- 
take two  roots  of  henbane.  In  a few  hours,  some  experienced  vertigo; 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  172  to  193. 

t A reference  to  a few  cases  may  be  useful  to  the  examiner;  and  of  these,  that 
related  by  Dr.  Marcet,  (Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  1,  p.  77,)  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive.  The  patient  had  swallowed  six  ounces  of  laudanum.  Six  hours 
after,  when  dissolution  was  apparently  near,  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  given,  and 
induced  vomiting.  He  was  kept  incessantly  on  his  legs,  and  internal  stimulants  were 
freely  administered.  Blisters  and  sinapisms  were  also  applied  to  the  feet.  By  per- 
sisting in  this  course,  and  aiding  it  by  other  judicious  treatment,  for  which  I refer  to 
the  case,  the  patient  recovered. — See  also  cases  of  recovery  in  Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  305,  by  Mr  M'Kechnie.  Ibid.  vol.  14,  p.  603,  by  Dr. 
Kinnis.  Ibid.  vol.  17,  p.  226,  by  Mr.  Richardson.  Venesection  was  used  in  this 
instance  with  great  success.  Ibid.  vol.  18,  p.  49,  two  cases  by  Dr.  Howison.  Ibid, 
vol.  18,  p.  343,  by  Dr.  Kennedy.  Ibid.  vol.  19,  p.  247,  by  Mr  Ross.  Here  also 
venesection,  after  the  administration  of  emetics,  proved  successful  in  removing  the 
comatose  symptoms.  New-York  Med.  Repository,  vol.  5,  p.  124,  by  Dr.  Rush, 
recommending  venesection,  and  stating  four  cases  in  which  it  was  successfully  used. 
This  was  in  1801.  Ibid.  vol.  16,  p.  10,  by  Dr.  Aherly.  A curious  fact  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  A.  A lunatic  stole  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  which  was  super-satu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  swallowed  it.  It  produced  no  bad  effects. — I 
may  add  in  this  place,  that  I have  known  most  happy  results  from  a repetition  of 
strong  enemas  of  assafcetida,  particularly  during  the  latter  comatose  stage. 

t Successful  cases,  in  which  this  was  a leading  remedy,  are  related  by  Mr.  Wray 
and  Dr.  Copland,  in  the  London  Med.  Repository. — See  Journal  Foreign  Science, 
vol.  3,  p.  62  and  65. 

§ The  mode  proposed  by  Mr.  Jukes,  (of  extracting  the  poison  by  a syringe  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,)  also  deserves  attention  in  extreme  cases.  He  used  it 
successfully  on  himself.— -See  New-England  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  181. 

j|  Meissuer  and  Brandes  have  discovered  an  alkaline  body  in  this  plant,  which 
they  term  hyoscyama,  and  in  which  they  conceive  the  poisonous  properties  to  be 
concentrated.  The  vapour  of  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  the  most  minnte 
fragments  placed  on  the  tongue  prove  very  deleterious. — Tijloch,  vol  57,  p.  308. 
Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  II,  p.  205. 
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others  a burning  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  throat.  Severe  pains  were  » 
, also  felt  in  the  iliac  region,  and  in  all  the  joints.  The  intellectual 
faculties  and  organs  of  vision  were  perverted,  and  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  actions  that  were  mad  and  ridiculous.  They,  however, 
recovered.  In  other  cases,  a haggard  countenance,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  difficult  breathings,  small  and  intermittent  pulse,  loss  of 
speech,  trismus,  and  temporary  loss  of  intellect,  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal symptoms,  while  the  extremities  have  been  observed  cold  and 
nearly  paralyzed.  A clyster,  prepared  of  a decoction  of  henbane, 
caused  a numbness  and.  loss  of  motion  of  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
imities,  propensity  to  sleep,  and  difficulty  of  hearing.* 

Dr.  Patouillat,  ofToucy  in  France,  saw  nine  persons  poisoned  with 
this  root.  Some  were  speechless  and  convulsed  ; others  occasionally 
howled.  In  all,  there  was  a protrusion  of  the  eyes,  contortion  of  the 
mouth,  and  delirium.  Emetics  relieved  them,  but  their  sight  was  for 
some  days  affected,  and  all  objects  appeared  red  like  scarlet,  f 

The  vapours  of  this  plant  and  of  belladonna  are  said  to  have  been 
lately  used  by  Hufeland  in  nervous  affections.  When  exposed  to 
this,  even  although  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  fumes  from 
reaching  the  face,  profuse  perspiration  ensued,  with  a sense  of  fulness 
in  the  head,  and  sometimes  tremors,  difficult  respiration,  and  vertigo. J 
On  animals,  the  juice  and  decoction  of  the  root  produced  lethargic 
effects,  but  very  seldom  any  giddiness  or  convulsions.  When  applied 
to  the  cellular  texture,  death  ensued  sooner,  and  vomiting  occurred 
in  one  case/but  generally  the  comatose  symptoms  were  all  that  were 
observed.  No  inflammation  was  noticed  in  the  stomach ; the  lungs 
were  occasionally  livid,  and  black  blood  was  observed  in  the  heart. 

Hyoscyamus  albus.  (White  henbane.)  The  following  case  is  an 
example  of  its  effects.  In  April,  1792,  a large  quantity  was  carried 
by  mistake  on  board  the  French  corvette  La  Sardine,  which  the  sailors 
had  gathered  in  one  of  the  isles  of  Sapienzi  in  the  Morea,  where  the 
vessel  then  was.  A part  of  it  was  put  into  the  ship’s  copper,  and  the 
remainder  into  those  of  some  of  the  subaltern  officers.  At  four 
o’clock  they  all  dined.  In  a short  time,  vertigo,  vomiting,  convul- 
sions, gripes  and  purging,  were  generally  experienced ; and  when 
Dr.  Picard,  the  surgeon,  came  on  board,  he  observed  the  gunner 
making  a thousand  grimaces  and  contortions.  By  keeping  up  the 
evacuations,  most  of  them  recovered ; but  those  in  whom  there  were 
none,  remained  for  some  time  in  a sickly  condition. § 

The  Hyoscyamus  aureus,  physaloides,  and  scopolia,  are  also  deemed 
poisonous. 

prussic  acid.  (. Hydrocyanic  Acid.) 

This  substance,  in  its  concentrated  state,  is  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic of  poisons,  and  its  virulence  varies  with  its  strength. 


* Orflla,  vol.  2,  p.  135  to  139.  Fodor6,  vol.  4,  p.  25. 

+ Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  40,  p.  446.  See  also  additional  cases  by  Dr.  Stedman, 
in  Ibid.  vol.  47,  p.  194;  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Ibid.  vol.  38,  p.  90. 

J Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  1,  p.  296.  § Foderd,  vol.  4,  p.  23. 
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The  following  ease  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Ilufeland,  as  an 
example  of  its  effects.  A man  about  to  be  taken  up  as  a thief,  swal- 
lowed an  ounce  at  2 P.  M.  He  staggered  a few  steps,  and  fell’.  The  i 
pulse  could  not  be  felt,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  breathing.  In  a 
few  minutes,  a single  and  violent  expiration  took  place.  The  extre-  i 
mities  were  cold  ; the  eyes  half  open  and  shining,  but  without  any  . 
irritability.  At  night  he  was  stiff.  The  blood  on  dissection  had  the 
smell  of  bitter  almonds.  The  pia  mater  and  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
filled  with  blood.  The  stomach  wTas  highly  inflamed,  and  presented 
gangrenous  spots  of  the  size  of  a sixpence.  The  villous  coat  sepa-  - 
rated  on  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  nails.  The  intestines  were 
healthy — the  liver  natural,  but  filled  with  black  Hood.  All  the  blood 
was  collected  in  the  veins,  while  the  arteries  were  empty,  and  it  was  • 
generally  of  a black-blue  colour,  fluid,  yet  thick  like  oil,  and  had  a > 
most  penetrating  smell  of  bitter  almonds.* * * § 

Orfila  also  relates  the  following,  as  communicated  to  him  by  M. 
Fueter.  “ M.  B.  professor  of  chemistry,  left,  from  forgetfulness,  a . 
flask,  containing  alcohol  saturated  with  prussic  acid.  The  servant- 
girl,  seduced  by  the  agreeable  smell  of  the  liquor,  swallowed  a small 
glass  of  it.  At  the  expiration  of  two  minutes,  she  fell  dead,  as  if  she 
had  been  struck  with  apoplexy.  The  body  was  not  opened. ”+ 

The  inspiration  of  this  substance, .when  diffused  in  the  state  of  gas 
through  his  laboratory,  caused  in  Dr.  Ittner,  oppression  and  painful 
respiration,  giddiness,  vertigo,  and  burning  hea  tf 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  enlarge  on  its  use  in  thedicine, 
but  I will  only  observe  that  no  caution  can  be  too  great  in  adminis- 
tering this  highly-powerful  agent. § 

Effects  on  animals.  Two  drops  of  the  acid  prepared  according  to 
the  process  of  Scheele,  and  which  consequently  contained  consider- 
able water,  caused  a bitch  to  stagger,  fall,  and  vomit.  Eigfct  drops 
induced  weakness,  plaintive  cries,  purging,  falling  down,  tetanic  stiff- 
ness, dilatation  of  the  pupils,  paralysis,  insensibility,  and  at  length 
sleep.  “ In  fifteen  minutes  the  animal  rose  up,  passed  some  urine, 
experienced  an  opisthotonos,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  recovered." 
Thirty  or  forty  drops  destroy  dogs  and  cats  in  six,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
minutes  after  taking  them,  and  the  blood  is  all  found  in  the  veins,  the 
arteries  being  empty,  while  the  muscles  are  pale.  Convulsions  gene- 
rally attend  the  administration  of  this  poison. 

Animals  of  various  classes  equally  sink  under  its  effects — a carp 
who  was  made  to  swallow  twenty-four  drops — snails,  helices,  leeches, 
crabs,  lobsters,  bees,  ants,  and  grasshoppers.  A cow,  according  to 


* London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  4,  p.  506.  t Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  147. 

t American  Med.  Rec.  vol.  2,  p.  530.  See  also  the  effects  produced  on  Prof. 

Silliman,  from  breaking  a bottle  in  his  laboratory. — Silliman’s  Jour.  vol.  2,  p.  93. 

§ The  following  articles  deserve  perusal  on  this  point — on  the  Deleterious  Effects  of 
the  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  by  Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia. — Amer.  Med.  Rec.  vol.  4, 
p.  456.  Review  of  Granville's  Treatise  on  Prussic  Acid.  Ibid.  vol.  4,  p.  562. 
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ilEmmert,  died  with  all  the  phenomena  of  opisthotonos,  a few  seconds 
ij after  injecting  half  a drachm  into  the  trachea.* * * § 

M.  Robert  exposed  animals  to  the  aperture  of  a matrass,  in  which 
:i  prussic  acid  had  been  distilled,  and  the  air  of  which  consequently 
>3  was  a mixture  of  the  atmospheric  fluid  with  the  vapour  of  this  acid. 

: Birds,  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs,  all  died  in  a short  space  of  time — from 
an  instant  to  six  minutes.  The  liquid  acid  in  its  pure  state,  and  also 
a dissolved  in  alcohol,  was  equally,  but  not  so  promptly  destructive, 
j He  examined  a dog  destroyed  by  it.  The  brain  was  healthy,  but 

i exhaled  the  odour  of  prussic  acid.  . The  tongue  was  soft,  bluish,  and 
hung  out  of  the  mouth.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  was 
injected.  The  lungs  were  of  a bright-red  hue}  and  the  heart  was  filled 
with  very  dirty  deep-red  blood.  The  veins  contained  thick  and  dark- 
coloured  blood.  The  lungs  and  heart,  and  their  contents,  exhaled 
il  the  odour  of  prussic  acid.f 

These  details  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  poison, 
fj  and  I will  content  myself  with  referring  the  examiner  to  some  other 
jj  sources  of  information  on  this  point.! 

Tests.  Dr.  Granville,  in  his  treatise  on  the  prussic  acid,  recom- 
mends the  following:  collect  the  blood  contained  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart,  a portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  su- 
perior intestines,  together  with  any  certain  quantity  of  any  fluid  that 
may  be  present  within  the  cavity  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen. 
Having  agitated  this  mixture  for  some  time  in  distilled  water  and  fil- 
tered it,  proceed  to  the  following  experiments,  (a)  To  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  liquid,  add  a few  drops  of  a solution  of  caustic  potash  in 
alcohol.  ( b ) To  this,  add  a few  drops  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  if 
prussic  acid  be  present,  a cloudy  and  reddish  precipitate,  of  the  colour 
of  burnt  terra-siena  will  fall  down,  (c)  Now  introduce  some  sulphu- 
ric acid,  when  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  will  instantly  change  to 
: that  of  a bluish-green,  which,  by  a permanent  contact  with  the  atmos- 
c pheric  air,  becomes,  gradually  of  a beautiful  blue.  Or,  (a)  treat  the 
r filtered  liquor  with  carbonate  of  potash;  (A)  add  a solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  with  a small  quantity  of  alum.  A precipitate,  as  in  the 
former  method,  will  fall  down,  which,  if  treated  by  (c)  sulphuric  acid 
will  also  become  blue  and  pulverulent.  During  this  last  experiment, 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged.  The  precipitate,  which  is  a true 
Prussian  blue,  may  also  be  decomposed. § 

Antidotes.  Where  a substance  acts  with  such  tremendous  vigour, 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  142  to  146. 

+ See  his  experiments  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Rep.  vol.  3,  p.  243  to  249. 

X Essay  on  Prussic  Acid,  by  Davis  and  Parent.— -Amer.  Med.  Rec.  vol.  2.  p.  573. 
Experiments  by  Dr.  Davie , Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  10,  p.  246.  A few  drops  thrown 
on  the  eye  of  a cat,  caused  death. — Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  12,  p.  23.  It  is  here 
stated  that  Magendie  dipped  a rod  into  the  acid  prepared  according  to  Gay  Lussac’s 
method,  and  brought  it  in  contact  with  the  tongue  of  an  animal.  Death  ensued  be- 
fore the  rod  could  be  withdrawn.  See  also  Gay  Lussac’s  Essay  on  Prussic  Acid,  in 
the  Annals,  vols.  7 and  8;  ancj  Magendie's,  in  Brande's  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  347. 

§ New-England  Journal,  vol.  10,  p.  362. 
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it  is  difficult  to  present  an  antidote,  which  shall  counteract  its  effect* * * § 
And  accordingly  we  know  of  none  that  deserves  the  name.  l)r’ 
Granville  recommends  brandy  and  Water,  with  perhaps  some  liquid 
ammonia— and  the  latter  in  combination  with  diluted  camphorated 
spirit,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  as  the  most  efficacious.* 

Caustic  potash,  when  combined  with  prussic  acid,  previous  to  its 
administration,  destroys  its  poisonous  effects,  and  it  has  hence  been 
suggested  as  an  antidote;  but.  in  the  experiments  where  it  was  used 
it  failed  in  counteracting  the  effects.  + 

Prussic  acid  is  also  the  poisonous  ingredient  in  several  vegetables 
such  as  the 

Prunus  lauro-cerasus.  (Cherry-laurel.) 

Amygdalus  communis.  (Bitter'almonds.) 

Amygdalus  persica.  (The  Peach,  its  kernels,  leaves,  and  flowers.) 

Prunus  Avium.  (Black  cherry,  its  kernels.) 

Prunus  Padus.%  ( Bird  cherry-tree,  its  bark.) 

As  prussic  acid  is  characterized  by  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
bitter  almonds,  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  all  substances  possess^ 
ing  this  odour  contain  prussic  acid ; and  experiments,  so  far  as  they  | 
have  advanced,  somewhat  confirm  this  opinion. 

Prunus  lauro  cerasus.  The  distilled  water  of  this  plant  has  been 
proved  a poison  by  numerous  experimenters. § I shall  very  briefly  ' 
notice  the  results  obtained. 

When  applied  to  wounds  in  animals,  it  induced  vomiting,  convul- 
sions, great  prostration  of  strength,  diminished  sensibility,  and  death. 
Injected  into  the  stomach  and  rectum,  it  excited  a similar  train  of 
symptoms,  except  that,  in  the  latter,  the  convulsions  were  more  vio-  : 
lent,  and  tetanus  of  the  extremities  was  present.  Its  action  was  most 
rapid  and  intense  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein.|| 

Several  cases  are  recorded  of  its  effects  on  the  human  subject. 
One  of  the  earliest  happened  in  Dublin  in  1728.  Martha  Boyce,  ser- 
vant to  a person  who  sold  large  quantities  of  this  water,  gave  to  her 


* New-England  Journal,  vol.  10,  p.  361.  Mr.  John  Murray  also  recommends 
ammonia,  as  he  has  recovered  several  animals  to  whom  large  doses  were  given,  by 
dropping  it  into  their  mouths. — Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  124. 

t Oriila,  vol.  2,  p.  194.  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  13,  p.  208.  ; 
American  Med.  Recorder,  vol.  2,  p.  536  to  540. 

} Schrader,  an  apothecary  at  Berlin,  was  the  individual  who  discovered  that  the 
prussic  acid  is  contained  in  the  aqua  lauro-cerasi  and  the  distilled  water  of  tlte 
flowers  of  the  peach-tree,  as  likewise  in  the  infusion  of  bitier  almonds. — London 
Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  10,  p.  95.  Bergmann,  also  an  apothecary  at  Berlin, 
discovered  in  181 1,  that  the  bark  of  the  prunus  padus  contained  a notable  quantity 
of  it. — Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  5,  p.  28.  See  also  a paper  by  Vauquclin,  on  the 
presence  of  prussic  acid  in  vegetables,  from  the  Annates  de  Chimie.  Repertory  of 
Arts,  2d  series,  vol.  2,  p.  461.  lie  detected  this  substauce  in  the  kernels  of  apricots. 

§ Orfila  enumerates  the  following:  Madden,  Mortimer,  Browne,  Langrish, 
Nicholls,  Stenzelius,  Heberden,  Watson,  Vater,  Rattray,  the  Abbe  liozier,  Duha- 
mel,  and  Fontana. 

||  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  148  to  153.  Also  an  analysis  of  the  experiments  of  Fontana, 
in  the  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  12.  p.  106. 
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mother  a bottle  of  it,  and  by  the  latter  it  was  given  to  Frances  Eaton, 
j Her  sister.  Mrs.  Eaton  was  a shopkeeper,  and  thinking  it  a compli- 
a meat  to  her  customers,  offered  them  some.  Among  others,  one  Mary 
. Whaley  drank  of  it ; went  to  another  shop,  and  in  about  a quarter  of 
I an  hour,  complained  of  a violent  disorder  in  her  stomach.  She  was 
(^carried  home,  and  from  that  time  lost  her  speech,  and  died  in  about 
[ jan  hour,  without  vomiting  or  purging,  or  any  convulsions.  Mrs.  Ann 
/c  Boyce  was  informed  of  this,  and  came  immediately  to  her  sister.  She 
affirmed  that  it  could  not'  have  been  the  cordial  that  caused  death, 
hjand  to  convince  her  of  it,  she  filled  out  three  spoonfuls  and  drank  it. 
Wand  shortly  after,  two  more.  In  a few  minutes  she  died,  without  a 

■ groan  or  convulsions.* 

Foder6  says,  that  when  he  was  attending  his  studies  at  Turin  in 
&;1784,  the  chamber-maid  and  man-servant  of  a noble  family  of  that 

■ town,  stole,  for  the  purpose  of  regaling  themselves,  from  their  master, 
a bottle  of  distilled  laurel-water,  which  they  took  for  an  excellent  cor- 
dial, Fearful  of  being  surprised,  they  hastily  swallowed,  one  after 
the  other,  several  mouthfuls  of  it,  but  they  soon  paid  the  price  of  their 
dishonesty,  for  they  expired  almost  instantly  in  convulsions.  The 
dead  bodies  were  carried  to  the  university  for  examination.  The 
stomach  was  found  highly  inflamed,  but  the  rest  of  the  organs  were 
in  a sound  state.f 

It  has  also  formed  the  subject  of  investigation  in  a very  interesting 
■ criminal  trial,  whether  this  substance  was  the  cause  of  death ; and  as 
i cases  of  criminal  poisoning  by  vegetable  substances  are  very  rare,  I 
shall  present  a full  abstract  of  it.  The  trial  was  that  of  Capt.  Donel- 
lan  for  the  murder  of  Sir  T.  Boughton. 

Sir  Theodosius  Boughton  was  a young  gentleman  of  fortune,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick  in  England,  and  nearly  arrived  at  the  age  of 
tweuty-one.  His  mother,  and  his  brother-in-law  Capt.  Donellan,  and 
his  sister,  (Mrs.  Donellan,)  resided  with  him.  In  the  event  of  his 
dying  before  the  period  of  his  majority,  the  greatest  part  of  hjs  for- 
tune descended  to  his  sister,  and  Capt.  Donellan  would  thus  become 
entitled  to  a life  estate  in  it. 

Sir  Theodosius  was  labouring  under  a slight  venereal  affection,  for 
which  he  was  attended  by  Mr.  Powell,  an  apothecary  at  Rugby.  His 
general  health  is,  however,  stated  to ’nave  been  good.  On  the  29th 
of  August,  1780,  Mr.  Powell  sent  him  a draught  to  be  taken  on  the 
next  morning,  consisting  of  rhubarb  and  jalap,  each  fifteen  grains; 
| spirits  of  lavender,  twenty  drops;  nutmeg-water,  two  drachms;  simple 
I -syrup,  two  drachms,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  simple  water.  The 
°!  bottle  containing  this  draught  was  placed  on  a shelf  in  his  bed-room. 

Sir  Theodosius  returned  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  from  fishing, 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  In  the  morning,  a servant  awoke  him  at 

* Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  37,  p.  §4.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Madden.  His  ex- 
9 penments  on  animals  are  also  contained  in  the  same  article.  Dr.  Mortimer's,  in 
| vol.  37,  p.  163.  Fontana’s,  in  vol.  70,  p.  163. 

■t  Foderfe,  vol.  4,  p.  27. 
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an  early  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  straps  for  a net. 
He  arose,  and  went  into  the  next  room  for  them.  Even  now  he  ap- 
peared in  perfect  health.  About  7 A.  M.  Lady  Boughton  got  up  and 
went  into  his  room,  as  he  had  before  desired  her  to  give  him  the  medi- 
cine. She  enquired  whether  he  had  taken  it,  or  whether  he  chose 
that  she  should  give  it  to  him.  He  desired  her  to  reach  down  the 
draught,  which  was  labelled — “ Purging  draught  for  Sir  T.  B.”  and 
she  poured  it  into  a cup,  for  the  purpose  of  his  taking  it.  fie  had 
not,  however,  swallowed  more  than  half  of  it,  when  he  complained 
that  it  was  so  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  disagreeable  to  the  .smell, 
that  he  did  not  apprehend  he  should  be  able  to  keep  it  on  his  stomach. 
This  remark  induced  Lady  Boughton  to  smell  the  draught.  She 
found  it  very  peculiar  in  this  respect,  and  observed  to  him,  that  it 
smelt  very  strongly  of  bitter  almonds.  He  eat  some  cheese,  in  order  to 
take  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth,  and  afterwards  washed  his  mouth  with 
some  water.  In  about  two  minutes  after  swallowing:  the  draught,  be 
appeared  to  struggle  very  much,  as  if  to  keep  it  down,  and  had  a 
rattling  and  guggling  at  his  stomach.  These  symptoms  continued 
about  ten  minutes,  when  he  seemed  to  Lady  Boughton  to  be  inclined 
to  go  to  sleep,  and  she  left  the  room.  She  returned  again  in  about 
five  minutes,  and  was  surprised  to  find  him  with  his  eyes  fixed  up- 
wards, his  teeth  clenched,  and  froth  running  out  of  his  mouth.  He 
died  in  about  half-an-hour  afterwards,  having  never  spoken  since  he 
took  the  draught. 

Capt.  Donellan  came  into  the  room  when  Sir  Theodosius  was  dying, 
and  inquired  of  Lady  Boughton  where  the  physic-bottle  was.  She 
showed  it  to  him.  He  immediately  took  and  poured  water  into  it, 
shook  it,  and  then  emptied  its  contents  into  the  wash-hand  basin. 
And  he  persisted  in  doing  this  with  another  bottle,  although  Lady 
Boughton  remonstrated,  and  objected  to  his  conduct.  Mr.  Powell 
was  sentYor,  but  arrived  after  the  death  of  Sir  Theodosius. 

It  appeared  also  in  evidence,  that  Capt.  Donellan  had  a still  in  his 
own  room,  and  that  he  had  used  it  for  distilling  roses.  Some  days 
after  the  death  of  Sir  T.  he  brought  this  still  to  one  of  the  servants  to 
be  cleaned,  It  was  full  of  lime,  and  the  lime  was  wet.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appeared,  on  the  cross-examination  of  Lady  Boughton,  that 
Sir  T.  a short  time  before  his  death,  had  bought  a quantity  of  arsenic,  . 
in  order  to  poison  fish,  and  some  of  this  was  afterwards  found  locked 
up  in  his  closet. 

Suspicions  soon  began  to  be  excited  as  to  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
decease,  and  when  these  reached  the  ears  of  Sir  William  Wheeler, 
the  guardian  of  the  young  baronet,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Donellan, 
informing  him  of  the  rumours  that  were  abroad,  and  requesting  him 
to  have  the  body  opened,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  family  and  the  public. 
Donellan,  in  his  answer,  immediately  consented  to  this,  and  sent  for 
some  medical  gentlemen.  He,  however,  did  not  explain  to  them  the 
cause  of  hi*  request;  arid  as  they  were  thus  led  to  suppose  it  merely 
an  ordinary  case,  they  declined  the  performance,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  body  was  already  far  advanced  in  a state  of  putrefac- 
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tion.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  does  it  belong  to  this  statement, 
to  enumerate  the  various  devices  by  which  Captain  Donellan  evidently 
attempted  to  elude  the  wishes  of  Sir  William  Wheeler  respecting  a 
dissection.  On  the  eighth  day  after  death,  the  body  was  buried,  but 
it  was  taken  up  immediately  after  by  the  coroner,  and  opened.  It 
was  found  swoln  and  distended,  the  face  was  black,  the  lips  swoln 
and  retracted,  and  showing  the  gums,  the  teeth  black,  the  tongue 
protruding,  and  the  skin  spotted  in  many  parts  of  the  body.  “ The 
orifices  and  small  arch  of  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines,  bore  the 
appearance  of  inflammation ; the  heart  was  natural,  the  lungs  were 
suffusecl  with  blood,  looking  red  and  spotted  in  many  places,  with 
black  specks ; and  on  the  back  part,  the  blood  had  settled  in  a deep-red 
colour,  almost  approaching  to  purple;  the  diaphragm  was  in  the  same 
state,  and  in  general,  upon  the  depending  surfaces  of  the  body,  the 
blood  was  settled  in  the  like  manner : the  kidneys  appeared  black  as 
tinder,  and  the  liver  much  in  the  same  state.”  There  was  also  some 
blood  extravasated  in  the  thorax. 

Several  physicians  and  surgeons,  (Dr.  Rattray,  Dr.  Ashe,  Dr. 
Parsons,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Wilmer,)  deposed, 
that  they  had  performed  experiments  on  animals  with  laurel -water, 
and  found  the  effects  very  similar  to  the  symptoms  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Theodosius.  Death  succeeded  in  a few  minutes,  after  having  been 
preceded  by  convulsions.  The  appearances  on  dissection  also  agreed. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  Mr.  Powell  prepared  a 
draught  precisely  alike  to  that  which  he  had  sent  to  the  baronet,  with 
the  addition  of  some  laurel-water;  and  Lady  Boughton,  on. being  re- 
quested to  smell  this,  stated  that  it  resembled  the  one  she  had  given 
to  her  son. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  their  cross-examination,  enquired 
of  the  medical  witnesses,  whether  the  presence  of  epilepsy  or  apoplexy 
would  not  account  for  the  symptoms  observed  ? To  this  a negative 
answer  was  given.  Dr.  Parsons  thought  they  resembled  the  latter 
most,  but  he  was  decided  in  attributing  them  to  the  effects  of  the 
medicine.  Sir  Theodosius  was  young,  and  of  a thin  habit,  and  it  was 
hence  very  improbable  that  apoplexy  should  have  caused  his  death. 

They  also  enquired,  whether  the  appearances  observed  on  dissection 
might  not  be  the  effects  of  putrefaction.  It  was  allowed  that  the  ex- 
ternal might,  but  not  the  internal. 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  the  celebrated  John  Hunter  was 
summoned  as  a witness.  As  this  is  probably  the  only  time  when  that 
distinguished  surgeon  appeared  before  a court,  to  testify  on  a case  of 
poisoning,  and  as  his  examination  is  peculiarly  interesting,  I conceive 
that  I shall  do  a service  by  quoting  it  entire. 

Mr.  John  Hunter  sivorn ; examined  by  Mr.  Newnliam. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  by  these 
gentlemen  ? 

A.  I have  been  present  the  whole  time. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  Lady  Boughton’s  evidence? 

A.  I heard  the  whole. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  to  the  symptoms  her  Ladyship  described,  as 
appearing  upon  Sir  Theodosias  Boughton  after  the  medicine  wai 
given  him  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Can  any  certain  inference,  upon  physical  or  chirurgical  princi- 
ples, be  drawn  from  those  symptoms,  or  from  the  appearances  ex- 
ternally or  internally  of  the  body,  to  enable  you,  in  your  judgment,  to 
decide  that  the  death  was  occasioned  by  poison  l 

A.  I was  in  London  then  ; a gentleman  who  is  in  court  waited  on 
me,  with  a.  copy  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Powell  and  Lady  Bough- 
ton,  and  an  account  of  the  dissection,  and  the  physical  gentlemen’s 
opinion  upon  that  dissection. 

Q.  I don’t  wish  to  go  into  that,  I put  my  question  in  a general  way. 

A.  The  whole  appearances  upon  the  dissection  explain  nothing  but 
putrefaction. 

Q.  You  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  dissecting  human  subjects  ? 

I presume  you  have  dissected  more  than  any  man  in  Europe  ? 

A.  I have  dissected  some  thousands  during  these  thirty-three  years.  I • 

Q.  Are  those  appearances  you  have  heard  described  such,  in  y.our  ; 
judgment,  as  are  the  result  of  putrefaction  in  dead  subjects  ? 

A.  Entirely. 

Q.  Are  the  symptoms  that  appeared  after  the  medicine  was  given,  -j 
such  as  necessarily  conclude  that  the  person  had  taken  poison  ? 

A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  If  an  apoplexy  had  come  on,  would  not  the  symptoms  have  j 
been  nearly  or  somewhat  similar  ? 

A.  Very  much  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  or  heard  of  a young  subject  dying  of  an  > 
apoplectic  or  epileptic  fit  ? 

A.  Certainly  ; but,  with  regard  to  the  apoplexy,  not  so  frequent; 
young  subjects  will  perhaps  die  more  frequently  of  epilepsies  than  old 
ones  ; children  are  dying  every  day  from  teething,  which  is  a species'" 
of  epilepsy  arising  from  an  irritation. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  in  your  practice,  know  an  instance  of  laurel-water 
being  given  to  a human  subject? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Is  any  certain  analogy  to  be  drawn  from  the  effects  of  any  given 
species  of  poison  upon  an  animal  of  the  brute  creation,  to  that  it  may  t 
have  upon  a human  subject  ? 

A.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  which  is  not  a very  confined  one, 
because  I have  poisoned  some  thousands  of  animals,  they  are  very 
nearly  the  same  ; opium,  for  instance,  will  poison  a dog  similar  to  a 
man  ; arsenic  will  have  very  near  the  same  effect  upon  a dog  as  it 
would  have,  1 take  for  granted,  upon  a man  ; 1 know  something  of 
the  effects  of  them,  and  I believe  their  operatiqns  will  be  nearly  similar. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  things  which  will  kill  animals  almost  in- 
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■stuntarveously,  that- 'will  have  no  detrimental  or  noxious  effect  upon 
the  human  subject;  spirits,  for  instance,  occur  to  me? 

A.  I apprehend  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  mode  of  experiment ; 
no  man  is  fit  to  make  one  but  those  who  have  made  many,  and  paid 
considerable  attention  to  all  the  circumstances  that  relate  to  experi- 
ments. It  is  a common  experiment,  which  I believe  seldom  fails,  and 
is  in  the  mouth  of  every  body,  that  a little  brandy  will  kill  a cat;  I 
have  made  the  experiment,  and  have  killed  several  cats,  but  it  is  a 
■false  experiment ; in  all  those  cases  where  it  kills  the  cat,  it  kills  the 
cat  by  getting  into  her  lungs,  not  into  her  stomach,  because  if  you 
convey  the  same  quantity  of  brandy,  of  three  limes  as  much,  jnt'o  the 
stomach  in  such  a way  as  the  lungs  shall  not  be  affected,  the  cat  will 
not  die  ; now,  in  those  experiments  that  ate  made  by  foreing  an  animal 
'to  drink,  there  are  two  operations  going  on  ; one  is  a refusing  the 
liquor  by  the  animal,  its  kicking  and  working  with  its  throat  to  refuse 
it ; the  other  is  a forcing  the  liquor  upon  the  animal ; and  there  are 
very  few  operations  of  that  kind  but  some  of  the  liquor  goes  into  the 
lungs.  1 have  known  it  from  experience. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  called  upon  to  dissect  a body,  suspected  to  have 
died  of  poison,  should  you  or  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
pursued  your  search  through  the  guts  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  you  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  receive  information  from  thence  than  any  other  part  of  the  frame  ? 

A.  That  is  the  track  of  the  poison,  and  1 certainly  should  have 
followed  that  track  through. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  the  froth  issuing  from  Sir  Theodosius’  mouth 
a minute  or  two  before  he  died  ; is  that  peculiar  to  a man  dying  of 
poison,  or  is  it  not  very  common  in  many  other  complaints  ? 

A.  I fancy  it  is  a general  effect  of  people  dying  in  what  you  may 
call  health,  in  an  apoplexy  or  epilepsy  ; in  all  sudden  deaths,  where 
a person  was  a moment  before  that  in  perfect  health. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  appearances 
upon  such  subjects  ? 

A.  Hundreds  of  times. 

Q.  Should  you  consider  yourself  bound,  by  such  an  appearance, 
to  impute  the  death  of  the  subject  to  poison  ? 

A.  No,  certainly  not ; I should  rather  suspect  an  apoplexy,  and  I 
wish  in  this  case  the  head  had  been  opened,  to  remove  all  doubts. 

•Q.  If  the  head  had  been  opened,  do  you  apprehend  all  doubts 
would  have  been  removed  ? 

A.  It  would  have  been  still  farther  removed,  because,  although  the 
body  was  putrid  so  that  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a recent 
inflammation,  yet  an  apoplexy  arises  from  an  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  which  would  have  laid  in  a coagulum.  I apprehend, 
although  the  body  was  putrid,  that  would  have  bCfen  much  more 
visible  than  the  effect  any  poison  could  Jhavq  had  upon  the  stomach 
or  intestines.  , 

Q.  Then  in  your  judgment,  upon  the  appearances  the  gentlemen 
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have  described,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  thence  that  Sir 
Theodosius  Boughton  died  of  poison  ? 

A.  Certainly  not;  it  does  not  give  the  least  suspicion. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Howorth. 

Q.  Having  heard  the  account  to-day,  that  Sir  Theodosius  Bough- 
ton,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  had  swallowed  a draught  which  pro-  } 
duced  the  symptoms  described,  I ask  you  whether  any  reasonable 
man  can  entertain  a doubt  that  that  draught,  whatever  it  was,  pro- 
duced those  appearances? 

A.  I don’t  know  well  what  answer  to  make  to  that  question. 

Q.  Having  heard  the  account  given  of  the  health  of  this  young  gen- 
tleman on  the  morning  previous  to  taking  the  draught,  and  the  symp- 
toms that,  were  produced  immediately  upon  taking  the  draught,  1 ask 
your  opinion,  as  a man  of  judgment,  whether  you  don’t  think  that 
draught  was  the  occasion  of  his  death  1 

A.  With  regard  to  his  being  in  health,  that  explains  nothing  ; we  ! 
frequently,  and  indeed  generally,  see  the  healthiest  people  dying  sud- 
denly, therefore  I shall  lay  little  stress  upon  that ; as  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  draught,  I own  they  are  suspicious  ; every  man  is  as 
good  a judge  as  I am. 

Court.  You  are  to  give  your  opinion  upon  the  symptoms  only,  not 
upon  any  other  evidence  given. 

Mr.  Howorth.  Upon  the  symptoms  immediately  produced  after 
the  swallowing  of  that  draught,  I ask  whether,  in  your  judgment  and 
opinion,  that  draught  did  not  occasion  his  death  ? A.  I can  only  say 
that  it  is  a circumstance  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion. 

Court.  That  the  draught  was  the  occasion  of  his  death  ? A.  No  : 
because  the  symptoms  afterwards  were  those  of  a man  dying,  who  was 
before  in  perfect  health  ; a man  dying  of  an  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  the 
symptoms  would  give  one  those  general  ideas. 

Court.  It  is  the  general  idea  you  are  asked  about  now,  from  the 
symptoms  that  appeared  upon  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  immediately 
after  he  took  the  draught,  followed  by  his  death  so  very  soon  after  ; 
•whether  upon  that  part  of  the  case  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  draught  jj 
was  the  occasion  of  his  death  ? 

A.  If  1 knew  the  draught  was  poison,  I should  say,  most  probably,  • 
that  the  symptoms  arose  from  that ; but  when  I don’t  know  that  that 
draught  was  poison,  when  I consider  that  a number  of  other  things 
might  occasion  his  death,  I cannot  answer  positively  to  it. 

Court.  You  recollect  the  circumstance  that  was  mentioned  of  a 
violent  heaving  in  the  stomach  ? A.  All  that  is  the  effect  of  the  vo- 
luntary action  being  lost,  and  nothing  going  on  but  the  involuntary. 

Mr.  Howorth.  Then  you  decline  giving  any  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject ? A.  I don’t  form  any  opinion  to  myself ; I cannot  form  an 
opinion,  becam  e I can  conceive  if  he  had  taken  a draught  of  poison, 
it  arose  from  that ; I can  conceive  it  might  arise  from  other  causes.^ 

Q.  If  you  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  effects  and  operations  of 
distilled  laurel-water,  whether  the  having  swallowed  a draught  of  that 
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would  not  have  produced  the  symptoms  described  ? A.  I should  sup- 
pose it  would;  1 can  only  say  this  of  the  experiments  l have  made  of 
laurel-water  upon  animals,  it  has  not  been  near  so  quick  ; I have  in- 
jected laurel-water  directly  into  the  blood  of  dogs,  and  they  have  not 
died  ; I have  thrown  laurel-water,  with  a precaution,  into  the  stomach, 
and  it  never  produced  so  quick  an  effect  with  me  as  described  by 
those  gentlemen. 

Q.  But  you  admit  that  laurel-water  would  have  produced  symp- 
toms such  as  have  been  described? 

A.  I can  conceive  it  might. 

Mr.  Newvham.  Would  not  an  apoplexy  or  epilepsy,  if  it  had  seized 
Sir  Theodosius  Boughton  at  this  time,  though  he  had  taken  no  physic 
at  all,  have  produced  similar  symptoms  too  ? A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Where  a father  has  died  of  apoplexy,  is  that  not  understood,  in 
some  measure,  to  be  constitutional  ? — A.  There  is  no  disease  what- 
ever that  becomes  constitutional,  but  what  can  be  given  to  a child. 
There  is  no  disease  which  is  acquired,  that  can  be  given  to  a child; 
but  whatever  is  constitutional  in  the  father,  the  father  has  a power  of 
giving  that  to  the  children  ; by  which  means  it  becomes  what  is  called 
hereditary ; there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  hereditary  disease  ; but  there 
is  an  hereditary  disposition  for  a disease. 

Mr.  Howofth.  Do  you  call  apoplexy  constitutional? — A.  We 
see  most  diseases  are  constitutional;  the  small-pox  is  constitutional, 
though  it  requires  an  immediate  cause  to  produce  the  effects.  The 
venereal  disease  is  hereditary.  I conceive  apoplexy  as  much  con- 
stitutional as  any  disease  whatever. 

Q.  Is  apoplexy  likely  to  attack  a thin  young  man  who  had  been  in 
a course  of  taking  cooling  medicines  before?- — A.  Not  so  likely, 
surely,  as  another  man  ; but  I have,  in  my  account  of  dissections,  two 
young  women  dying  of  apoplexies 

Q.  But  in  such  an  habit  of  body,  particularly  attended  with  the 
circumstance  of  having  taken  cooling  medicines,  it  was  very  unlikely 
to  happen  ? — A.  1 do  not  know  the  nature  of  medicines  so  well  as  to 
know  that  it  would  hinder  an  apoplexy  from  taking  effect. 

Court.  Give  me  your  opinion  in  the  best  manner  you  can,  one  way 
or  the  other,  whether,  upon  the  whole  of  the  symptoms  described,  the 
death  proceeded  from  that  medicine,  or  any  other  cause  ?-—  A.  I do 
not  mean  to  equivocate,  but  when  I tell  the  sentiments  of  my  own 
mind,  what  I feel  at  the  time,  I can  give  nothing  decisive. 

The  judge,  (the  Hon.  Francis  Buller^)  in  summing  up  the  evidence, 
after  stating  that  four  medical  witnesses  were  decided  in  attributing 
the  death  to  the  effects  of  laurel-water,  made  the  following  com- 
ments on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hunter:  “ For  tho  prisoner,  you 
have  had  one  gentleman  called,  who  is  likewise  of  the  facility,  and  a 
very  able  man.  I can  hardly  say  what  his  opinion  is,  for  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  formed  any  opinion  at  all  of  the  matter.  He,  at  first, 
said  he  could  not  form  an  opinion  whether  the  death  was  or  was  not 
occasioned  by  the  poison,  because  he  could  conceive  that  it  might  be 
ascribed  to  other  causes.  I wished  very  much  to  have  got  a direct 
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answer  from  Mr.  Hunter,  if  I could,  what,  upon  the  whole,  was  ih* 
result  of  his  attention  and  application  to  the  subject,  and  what  was 
his  present  opinion,  but  he  says  he  can  say  nothing  decisive.  So  that, 
upon  this  point,  if  you  are  to  determine  upon  the  evidence  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  skilled  in  the  faculty  only, 'you  have  the  very  positive 
opinion  of  four  or  five  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  that  the  deceased 
died  of  poison.  On  the  other  side,  you  have  what  I really  cannot 
myself  call  more  than  the  doubt  of  another:  for  it  is  agreed  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  that  the  laurel-water  would  produce  the  symptoms  which  are 
described.  He  says  an  epilepsy  or  apoplexy  would  produce  the  same: 
symptoms;  but  as  to  an  apoplexy,  it  is  not  likely  to  attack  so  young 
and  so  thin  a man  as  Sir  Theodosius  was ; and,  as  to  an  epilepsy,  the 
other  witnesses  tell  you,  they  don’t  think  the  symptoms  which  have 
been  spoken  of,  do  show  that  Sir  Theodosius  had  any  epilepsy  at  the 
time.” 

The  jury  retired  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  brought  in  a verdict  of 
guilty,  and  Capt.  Donellan  was  executed  in  a few  days  thereafter.* 

It  was,  and  still  is,  a prevailing  opinion  with  many,  that  Sir  Theo- 
dosius Boughton  was  not  poisoned,  and  that  Captain  Donellan  was 
innocent.  Dr.  Male  notices  this  case,  as  “ a melancholy  and  striking 
instance  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  popular  prejudice,  and  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  medical  ignorance. ”f  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  “Theory  of 
Presumptive  Proof,”  adduces  it  as  an  instance  where  a man  was  un- 
warrantably condemned  on  circumstantial  evidence.! 

I cannot  agree  with  either  of  these  gentlemen,  although  I will 
readily  allow  that  too  much  dependence  was  placed  on  the  appear- 
ances found  on  dissection.  Putrefaction  was  evidently  too  far  advanced 
to  render  them  a certain  ground  of  testimony. 

As  a medical  man,  it  might  be  enquired  of  Dr.  Male,  whether  the 
symptoms  preceding  this  death  have  not  been  most  strikingly  and 
astonishingly  verified,  as  probably  originating  from  laurel-water,  by  ' 
the  subsequent  investigations  of  chemists  and  physicians.  Mr.  Hunter 
in  his  testimony,  says,  that  he  had  never  known  laurel-water  to  act  so 
rapidly  as  the  other  medical  witnesses  described.  He  had  injected  k 
into  the  veins  and  into  the  stomach  of  animals,  but  it  never  produced 
so  quick  an  effect.  Who,  I would  ask  Dr.  Male,  have  subsequent 
‘experiments  proved  to  be  right  on  this  point?  Mr.  Hunter,  or  the 
•other  witnesses.  Let  the  facts  I have  adduced  in  previous  pages 
answer  this  question. 

Again,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  others,  object  greatly,  that  the  whole  proof 
as  to  its  being  laurel-water  rested  upon  the  comparison  of  the  smell. 
Now  I conceive  this  to  be  a very  satisfactory  circumstance.  The 


* This  abstract  is  taken  from  a folio  pamphlet,  entitled  “The  Trial  of  John 
Donellan  for  the  wilful  Murder  of  Sir  Theodosius  Edward  Allesley  Boughton,  Bart.  . 
at  the  Assize  at  Warwick,  on  Friday,  March  30,  1781,  belore  the  Hon.  Francis 
Builer,  Esq.  one  of  the  Justices  of  his  Majesty’s  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The 
eecor.d  edition.  Taken  in  short-hand  by  Joseph  Gurney.”  London,  1781. 

'T  Male,  p.  86.  t Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  p.  30. 
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medicine  ztdministered  by  Mr.  Powell  did  not  contain  laurel-water 
while  few,  very  few  indeed,  of  the  fluids  in  common  use,  possess*  as 
smell  at  all  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  This  property  is  pecu- 
liar— confined  to  a certain  number  of  vegetable  products,  several  of 
which,  even  at  that  day,  were  known  to  be  deleterious. 

Captain  D.  had  a still  in  his  own  room — there  were  laurels  and  bays; 
in  the  garden,  (see  Amos’  testimony.)  This  is  a sufficient  answer  to 
Mr.  Phillips’  question,  where  did  the  jwisoner  procure  it  ? Certainly, 
if  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Captain  Donellan,  to  use  the 
laurel-water  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning,  we  have  shown  how  he  could 
obtain  it  * 


I have  made  these  few  remarks  on  this  case,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
d asserting  positively  that  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton  was  poisoned,  but 
^ to  state  a few  circumstances,  which  tend  to  shew  that  this  was  not  an 
M instance  of  judicial  murder,  for  such  I apprehend  it  must  be  consi- 
}1  dered'by  the  critics  on  it. 

“ Dr.  Male,”  says  Dr.  Smith,  “ states  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was 
aj  neither  proved  that  the  deceased  ivas  poisoned,,  nor  that  any  poison  had 
| existed.  Equally  dissatisfied,  perhaps  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
>1  professional  testimony  was  given,  the  evidence  of  the  eminent  indivi- 

i dual  upon  whom  he  founds  this  opinion,  has  not  led  me  to  draiu  the 
j same  conclusion.” + 

The  oil  oj  laurel  also  acts  as  a virulent  poison,  and  in  a similar 
|]  manner  to  the  distilled  water.  The  watery  extract,  however,  according 
* to  Orfila,  is  very  feeble,  and  comparatively  innoxious  in  its  operation. 

Amygdalus  communis.  (Bitter  almonds. J These,  when  pounded 

ii  and  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  prove  highly  deleterious,  as  has 
9 been  proved  by  numerous  experimenters.} 

The  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  acts  violently.  One  drop,  applied 
¥ to  the  tongue  of  a cat,  instantly  excited  convulsions,  to  which  loss  of 
» motion  and  insensibility  succeeded — the  respiration  became  hurried, 

| and  death  followed  at  the  end  of  five  minutes.  So  also  when  two 
i drops  were  injected  into  the  rectum.  While  performing  these  expe- 
3 riments,  Mr.  Brodie  touched  his  tongue  with  the  probe  that  had  been 
|t  dipped  into  the  oil.  He  instantly  experienced  an  uneasy  sensation  in 
\>  the  epigastric  region,  and  a weakness  of  the  limbs.  The  application 
' of  the  oil  to  the  cellular  texture  was  equally,  but  not  instantaneously, 
b destructive^ 

Two  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  Montpelier,  of  children  poi- 
i soned  by  the  use  of  bittei  almonds.  In  one,  the  person  had  eaten 


* The  fact  of  Captain  Donellan’s  having  a still,  is  cautiously  omitted  jn  Mr. 
f Phillips* 1  statement  of  the  case.  Nor  is  this  a solitary  instance  of  omission  ^-aud  in 
>•  proof  of  this,  I request  any  gentleman  to  compare  the  abstract  I have  given,  (and 
which  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  the  trial,)  with  that  presented  by  Mr.  Phillips, 
i His  comments  on  the  medical  testimony  are  evidently  founded  on  imperfect  infor- 

i mation  concerning  the  subject  in  dispute. 

t Smith’s  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  171.  J Orlila,  voj.  2,  p.  1,56* 

; § Brodte’s  Experiments  on  Vegetable  Poison*,  from  the  Phil.  Tran*,  in  R clank;  • 

’ Repertory,  vol.  2,  p.  272,  279. 
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them  after  they  had  been  heated  in  a copper  vessel ; and  in  the  other  ' 
the  child  had  been  made  to  drink  the  milk,  as  a remedy  against 
worms.* * * § 

Virey  has  suggested  the  sulphate  of  ifon  as  an  antidote  of  this  sub- 
stance, in  consequence  of  restoring  a cow  by  it,  who  was  nearlv  killed 
by  the  essential  oil.f 

A mygdalus  pcrsica.  The  kernels  of  the  peach  are  very  often  distilled 
for  the  purpose  of  impregnating  can  de  noyau , and  if  too  strongly 
charged  with  the  oil,  it  must  prove  noxious.  The  late  Duke  Charles 
ot  Lorraine  nearly  lost  his  life  by  swallowing  a small  quantity  of  this 
liquor, t and  fatal  cases  are  said  to  have  lately  occurred  in  England 
from  the  same  cause.  § 

Lactuca  virosa.  (Strong-scented  lettuce. ) The  extract  of  this 
plant,  in  large  doses,  produces  effects  similar  to  those  of  opium,  but  a 
longer  period  is  required  to  develope  them.  It  acts  with  more  rapidity  j 
when  applied  to  the  cellular  texture,  or  injected  into  the  veins. 

S olanum  dulcamara.  (Woody  nightshade.)  A native  of  the  1 
United  States.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this,  and  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  (Solanum  nigrum,  villosum,  fuscatum,  &c.)  were  poi- 
sonous, but  the  experiments  of  Dunal  and  Orfila  evidently  prove  that 
they  possess  very  moderate  narcotic 

Taxus  haccata.  (The  yew.)  Gre: 

concerning  the  properties  of  this  plant.  Orfila,  however,  deems  it  a j 
narcotic. 

Dr.  Bercival  relates,  that  the  fresh  leaves  were  administered  to  three  : 
children,  of  five,  four,  and  three  years  of  age,  near  Manchester,  for  < 
worms.  Yawning  and  listlessness  soon  succeeded,  and  the  oldest  vo-‘ ; 
mited  a little,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen;  butthe  others 
expressed  no  sign  of  pain.  They  all  died  within  a few  hours  of  each 
other.1I 

Actcca  spicata.  (Herb  Christopher.  Bane-berries.)  A native  of 


* London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  11,  p.  92. 

t London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  8,  p.  178.  Vogel  and  Robiquet  have  lately 
examined  the  nature  of  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds  with  considerable  minute-  j 
nes*.  When  exposed  to  the  air  for  a few  minutes,  it  becomes  a crystalline  mass,  and 
loses  its  odour.  The  volatile  part  proved  excessively  poisonous,  while  the  crystal- 

livable  matter  was  found  by  Robiquet  to  be  quite  inert. — Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  13,  . 
p.  404,  and  vol.  15,  p.  155.  Vogel’s  analysis  of  bitter  almonds  is  given  in  Annals,  ; 
vol.  11,  p.  216.  t London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  4,  p.  15.  j 

§ An  oil  is  also  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves. — See  Brugnalelli’s  Experiments, 
in  Annals,  vol.  7,  p.  325. 

||  Orlila,  vol.  2,  p.  164.  Desfosses  has,  however,  lately  announced  the  presence 
of  a narcotic  principle  in  the  Solanum  nigrum,  and  which  he  styles  So/anine.  It 
produces  great  somnolency,  the  evacuation  of  much  glairy  and  mucous  matter 
from  the  intestines,  and  sickness  at  the  stomach.— Chapman’s  Journal,  vol.  4, 
p.  216,  and  vol.  5,  p.  96. 

U Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  6,  p.  33.  It  is  also  mentioned,  that  a drove  of  catde  ‘ 
(twelve  in  number)  were  poisoned  in  December,  1814,  in  Montgomeryshire,  (\\  ales,) 
from  eating  the  branches  of  this  tree. — Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  vol.  7,  p.  162. 
Two  cases  of  death  from  its  leaves  and  berries  are  mentioned  by  Metzger,  p.  397.  - 


powers. || 

diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  \ 
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9 the  United  States.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  noxious,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Linnaeus,  Colden,  aud  Le  Monnier.  It  is  poisonous 
to  cattle,  but  sheep  and  goats  eat  it. 

IPhysalis  somnifera,  Azalea  pontica,  and  Peganum  harmela,  are 
deemed  narcotics. 

Ervum  ervilia.  (Lentil.)  Food  into  which  the  seed  of  this  plant, 
enters,  is  said  to  produce  weakness  and  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

The  seeds  of  the  Lathyrus  cicera  have  similar  properties.* 

Paris  quadrifolia.  (Herb  Paris,)  occasions  vomitings  and  spasms. 
The  root  of  paris  polyphylla  is  also  said  to  be  highly  poisonous. f 
I venture  to  add  to  these  the  following: — 

Gelseminum  nitidum  of  Michaux.  (Yellow  jessamine.)  The  flowers, 
root,  &c.  of  this  shrub  are  narcotic,  and  the  effluvia  from  the  former 
are  said  sometimes  to  induce  stupor.  J In  the  newspapers  of  May, 
1823,  it  is  mentioned,  that  a child  of  Mr.  James  Broughton,  of  New 
Carolina,  aged  two  years,  died  in  the  space  of  half-an-hour  after 
eating  the  flowers  of  this  plant.  Blindness  ensued  within  a minute  or 
two  after  swallowing  them. 

The  general  treatment  recommended  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
opium,  is  proper  in  all  cases  which  we  have  not  particularly  noticed. 

3.  NaRCOTICO-ACRID  POISONS. 

This  title  is  evidently  an  incorrect  one,  since  some  of  the  substances 
I belonging  to  the  class  do  not  excite  any  rubefactioo  on  the  texture 
to  which  they  are  applied,  while  the  narcotic  nature  of  others  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  We  adopt  it,  however,  for  reasons  already  assigned. 

Atropa  belladonna . (Deadly  nightshade.)  The  berries  of  this 

plant  are  highly  noxious.  A detachment  of  several  hundred  French 
soldiers,  having  halted  at  a short  distance  from  Pima,  near  Dresden, 
were  allured  by  the  inviting  appearances  of  the  berries  of  the  atropa, 
which  grew  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  accordingly 
eat  freely  of  them,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  were  thus  poi- 
soned, many  of  whom  died  before  professional  assistance  could  be 
rendered,  and  the  rest  were  long  in  recovering.  The  following  were 
i the  symptoms,  as  related  by  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  the  medical 
officer  in  attendance.  Dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupils — 
total  insensibility  of  the  eye  to  the  presence  of  external  objects,  or 
very  confused  and  indistinct  vision — the  conjunctiva  turgid  with 
purple-coloured  blood-^-prominence  of  the  eye,  which,  in  some,  ap- 
peared dull  and  heavy,  in  others,  bright  and  furious — great  dryness 
of  the  lips,  tongue,  palate  and  throat — deglutition  difficult,  in  some 
cases  nearly  impossible — nausea,  not  followed  by  vomiting — sense  of 
weakness,  lypothytnia,  syncope — inability  to  stand  upright — bending 
forward  of  the  trunk  of  the  body — continual  movement  of  the  hands 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  166.  t Edin.  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  380. 

J Elliot’s  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  vol.  1,  p,  312. 
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uiui  fingers  lively  delirium,  uccompanieil  with  a silly  laugh — aphonia 
or  inarticulate  sounds  uttered  with  difficulty— ineffectual  inclination 
to  intestinal  evacuation — very  gradual  return  to  health  and  reason, 
without  any  recollection  of  the  preceding  state.* * * § 

Several  cases  aie  also  recorded  by  Orfila  and  other  authors,  where 
death  followed  from  eating  the  berries,  but  the  almve  is  sufficient  to  ; 
illustrate  the  ordinary  effects.  In  one  instance  where  death  ensued,- 
the  stomach  was  found  ulcerated,  f 

It.  appears  from  a case  related  by  Hay,  that  even  the  external  appli- 
cation of  the  fresh  leaf  to  the  broken  skin,  is  not  unattended  with 
danger.]:  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  from  the  application 

of  this  substance,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  extensively  applied  in 
modern  surgery. 

The  watery  extract  of  belladonna,  when  administered  to  animals, 
produced  vomiting,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  delirium,  and,  in  general, 
the  same  course  of  symptoms  as  in  man.  The  stomach  was  some- 
times ulcerated  or  red,  and  at  other  times  sound.  The  lungs  and 
heart  occasionally  livid. 5 

Datura  stramonium.  (Thorn-apple.  Jamestown  weed.)  Its  native 
country  dpubtfu-l,  but  naturalized  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
(Bigelow.)  This  plant  has  extended  itself  rapidly  over  various  parts, 
of  our  country,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  offensive. ||  There 
are  numerous  cases  on  record  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  leaves 
and  seeds  of  it. 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  201.  New-England  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  92. 

+ Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  201.  Fodere,  vol.  4,  p.  39.  Sage  saw  fourteen  children  who 
had  eaten  of  the  berries.  They  could  not  swallow,  and  the  pupils  were  immoveable. 
They  became  drunk  and  furious,  leaping  and  running.  The  one  who  bad  taken 
most,  suffered  under  spasmodic  twitchings,  and  discharged  blood  by  the  nose  and 
anus,  and  vomited  bloody  and  purulent  matter.  On  recovering  the  power  of  deglu- 
tition, it  was  found  that  the  whole  roof  of  his  mouth,  his  tonsils,  and  part  of  his 
tongue,  were  covered  with  aphtha;.  They  all  survived,  but  on  going  to  school  four 
days  thereafter,  some  saw  red,  others  not  at  all,  and  none  were  able  to  articulate  a 
sound.  Of  this  they  gradually  recovered. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  9, 
p.  380. 

] London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  134. 

§ A vegetable  alkali  has  been  discovered  in  this  plant  by  Brande,  which  he  terms 
Atropia.  The  vapour  of  it  was  so  injurious,  producing  violent  head-ache,  pain  in 
the  back,  giddiness  and  nausea,  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  experiments. 
On  tasting  a small  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  atropia,  violent  head-ache,  shaking  of 
the  limbs,  oppression  and  difficult  circulation  were  induced,  and  Mr.  Brande  found 
eveti  the  vapour  of  the  different  salts  to  produce  giddiness. — Annals  of  Philosophy, 
new  series,  vol.  1 . p.  270.  There  are  also  experiments  of  Vnuquelin  on  that  part 
of  the  juice  of  belladonna  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  quoted  in  the  London  Mod. 
and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  28,  p.  209,  from  the  Aunales  de  Chiinie. 

||  Dr.  Barton  remarks,  that  it  grows  iu  great  abundance  about  Vincennes,  and 
was  introduced  there  about  the  year  1785.  “ The  plant,”  he  adds,  “ is  cut  down 

by  legal  order,  for  the  inhabitants  assert  that  they  were  never  affected  with  remitting 
fevers  until  the  datura  was  introduced  among  them.  The  effluvia  arising  from  the 
leaves,  stem,  and  flowers,  are  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  disease.'- — Bar- 
ton’s Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  145.  This  is  evidently  laying  too  much 
on  the  plant,  btit  its  effluvia  is  certainly  noxious. 
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Dr.  Bartom  states,  that,  in  1765,  when  some  of  the  British  troops, 
under  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  were  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabeth- 
town, (New-'Jersey,)  three  of  the  soldiers  collected  a quantity  of  the 
plant,  (which  they  mistook  for  lamb’s-quarters,  Chenopodium  album,) 
and  dressed  and  ate  it.  One  of  them  became  furious,  and  ran  about 
like  a madman.  The  second  was  seized  with  genuine  tetanus,  and 
died.* * * § 

Dr.  Rush  saw  a child,  between  three  and  four  years  old,  who  had 
swallowed  some  of  the  seeds.  A violent  fever,  delirium,  tremors  in 
the  limbs,  aud  a general  eruption  on  the  skin,  were  present,  accom- 
panied with  considerable  swelling,  itching,  and  inflammation.  Re- 
peated emetics  and  "purgatives,  however,  alleviated  the  disease,  and 
brought  away  some  of  the  seeds.  Dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  blind- 
ness still  remained,  but  were  obviated  by  a continuance  of  the  previ- 
ous remedies,  and  she  recovered  her  health. f 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Moses  Bartram  relates,  that  he  was  called  to  a child  suddenly 
seized  with  idiotgy,  without  fever.  The  pulse  was  natural — tongue 
clear,  and  no  internal  function  disturbed,  except  those  of  the  brain. 
The  child  appeared  very  happy — talking,  laughing,  and  in  constant 
motion,  yet  so  weak  that  it  could  not  stand  or  walk  without  tottering. 
He  exhibited  an  emetic,  and  the  seeds  of  the  thorn-apple  were  reject- 
ed, after  which  the  child  recovered.! 

Orfila  enumerates  the  following  list  of  symptoms  as  produced  by 
this  plant:  “ Intoxication,  delirium,  loss  of  sense,  drowsiness,  a sort 
of  madness  and  fury — loss  of  memory,  sometimes  transitory,  and 
sometimes  permanent — convulsions,  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  cold 
sweats,  and  excessive  thirst  and  tremblings.” 

The  stramonium  was  some  years  since  used  to  a considerable  extent 
in  asthma,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  cases,  it  proved 
deleterious. § 

The  stomach  of  animals  poisoned  with  the  watery  extract,  by  intro- 


* Bartorrs  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  I,  p.  146. 

t Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Society,  vol.  1,  p.384. 

,t  Other  cases  are  related  by  Dr.  Fowler,  (Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  5,  p.  161 .) 
Here  the  face,  eyes,  and  abdomen  were  swelled.  The  other  symptoms  were,  how- 
ever, similiarto  those  mentioned  in  the  text.  By  Dr.  Thomas  Younr/,  (Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  15,  p.  154.)  By  M.  Sarlandiere,  (Journal  Foreign 
Science,  vol.  1,  p.  463.)  By  Dr.  Brown,  (New-York  Med.  Repository,  vol.  5, 
p.  36.)  A scarlet  efflorescence  was  here  present,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated.  Two 
cases  by  Dr.  De  VPitt,  (Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  27.)  In  one  instance  the  poison  produced 
pain,  and  during  recovery,  there  were  numerous  vesications  on  the  skin. — And  also 
by  Orfila,  irom  various  authors.  A remarkable  case  by  Orfila  hiihself.  is  given  in 
the  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  13,  p.  259,  where  it  produced  most  of  the  symp- 
toms of  poisoning,  but  finally  was  the  means  of  curing  an  intense  and  long-continued 
head-ache.  A very  interesting  historical  account  of  this  plant,  by  Mr.  Royston,  is 
contained  in  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  25  and  26. 

§ See  on  this  point  Or.  Bree's  Letter  on  Stramonium,  New-England  Journal, 
vol.  1,  p.  411. 
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duction  into  that  organ,  was  found  inflamed,  and  blood  was  exlra- 
vasated  between  the  mucous  coat  and  the  one  subjacent  to  it.  The 
lungs  were  of  a deep-red,  and  distended  with  black  and  fluid  bloc  d * * 
The  Datura  mctel,  fcrox  and  tatula,  are  equally  poisonous.  The 
seeds  of  the  D.  metel  are  used  in  Asia  for  their  soporific  and  intoxi- 
cating qualities,  and  are  made  the  instrument  of  unbounded  liber- 
tinism. f 

Nicotiana  tabacum.  (Tobacco.)  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
cases  proving  ihe  poisonous* §  nature  of  this  substance  when  taken 
internally . The  death  of  Santeuil,  a French  poet,  was  caused  by  an 
inconsiderate  person  emptying  the  contents  of  a snuff-box  into  his  wine, 
which  as  soon  as  he  had  swallowed,  excited  violent  vomiting  and  ex- 
cessive pain,  and  he  died  in  fourteen  hours. I So  also  when  the 
infusion,  or  the  smoke,  is  administered  in  large  quantities,  as  by  a 
clyster,  convulsions,  sickness,  and  vomiting  supervene,  and  death 
often  is  the  result.§ 

Externally , the  effects  are  no  less  striking.  A man  and  his  wife 
fomented  their  bodies  with  a watery  infusion  of  tobacco,  in  order  to 
remove  the  itch.  Giddiness,  head-ache,  retching,  and  vomiting,  with 
diarrhoea  soon  supervened.  Thirst  accompanied  these,  as  also 
spasms,  and  the  debility  and  oppression  were  great.  They  were, 
however,  gradually  relieved  by  judicious  trcatment.||  A linament, 
prepared  with  the  pow  der  of  tobacco  and  butter,  applied  to  the  heads 
of  children  labouring  under  tinea,  caused  vertigoes,  violent  vomitings 
and  faintings,  extreme  perspiration,  and  a staggering  walk.1T 

Several  experimenters  have  examined  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  < 
animals.  Fontana  found,  that  the  insertion  of  the  oil  into  wounds 
induced  temporary  paralysis,  but  not  death.**  >Brodie  used  both, the  ' 
infusion  and  the  oil.  'I  he  former,  w'hen  injected  into  the  rectum  of 
an  animal,  produced  faintness,  and  early  insensibility  and  death.  It 
stopped  the  circulation  of  the  heart,  and  caused  syncope.  The  latter 
excited  violent  convulsions,  frequent  respiration,  and  death,  occasion-  ( 
ing  this  termination  by  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain.ff 

The  experiments  of  Orfila  with  snuff,  produced  results  generally  I 
similar  to  those  we  have  now  related,  and  they  also  show,  that  the 


• Brande  has  also  discovered  an  alkaline  principle  in  this  plant,  styled  Datum. 
— Brande  s Journal,  vol.  11,  p.  201. 

+ Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  97.  See  also  Roystou's  paper 
already  quoted. 

J Orfila’s  Directions,  p.  107. 

§ See  some  remarks  on  this  point,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  9, 
p.  159.  A case  where  the  smoking  of  tobacco  produced  most  of  the  symptoms  of 
apoplexy,  as  stertor,  insensibility  of  the  pupil,  deep  livid  countenance,  and  spasmo- 
dic contraction,  is  given  in  the  same  work,  vol.  12,  p.  11. 

||  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  11,  p.327. 

11  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  214. 

•*  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  12,  p.  110.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  70,  p 163. 

ft  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  2,  p.  274. 
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extract  of  the  nicotiana  rustica  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  tobacco, 
but  is  less  active.* 

Digitalis  purpurea,  (Purple  foxglove.)  Dr.  William  Henry  was 
called  in  October,  1809,  to  visit  a female,  an  out-patient  of  the  Man- 
chester Infirmary,  and  labouring  under  dropsy,  who  had  taken  an 
overdose  of  the  decoction  of  foxglove.  It  was  prepared  by  boiling 
two  handfuls  of  the  leaves  in  a quart  of  water,  and  then  pressing  the 
mass,  so  as  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  liquor.  Of  this,  at  7 A.  M., 
she  drank  two  tea-cups  full,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  not  less  than 
ten  ounce-measures.  Before  eight,  she  began  to  be  sick,  and  vomited 
part  of  the  contents  of  her  stomach.  Enough,  however,  was  retained 
to  excite  violent  vomiting  and  retching,  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
and  the  following  day,  during  whidh,  every  thing  that  was  taken  was 
instantly  rejected.  In  the  intervals  of  sickness,  she  was  excessively 
faint,  and  her  skin  was  covered  with  a cold  sweat.  The  tongue 
and  lips  swelled,  and  there  was  a constant  flow  of  viscid  saliva  from 
the  mouth.  Very  little  urine  was  voided  on  the  day  she  took  the 
digitalis,  and  on  the  two  following  days  the  action  of  the  kidnies  was 
entirely  suspended.  When  Dr.  Henry  saw  her,  which  was  forty- 
eight  hours  after  she  had  taken  the  poison,  the  tongue  was  white,  the 
ptyalism  continued,  though  in  a less  degree,  and  the  breath  was 
foetid.  The  pulse  was  low,  irregular  (not  exceeding  forty,)  and  after 
every  third  or  fourth  pulsation,  an  intermission  occurred  for  some 
seconds.  She  complained  also  of  general  pains  in  the  limbs,  and 
cramps  in  the  legs.  By  the  use  of  effervescing  draughts,  and  aether 
with  ammonia,  she  gradually  recovered  her  imperfect  health.  Dr. 
Henry  remarks,  that  she  had  not  taken  any  mercury,  and  that  the 
ptyalism  was  entirely  the  effect  of  the  digitalis.f 

A man  labouring  under  asthma,  imprudently  took  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  of  digitalis.  He  immediately  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for  three 
hours  and  a half.  After  this,  on  awakening,  he  vomited,  and  likewise 
had  a motion.  He  then  again  slept  quietly.  A strong  emetic  was 
now  given,  which  operated  well,  and  he  continued  tranquil,  and  his 
pu-lse  regular.  After  two  or  three  hours,  however,  his  pulse  began  to 
intermit.  Strong  punch  was  given  in  divided  doses,  and  also  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  This  supported  the  system,  though  the  pulse  was 
at  one  period  as  low  as  thirty-six  in  a minute.  The  intermission  lasted 
for  about  twelve  hours,  and  the  asthma  was  curecl-t 

* Vauquelin  has  analysed  a variety  of  tobacco,  the  N.  latifolia , and  found  it  to 
consist  <>f  an  acrid  principle,  on  which  its  properties  depend.  Albumen,  superma- 
late  of  lime,  acetic  acid,  nitrate  and  muriate  of  potash,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
a red  matter,  soluble  in  alkohol  and  in  water,  which  swells  and  is  charred  by  heat. 
— Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  6,  p.  379. 

t Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  148.  This  symptom  has  been  no- 
ticed by  other  practitioners.  Dr.  Barton  mentions  having  seen  it  produced  in  a child 
from  ordinary  doses.— Barton’s  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  part  1,  p.  80. 
Another  case  is  related  in  Ibid.  vol.  1,  part  2,  p.  48.  Dr.  Barton  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing remark  from  Dr.  Withering.  “ I am  doubtful  whether  it  does  not  so'me- 
times  excite  a copious  flow  of  saliva.” 

X Case  by  Dr.  I’ogo,  in  Edin.  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  18,  p.  345.— See 
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When  administered  to  animals  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  extrtict,  or 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  it  excites  anxiety,  melancholy,  smallness  and 
slowness  of  pulse,  involuntary  stools,  and  convulsions— death  closes 
the  train  of  symptoms. 

Contain  maculatum.  (Hemlock.)  Raving  madness  and  epileptic 
fits  occurred  to  Mr.  Ray  in  the  case  of  a woman  who  had  eaten  tho 
roots  of  this  plant,* *  Vertigo,  convulsions,  coma,  and  death  were  the 
result  to  two  soldiers  at  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  who  had  boiled  it 
with  their  bacon  for  dinner. f 

Some  soldiers  partook  of  broth  into  wnich  hemlock  had  been  put. 
All  of  them  were  shortly  after  seized  with  pains  in  the  head  and  throat, 
and  felt  as  if  drunk;  but  the  one  who  had  eaten  the  most;  had  lain 
down  and  gone  to  sleep.  When  ttrst  noticed,  he  was  insensible,  re- 
spiring with  great  difficulty — his  pulse  small  and  slow,  even  to  thirty 
pulsations  in  a minute;  the  extremities  were  cold,  and  the  face  bliiisli 
and  distended  with  blood.  An  emetic  was  given  without  effect.  He 
complained  of  being  cold,  but  shortly  after,  lost  again  the  use  of 
speech  and  sense,  and  died  in  three  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 
On  dissection,  there  were  some  red  spots  seen  round  the  pylorus  ; 
the  intestines  were  healthy,  but  all  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
gorged  with  blood,  and,  on  opening  the  cranium,  there  flowed  out 
blood  sufficient  to  fill  twice  an  ordinary  chamber-pot.  t 

Convulsions,  furious  delirium,  and  swellings  of  the  face,  appear  thus 
to  be  amoug  the  leading  symptoms  from  the  use  of  this  poison. 

The  juice,  and  the  extract  when  properly  prepared,  produce  similar 
effects  on  animals.  Orfila  has,  however,  shown  that  the  extract 
usually  sold  in  the  shops  is  inefficient  and  vveak.§ 

Oicuta  virosci,  or  aijucitioa.  (Water  hemlock.)  This  is  a more 
violent  poison  than  the  preceding. 

The  following  train  of  symptoms  has  been  noticed — dazzling — 
obscurity  of  the  sight — vertigo — head-ache,  often  acute  and  excruciat- 
ing— a vacillating  walk — anxiety  of  the  prcecordia— cardialgia — 
dryness  of  the  throat — ardent  thirst— eructatio — vomiting  of  greenish 
matter — frequent  and  interrupted  respiration* — tetanic  contractions  of  • 
the  jaws,  sometimes  followed  by  lethargy,  with  coldness  of  the 
extremities;  at  other  times  with  a furious  delirium,  or  attacks  resem- 
bling epilepsy.  In  one  or  two  cases,  a swelling  of  the  face  has  been 
noticed.  In  a case  where  death  followed,  hiccup  and  iruitless  efforts 

with  tetanic  convulsions.  The  abdomen  and 


to  vomit  were  present, 


also  a case  quoted  from  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  228.  Some  useful 
cautions  as  to  the  use  of  digitalis  ate  given  in  the  Medico-Chirtirg.  Rev.  vol.  1, 
p.  510.  Amer.  edit. 

* Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  19,  p.634. 

+ Ibid.  vol.  43,  p.  18.  Case  by  Dr.  Watson. 


I 


j Case  by  M.  Haaf,  quoted  by  Orlila,  vol.  2,  p.  242. 

§'A  drachm  of  the  extract  prepared  by  himself  was  sufficient  to  poison  a dog; 
whereas  an  ounce,  and  even  ten  drachms  from  several  of  tho  shops  in  Paris,  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever.— Quart.  Jour.  For.  Med.  mid  Surg.  vol.  1,  p.  104. 
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face  swelled  after  death,  and  there  flowed  a quantity  of  green  froth 
from  the  mouth.'1* 

The  experiments  of  Wepfer  prove  how  deadly  this  plant  is  to 
animals,  and  Linnseus,  in  his  Tour  to  Lapland,  has  illustrated  it  in 
an  impressive  manner.  AtTornea,  hundreds  of  cattle  were  annually 
destroyed  in  the  spring,  without  any  assignable  cause.  The  poison 
was  said  to  be  of  so  pestilential  a nature,  that  though  tlve  animals 
were  flayed  before  they  were  cold,  yet,  wherever  their  blood  came  in 
contact  with  the  human  body,  it  caused  gangrenous  spots  and  sores. 
Some,  indeed,  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  way.  On  examining  the 
meadow  into  which  they  were  first  turned  out  to  grass,  he  found  in  it 
a bog  or  marsh,  in  which  the  Cicuta  aquatica  grew  in  great  abundance, 
and  had  evidently  been  plentifully  cropped  by  the  cattle  in  feeding.f 

Cicuta  maculata.  (Snake-weed.  Amer.  hemlock.)  A native  of 
this  country.  We  have,  unfortunately,  several  cases  on  record  of 
death  produced  by  the  root  of  this  plant,*;  and  from  an  examination 
of  these,  the  following  appear  as  the  effects  : — Vomiting — pain  in  the 
bowels — tenesmus, and  occasionally  purging — convulsions — dilatation 
of  the  pupils — feeble  pulse,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth  and  nose,  mixed 
with  blood.  When  not  convulsed,  the  patients  lay  in  a deep  sleep ; 
the  countenance  is  pale,  and  the  extremities  are  cold.  Several  ob- 
servers have  noticed  an  astonishing  mobility  of  the  eye-balls  and 
■eye-lashes,  although  the  pupils  are  firmly  and  widely  dilated.  Death 
follows  rapidly,  and  particularly  in  children — in  two  cases,  within  an 
hour  after  eating  it. 

One  dissection  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Hazeltine.  Tire  limbs  were 
more  flexible  than  is  usual.  The  stomach  was  inflated,  and  contained 
about  three  gills  of  a mucous,  greenish  fluid,  on  the  surface  of  which 
was  seen  a part  of  the  masticated  root.  There  were  no  appearances 
of  inflammation. 

Brucea  antidysentcrica.  (False  angustura  bark.)  This  substance 
resembles  the  real*  angustura,  and  this  fact  indeed  was  noticed,  shortly 
after  the  discovery  of  the  plant  by  Mr.  Bruce  ;§  but  it  was  not  until  a 
few  years  since,  that  its  deleterious  nature  was  discovered.  A patient, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ramburgh,  experienced  poisonous  effects  from 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  248. 

t Linnaeus’  Tour  in  Lapland,  London  edit.  vol.  1,  p.  245.  See  also  vol.  2, 
p._186,  212.  Cows  eat  it  early  in  the  spring,  when  its  growth  has  just  commenced; 
but  as  the  summer  advances,  its  scent  becomes  stronger,  and  warns  them  to  avoid 
it.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  goats  devour  it  with  impunity. — London  Med. 
and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  368. 

•t  New-York  Med.  Repository,  vol.  17,  p.  303,  two  cases  by  Dr.  Ely , of  Dutchess 
coumy,  in  this  state.  New-England  Journal,  vol.  7.  p.  219,  case  by  Dr.  Hazeltine, 
of  Massachusetts.  Ibid.  vol.  3,  p.  334,  by  Dr.  Stockbridgc.  Dr.  Muhlenberg 
states,  in  a letter,  that  it  had  killed  several  at  Harmony,  (Pennsylvania,)  who  had  eaten 
it  instead  of  angelica. — Med.  Repository  nt  antea.  This  is  also  probably  the  plant 
that  is  described  by  Dr.  Greenway,  of  Virginia,  under  the  name  of  Cicuta  venenosa, 
in  the  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  3,  p.  234.  See  also  Bigelow’s  Med.  Botany, 
vol.  I,  p.  129.  v 

h See  Med,  Commentaries,  vol.  15,  p.  184. 

I 
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the  use  of  a decoction;  and  death  also  resulted  from  it  in  Hungary 
and  Berne.  This  led  to  an  examination,  and  it  was  ascertained  "that 
two  species  are  known  in  commerce — the  genuine,  called  West 
Indian,  and  the  spurious  East  Indian  angustura,  (brucea.)  Several 
experiments  on  animals  confirmed  its  poisonous  nature.  The  Austrian 
government  was  so  impressed  with  the  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
that  it  ordered  all  the  angustura  bark  in  the  empire,  genuine  and 
spurious,  to  be  burnt,  and  interdicted  its  future  importation.  Its  sale 
was  also  prohibited  in  Denmark ; and  in  Russia  and  Wirtemberg,  the 
characters  distinguishing  each  were  published  by  authority.* * * * §  Some 
of  these  may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

The  taste  of  the  genuine  is  aromatic  bitter,  that  of  the  spurious, 
highly  and  disgustingly  bitter.  The  concentrated  infusion  of  the  first 
is  clear  and  reddish-brown,  and  when  diluted  becomes  yellow.  If  an 
alkali  be  added,  it  is  changed  to  a dark-red,  and  a solution  of  persul- 
phate or  permuriate  of  iron,  imparts  to  it  a high  red  colour,  and  after 
some  time  throws  down  a rose-coloured  percipitate.  The  infusion  of 
the  last  is  not  so  clear,  of  a dirty  brown  colour,  and  when  diluted 
does  not  become  yellow.  On  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  it  becomes 
greenish,  and  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  gives  it  a dark-green 
colour,  and  throws  down  a copious  satin  black  precipitate. f 

Animals  are  readily  destroyed  by  this  substance,  and  the  symptoms 
are  violent  convulsions,  resembling  tetanus,  and  which  occur  in  pa- 
roxysms. The  animal  expires  in  one  of  these.  On  dissection  no  in-  . 
flammation'  is  found  t Professor  Emmert,  of  Tubingen,  communi- 
cated the  following  case  to  Orfila:  “ A child  died  after  having  taken,  , 
by  mistake,  a decoction  of  this  bark ; he  preserved  the  use  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  and  earnestly  begged  that  he  might  not  be 
touched,  for  he  experienced  terrible  cramps  after  each  time  that  he 
was  handled.  He  had  a copious  perspiration,  but  did  not  vomit.”§ 

Lanrus  camphorci.  Camphor,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  of 
dogs,  produced  general  convulsions,  loss  of  hearing,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  difficult,  breathing.  Vomiting  ensued,  andthey  recovered. 
But  when  the  oesophagus  was  tied,  the  consequence  was  death,  and 
the  stomach  presented  an  inflammatory  appearance,  and  in  one  case 
ulceration.  . $ 

Although  no  case  is  recorded  of  death  from  camphor,  in  the  hnman 
subject,  yet  the  symptoms  that  large  doses  produce  are,  in  general, 

1 

* Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  211. 

+ For  a further  list  of  its  distinguishing  characters,  see  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  280,  and 
Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  13,  p.  210. 

J See  a paper  on  this  poison,  by  Emmert,  in  the  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  6, 
p.  89, 

§ Pelletier  and  Cavjenton  have  lately  discovered  an  alkali  in  this  substance,  on 
which  its  poisonous  properties  depend,  and  which  they  style  brucine.  When  given 
internally,  it  produces  tetanus  and  death  It  is  not.  however,  the  most  rapidly 
poisonous  of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  as  it  acts  only  with  one-twelfth  of  the  energy  of 
strychnine.  Four  grains  were  necessary  to  kill  a rabbit. — Annals,  vol.  16,  p 3l)» 
Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  3,  p.  303. 
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similar  to  those  above  stated.  Cold  sweats,  faintness,  delirium,  and 
feeble  pulse  are  the  usual  attendants.* 

Coculus  Indices.  The  fruit  of  the*  Menispermum  cocculus,  a native 
of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.t  It  is  used  in  India  for  the  purpose  of 
intoxicating,  and  thus  killing  fish,  and  this  is  done  by  throwing  the 
berries  on  the.  surface  of  the  water.  Goupil,  a physician  of  Nemours, 
ascertained  that  it  destroyed  fish  not  only,  but  also  carnivorous  qua- 
drupeds, and  Orfila  has  proved  the  same  on  dogs.  It  acts,  he 
observes,  on  the  brain,  and  produces  convulsions.];  Goupil,  however, 
deems  it  an  acrid  poison. 

POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS. 

The  number  and  variety  of  these  are  so  great,  that  it  will  unne- 
cessarily enlarge  our  pages  to  copy  the  botanical  descriptiop  of  each. 
I will  therefore  only  state  a few  characters  which  should  lead  us  to 
doubt  concerning  their  qualities,  and,  for  further  particulars,  refer  to 
systematic  writers  on  this  subject. 

The  following  indications  should  excite  a suspicion  of  mushrooms  : 
A marshy  situation  in  the  shade — the  substance  soft,  porous,  and 
moist— an  ugly  appearance,  and  the  surface  more  or  less  dirty — a 
glairy  coat  covering  the  surface — a virulent  smell — a bright  colour, 
or  a combination  of  different  colours.  We  should  also  regard  as 
dangerous,  all  which  have  bulbous  or  soft  stems,  or  have  fragments 
of  skin  glued  to  their  surface.  § 

The  symptoms  which  generally  arise  from  eating  poisonous  mush- 
rooms, are  thus  given  in  a report  to  the  Society  of  Medicine  at  Bour- 
deaux,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Orfila  with  high  approbation.  “ Pains 
of  the  stomach,  gripes,  nausea,  evacuations  upwards  and  downwards, 
are  the  first  symptoms  with  which  the  patients  tfre  attacked.  Shortly 
after,  heat  of  the  bowels  and  faintings ; the  pains  become  more  con- 
tinued and  violent;  cramps,  convulsions,  sometimes  general,  some- 
times partial,  and  unquenchable  thirst  succeed  ; the  pulse  is  small, 
hard,  tight,  and  very  frequent.  When  the  symptoms,  after  having 
lasted  a certain  time,  do  not  diminish  in  consequence  of  the  relief 
afforded,  vertigo,  a stupid  delirium,  and  drowsiness  affect  some  sub- 
jects, and  are  only  interrupted  by  the  pains  and  convulsions.  In 
others  there  is  no  drowsiness ; the  pains  and  convulsions  exhaust 
the  strength  ; faintings  and  cold  sweats  come  on,  and  death  puts  a 
period  to  this  series  of  sufferings,  after  having  been  foreseen  and 
announced. by  the  patient  himself,  who  has  not  lost  his  senses  for  a 
single  moment.”  j| 

Poisonous  mushrooms  do  not  manifest  their  action  generally  until 


• Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  297  to  305.. 

j + Boul  ay  has  detected  an  alkali  in  this,  which  is  called  picroloxine,  or  picrotoxa. 
It  is  hijfhly  poisonous.— See  Annals,  vol.  2,  p.  468,  and  vol.  13,  p.  70.  London 
Med.  ilep.  vol.  11,  p.  517,  and  vol.  13,  p.  75. 

J Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  305  to  311. 

||  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  334. 


§ Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  335. 
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six  or  eight  hours  after  they  are  eaten,  and  even  twelve  or  sixteen 
sometimes  elapse. 

The  appearances  on  dissection  are  as  follow:  — “Violet-coloured 
spots  over  the  integuments,  very  extensive  and  numerous;  the 
abdomen  extremely  bulky;  the  conjunctiva  as  it  were  injected;  the 
pupil  contracted  ; the  stomach  and  intestines  inflamed,  and  scattered 
over  with  gangrenous  spots — sphacelus  is  present  in  some  portions  of 
this  viscus,  and  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  contracted,  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  in  these  latter  the  thickened  membranes  have  oblite- 
rated the  canal.  The  (Esophagus  in  one  subject  was  inflamed  and 
gangrenous ; and  in  another  there  was  an  intus-susceptio  of  the  ileon 
from  above  downwards,  for  the  space  of  three  inches.  . One  individual 
alone  had  the  intestines  distended  with  excrementitious  matter.  In 
none  have  any  remains  of  the  mushroom  been  found;  they  had  been 
either  completely  digested,  or  evacuated.  The  lungs  were  inflamed 
and  distended  with  black  blood;  the  same  congestion  had  taken  place  | 
in  almost  all  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  in  the  liver,  spleen,  j 
and  mesentery.  Inflammatory  and  gangrenous  spots  occur  on  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  in  its  ventricles — on  the  pleura,  lungs, 
diaphragm,  mesentery,  bladder,  uterus,  and  even  on  the  foetus  of  a 
pregnant  woman.  The  blood  in  this  subject  was  extremely  fluid  ; in 
other  persons  it  was  almost  coagulated.  Extreme  flexibility  of  the 
limbs  was  not  a constant  appearance.”* 

ALCOHOL. 

On  the  effects  of  this  poison,  when  taken  as  it  ordinarily  is,  by  per- 
sons in  habits  of  intoxication,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge. 

I have  only  to  refer  to  the  effects  of  it  in  a pure  state  and  in  large 
‘doses,  and  then  by  comparing  these  results  with  the  table  published 
by  Mr.  Brande,  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  various  kinds 
of  liquors,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  injury,  and  indeed  danger, 
to  which  life  is  so  freely  and  generally  exposed. f 

Mr.  Brodie  injected  proof-spirits  into  the  stomach  of  a rabbit.  In 
five  minutes,  he  lay  motionless  and  insensible;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
were  dilated;  there  were  slight  convulsive  motions  of  the  extremities; 
the  respiration  was  laborious,  and  he  finally  died  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  In  his  further  experiments,  he  found  the 
stomach  highly  inflamed  by  the  injection  of  this  poison,  but  never 
observed  any  preternatural  appearances  in  the  brain.  The  symptoms, 
however,  produced  by  spirits,  are  very  analogous,  he  observes,  to 
those  caused  by  injuries  of  the  brain.  J 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  334.  Cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms  may  be  found  in  thi* 
author,  vol.  2,  p.  313  to  333.  Fodere,  vol.  4,  p.  62  to  70.  Stalpart,  vol.  1, 
p.  162.  Trans.  Coll.  Phys.  London,  vol.  2,  p.216,  case  by  Dr.  Heberden.  —Lon- 
don Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  12.  p.  365,  case  by  Dr.  Bardsley. 

+ See  Mr.  Brande's  Tables  in  his  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  152.  Rum  contains  53.68 
per  cent,  of  alcohol ; brandy  53.39;  gin  51.60;  cider  only  9 87  per  cent  ; ale  8.88; 
Madeira  wine  from  16  to  18;  Port  wine  from  19  to  25  per  cent. 

J Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  2,  p.  269. 
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The  degree  of  danger  from  intoxication,  says  an  experienced 
{ observer,  may  be  best  estimated  by  the  irritability  of  the  iris.  If  the 
' iris  retain  its  contractile  power,  the  patient  will  generally  recover, 
i however  overpowered  his  senses  may  be ; but  if  it  remain  in  a state 
) of  extreme  dilatation  when  a strong  light  is  directed  upon  it,  a feeble 
• hope  of  recovery  can  only  be  entertained.  This  paralysis  of  the  iris 
f is  generally  accompanied  with  apoplectic  stertor,  laboured  and 
< imperfect  respiration,  and  a slow  oppressed  pulse.  Next  to  the 
i insensibility  of  the  iris,  want  of  energy  in  the  stomach  indicates  the 
rf  greatest  danger.* 

Sulphuric  tether,  introduced  into  the  stomach  when  the  oesophagus 
I was  tied,  produced  vertigo,  great  weakness,  difficult  breathing,  drow- 
& siness,  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 

! highly  inflamed,  as  was  also  the  duodenum;  the  blood  in  the  heart 
was  black,  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated. f 

Secale  eornutum.  (Ergot,  spurred  rye ) This  substance,  either 
alone,  or  contaminating  rye,  has  long  been  deemed  a poison.  It  is 
stated  to  have  given  rise  to  epidemic  diseases  at  various  times,  in 
France,  Silesia,  Prussia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden.  Perrault 
mentions,  that  in  travelling  through  Sologne,  in  France,  he  was 
informed  by  some  physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  country,  that  the 
rye  there  was  sometimes  so  corrupted,  that  those  who  ate  bread  made 
of  it  were  seized  with  a gangrene,  some  in  one  part  and  some  in 
another;  some  losing  a finger,  others  a hand  orthe  nose ; and  that  this 
gangrene  was  not  preceded  by  any  fever,  inflammation,  or  consider- 
able pain,  but  that  the  parts  fell  off  of  themselves.  The  early  symp- 
toms were  numbness,  cold  and  livid  skin,  pain  and  swelling.]: 

Tissot,  in  a paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  presents  a 
very  copious  account  of  the  disease  in  question,  and  divides  it  into 
two  forms — the  spasmodic  and  gangrenous.  He  observes  that  the 
first  accurate  account  of  it  was  published  in  1596.  The  spasmodic 
disease  prevailed,  according  to  Hoffman,  in  1648,  1649,  and  1675, 
inVoigtland;  in  1702  in  Frii.urg;  in  1716  in  Saxony  and  Lusatia ; 
and  in  1722  in  Silesia.  It  was  frequently  attended  with  epilepsy. 
The  gangrenous  form  was  known  in  France  as  early  as  1630,  and  in 
1650,  1670,  and  1674,  ic  raged  in  Aquitaine  and  Sologne.  It  1709 
it  appeared  in  Switzerland.  The  symptoms  were  similar  to  those 
already  noticed.  It  attacked  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and 


* Bedingfield,  in  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  493.  See,  on  the 
symptoms  from  intoxication,  a curious  paper  from  the  French,  in  New-England 
Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  389. 

+ Orflla,  vol.  2,  p.  342.  Dr.  Godman  has  lately  announced  a curious  result  from 
the  inspiration  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  aether.  It  produces  all  the  effects  of 
nitrous  oxide.  Its  exhilarating  effects  were  striking,  but  in  one  individual,  a lemale, 
predisposed  to  consumption,  the  muscular  action  induced  left  a cough,  derange- 
ment of  mind,  and  pain.  She  had  several  attacks  of  violent  syncope,  and  remained 
ill  for  some  time. — Godman's  Western  Reporter,  vol.  2,  p.  111. 

] Phil.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  758.  See  also  vol.  52,  p.  529,  where  cases  are  related 
that  occurred  at  Orleans  and  Blois. 
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in  some  instances,  only  the  lower  extremities  became  gangrenous;  > 
while  in  others,  both  upper  and  lower  were  affected.* * * § 

Mr.  Srine  has  described  its  effects  as  occurring  in  1736  in 
Bohemia,  ft  commenced  with  an  uneasy,  stinging  sensation  about 
the  feet.  To  this,  severe  cardialgia  succeeded,  and  the  hands  and 
head  were  soon  after  affected;  the  fingers  were  strongly  contracted, 
and  there  was  a sensation  of  burning  in  the  hands  and  feet.  Giddi- 
ness, mania,  or  coma,  succeeded,  accompanied  with  opisthotonos, 
and  a foaming  at  the  mouth.  These  symptoms  were  followed  by  a 
canine  appetite.  All  those  who  had  epileptic  symptoms  died.  The 
pulse  was  natural,  and  the  spasms  left  a stiffness  of  the  limbs.  The 
disease  continued  two,  four,  eight,  and  sometimes  even  twelve  weeks. 
Out  of  five  hundred  persons,  three  children  died.f  Gangrene  of 
the  extremities  has  also  been  observed  in  animals  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  ergot.! 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  this 
substance.  Decandolle  states  that  it  is  a parasitic  plant;  a mushroom, 
of  the  genus  sclerotium.  Others  assert  that  it  is  a disease  of  the  rye. 
The  analysis  of  Vauquelin  has  not  led  to  a decisive  result. § 

Lolium  temulentum.  (Darnel.)  Naturalized  in  the  United  States. 
Bread  made  from  the  farina  of  the  seed  of  this  plant,  and  taken  to  the 
amount  of  six  drachms,  caused  distraction  of  thought,  indistinct  vision, 
torpor,  debility,  and  drowsiness,  and  these  were  followed  by  efforts  to 
vomit.  Tremors  of  the  limbs,  great  depression,  and  difficulty  of  speech 
and  vomiting  succeeded.^  Similar  effects  were  induced  in  a family 
from  eating  oat-bread  mixed  with  darnel.  The  tongue  exhibited  a 
very  strong  trembling;  and  Seeger  indeed  remarks,  that  the  trembling  ; 
of  the  body  is  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  poisoning  by  this 
plapt/*  Animals,  and  particularly  dogs,  are  affected  in  the  same 
manner  as  man.  Chickens,  however,  eat  the  seeds  with  greediness, 
and  without  any  bad  consequences. 


* PhiL  Trans,  vol.  55,  p.  106. 

+ Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  349.  For  some  important  remarks,  referring  the  above  dis- 
eases to  deficiency  of  nourishment,  rather  than  to  diseased  grain,  see  Rees’  Cyclo-  ] 
pedia,  art.  Ignis  sacek.  I shall  consider  this  subject  more  at  length  at  another  time. 

J It  has  been  a subject  of  some  interest  and  inquiry,  whether  the  spotted  fever 
which  ravaged  several  districts  in  the  United  States  some  years  since,  had  its  origin 
in  part  or  altogether  from  eating  this  substance,  combined  with  grain.  The  facts 
adduced  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  lead  to  no  definite  conclusion.  Some  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  New-England  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  133, 
p.  156,  (an  article  by  Prof.  Bigelow ,)  and  p.  235. 

§ See,  on  this  subject,  Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  273,  320;  vol.  3,  p.  157. 
Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  7,  p.  429.  Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  45.  In  this  last. 
Dr.  'Fully  maintains  tire  opinion  of  Decandolle. 

U London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  13,  p.  260.  This  is  the  result  of  an  experiment 
by  Dr  Cordier  on  himself,  with  six  drachms,  taken  early  in  the  moruiuE. 

»*  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  352.  Another  case  of  the  noxious  effects  of  darnel,  is  re- 
lated in  the  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  106.  It  happened  at 
Genoa  during  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  its  blockade  in  1800. 

■H  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  107. 

•V-d  .q  .1  * 
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Diseased  wheat.  When  the  farinaceous  part  of  this  plant  become? 

: converted  to  a black  powder,  it  imparts  injurious  qualities  to  the  brea  . 
j Foder&  states  that  he  saw,  in  1808,  cholics  and  diarrhoeas  which  arose 

1 from  this  cause.  , 

Anagallis  arvensis.  (Meadow  pimpernel.)  Naturalized  in  the 
United  States.  Its  extract  produces,  in  animals,  dejection,  insensibility, 
and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  rectum  were 
i found  inflamed,  and  the  lungs  livid. 

Aristolochia  clnnatitis.  (Common  birthwort.)  Vomiting,  convulsive 
motions,  weakness  of  the  posterior  extremities,  dejection,  and  death, 
were  induced  by  its  root.  The  stomach  and  rectum  somewhat 
inflamed. 

JEthusa  cynapium.  (Common  fool’s  parsley.)  This  plant  has  been 
the  cause  of  injury,  from  its  being  mistaken  tor  parsley-  Orfila  gives 
the  following  as  distinctive  characters: — 1.  The  leaves  of  the  fool’s 
parsley  are  of  a blackish  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  shining.  2. 
They  have  no  smell  without  being  bruised,  but  they  give  out  a nauseous 
smell  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  Parsley,  on  the  contrary, 
presents  an  agreeable  odour.  3.  Its  root  is  smaller  than  that  of  parsley, 
and  dies  every  year  in  autumn. 

Its  effects  are,  heat  in  the  throat,  pain,  cramps  in  the  stomach 
swelling  of  the  body  and  difficult  respiration,  drowsiness  and  starting. 
Delirium  is  occasionally  present.  The  symptoms  are  more  violent  if 
vomiting  does  not  occur.* 

Riviere  examined  a body  poisoned  by  it.  The  tongue  was  black;  a 
brownish  serosity  was  found  in  the  stomach,  and  the  liver  was  hard, 
and  of  a yellow  colour. 

Ruta  graveolens.  (Rue.)  The  distilled  water  and  watery  extract 
' in  large  quantity,  caused  death  in  animals  after  a long  interval,  but  its 
!■  effects  are  not  powerful. 

Nerium  oleander.  (Common  oleander.  Rose-bay.)  The  extract 
of  this  plant  produced  in  animals,  vomiting,  vertigo,  weakness  of  the 
extremities,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  distilled  water  and  powder 
i are  less  active.  The  digestive  canal  was  not  affected. 

Morgagni  relates  the  case  of  a female,  who  drank  some  of  the  juice 
of  this  plant.  Vomiting  soon  succeeded.  Her  lips  were  brown  ; the 
pulse  small  and  weak;  the  power  of  speech  was  lost,  and  she  lay 
insensible.  Death  ensued  nine  hours  after  taking  the  juice.  On 
I dissection,  the  back  of  the  body  was  universally  of  a violet  colour, 
; but  the  anterior  natural.  There  was  some  heat  of  the  body,  though 
seventeen  hours  had  elapsed  since  death ; the  blood-vessels  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  omentum,  were  much  distended;  the  stomach 
: contained  a greenish  fluid,  but  its  membranes  were  sound ; the  right 

lung  was  red  and  adhering,  while  the  left  was  completely  collapsed. 
. All  the  other  viscera  were  natural. f 

Mercurialis  perennis.  (Mountain  mercury.)  This  plant  is  hurtful 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  250.  Cases  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour- 
nal, vol.  15,  p.  425.  Dr.  Buchhave,  in  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  14,  p 37. 

T Morgagni,  vol.  3,  p.  387. 
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both  to  man  and  animals.  It  causes  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  profound 
sleep,  and  convulsions.  Ray  relates  the  case  of  a man,  his  wife,  and 
three  children,  who  experienced  deleterious  effects  from  eating  it,  fried 
with  bacon.* * * § 

Ch arophy Hum  sylveslrc.  (Wild  chervil.)  The  root  of  this  plant  has 
produced  delirium,  profound  sleep,  numbness  and  suffocation. 

Sium  latifolium.  A native  of  the  United  States.  This  has  also 
caused  violent  delirium  on  eating  the  root  in  August.  Before  that,  it 
is  not  deemed  noxious. 

Coriaria  tnyrlifolia.  Sauvages  states,  that  a labouring  man  and  a 
child  died  in  horrible  convulsions,  within  half-an-hour  after  eating 
some  of  the  berries  of  this  plant. f 

I shall  add  to  these  a bare  catalogue  of  some  foreign  poisons,  which 
are  extremely  interesting  in  a physiological  point  of  view  ; but,  from 
their  rarity,  little  calculated  to  become  the  instruments  of  death  in  our 
own  country. 

Upas  tieute  and  Upas  antiar.  The  first  of  these  was  brought  from 
Java,  by  Leschenault,  and  is  said  by  him  to  be  the  extractive  juice  of  a 
creeping  plant,  a species  of  Strychnos.  The  last  is  the  juice  of  a 
large  tree  in  Java,  denominated  by  Leschenault,  Anliaris  toxicaria.% 
The  ancie  nt  opinion  concerning  the  deadly  influence  of  the  bohon-upas, 
is  now  generally  abandoned;  but  the  products  in  question  are,  notwith- 
standing, virulent  poisons.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  per- 
formed with  them  on  animals,  by  Brodie,  Magendie,  Delille,  Orfila, 
and  Horsfield.  The  tieute  induces  tetanus,  asphyxia,  and  death,  with 
great  rapidity  ; and,  on  dis>ection.  Dr.  Horsfield  found  the  brain  highly 
inflamed.  The  antiar  operates  rather  more  slowly,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Brodie,  death  is  caused  by  rendering  the  heart  insensible  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  blood,  and  stopping  its  circulation.  But  on  these 
points  I must  refer  to  the  authorities  quoted  below. § 

Strychnos  nux  vomica.  A native  of  Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  Malabar.  The  seeds  are  what  is  commonly  called  nux  vomica,  and 
this  is  the  poisonous  ingredient.  Its  action  is  rapid,  and  produces 
death  suddenly  in  man  and  animals.  A singular  case  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Granville,  of  a patient  at  the  hospital  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  whose 
right  side  was  paralytic,  and  who  took  twenty-four  pills  of  it.  He 
would  have  suffered  severely  if  proper  remedies  had  not  been  instantly 
administered  ; but  the  convulsions  which  always  accompany  this  poison 


• Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.  vol.  15,  p.  71.  The  case  of  a family  poisoned  by 
it,  (of  whom  some  died,)  is  mentioned  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  17,  p.  875. 

+ Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  354. 

$ Upas  is  probably  a common  adjunct  in  the  Javanese  language  to  all  poisonous 
plants. 

§ Quarterly  Review,  vol.  6,  p.  514.  Amer.  edit.  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  9, 
p.  202  and  265.  containing  Dr.  Horsfield's  essays  on  oopas,  or  the  poison-tree  of 
Java,  extracted  from  the  Batavian  Transactions.  Horsfield  writes  these  poisons  thus, 
ontshar  and  Uhiltik.  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  260,  287.  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  2, 
p.  281.  Brodie’s  experiments  from  Phil.  Trans.  Hosack's  Med.  and  Phil.  Register, 
vol.  1,  p.  171,  containing  Delille's  dissertation  on  the  upas  tieute.  Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy, vol.  4,  p.  259.  See  also  Med.  Comment,  vol.  15,  p.  36. 
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continued,  and  afterwards  affected  only  the  diseased  part,  so  that  the 
arm,  which  before  was  lifeless,  was  now  strangely  and  constantly  agi- 
tated.* * * § This  poison  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  by  many 
physiologists,  f 

Strychnos  ignatia,  or  Ignatia  amara.%  (Bean  of  St.  Ignatius.)  Its 
operation  is  similar  to  the  nux  vomica,  and,  like  it,  does  not  produce 
inflammation  of  the  texture  to  which  it  is  applied. § 

Ticunas,  according  to  De  la  Condamine,  is  an  extract  obtained  from 
various  plants,  by  the  Indians  of  South  America.  The  experiments 
of  Fontana  with  it,  indicate  that  it  produces  death  in  animals,  either 
externally  applied  or  internally  given.  The  ordinary  symptoms  are, 
convulsions,  faintings,  great  debility,  and  loss  of  feeling. || 

Woorara  is  a poison  with  which  the  Indians  of  Guiana  arm  the 
points  of  their  arrows.  It  does  not  appear  to  differ  essentially  from  the 
ticunas.  Mr.  Brodie  has  performed  several  experiments  with  it,  and  he 
imagines  it  to  produce  death  by  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain. ♦ 
Hippomane  mancinella.  (Manchineel-tree.)  Dr.  Peysonnel  relates 
that  a soldier,  who  was  a slave  with  the  Turks,  eat  some  of  the  apples 
of  this  tree,  and  was  soon  seized  with  a swelling  and  pain  of  the  abdo- 
men. His  lips  were  ulcerated  with  the  fruit,  and  a cold  sweat  came 
over  him.  Having  taken  some  remedy,  (the  avellana  purgatrix) 
vomiting  and  purging  were  induced  to  a violent  degree.  He,  however, 
gradually  recovered.** 

The  wood  of  this  tree,  when  green,  will  excite  inflammation  on  the 
skin  when  rubbed  against  it,ff  and  it  affords  a most  beautiful  article  of 
furniture,  being  interspersed  with  green  and  yellow  veins,  like  marble  ; 
but  the  dust  is  of  so  acrid  and  poisonous  a nature,  that  the  sawyers  and 


* London  Med.  Repertory,  vol.  7,  p.  163.  This  poison  seems  to  have  been  known 
in  the  time  of  Valentini.  See  his  Pandects,  vol.  1,  p.  622.  De  nu.ce  vomica  penes 
furem  deprehensa. 

t See  experiments  of  Magendie  and  Delille  in  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  3,  p.  274  ; 
of  Somerville,  Harlan,  Coates,  Lawrence,  and  Hubbard,  in  Chapman’s  Journal, 
vol.  2,  p.  192 ; vol.  3,  p.  296 ; vol.  4,  p.  242  ; and  of  Segalas,  in  New-York  Med. 
and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  139. 

X Pelletier  and  Caventou  discovered  an  alkali  in  the  nux  vomica,  and  also  in  the 
Bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  is  denominated  Strychnine.  It  is  a most  rapid  poison. 
Magendie  killed  a dog  with  one-eighth  of  a grain,  and  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  states,  that  he  has  himself  seen  one  die  in  two  minutes  alter 
the  injection  of  one-sixth  of  a grain  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. — Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  vol.  18,  p.  159.  See  Annals,  vol.  16,  p.  28.  Brande’s  Journal, 
vol.  7.  p.  375. 

§ The  fruit  of  the  plant  feuillea  cordifolia,  has  lately  been  announced  by  Drapiez, 
as  an  antidote  against  vegetable  poisons.  He  poisoned  dogs  with  the  rlius  toxico- 
dendron, hemlock,  and  nux  vomica,  and  recovered  them  with  this  fruit.— Annals, 
vol.  15,  p.  389.  Thi3,  however,  is  not  original  with  M.  Drapiez,  as  Moseley  men- 
tions the  same  plant  as  an  antidote.— Mosely  on  Tropical  Diseases,  p.  37. 

||  See  the  experiments  of  Fontana  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  70,  p.  163  ; also  Dr.  Brock 
letbi/s  in  ibid.  vol.  44,  p.  408;  and  Herissant’s,  ibid.  vol.  47,  p.  75. 

H Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  2,  p.  289. 

**  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  50,  p.  772. 

+t  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  3,  p.  824. 
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carpenters  are  forced  to  work  with  gauze  masks,  to  protect  them  from 
its  injurious  effects.* 

Curare.  The  war  poison  of  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Oro- 
nooko,  in  South  America.  Some  interesting  details  concerning  its 
preparation  are  contained  in  the  note  extracted  from  one  of  the  latest 
volumes  of  Humboldt’s  Personal  Narrative,  j- 
To  these  I venture  to  add  the  following  : 

Calidium  seguinum.  I add  this  on  tbe  authority  of  some  remarks  . 
extracted  from  Hooker’s  Exotic  Flora.  This  plant  is  a native  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  there  called  dumb  cane,  from  the  fact  that  its 
virulent  juice,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  causes  a swelling,  which 
deprives  the  sufferer  of  the  power  of  speech.  J 

Ava,  or  yava  root,  of  Otaheite.  This  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  a 


* Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  17,  p.  374,  Amer.  edit. 

+ Esmeralda  is  the  most  celebrated  spot  on  the  Oronooko  for  the  fabrication  of 
this  poison.  The  Indians  collect  the  liana  (bejuco)  for  the  preparation  of  this  (the  jf 
curare),  and  it  bears  the  same  name  as  in  the  forest  of  Javita.  It  is  the  Bejuco  de 
mavacure,  which  is  gathered  in  abundance  on  the  east  of  the  Mission,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oronooko,  and  in  other  places.  “ The  juice  of  the  liana,  when  it  has 
been  recently  gathered,  is  not  regarded  as  poisonous  ; perhaps  it  acts  in  a sensible 
manner  only  when  it  is  strongly  concentrated.  It  is  the  bark  and  a part  of  the  al- 
burnum which  contains  this  terrible  poison.  Branches  of  the  mavacure,  four  or 
five  lines  in  diameter,  are  scraped  with  a knife,  and  the  bark  that  comes  off  is  bruised, 
and  reduced  into  very  thin  filaments,  on  the  stone  employed  for  grinding  cassava. 
The  venomous  juice  being  yellow,  the  whole  fibrous  mass  takes  this  colour.  It  is 
thrown  into  a funnel  made  of  the  leaf  of  a plantain-tree,  nine  inches  high,  with  an 
opening  four  inches  wide.  A cold  infusion  is  first  prepared  by  pouring  water  on  the 
fibrous  matter,  which  is  the  ground  bark  of  the  mavacure — a yellowish  water  filters 
during  several  hours,  drop  by  drop,  through  the  leafy  funnel.  This  filtered  water  ., 
is  the  venomous  liquor ; but  it  acquires  strength  only  when  it  is  concentrated  by  . 
evaporation,  like  molasses  in  a large  earthen  pot.  The  Indians,  from  time  to  time,’  | . 
invited  us  to  taste  the  liquid.  Its  taste,  more  or  less  bitter,  decides  when  the  con-1 
centration  by  fire  has  been  carried  sufficiently  far.  There  is  no  danger  in  this,  the 
curare  being  deleterious  only  when  it  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  blood. 
The  vapours,  therefore,  that  are  disengaged  from  the  pans,  are  not  hurtful,  not-, 
withstanding  what  has  been  asserted  on  this  point  by  the  Missionaries  of  the  Oro- 
nooko. Fontana,  in  his  fine  experiments  with  the  poisons  of  the  ticunas  of  the  river  j 
of  Amazon,  long  ago  proved,  that  the  vapours  arising  from  this  poison,  when  thrown 
on  burning  charcoal,  may  be  inhaled  without  apprehension,  and  that  it  is  false,  as 
M.  de  la  Condamine  has  announced,  that  Indian  women,  when  condemned  to  death, 
have  been  killed  by  the  vapours  of  the  poison  of  the  ticunas. 

The  juice  is  thickened  with  a glutinous  substance,  to  cause  it  to  stick  to  the  darts, 
which  it  renders  mortal ; but  taken  internally,  the  Indians  consider  the  curare  to  be 
an  excellent  stomachic.  Scarcely  a fowl  is  eaten  (adds  our  author)  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oronooko,  which  has  not  been  killed  by  a poisoned  arrow.  The  missionaries 
pretend,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  is  never  so  good  as  when  these  means  are  employed. 
Father  Zea,  who  accompanied  us,  though  ill  of  a tertian  fever,  caused,  every  morn- 
ing, the  live  fowl  allotted  for  our  repast  to  be  brought  to  his  hammock,  together 
with  an  arrow.  Notwithstanding  his  habitual  state  of  weakness,  he  would  not  con- 
fide this  operation,  to  which  he  attached  great  importance,  to  any  other  person. 

, Large  birds,  when  wounded  in  the  thigh,  perish  in  two  or  three  minutes  ; but  it  is 
often  ten  or  twelve  before  a pig  or  a pecari  expires.”  M.  Humboldt  does  not  seort 
to  be  acquainted  with  any  certain  antidote,  if  such  exists,  to  this  fatal  poison.  Sugar, 
garlic,  the  muriate  of  soda,  &c.  are  mentioned  doubtingly. — Tilloch's  Phil.  Magazine, 
vol.  58,  p.  233.  See  also  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  479. 

J Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  395. 
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species  of  pepper,  (Piper  viethysticum,)  and  it  is  chewed  to  great  ex- 
cess in  that  island.  Its  effects,  when  long  persisted  in,  are  redness  of 
the  eyes,  general  emaciation,  trembling  and  paralysis,  formation  of  a 
scurf  over  the  body,  and  fatuity.* 

Spigelia  marilandica.  (Pink  root.)  A native  of  the  United  States. 
This,  in  large  doses,  is  a violent  poison.  Its  decoction  produced  ver- 
tigo, dimness  of  sight,  and  pain,  in  two  children  who  took  it.  One 
vomited,  but  was  not  relieved.  Staggering,  incoherent  talking,  and 
delirium  took  place,  until  they  fell  asleep.  They  awoke  relieved.  The 
pupils  were  dilated  during  the  influence  of  the  poison. f I)r.  Chalmers 
attributes  the  loss  of  two  children,  who  died  in  convulsions,  to  this 
article.! 

Kalmia  latifolia.  (Mountain  laurel.  Laurel,  in  Pennsylvania-bay, 
in  Virginia.)  A native  of  the  United  States.  Barton  says,  that  the 
Delawares  (Indians)  poison  themselves  with  a decoction  of  this  plant. § 
It  is  poisonous  to  some  animals,  as  cattle  and  sheep ; and  in  the  human 
system,  a very  small  quantity  of  the  decoction  has  produced  vertigo. || 

Sanguinaria  canadensis.  (Blood-root.)  A native  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  considered  by  Dr.  Bigelow  as  an  acrid  narcotic.  A 
dose  of  from  eight  to  twenty  grains  of  the  fresh  powdered  root,  produces 
irritation  of  the  fauces,  heartburn,  nausea,  faintness,  and,  frequently, 
vertigo  and  diminished  vision.  Vomiting  is  occasionally'  produced. 

On  a review  of  the  poisons  included  in  this  class,  it  will  be  seen  that 
greater  diversity  exists,  both  as  to  symptoms  and  appearances  on  dis- 
section, than  in  either  of  the  former.  And  there  appears  to  be  a lead- 
ing distinction,  which,  as  it  were,  subdivides  it  into  four  classes.  Thus, 
“ some  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  carried  into  the  circulation  : those 
animals  that  experience  their  effects,  are  in  possession  of  nearly  all 
their  intellectual  faculties  ; but  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  such, 
that  the  thorax  becomes  immovable,  asphyxia  takes  place,  and  death  is 
produced,  without  the  least  trace  of  redness  being  discovered  in  the 
digestive  canal.  The  upas  tieute,  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius,  nux  vomica, 
and  the  brucea  antidysenterica,  are  of  this  description.”  Some,  again, 
produce  a strong  excitement  of  the  brain,  to  which  somnolency  and 
oss  of  the  intellectual  faculties  succeed.  Inflammation  of  the  digestive 
canal  is  rarely  discovered.  And  of  this  class  are  camphor,  cocculus 
indicus,  and  the  upas  antiar.  A third  class  produces  excitement  and 
lethargy,  accompanied  with  a local  irritation,  more  or  less  intense  ; and 
to  this  belong  belladonna,  tobacco,  stramonium,  and  hemlock.  The 
last  division  are  those  which  instantly  destroy  life,  by  acting  on  the 
nervous  extremities  ; as  the  oil  of  bitter-almonds  and  the  oil  of  tobacco. 


. * Turnbull  s Voyage  round  the  World,  vol.  1,  p.  160,  Lond.  edit.  Quarterly  Re- 
new, vol.  16,  p.  79,  Amer.  edit. 

t Barton’s  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  part  2,  p.  74. 

$ Dr.  W.  P.  Barton’s  Med.  Botany,  vol.  2,  p.  80.  Dr.  Bigelow’s  Medical  Botany, 
rol.  1,  p.  146. 

§ Barton’s  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  part  1,  pt  147. 

||  Bigelow’s  Med.  Botany,  vol.  1,  p.  137,  139. 

^ Bigelow’s  Med,  Botany,  vol.  1,  p,  79. 
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The  third  of  these,  remarks  Orfila,  is  alone  strictly  entitled  to  the  title 
of  narcotico-acrid.* 

Treatment.  My  remarks  here  must  of  course  be  very  brief. 

The  datura,  belladonna,  tobacco,  digitalis,  aristolochia,  and  cicuta, 
must  be  encountered  with  an  emetic,  and  the  vomiting  must  be  aided 
by  proper  drinks.  If  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  supervene, 
venesection  is  advisable,  and  afterwards  diluted  acidulated  drinks,  fre* 
quently  repeated.  Inflammation  is  to  be  met  by  its  proper  remedies. 

The  upas,  nux  vomica,  brucea,  ticunas,  camphor,  and  cocculus,  and 
the  whole  of  that  class,  require  emetics;  and  Magendie  and  Dehlle 
afterwards  recommend  tracheotomy.  In  cases  of  wounds  from  them, 
the  cautery  is  proper. 

Mushrooms  are  best  combated  by  emetics,  cathartics,  and  clysters. 
Orfila  places  great  dependence  on  cathartics. 

When  the  patient  is  in  an  alarming  state  of  intoxication,  emetics  and 
irritating  enemas  are  indicated,  and  venesection  is  sometimes  required.! 
Acidulated  drinks  are  subsequently  useful. I 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  358. 

+ See,  on  this  subject,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  493. 

J The  following  table,  we  think,  is  interesting  in  the  present  stage  of  discovery. — 
Editor. 

SYNOPTICAL  TABLE 

Of  the  Physical,  Chemical,  Medicinal,  and  Deleterious  Properties  of  the  immediate 
Vegetable  Principles , and  of  the  A/co/oids  recently  discovered.  By  M.  Julia 
Fontanelle. 


N.  B. — The  termination  in  ine  is  applied  to  alkaline  substances,  and  that  in  in  to  those 

which  are  not  alkaline. 


NAME  of  the 
Substances,  oi 
their  Discove- 
rers, and  their 
Natural  Con- 
ditions. 


I. 

ATROPINE- 
Discovcred  by 
Brandes,  in  the 
atropa  belladon- 
na. 


2. 

BRUCINE. 
Disc,  in  181H,  by 
MM.  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  in 
the  false  aligns-' 
tura.in  the  slate 
of  a gal  late. 


PHYSIC  AT, 
PROPERTIES. 


Inodorous,  in- 
sipid; crystalli- 
zes in  prismatic 
needles;  colour- 
less; turns  green 
the  syrup  of  vio- 
lets. 


In  leaf  shaped 
masses.of  a pear- 
ly white,  having 
the  appearance 
of  the  boric  acid 
and  sometimes 
in  elongated 
prisms  ; inodor- 
ous, bitter,  pun- 
gent, and  acrid  ; 
lurning  the  sy- 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. 


Is  decomposed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  caloric  : almost  inso- 
luble in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  ; neutralizes  much  a- 
cid  and  produces  salts,  the 
watery  solutions  of  which 
give  out  by  evaporation  va- 
pours which  dilate  the  pupil 
and  act  as  narcotics. 

Fusible  at  102°  Centigrade, 
congealing  as  it  cools  : is 
decomposed  by  a higher 
temperature : inalterable  by 
the  air:  soluble  in  500  pails 
of  boiling  water,  and  in  850 
of  cold  ; remaining  in  the 
state  of  a hydrate  and  re- 
taining one-fifth  of  water: 
soluble  in  alcnhol,  almost 
in  all  proportions,  and  but 


MEDICINAL  AND  DE‘ 
LEl'ERIOUS  PRO-  , 
PERTIES. 


Is  the  deleterious  prin- 
ciple of  the  Belladonna* 

. 

Tins  poison  acts  on 
the  spinal  chord,  pro- 
ducing tetanic  contract 
lions  of  the  muscles.^ 
May  be  given  in  paraly- 
sis front  a dose  of  one* 
eighth  of  a grain  to  five 
grains  in  the  day. 

Four  grams  is  ‘"ffi* 
cient  to  kill  a rabbit; 
the  same  dose,  however, 
does  not  kill  a dog.  , 
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Natural  Con- 
ditions. 


PHYSICAL 

PROPERTIES. 


rup  ofviolets  to 
green. 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. 


MEDICINAL  AND  DE- 
LETERIOUS PRO- 
PERTIES. 


little  so  in  ether : Turms 
suits,  which  are  poisonous, 
hitter,  chrystallizable,  and 
which  may  be  decomposed 
by  morphine.  Is  turned  to 
a crimson  red  by  concen- 
trated nitric  acid.  This  co- 
lour is  changed  by  caloric 
to  yellow  ; in  this  state  the 
hydro-chlorate  of  tin  forms 
witii  it  a beautiful  violet 
precipitate,  a character 
which  is  peculiar  to  brucine. 
It  is  composed  of  75  04  of 
carbon,  11“21  of  oxygen;  722 
azote  ; ti'53  of  hydrogen. 


1 3. 

CATHARTINE. 
Disc,  in  1820,  by 
MM.  Lassaigne 
and  Feneulle,  in 
the  pods  and 
leaves  of  senna. 


Solid  ; yellow- 
ish brown  ; o- 
dour  peculiar; 
nauseous  and 
bitter. 


Attracts  humidity  from  the 
air;  is  decomposed  by  ca- 
loric ; very  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, alcohol,  and  ether;  is 
decomposed  by  the  concen- 
trated acids. 


Is  the  cathartic  prin- 
ciple of  senaa. 


4. 

CINCHONINE. 
Discovered  by 
Duncan  in  cin- 
chona bark. 


5. 

' CYSTISIN.' 
Disc,  in  1820,  by 
MM.  Lassaigne 
and  Clievallierin 
the  seeds  of  the 
cystisus  labur- 
num. 


0. 

DELPHINE. 
Dis.  in  1819,  by 
MM.  Lassaigne 
and  Feneulle,  in 
the  seeds  of 
staves-acre  (.del- 
phinium staphy- 
sagria .) 


7. 

DIGTT  ALINE. 
Thoughts  of  its 


White  ; clirys- 
tallizes  in  nee- 
dles ; inodorous; 
bitter ; turns  the 
tincture  of  vio- 
lets to  green. 


Part  is  composed  and  part 
volatilized  by  caloric : it 
burns  without  leaving  a re- 
siduum. In  contact  with  the 
air,  it  passes,  in  time,  into  a 
state  of  a carbonate  : solu- 
ble in  25-00  parts  of  boiling 
water  : soluble  in  alcohol  ; 
very  little  so  in  ether:  is 
capable  of  saturating  more 
acid  than  the  quinine  is,  and 
forms,  with  acetic  acid,  an 
incrystallizable  salt,  yet  the 
acetate  of  quinine  crystalli- 
zes. It  is  composed  of  car- 
bon, 70’97  ; oxygen,  797  ; 
azote,  9 02;  hydrogen,  6'22. 


Solid  ; yellow- 
ish green  ; disa- 
greeable taste. 


Decomposed  by  heat,  as 
also  by  concentrated  acids  ; 
very  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  It  contains 
no  azote. 


Its  medicinal  proper- 
ties are  the  same  as  those 
of  quinine,  with  this  dif- 
ferencfe,  that  it  takes  five 
times  as  many  parts,  by 
weight,  of  cinchonine, 
to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects as  one  of  quinine. 
It  is  nearly  out  of  use. 


In  the  dose  of  eight 
grains  it  occasions  ver- 
tigo, cramp  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  vomiting, 
which  sometimes  con- 
tinue for  two  hours. 


A whitish,  crys- 
talline.audmoist 
powder  ; inodo- 
rous; acrid  and 
very  bitterjtnrns 
syrup  ofviolets 
to  green. 


Fusible,  and  gives,  on  its 
cooling,  a hard  and  brittle 
substance;  at  a higher  tem- 
perature it  is  decomposed, 
and  burns  without  residue. 
Nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  forms  neutral 
salts,  which  are  acrid,  very 
bitter  and  soluble.  Concen- 
trated nitric  acid  gives  a 
yellow  tint  to  this  alkali,  that 
differs  from  the  red  colour 
which  the  action  of  this  acid 
on  brucine  and  morphine  pro- 
duces. Not  analyzed. 


Microscopic 
ciystals,  in 


Decomposed  by  caloric  ; 
very  deliquescent ; very  su- 


its effects  are  much 
more  energetic  than 
those  produced  by  the 
stavesacre.  Six  grains 
kill  a dog  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  hours. 
In  the  state  of  an  ace- 
tate, it  is  still  more_poi- 
sunous. 


Half  a grain  dissolved 
in  two  drachm*  of  lake- 
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rers, and  their 
Natural' Con- 
ditions. 


existence  enter- 
tained by  SIM. 
Lassaigne  if  Che- 
valier ; actually 
discoveredbyjlf. 
LeRoyer,  inl824, 
in  the  leaves  of 
the  digitalis  pur- 
purea. 


8. 

EMETINE. 
Disc,  in  1817,  by 
MM.  Pelletier  & 
Magendie, in  the 
roots  of  the  vio- 
laemetica,  calli- 
cocca  ipecacuan- 
ha, and  psyco- 
tria  emelica, and 
by  SI.  Boullay  in 
the  violet. 


PHYSICAL 

PROPERTIES. 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. 


straight  prisms, 
withrhomboidal 
bases, inodorous; 
verybitter;  turns 
syrup  of  violets 
green. 


When  pure,  it 
is  in  a white 
powder,  inodo- 
rous, and  slight- 
ly bitter:  turns 
syrup  of  violets 
green. 


luble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  action  of  acids 
on  it  has  not  yet  been  well 
investigated. 


Fusible  at  50°  Centigrade. 
Above  that  it  is  decompos- 
ed. It  becomes  opaque  on 
exposure  to  the  air  : little 
soluble  in  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  only  produces  with  acids, 
crystallizable  salts  with  ex- 
cess of  acid,  which  are  de- 
composed by  the  alkalies 
and  magnesia.  Galls  preci- 
pitate it  in  flocculiof  a dirty 
while.  It  is  composed  of  car- 
bon, 64*57  ; oxygen,  22*95  ; 
azote,  4*00  ; hydrogen,  7*77. 


9. 

GENTIANIN. 
Found  by  MM. 
Henry  and  C'u- 
ventau,  in  the 
root  of  gentian. 


’10. 

‘10DE. 

Disc,  in  1813,  by 
Courtois,  in  the 
motherwatersof 
soda,  as  it  is  ob- 
tained from  the 
sea-weed. 


In  small  yel- 
low needles,  in- 
odorous, and  ve- 
ry bitter. 


In  a kind  of 
bluish  laminae : 
odour  that  of 
cloruret  of  sul- 
phur. A simple 
body. 


By  the  action  of  caloric, 
part  of  itsublimes  in  yellow 
needles,  and  the  rest  is  de- 
composed : is  not  changed 
by  the  action  of  the  air : 
soluble  in  water;  commu- 
nicates to  it  a strong  bitter- 
ness : very  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether;  soluble  in 
acids.  (Tlte  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  carbonizes 
it.) 

Fusible  at  107°  Centi- 
grade. It  boils  at  175°,  and 
escapes  in  violet-coloured 
vapours  : is  not  changed  by 
the  air.  Soluble  in  7000 
parts  of  water  ; soluble  in 
ether,  and  more  so  in  alco- 
4iol  in  proportion  as  the 
spirit  is  rectified.  These  so- 
lutions change  the  colour  of 
the  skin  to  yellow.  With 
oxygen  it  forms  the  iodic 
acid,  and  with  hydrogen  the 
, liydriodic  acid. 


11. 

LUPULIN. 
By  M-  Planche, 
a„d  nearly  at 
the  sainetime  by 

MM-  Tres,  Pay- 
& Chevalier, 
in  the  yellow 


Solid,  of  a yel- 
low ishwhitearo- 
matic,  and  very 
bitter. 


Decomposed  by  caloric  : 
is  not  changed  by  air;  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether. 


MEDICINAL  AND  DE- 
LETERIOUS PRO. 
PEKTIES. 


warm  water,  and  inject- 
ed into  llie  veins  of  a 
cat,  killed  it  in  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  without 
occasioning  anv  appear- 
ance of  pain.  One  grain 
and  a half  injected  into 
the  jugular  vein  of  a 
dog  produced  the  same 
effect.  The  blood  of  ani- 
mals thus  poisoned  as- 
sumed a vinous  lint,  and 
a slight  tendency  to  coa- 
gulate. 

It  has  the  emetic  princi- 
ple of  ipecacuanha.  Its 
activity  is  such  that  one- 
sixteenth  of  a grain  pro- 
duces vomiting.  The 
dose  is  one  grain  for 
adults.  In  that  of  two 
it  has  killed  a dog. 


A very  energetic  tonic 
and  febrifuge. 


Used  in  the  treatment 
of  goitr  e,  scrofula,  chlo- 
rosis, cancer  of  the 
womb;  of  white  swell- 
ings,tumougs,  scrofulous 
phthisis,  inveterate  sy- 
philitic indurations  of 
the  glands,  &c.  It  is 
employed  in  substance, 
in  an  alcoholic  tincture, 
in  the  state  of  a salt  and 
as  a pomade.  In  the 
dose  of  fromone  drachm 
to  one  and  a half  it 
proves  fatal,  and  pro- 
duces ulceration  of  the 
mucous  coal  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Tonic  and  narcotic  : 
not  poisonous.  Doses  not 
yet  determined.  _ 
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rers, and  their 
Natural  Con- 
ditions. 


matter  of  the 
flowers  of  hops. 

12. 

MORPHINE. 
Disc,  in  1817,  by 
■Serfurner.inopi- 
nm,  in  the  state 
of  a meconinte. 


13. 

NARCOTINE. 
Discov.  in  1802, 
constituting  one 
fiftieth  of  opium, 
by  M.  Derosne, 
who  named  it 
opiene. 


14. 

' PICROTOX- 
INE. 

Disc.by  Boullay, 
in  the  coccus  ori- 
entalis (the  fruit 
of  the  menisper- 
mum  cocculus.J 

15. 

PIPERIN. 
Dis.  by (Erstaerl, 
in  black  pepper. 


16. 

QUININE. 
Disc.  1820,  by 
M At.  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  in 
the  cinchona. 


PHYSICAL 

PROPERTIES. 


White  crystals 
in  rectangular 
prisms : inodor- 
ous ; insipid;  so- 
lutions bitter ; 
turns  ^yrup  of 
violets  green. 


In  delicate  nee- 
dles, or  in  rlioin- 
boidal  prisms. 
Inodorous  and 
insipid. 


In  qnadrilate. 
ralwhite  prisms, 
inodorous,  very 
bitter.  Turnssy- 
rup  of  violets 
green. 


In  colourless 
and  transparent 
prisms  ; inodo- 
rous, and  almost 
insipid. 


White  and  in- 
crystallizable  : 
inodorous : very 
bitter.  Turns 
syrup  of  violets 
green. 


CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. 


MEDICINAL  AND  DE- 
LETERIOUS PRO- 
PERTIES. 


Melts  and  is  decomposed 
at  a slightly. elevated  tem- 
perature. Unchanged  by 
the  air  : insoluble  in  cold 
water:  soluble  in  42  parts 
of  cold  alcohol,  and  in  8 of 
ether.  Its  salts  are  bitter. 
Nitric  acid  turns  it  red  ; 
hence  it  is  an  important  lest 
of  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance. Morphine  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  71-01  ; oxy- 
gen, 17-28  ; azote,  5-177  ; hy- 
drogen, 6-533. 


It  melts  like  fat,  and  is 
decomposed  : unchanged  by 
tile  air  : slightly  soluble  in 
water  : soluble  in  24  of  boil- 
ing alcohol,  or  in  100  cold  : 
soluble  in  cold  ether : forms 
poisonous  salts.  Composed 
of  carbon,  68-88 ; oxygen, 
18  00  ; azote,  7-21 ; hydrogen, 
5-91. 

Decomposed  by  caloric  : 
unchanged  by  the  air:  so- 
luble in  25  parts  of  boiling 
water  and  50  of  cold  : solu- 
ble in  3 of  alcohol ; and  very 
soluble  in  ether.  Forms 
very  bitter  salts,  Which  are 
but  little  soluble  in  water. 

It  melts,  and  becomes  de- 
composed : unchanged  by 
the  air  : insoluble  in  cold 
water  : very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water  : very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


It  melts,  becomes  idio- 
eleetric,  and  assumes,  by 
friction  with  woollen  cloth, 
the  resinous  electricity  : is 
unchangeable  in  the  air  : 
soluble  in  700  parts  of  wa- 
ter : soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
still  more  so  in  ether  : 
forms  very  bitter  salts,  of  a 
pearly  hue  : saturates  less 
acid  than  the  cinchonine, 
and  gives  a crystallizable 
acetate.  Is  composed  of 


Narcotic  without  the  in. 
conveniences  of  opium. 
M.  Bally  thinks  that  it 
is  as  active  as  its  ace- 
tate, to  which  the  pre- 
ference is  given  oh  ac- 
count Of  its  solubility: 
as  this  salt  is  difficult  to 
crystallize  and  to  pre- 
serve, the  sulphate  ap- 
pears preferable.  The 
dose  of  these  two  salts 
is  from  one-fourth  or 
one-third  of  a grain  a 
day,  in  pills  or  in  a 
syrup,  to  four  grains  a 
day.  It  is  a poison 
which  has  become  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of 
crime. 

Seems  to  act  as  a 
narcotic.  M.  Bally  has 
given  it  to  the  extent  of 
00  grains,  without  ob- 
taining very  remarkable 
effects  from  it.  Its  ace- 
tate in  the  dose  of  a grain 
has  killed  a dog. 


It  is  to  this  substance 
that  the  coccus  orienta- 
lis  owes  its  deleterious 
properties  : three  or  four 
grains  of  it  kills  the  lar- 
gest dog  in  an  hour.  It 
is  also  a most  active  poi- 
son for  fish. 

According  to  Bertini, 
Meli,  Micclini,  Simone * 
ti,  and  Simiscalchi,  it  is 
a most  energetic  febri- 
fuge, and  in  a much 
smaller  dose  than  the 
sulphate  of  quinine.  It 
may  be  carried  as  far  as 
24  gAins  in  the 24  hours. 
Fifty  or  sixty  grains  are 
sufficient  for  the  cure 
of  an  intermittent. 

Its  virtues  are  the 
same  as  the  cinchona 
bark,  but  much  more 
energetic.  The  sulphate 
of  quinine  is  preferred. 
Eour  grains  of  this  salt 
is  equal  to  two  drachms 
of  the  bark.  This  alkali 
and  its  salLs  are  five 
times  more  energetic 
than  t lie  cinchonine  and 
its  sulphate. 
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17. 

•RHUB4RB- 

ARlN. 

Disc,  by  Pfajf, 
in  the  rhubarb 
cultivated  iuEu- 
rope. 

18. 

SCILMTIN. 
Disc,  by  Vogel, 
jn  the  bulbs  of 
tlie  scilla  niari- 
tima . 

10. 

" SOLANINR. 
Disc,  in  1821,  by 
DesJ'osse,  in  the 
solatium  dulca- 
mara and  in  the 
boletus  esculen- 
tus. 


20. 

STRYCHNINE. 

Disc,  in  In  18,  by 
2 MM.  Pelletier' 
and  Cavetilou,  in 
the  iitcx  vomica 
and  the  bean  of 
St.  Ignatius. 


21. 

IVERA1R1NE. 
Disc,  in  1810,  by 
AIM.  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  in 
the  cevadilta, 
white  hellebore, 
and  in  the  col- 
chicuni. 


VEGETABLE  POISONS. 


PHYSICAL 

PROPERTIES. 

CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES. 

MEDICINAL  AND  de- 
LETKRIOnS  PRO- 
PERTIES. 

carbon,  74'5G  ; oxygen,  7-7  ; 
azote,  10-84  ; hydrogen,  6-90. 

Solid  : dark 
brown  : opaque : 
odour  disagree- 
able : bitter  and 
nauseous  taste. 

Decomposed  by  heat : de- 
liquescent: very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid. 

It  appears  to  be  the 
medicinal  principle  of 
rhubarb. 

White  ; brittle ; 
transparent:  in- 
odorous: frac-, 
ture  resinous ; 
and  biller  taste. 

Decomposed  by  heat : de- 
liquescent: very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
The  action  of  acids  on  it  not 
yet  ascertained. 

The  medicinal  princi* 
pie  of  the  squill : it  ex 
cites  vomiting,  the  se» 
cretion  of  urine,  and  di- 
arrhoea. 

White ; granu- 
lar ; or  in  qua- 
drilateral micro- 
scopic prisms:  in- 
odorous, slightly 
bitter,  and  nau- 
seous. Turns  sy- 
rup of  violets 
green. 

Decomposed  by  heat : un- 
changed by  the  air:  inso- 
luble in  cold  water  : soluble 
in  8000  parts  ol  boiling  wa- 
ter : little  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether : forms  incrystal- 
lizable  and  bitter  salts, 
which,  on  evaporation,  give 
a gummy  mass. 

Excites  vomiting  and 
sleep.  Its  acetate  has 
only  been  as  yet  tried. 
Its  effects  have  been  lit- 
tle attended  to. 

In  a white 
opaque,  & some- 
times pearly  ti 
powder  : inodo- 
rous : intolera- 

bly bitter.  Turns 
the  syrup  of  vio- 
lets green. 

Neither  fusible  nor  vola- 
tile : unchanged  by  the  air : 
soluble  infi8d7  parts  of  water 
at  10°_R.,  or  25  00  ot  boiling 
water.  Its  solutions  have 
an  orange  colour  : a solution 
of  one-six  hundred  thou- 
sandth part  of  a grain  im- 
parts a bitter  taste  : very 
soluble  in  alcohol  : insolu- 
ble in  ether.  Forms  some 
crystallizable  salts,  more 
poisonous  than  the  strych- 
nine. Composed  of  cai  bon, 
78-22;  oxygen,  6-38  ; azote, 
8-92  ; hydrogen,  6-54. 

This  is  the  most  ac- 
tive poison  of  all  the  ve. 
getable  alcaloids.  It  is 
twelve  times  more  ac- 
tive than  brucine:  one- 
eighth  of  a grain  kills 
the  strongest  dog,  and 
one-fourth  of  a grain 
produces  on  a healthy 
man  very  deleterious 
effects. 

A white,  ino- 
dorous powder: 
taste  acrid  and 
burning.  Turns 
the. syrup  of  vio- 
lets green. 

Fusible  at  50°  Cent ; on 
cooling,  it  presents  a trans- 
lucid  mass  of  an  amber  co- 
lour : unchanged  in  the  air  : 
soluble  in  1000  parts  of  boil- 
ing water : very  soluble  in 
alcohol : insoluble  in  ether. 
Its  salts  are  incrystallizable. 
Composed  of  carbon,  0075; 
oxygen,  19-00  ; azote,  5-04  ; 
hydrogen,  8-54. 

“A  dangerous  sternu- 
tatory : in  a very  small 
dose  it  produces  vomit 
ing  and  copious  alviuc 
evacuations. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANIMAL  POISONS. 

Cantharides symptoms — effects  on  animals — appearances  on  dissection — treatment. 

Lytta  vittata.  Poisonous  serpents — ihe  viper — rattlesnake — variety  in  the  effects 

of  jts  bite mcckasin  snake — antidotes  against  the  bite  of  serpents — treatment  of 

persons  bitten.  Scorpion.  Tarantula.  Bee — humble  bee — wasp — hornet.  Poi- 
sonous fishes — catalogue  of  these — cause  of  fish  poison — treatment.  Muscles — 
oysters — crab — lobster — mackerel — dangerous  effects  of  these  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year.  Orinthorynchus  paradoxus.  Toad.  Pheasant  or  partridge — its 
poisonous  nature  at  some  seasons — cause.  Poisonous  honey — cause — effects — 
treatment.  Dangers  of  dissection — consequences  occasionally  produced  by  slight 
injuries  during  dissection — treatment. 

Animal  poisons  are,  as  1 have  already  stated,  arranged  by  Foderfe 
and  Orfila  under  the  class  of  septic  and  putrefying  poisons,  with  the 
exception  of  cantharides,  which  is,  with  great  propriety,  placed  among 
the  corrosive.  I shall  commence  with  it,  and  notice  the  rest  in  their 
order. 


CANTHARIDES. 

Cantharis  vesicaloria.  (Spanish  fly.)  Cantharides,  according  to 
Robiquet,  consists  of  various  substances — a green  fluid  oil — a black 
matter,  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol — a yellow  matter, 
soluble  in  both — a fatty  matter,  insoluble  in  alcohol — phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia — acetic  and  uric  acids.  None  of  these  are  vesica- 
tory, but  the  epispastic  principle  is  a white  crystallizable  substance, 
insoluble  in  water,  (soluble,  however,  in  it,  when  mixed  with  the  yellow 
matter  ;)  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  the  oils.*  Dr.  Thomson 
styles  this  cantharidin.  We  are,  however,  to  treat  of  it  as  it  is 
ordinarily  administered,  viz.  in  the  form  of  powder  and  of  tincture, 
and  ihe  usual  symptoms  are  the  following : When  taken  internally, 
cantharides  excite  a disagreeable  and  nauseating  smell,  acrid  taste, 
retchings,  copious  vomitings,  which  are  often  tinged  with  blood, 
alvine  evacuations,  also  more  or  less  bloody,  burning  heat  in  the 
stomach  and  other  parts,  accompanied  with  griping  and  excruciat- 
ing pains ; great  heat  in  the  bladder,  difficulty  in  making  water, 
and  the  urine  often  bloody,  sometimes  totally  suppressed  ; obstinate, 
and  sometimes  painful  and  excessive  priapism,  satyriasis,  the  pulse 
frequent  and  hard,  while  in  some  cases  the  jaws  are  closed  ; and  con- 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  422.  The  experiments  of  Robiquet  are  quoted  in  detail  in  the 
Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  2,  p.  405. 
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vulsions,  general  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and  delirium,  precede  the  death 
of  the  patient.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  cases  illustrative  of  this  catalogue  of 
symptoms,  nor  indeed  are  they  of  a nature  that  would  afford  any  useful 
result.  In  many  instances,  they  originated  in  a desire  to  stimulate  the 
exhausted  passions  of  the  debauchee,  or,  with  more  malignant  and 
villainous  intentions,  were  administered  for  the  accomplishment  of 
seduction. 

The  external  application  of  cantharides,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  { 
similar  consequences,  but  in  a more  mitigated  form. 

As  to  its  effects  on  animals,  Orfila  found,  that  when  injected  in  the 
form  of  tincture  into  the  jugular  veins,  it  produced  vertigo, stupor,  and 
death.  The  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  fluid  and 
reddish — that  in  the  right  was  black,  and  contained  coagula.  On 
using  alkohol  alone,  however,  he  observed  precisely  the  same  effects. 
He  then  tried  oil  digested  upon  cantharides.  The  animal  was  soon 
deprived  of  sensibility  and  muscular  power,  and  tetanus,  convulsions, 
difficult  respiration,  and  death  supervened.  The  lungs  were  found 
very  bulky  and  distended  with  a great  quantity  of  reddish  serosity;  in 
some  parts,  they  were  livid  and  compact.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bladder  was  slightly  red,  while  that  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum 
was  natural.  When  cantharides  in  powder  were  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  they  produced  vomiting,  the  discharge  of  much  bloody  mucus, 
pain,  great  dejection,  extraordinary  insensibility,  and  death.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a fiery  red,  that  of  the  duo- 
denum less  so,  but  also  inflamed.  The  bladder  was  sometimes  seen 
inflamed  and  thickened ; and  the  oesophagus  also  was  occasionally 
inflamed.  + 

As  to  the  appearances  on  dissection  in  man,  they  are  generally 
similar  to  those  from  other  corrosive  poisons — inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Fungous  tubercles,  erosions,  and  small 
ulcerations,  have  also  been  noticed  in  these  parts.  The  bladder  has 
been  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  external  organs  of 
generation  have  been  gangrenous. 

If,  on  dissection,  or  in  the  matter  vomited,  any  portion  of  this  poison 
remain,  it  may  be  detected  by  its  shining  points,  which  are  of  a beau- 
tiful green  colour.  This,  however,  can  only  be  hoped  for,  when  it  has 
been  taken  in  the  form  of  powder.  When  the  tincture  has  been  admi- 
nistered, wre  cannot  expect  to  identify  the  substance,  and  must  rely 
solely  on  the  symptoms  and  the  dissection. 

Treatment . Oil  is  recommended  by  Orfila,  but  later  experiments 
have  demonstrated  its  injurious  effects.  According  to  Dr.  Pallas,  it 
increases  the  danger.  Cantharides  macerated  in  cold  oil  and  after- 


* Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  430  to  439.  Le  Clerc,  p.  74,  75.  New-England  Jonr.  vol. 
11,  p.  18.  Dr.  Francis,  however,  mentions  a case  where  six  ounces  of  the  tincture 
were  taken  without  injury.  New-York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p,  28. 
t Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  424  to  430. 
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wards  given  to  dogs,  was  found  to  destroy  them  in  a few  minutes.* 
And  this  is  owing  to  the  oil  dissolving  the  active  principle.  Mucila- 
ginous drinks  are  preferable  to  excite  vomiting,  and  to  remove  the 
irritation  from  the  bladder.  The  warm  bath,  friction,  and  diluents  are 
proper,  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  necessary,  when  any  ap- 
pearances of  inflammation  present  themselves. 

The  Lytta  Vittata,  (Meloe  Americana,  Potatoe-fly,)  and  some  other 
species  of  our  own  country,  appear  to  possess  properties  analogous 
to  cantharides.  f 

POISONOUS  SERPENTS. 

On  these,  I intend  to  be  very  brief,  and  shall  merely  give  a short 
notice  of  those  that  are  found- poisonous  in  other  countries.  Some- 
what more  of  detail  will  be  proper  in  reference  to  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Viper.  ( Coluber  berus.  Vipera  berusj  is  the  most  common 
poisonous  serpent  of  England,  and  the  European  continent.  Its  bite 
is  not  uniformly  fatal  to  man  or  the  larger  animals,  but  the  season  of 
the  year  appears  to  increase  its  intensity,  being  most  venomous  in 
summer.  The  symptoms  are  acute  pain  in  the  part  wounded,  which 
extends  over  the  limbs  and  even  to  the  external  organs — tumefaction 
and  redness,  which  afterwards  passes  to  a livid  colour — syncope, 
frequent,  small,  concentrated  and  irregular  pulse — difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, copious  and  cold  sweats,  disturbance  of  vision  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  bilious  and  convulsive  vomitings,  and  followed  gene- 
rally by  yellowness  of  the  skin.  Gangrene  is  apt  to  occur  in  the 
wound,  when  the  disease  is  about  to  terminate  in  death. I 

The  poisonous  snakes  of  India  have  been  noticed  by  Russell  in  a 
great  work,  and  his  experiments  are  still  the  most  valuable  we  yet  have 
on  the  subject.^  Notices  are  interspersed  in  abundance  in  various 
literary  and  scientific  works,  concerning  the  venomous  serpents  of 
other  countries.|| 
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* London  Med.  Repos,  vol.  19,  p.  259.  Quarterly  Journal  Foreign  Med.  and 
Surg.  vol.  5.  p.  304. 

t See  the  papers  of  Dr.  Chapman  and  Dr.  Woodhouse,  in  the  New-York  Medical 
Repository,  vol.  2,  p.  163,  vol.  3,  p.  213 — of  Dr.  Schott,  in  Eclectic  Repertory, 
vol.  2,  p.  193 — of  Dr.  J.  F.  Dana,  in  Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  137.  This  con- 
tains an  analysis  of  the  potatoe-fly,  showing  that  Cantharid.in  exists  in  it. 

J On  the  effects  of  the  venom  of  the  viper,  see  Morgagni,  vol.  3,  p.  410.  Orfila, 
vol.  2,  p.  380.  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  vol.  6,  p.  420.  Fontana,  in  Phil. 
Transactions,  vol.  70,  p.  163.  Redi  in  do.  vol.  1,  p.  160.  Atwell  in  do.  vol.  39, 
p.  394.  Also,  London  Med.  Repos,  vol.  14,  p.  522 — Gonfigliacchi’s  Experiments. 
New- England  Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  311 — Mangili’s  Experiments. 

.§  An  analysis  of  many  of  these  is  contained  in  Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  387  to  403.  See 
also,  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  2,  p.  318,  and  Dr.  Rankin’s  Exp.  in  Edinburgh 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol  18,  p.  231. 

||  An  extraordinary  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Pascalis,  in  the  New-York  Med.  Repo- 
sitory, vol.  19,  p-  78,  of  an  individual  who  was  bitten  by  a snake  at  St.  Domingo. 
He  survived  the  effects  many  years,  but  the  leg  and  thigh  swelled  to  an  enormous 
size,  and  this  remained  permanent  until  his  death.  The  only  relief  he  experienced, 
was  to  open  one  or  other  of  the  capillary  vessels  on  the  swelling,  and  discharge  four 
or  five  ounces  of  blood  from  it. 
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In  general,  the  animal  is  most  poisonous,  and  its  effects  mo>t  rapidly 
destructive,  in  warm  climates.  Hence  the  serpents  of  India  and  South 
America  are  distinguished  above  all  others,  for  their  venomous  nature. 

Crotalus  horridus.  (The  Rattle-snake.)  This  is  probably  the  most 
venomous  snake  known  in  our  country,  but  its  effects  vary  greatly  ; 
and  this  is  doubtless,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Sir  Everard  Home, 
owing  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  poison. 

“ When  the  poison  is  very  active,  the  local  irritation  is  so  sudden 
and  violent,  and  its  effects  on  the  general  system  are  so  great,  that 
death  soon  takes  place.  On  examination  after  death,  the  only  alter- 
ation of  structure  met  with,  is  in  the  parts  close  to  the  bite,  where  the 
cellular  membrane  is  completely  destroyed,  and  the  neighbouring 
muscles  are  very  considerably  inflamed. 

When  the  poison  is  less  intense,  the  shock  to  the  general  system 
does  not  prove  fatal.  It  brings  on  a slight  deerree  of  delirium,  and  the 
pain  in  the  part  bitten  is  very  severe;  in  about  half  an  hour,  swelling 
takes  place  from  the  effusion  of  serum  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which 
continues  to  increase  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  for  about  twelve 
hours,  extending  during  that  period  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bite;  the  blood  ceases  to  flow  in  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  swollen 
parts ; the  skin  over  them  becomes  quite  cold;  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  so  weak  that  the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  stomach  is 
so  irritable,  that  nothing  is  retained  on  it.  In  about  sixty  hours,  these 
symptoms  go  off;  inflammation  and  suppuration  take  place  in  the 
injured  parts  ; and  when  the  abscess  formed  is  very  great,  it  proves 
fatal.*  When  the  bite  has  been  in  the  finger,  that  part  has  immedi- 
ately mortified.  When  death  has  taken  place  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  absorbent  vessels  and  their  glands  have  undergone  no 
effects  similar  to  morbid  poisons,  nor  has  any  part  lost  its  natural 
appearance,  except  those  immediately  connected  with  the  abscess. 

In  those  patients  who  recover,  the  symptoms  go  oft  more  readily  and 
more  completely  than  those  produced  by  a morbid  poison,  which  has  ! 
been  received  into  the  system. 

A case  is  related  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  which  illustrates  the  above 
views.  Thomas  Soper,  aged  twenty-six,  was  accidentally  bitten  twice 
in  the  hand  by  a rattle-snake.  The  snake  was  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition,  in  London. 

The  first  symptom  observed  was  an  incoherence  in  language  and 
behaviour,  resembling  intoxication.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the 
hand  began  to  swell,  next  the  fore-arm,  and  afterwards  the  pain  ex- 
tended to  the  axilla.  In  two  hours  after  the  bite,  Mr.  Brodie  saw  him. 
The  skin  was  cold,  the  man’s  answers  incoherent,  his  pulse  one  hun- 
dred in  a minute,  and  he  complained  of  sickness.  Ammonia  and 


* A case  strongly  illustrative  of  this  class  of  symptoms,  is  related  by  Mr.  Breitnal, 
of  Philadelphia,  the  actual  sufferer  himself,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  44,  p.  147.  He 
survived  the  bite  and  recovered,  but  an  abscess  formed  several  months  afterwards  in 
the  injured  part. 

+ Home,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1810.  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol-  B P 39°- 
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: ether  were  exhibited  internally,  arid  applied  to  the  wound.  He  re- 
i jected  the  first  draught,  but  retained  the  second.  Fits  of  fainting 
supervened,  with  coldness  of  the  skin.  On  the  next  day,  blood  was 
extravasated  under  the  skin  as  low  as  the  loins,  and  vesications  had 
formed  on  the  wounded  arm.  Depression  and  faintings  continued. 
These  symptoms  were  present  for  several  days,  with  greater  or  less 
severity.  The  arm  sloughed  in  various  places,  and  abscesses  formed, 
accompanied  with  purging.  Finally,  mortification  and  delirium 
occurred,  and  he  died  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1807 — eighteen 
days  after  being  bitten. 

On  dissection,  the  body  externally  was  found  natural,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  arm  that  had  been  bitten.  The  wounds  made  by  the 
fangs  were  healed;  the  lungs  were  healthy;  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
contained  coagulated  blood;  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach  was 
moderately  distended  with  fluid ; while  the  pyloric  portion  was  much 
contracted,  the  internal  membrane  had  its  vessels  very  turgid  with 
blood.  The  intestines  and  liver  were  healthy.  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  were  turgid,  and  water  was  effused  in  it.* * * § 

The  effects  of  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake  on  animals  are  so  well 
knovvR,  and  in  general  resemble  so  closely  those  produced  on  man, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  them.f 

The  Mockcisin  snake  is  another  venomous  animal  peculiar  to  our 
country,  and  the  effects  of  its  bite  are  similar  to  those  of  the  rattle- 
snake.! 

As  to  antidotes,  and  the  treatment  proper  for  bitten  persons,  we 
may  remark,  that  these  are  numerous  and  diversified.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  mention  a New-Grenada  plant,  the  Guaco  (mikiana 
guaco,)  the  juice  of  which  seems  to  deter  snakes  from  biting  persons 
on  whom  it  is  applied,  and  even  when  they  are  bitten,  the  application 
of  the  leaves  prevents  the  usual  effects.§ 

. Arsenite  of  potash,  (Fowler’s  solution,)  has  been  used  with  great 
success  by  Mr.  Ireland,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  bites  of  snakes. ||  The  Pill  of  Tanjore,  also  an  arsenical  prepa- 
ration, was  sometimes  used  by  Dr.  Russel  with  apparent  success  o;n 
animals  ; but  several,  however,  to  whom  it  was  administered,  died  in 
the  same  way  as  if  nothing  had  been  taken.H 

* Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  1,  p 312. 

t See,  on  this  point,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  35,  p.  309,  377.  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton  mentions 
two  cases  of  rabbits  bitten  by  rattle-snakes.  One  recovered  gradually  in  three  days, 
the  other  died  in  74  minutes.  On  dissection,  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  was 
seen  inflamed.  Around  the  bite,  Blood  was  effused,  and  the  solids  were  in  a gela- 
tinous, bloody  state.  — (Barton’s  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.  vol.  1,  part  1,  p.  167.) 

+ New-York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  8,  p.  441.  Quere,  is  the  copperhead-snake, 
( scytale  mockeson  of  Say,  and  scytale  pupreus  of  Ratinesque,)  and  the  mockasin 
snake  the  same  animal  ? Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  84, 256,  contains  some  papers 
on  these,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  they  are  identical  or  distinct.  Say,  however, 
observes,  that  the  coluber  heterodon  is  also  often  called  mockasin. 

§ Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  441. 

||  See  his  cases  in  the  Medico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  2,  p.  396. 

II  Orfila,  vol,  2,  p.446.  New-York  Med.  Rep.  vol.  7,  p.  12. 

2 P 
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Ammonia,  and  Eau  de  Luce , have  many  testimonies  in  their  favour 
while  some,  as  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Orfila,  doubt  their  specific 
virtues.* * * §  They  are,  however,  useiul  in  promoting  perspiration.  Be- 
sides these,  many  plants  have  acquired  a temporary  reputation  in  our 
own  country,  and  in  South  America.  Of  the  former,  are  the  Aristo- 
lochia  serpentaria,  Prenanthes  alba,  and  Polygala  senega;  and  in 
South  America,  the  Eupatorium  ayaparia,  the  Algalia  or  Yerba  del 
sapo,  and  the  Raiz  preta.  f 

Caustics  are  valuable,  but  often  prove  ineffectual,  and  the  treatment 
at  present  most  relied  on,  is  the  application  of  ligatures  above  the  part  - 
bitten,  but  not  too  tight,  nor  too  long  continued.  Then  cauterize  the 
wound,  with  a hot  iron  or  lunar  caustic,  and  afterwards  apply  com- 
presses to  the  part.  Perspiration  and  sleep  should  be  encouraged  by 
small  doses  of  ammonia,  Madeira  wine,  and  ether,  and  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  well  covered.  Gangrene  is  to  be  combated 
with  antiseptics.J 

The  Scorpion  is  most  venomous  in  southern  countries.  Instances 
are  recorded,  of  its  sting  producing  grievous  local  inflammation,  and 
occasionally  fever,  trembling  and  pain,  on  man,  in  France  and  Italy. 
Animals,  as  dogs  and  cats,  generally  survive,  though  some  have  died 
from  its  poison. § 

The  Tarantula  produces  similar  effects,  local  rather  than  general, 
and  the  fabulous  stories  respecting  it  are  now  well  understood  and 
duly  appreciated.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  are  species 
whose  sting  may  prove  fatal.  Dr.  Graperon  states,  that  he  saw  two 
fatal  cases  in  the  Crimea — one  proved  so  in  forty-eight  hours,  another  ; 
in  six  days.  The  first  was  that  of  a peasant,  who  was  stung  while 


* Testimonies  in  favour  of  these  may  be  found  in  the  Med.  Commentaries,  ( 
vol.  14,  p.297.  London  Med.  Repos,  vol.  8,  p.  73.  New-York  Med.  Repository,  ! 
vol.  9,  p.  109.  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  18,  p.  231.  London  Med. 
and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  29,  p.  120. 

t Dr.  Brickell  states,  that  prenanthes  alba  is  a famous  Indian  cure  for  the  bite  of 
serpents. — Barton’s  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2,  part  1,  p.  101.  Dr.  Barton's 
paper  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  3,  p.  100,  contains  a long  ’ 
list  of  supposed  vegetable  antidotes  against  the  bite  of  the  rattle-snake.  On  the 
eupatorium  ayaparia,  see  New-York  Med.  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  16,  and  London 
Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  29,  p.  304.  On  the  algalia,  New-England  Journal,  i 
vol.  8,  p.  322.  On  the  raiz  preta,  Edinburgh  Phil.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  218. 

Besides  these,  many  other  remedies  have  apparently  proved  successful.  Oil  has  * 
been  thus  given,  (New-York  Med.  Repos,  vol.  2,  p.  242  ) A living  fowl  applied  to 
the  wound,  (Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  259.) 

Most  of  these  illustrate  the  remark  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  “ the  violent  effects 
which  the  poison  produces  on  the  part  bitten,  and  on  the  general  system,  and  the 
shortness  of  their  duration,  has  frequently  induced  the  belief,  that  the  recovery 
depended  upon  the  medicines  employed.” 

J Orfila,  vol.  2,  p.  450.  A case  of  cure  by  ligature  is  mentioned  in  the  Eclectic 
Repertory,  vol.  4,  p.  388.  I may  add  in  this  place,  that  I have  been  favoured  with 
a communication  from  Dr.  Holbrook,  of  Venice,  Cayuga  county,  in  this  state,  in 
which  he  relates  several  cases  of  persons  bitten  by  snakes,  who  were  remarkably 
..and  speedily  relieved  by  the  free  administration  of  Peruvian  bark  in  milk. 

§ Qrfila,  vol.  2,  p.  411.  _ 
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[ sleeping  in  his  hut.  The  sting  was  soon  very  painful,  lhs  neck  swel- 
s led,  and  the  respiration  became  difficult  forty-four  hours  after  theacci- 
jj  dent.  On  the  right  side  of  the  neck  there  was  a brownish  violet  mark, 
si  the  neck,  head,  and  shoulders  were  swelled,  and  the  thorax,  front  the 
ji  clavicle  to  the  false  ribs,  was  of  a bluish  colour.  Scarifications,  the 
; actual  cautery,  oil  externally  and  internally,  and  ammonia,  were  all 
j tried  in  vain.* 

The  bite  of  the  spider  is  also  said  to  have  caused  local  inflamma- 
tion, together  with  general  irritation,  bu£  I have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  well-authenticated  cases. 

The  sting  of  the&ee,  the  humble-bee,  the  zvasp,  and  the  hornet,  havfc 
each  occasionally  produced  dangerous  and  alarming  symptoms.  In- 
flammation, more  or  less  extensive,  has  followed,  and  if  the  part  injured 
be  a sensitive  one,  great  misery  is  produced.  Several  cases  of  this 
t nature  are  cited  by  Orfila  ; and,  in  a cotemporary  journal,  a remark- 
t able  instance  is  mentioned,  where  the  sting  of  a bee  excited  vomiting, 
i fainting,  sweating,  trembling,  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
i patient  had  been  stung  on  the  back  of  the  left  middle  finger,  but  it 
t caused  little  pain  and  no  swelling.f 

The  sting  of  the  scorpion,  bee  or  wasp,  requires,  according  to  its 
i violence,  internal  or  external  remedies.  Generally,  emollient  anodyne 
f applications  to  the  injured  part  are  sufficient  to  allay  the  irritation, 
i after  extracting  the  sting.  The  volatile  alkali  is  also  a valuable  medi- 
i cine  to  be  administered  in  severe  cases. 

POISONOUS  FISHES,  T 
+ 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record,  proving  the  poisonous  natune  of 
j various  speeies  of  fish,  and  particularly  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr.  Bur- 
rows has  given  us  a catalogue  of  such,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  quote. 
Balistes  monoceros,  ( old  wife.)  Ostracion  globellum,  (smooth  bottle- 
fish.)  Tetrodon  sceleratus,  (tunny.)  Tetrodon  ocellatus,  (blower 
ox  blazer.)  Murasna  major,  (conger-eel.)  Coryphoena  splendens, 
(dolphin.)  Spares  chrysops,  (porgee.)  Coracinus  fuscus  major, 
(grey  snapper.)  Coracinus  minor,  ( hyne .)  Perea  major  of  Browne, 
( Esox  barracuda,  barracuda ).  Perea  venenata,  ( rock-fish.)  Parca 


* Quarterly  Journal  Foreign  Med.  and  Surg.  vol.  1,  p.  215. 
t Orlila,  vol.  2,  p.  414,415.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  8,  p.  180. 
t For  the  purpose  of  abbreviating  my  references,  ana  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
view  ot  the  authorities  to  which  I have  referred,  I will  cite  the  following  papers  on 
lish-poison.  Dr.  Chisholm , in  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  393. 
Dr . Burrows,  in  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  3,  p.  445.  Dr.  E.  Thortias,  in 
Memoirs  Med.  Soc.ot  London,  vol.  5,  p.  94.  Dr.  Meyer,  in  Barton’s  Med.  and 
Phys.  Journal,  vol.  1,  part  2,  p.  43.  Mr.  Quarricr,  in  London  Med.  and  Phys. 
Journal,  vol.  25,  p.  398.  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands,  vol.  1,  p.  309,  London,  edit. 
Mr.  Anderson,  in  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  56,  p.  544.  Orfita,  vol.  2,  p.  417. 
: Dr.  Dickson,  in  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  11,  p.  462. 

Ot  these,  Dr.  Chisholm’s  is  by  far  the  most  learned  and  copious,  and  I recom- 
i mend  it  to  those  who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  medical  literature  of  this 
I subject.  Dr.  Burrows’  is  equally  valuable. 
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venenosa  of  Catesby,  ( groopcr .)  Scomber  maximus,  (xiphias  of  I 
Browne , king-fish.)  Scomber  thynnus,  ( bonetta .)  Another  species  of 
scomber,  ( cavalloe , horse-eye.)  Scomber  caeruleo  argenteus  nudus,  of 
Browne,  ( Spanish  mackerel ) Mormyra  of  Browne  {blue  parrot-fsh.) 

Cl u pea  thryssa,  ( yellow-billed  sprat.)  Cancer  astacus,  ( sea-lobster .) 
Cancer  ruricolus,  ( land-crab .)  My  til  us  edulis,  (muscle.) 

Of  all  these,  the  clupea  (yellow -billed  sprat)  is  the  most  active  and 
dangerous  ; and  the  usual  course  of  symptoms  from  it  is  the  following: 
itching  over  the  whole  body — violent  cholic  pain — a contraction  and 
pungent  heat  of  the  oesophagus — nausea — heat  of  the  skin,  and  great 
acceleration  of  the  pulse — giddiness — loss  of  sight — cold  sweats — 1 
insensibility,  and  death.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  uncommonly  rapid 
— convulsions  ensue  immediately  after  swallowing  the  fish,  and  death 
is  a speedy  consequence.  Indeed,  whites  and  negroes  have  both 
been  known  to  expire  at  St.  Eustatius,  and  other  of  the  Leeward 
islands,  with  the  sprats  in  their  mouths  unswallowed.*  This,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  be  the  only  fish  which  produces  immediate  death,  even 
within  the  tropics. 

The  grey  snapper  produces  cholera  morbus  and  excruciating  pain,  : 
with  efflorescence,  and  is  apt  to  leave  a weakness  of  the  lower  extre-  : 
mities,  dimness  of  sight,  and  dulness  of  hearing. 

These  are  also  the  ordinary  results,  with,  however,  some  variety,  that  ' 
are  experienced  from  the  use  of  the  various  kinds  enumerated  in  the  ■ 
preceding  catalogue.  The  contraction  and  heat  of  the  oesophagus  ! 
does  not  occur  in  some  cases,  but  in  its  place  there  is  an  excessive  \ 
heat  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  A miliary  eruption,  or  an  efflorescence 
over  the  whole  body,  is  also  very  common. f 

The  cause  of  this  poison  has  been  the  subject  of  much  ingenious 
research.  Dr.  Chisholm  inclined  to  the  idea,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
fish  feeding  on  copper  banks.  He  would  seem,  however,  to  have  ■ 
abandoned  this,  as,  on  chemical  examination,  a portion  of  the  argilla-.  ' 
ceous  stone  of  Antigua  was  found  not  to  contain  any ; but  a precipi-  J 
tate  was  obtained,  possessing  the  qualities  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  J 

Dr.  Burrows  has  investigated  this  question  with  great  ability.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  poison  does  not  exist  in  the  skin,  or  in  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  or  in  the  liver  and  gall-bladder  exclu-  jj 
sively,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  persons  have  been  poisoned 
from  eating  these  various  parts.  It  pervades  the  whole  substance  of 
the  fsh,  and  this  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  statements  of  Dr.  Chis- 
holm, and  the  numerous  authorities  adduced  by  him.  As  to  its  origin,  ‘ 
be  discusses  the  cupreous  theory  of  Dr.  Chisholm,  and  shows  the 
great  improbability  of  the  metal  being  held  in  solution  in  the  sea- 
water. The  fact  also  that  land-crabs  occasionally  produce  similar 
symptoms,  is  further  urged  against  this  opinion.  The  idea  that  other 
substances  taken  as  food  by  fish,  may  be  the  cause  of  their  poisonous 
nature,  is  shown  to  be  unfounded.  He  concludes  with  advancing  aud 

* Chisholm,  p.  395.  + Thomas. 

| London  Med-  Repository,  vol.  5,  p.  13. 
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establishing  the  belief,  that  a morbid  change  takes  place  in  the  system 
of  the  fish.  And  this  is  particularly  to  be  expected  in  those  taken 
from  the  tropical  seas,  as  they  are  immediately  exposed  to  a high  tem- 
perature, and  putrefaction  must  commence  with  the  extinction  of  life, 
and  proceed  with  intense  rapidity.* 

Treatment.  An  emetic  (of  sulphate  of  zinc)  or  cathartic  should  be 
immediately  administered,  according  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  ingestion  of  the  poisonous  substance.  It,  however,  the  sponta- 
neous vomiting  or  purging  be  very  great,  it  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  check  it  by  anodynes.  These  are  also  proper  when  spasms 
supervene.  And'for  the  sequel*,  Dr.  Chisholm  advises  a solution  of 
alkalies  in  water.  Sugar,  containing  a few  drops  of  sulphurie  ether* 
has  also  been  recommended. 


* Burrows.  I add  the  following,  as  it  contains  the  observations  of  an  acute  and 
learned  observer ; and  at  the  same  time  is,  1 believe,  the  latest  notice  we  have  on  the 
subject. 

“ Jan.  18,  1819.  A paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  “ On  the  poisonous  fishes  of  the  Caribbee  islands.” 

The  author  endeavoured  to  prove,  that,  in  all  the  larger  fishes  of  prey,  the 
poisonous  quality  was  a rare  and  accidental  occurrence,  and  that  it  was  found  to  be 
present  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  species  of 
fish,  more  particularly  in  the  yellpw-billed  sprat,  (the  Sardine  dore  of  the  French, 
and  Clupea  thryssa  of  naturalists.)  From  whence  he  inferred  that  the  larger  vora- 
cious fishes,  such  as  the  baracosta,  (Perea  major  of  naturalists,)  &c.  became  poi- 
sonous only  at  the  times  they  had  recently  been  preying  upon  the  smaller  poisonous 
prey.  The  notion  of  their  being  made  poisonous  from  being  found  in  copper  banks, 
or  their  eating  the  stinging  blubbers,  (the  medusas  and  holothurise,)  was  refuted.  In 
regard  to  tests,  it  was  shown  that  none  could  be  depended  upon  ; that  nothing  what- 
ever could  be  discovered  from  inspection  of  the  fish  ; that  the  boasted  test  of  boiling 
a piece  of  silver  with  the  suspected  fish  proved  nothing,  whatever  might  be  its 
actual  quality  ; that  so  far  from  there  being  any  marks  of  disease  in  the  viscera,  or 
other  parts  of  poisonous  fishes,  they  were  found  to  be  in  the  best  season,  and  of  the 
highest  quajity,  in  all  respects. 

The  poison  of  the  yellow-billed  sprat  was  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  animal  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  not  occasioned  by  its  being  fed  upon  any  undisco- 
vered local  marine  poison,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  other  smaller  fishes  that 
were  found  in  the  same  place,  never  partaking  of  the  same  poisonous  nature,  and 
from  the  poison  of  the  fish  being  more  potent  and  deadly  than  any  known  or  even 
supposable  article  of  food  could  be  likely  to  communicate. 

With  respect  to  remedies  or  antidotes,  the  efficacy  of  sugar  was  alone  established 
as  deserving  of  credit.  Wines,  spirits,  and  the  condiments  used  at  table,  were  be- 
lieved to  have  obtained  occasional  credit,  only  from  being  used  in  such  slight  cases 
of  the  poison  as  would  likely  have  passed  away  without  any  remedy;  As  a precau- 
tion in  all  cases  of  suspicious  fish  of  the  larger  species,  the  cleaning  them  out  as 
soon  as  caught  was  recommended  as  a useful  and  proper  one,  to  prevent  the  carcase 
being  farther  tainted  by  the  lodgment  of  any  poisonous  matter  (such  as  that  of  the 
yellow-billed  sprat)  recently  swallowed;  though  it  was  shown,  at  the  same  lime,  that 
the  doing  so,  and  even  salting  the  fish  afterwards,  could  not  in  any  instance  do  away 
with  the  poisonous  impregnation  so  communicated  to  these  voracious  creatures, 
whose  powers  of  assimilation,  from  the  shortness  of  the  intestines  and  great  size  of 
the  liver,  must  be  supposed  to  be  infinitely  quicker  than  what  takes  place  among 
terrestrial  animals.  It  was  useful  also,  in  a more  humble  way,  by  furnishing  the  mate- 
rial of  the  only  criterion  hitherto  discovered  for  detecting  the  poison,  which  was 
shown  to  be  that  of  giving  a portion  of  the  liver  or  offal  to  some  inferior  animal,  such 
as  a cat,  a duck,  or  a pig,  and  ascertaining  its  effects  upon  them,  before  making  use 
of  the  fish.” — Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  194. 
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Muscles  sometimes  produce  symptoms  very  analogous  to  those  just 
1 elated,  and  death  has  occasionally  been  the  consequence  in  weak 
females  and  in  children.  Violent  oppression  anjl  agony,  swelling  of 
the  face,  a scarlet  efflorescence  over  the  body,  insatiable  thirst,  tormina 
and  vomiting  are  the  usual  effects ; and,  in  fatal  cases,  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  low  and  quick  pulse,  hiccup,  delirium  and  occasional 

COIMgU* 

In  a case  which  Fodere  examined  after  death,  he  found  the  stomach 
and  intestines  slightly  inflamed. f 

The  oyster,  lobster,  crab  and  mackerel  of  our  New-York  market, 
have  each  occasionally  produced  poisonous  effects,  although  I know 
of  no  case  of  death  from  them.!  Some  years  since  a quantity  of 
oysters  arrived  in  the  month  of  September  at  Dunkirk,  from  Normandy. 
They  were  extensively  purchased  and  eaten,  and  cholic,  diarrhoea,  and 
cholera  morbus  immediately  prevailed  to  a great  extent.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  oysters  were  the  cause,  and  Dr.  Zandyck  was  commis- 
sioned to  enquire  into  the  subject.  He  found  that  many  of  these 
animals  contained  water,  which  left  a slimy  deposit,  and  had  a deci-  ; 
dedly  brackish  taste ; and  he  suggested  that  the  mischief  might  be  ' 
owing  to  the  weakness  and  langour  of  the  oyster,  which  had  not  suffi- 
ciently aaimalized  the  contained  sea-water.^ 

The  treatment  in  all  these  cases  must  be  similar  to  that  already 
atjyised  as  to  poisonous  fishes  generally. 

Qrnithorynchus  paradoxus.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  that  the 
spur  of  this  extraordinary  animal  is  hollow,  and  connected  with  a cyst,  a 
through  which  a poisonous  fluid  is  injected  into  the  wound  which  the! 
animal  makes.  It  causes  inflammation  and  swelling,  but  does  not 
prove  fatal.  In  one  case  the  arm  swelled,  the  jaw  became  clenched,  J 
and  the  individual  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  persons  bitten  by.  4 
snakes.  They  yielded  to  the  external  application  of  oil,  and  the  s' 
internal  use  of  ammonia,  but  he  did  not  recover  the  use  of  his  arm  fbr>;i 
a month.  ||  The  tube  is  very  minute,  and  so  small,  indeed,  that  it  wilL  j 
not  admit  a horse-hair.^[ 

As  to  the  venomous  nature  of  the  Toad,  various  and  contradictory  ;i 
opinions  have  existed.  It  is  doubted  at  the  present  day,  though  for-  i 
merly  it  was  believed.  King  John  of  England  is  supposed  to  have ■ 
been  poisoned  by  a drink  in  which  matter  from  a living  toad  had  beea| 
infused.  Pelletier  has  analyzed  the  venom  of  the  common  toad,  and  $ 
states  it  to  consist  of  an  acid — a very  bitter  and  even  caustic  fat  matter,! 


* See  two  fatal  cases  from  eating  muscles,  by  Dr.  Burrows,  in  London  Med.  Rep.  £ 
vol.  3,  p.445.  Instances  are  also  related  in  Orlila,  vol.  2,  p.  419,  and  Fodere,  * 
. vol.  4,  p.  85. 
t Vol.  4,  p.  83. 

J.  A case  of  poisonous  effects  from  a crab,  supervening  within  fifteen  minutes  after  I 
eating  it,  is  mentioned  in  the  New-York  Med.  Rep.  vol.  12,  p.  189. 

^ London  Med.  Rep.  vol.  13,  p.  58.  ||  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  9,  p.  325. 

S Edinburgh  Phil.  Journ!  vol.  6,  p.  396.  See,  also,  Blamville  on  the  Spur.  I 
Annals,  vol.  10,  p.  II 2. 
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; and  an  animal  matter  having  some  analogy  to  gelatine.* * * §  No  experi- 
ments, however,  appear  to  have  been  made  with  it. 

The  Pheasant  of  this  state  and  Pennsylvania,  {ox  Partridge,  as  it  is 
o sometimes  styled,)  is  deemed  poisonous  during  the  winter  and  spring, 

I and  the  cause  assigned  for  it,  is  its  feeding  on  the  buds  of  the  laurel, 
(Kalmia  latifolia,)  which  is  one  of  the  few 'shrubs  which  preserves  its 
verdure  throughout  the  cold  season.  The  facts  that  we  have  on  this 
subject  are  not  numerous,  but  the  impression  is  notwithstanding  a gene- 
ral and  probably  a safe  one.  Dr.  Mease  has  published  several  cases 
which  occurred  in  1791  and  1792,  in  Philadelphia,  where  individuals 
dining  on  pheasants  solely,  were,  in  a few  hours  after,  seized  with  gid- 
diness, violent  flushings  of  heat  and  cold,  sickness  at  stomach,  and 
repeated  vomiting.  These  symptoms  were  soon  succeeded  by  deli- 
rium, weak  pulse,  and  extreme  debility,  while  some  cases  were  marked 
by  the  preservation  of  the  senses,  but  a total  inability  to  articulate. 
They  were  generally  relieved  by  emetics,  diluents,  and  mild  stimulants. 
One  case  of  death  ensued,  but  there  were  so  many  causes  combining, 
that  it  would  be  improper  to  ascribe  it  to  the  food  alone. f 

In  a case  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Drake,  also  in  the  winter,  vertigo, 
deadly  sickness  at  the  stomach,  with  extreme  languor  and  exhaustion, 
suddenly  attacked  the  patient.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  no  pulse 
Was  present  in  the  arms  or  temple,  and  excruciating  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, with  a disposition  to  vomit  next  supervened.  An  emetic  some- 
what relieved  these,  but  tenesmus  and  griping  remained  for  sometime, 
and  he  very  gradually  recovered.! 

Poisonous  Honey.  It  has  long  been  known  that  honey  is  occasi- 
onally poisonous.  Many  of  the  ancient  writers  contain  facts  on  this 
subject,  and,  in  particular,  a number  of  the  Greek  soldiers,  during  the 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  said  to  have  been  violently  affected  by 
some  they  had  eaten  near  Trebisond.§  I will  only  notice  at  this  time, 
the  effects  that  have  been  produced  in  our  own  country,  and  their 
probable  causes. 

Dr.  Barton,  in  the  paper  already  noticed,  states  that  a party  of 
adventurers  removed  some  hives  of  bees  from  Pennsylvania  to  New- 
Jersey,  in  the  hope  that  the  savannahs  of  the  latter  country  might  be 
favourable  to  the  increase  of  these  animals,  and  consequently  to  the 


* London  Med.  Rep.  vol.  9,  p.  168.  A case  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  test,  is  contained  in  Valentini’s  Pandects,  vol.  1,  p.  554.  DU  diarrhoea 
lethali  a talpa  (mole)  potu  ordinario  injecla.  The  answer  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  Giessen,  discountenancing  this  idea,  and  attributing  it  to  horror,  is  also  given. 

+ Mease,  in  New-York  Med.  Repository,  vol.  1,  p.  153.  Barton,  in  American 
Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  5,  p.  60.  The  opinion  has  been  long  entertained, 
that  the  food  of  animals  may  become  poisonous  from  feeding  on  noxious  substances. 
A number  of  authors  are  quoted  to  this  effect  in  Schlegel,  vol.  3,  p.  134,  and  among 
other  remarks,  it  is  stated  that  birds  feeding  on  darnel  have  proved  noxious. 

X New-York  Med.  Repository,  vol.  21,  p.  460. 

§ On  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  poisonous  honey,  see  Dr.  B.  S. 
Barton’s  paper,  in  the  American  Phil,  Transactions,  vol,  5,  p.  65  to  68,  and  Fodere, 
vol.  4,  p.  290. 
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making  of  honey.  They  accordingly  placed  them  in  the  above  situ- 
ations, and  where  the  kalmia  was  the  principal  flowering  shrub.  The 
bees  increased  prodigiously,  and  their  enterprize  appeared  successful ; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  every  one  who  ate  of  the  honey,  became 
intoxicated  to  a high  degree.  It  was  then  made  into  meth'eglin,  but 
with  a similar  effect  on  those  who  partook  of  it. 

The  usual  symptoms  are  a dimness  of  sight,  or  vertigo,  succeeded 
by  a delirium,  which  is  sometimes  mild  and  pleasant,  and  sometimes 
ferocious,  ebriety,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  convulsions, 
profuse  perspiration,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  vomiting  and  purging, 
and,  in  a few  instances,  death.  Sometimes  vomiting  is  among  the 
earliest  symptoms,  and  in  that  case  the  patient  is  readily  relieved, 
although  a temporary  weakness  of  the  limbs  is  not  an  uncommon 
result.* 

Dr.  Hosack  has  recorded  two  cases,  in  which  this  substance  pro- 
duced violent  vomiting,  cold  extremities,  and  a livid  appearance  of  the 
countenance.  The  pulse  was  reduced  to  about  twenty  in  a minute. 
The  spontaneous  vomiting,  however,  being  followed  by  a dose  of 
castor-oil,  together  with  the  application  of  fomentations,  relieved  the 
sufferers.  In  these  instances,  the  honey  was  of  a dark-reddish  colour, 
and  a thicker  consistence  than  is  usually  sold  in  the  market. f 

From  the  facts  mentioned  above,  Dr.  Barton  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  honey  is  owing  to  the  bees  feeding  on  venom- 
ous plants — as  the  various  species  of  kalmia,  the  andromeda  mari- 
ana,  which  is  destructive  to  sheep;  the  rhododendron;  the  azalea 
nudiflora,  and  the  datura.  He  recommends  that  every  foetid  or 
poisonous  vegetable  should  be  removed  from  the  habitations  of  these 
animals. 

Besides  the  poisons  now  considered,  there  are  others  enumerated 
by  systematic  writers,  which  I defer  noticing,  until  I commence  the 
investigation  of  medical  police.  Of  this  description  are  poisonous 
animals,  used  as  food,  as  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  in  whom  the  fluids  have 
been  depraved  by  disease,  and  rabies  (hydrophobia.)  I shall  conclude 
this  chapter  with  a few  remarks  on  the  dangers  of  dissection. 

The  accidents  to  which  anatomists  are  exposed  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  studies,  are  divided  by  Baron  Percy  into  two  classes — those 
resulting  from  the  putrid  gases  extricated  from  the  dead  animal  matters, 
and  acting  on  the  system  generally,  and  those  from  inoculation  of  a 
septic  principle,  in  wounds.  I propose  noticing  the  second  only. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  a frequent  occurrence,  but  the  instances  that 
are  recorded  are  marked  by  a train  of  symptoms  peculiarly  malignant, 
and  often  suddenly  fatal.  Dr.  Chambon  pricked  his  middle  finger 
with  the  sphsenoid  bone  of  a skull,  that  had  been  long  macerating. 
He  was  soon  after  seized  with  the  most  intolerable  pain,  and  inflam- 
matory swelling  of  the  fingers  and  hands.  At  another  time,  from  a 


4 


* Barton  ut  antea,  vol.  5,  p.  52. 

+ Ilosack's  Med.  and  Phil.  Kej.  vol.  3,  p.  890. 
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similar  cause,  the  mental  faculties  were  disordered,  the  pulse  was 
irregular,  and  extreme  debility  was  present. 

Corvisart,  while  examining  a dead  body,  pricked  his  finger.  The 
arm  immediately  swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  and  it  was  only  by 
making  repeated  and  deep  incisions  into  the  tumefied  parts,  that 
Desault  preserved  his  life.*  Le  Clerc,  professor  of  legal  medicine  in 
the  school  of  medicine  at  Paris,  opened  the  body  of  an  individual  who 
had  died  of  putrid  fever.  In  dissecting,  he  wounded  his  fingers.  The 
virus  immediately  penetrated  over  the  whole  system,  and  he  died  on 
the  third  day  after  the  accident  had  taken  place.  On  examination, 
all  the  viscera  were  found  in  a putrid  state.f 

Cases  have  also  lately  occurred  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Pett,  of  Clapton,  assisted  a medical  friend  in  examining  the  body 
of  a lady,  who  died  of  peritoneal  inflammation  after  child-birth. 
Twelve  hours  after,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  middle  finger  of  his 
right  hand,  where  a slight  superficial  wound  was  discovered.  This 
was  touched  with  caustic,  and  afterwards  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
but  he  did  not  feel  either  of  the  applications.  A second  application 
of  lunar  caustic  produced  intense  pain.  This  was  followed  by  severe 
; rigor,  and  the  pain  spread  with  increasing  agony  along  the  arm.  He 
; passed  a sleepless  night,  and  in  the  morning  his  finger  was  white, 
! and  without  sensation,  and  bis  countenance  alarmingly  altered.  The 
1 arm  went  on  to  swell,  the  superficial  absorbents  appeared  inflamed, 
i the  pectoral  and  axillary  region  became  much  affected,  the  finger  put 
i on  the  appearance  of  gangrene,  and  there  was  high  nervous  excitement 
■ generally.  The  unfavourable  symptoms  rapidly  increased,  and  not- 
i withstanding  every  means  that  was  used,  he  sunk  in  105  hours  after 
->  the  injury.  On  examination,  the  chest  and  abdomen  were  found 
! healthy,  the  heart  rather  large  and  flabby,  and  the  liver  considerably 
: deranged  by  a chronic  affection. J 

A valued  friend  and  colleague  of  mine,  during  the  present  summer, 
:!  nearly  lost  his  life  from  a similar  cause.  He  punctured  his  finger  with 
li  a needle  while  examining  the  body  of  a child.  In  forty-eight  hours 
•i  afterwards,  acute,  lancinating  pains  were  felt  in  the  wound,  and  it 

i.  assumed  a deep  purple  colour.  The  arm  itself,  and  the  glands  of  the 

ii.  axilla,  also  became  affected,  and  were  exquisitely  painful.  A general 
3 disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  soon  succeeded,  and  he  was  only 
li  relieved  by  a strict  adherence  to  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

These  cases  are  sufficient  to  show  the  danger  that  sometimes 
lli  follows  from  a puncture  during  dissection.  Whether  this  danger  is 
ip  aggravated  by  a peculiar  condition  of  the  system,  is  in  some  degree 
■-•still  undetermined;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  effects  may  be 


* Percy,  New-England  Journal,  vol.  8,  .p.  193. 
t New-York  Med.  Rep.  vol.  11,  p.433. 

$ Quarterly  Journal  Foreign  Med.  and  Surg.  voj.  5,  p.  313. 
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exacerbated  in  cases  where  there  is  no  previous  predisposition  to 
disease,  either  of  a temporary  or  constitutional  nature.* 

As  to  the  treatment,  but  little  can  be  said.  Chaussier  recommends 
that  every  student  should  keep  constantly  in  his  pocket  a small  phial 
of  muriate  of  antimony,  and  whenever  he  wounds  himself,  immediately 
cauterize  the  puncture  with  it.  Percy  advises  the  application  of  strong 
nitric  acid. 

The  disease  of  the  system  can  only  be  combatted  by  the  same 
remedies  that  are  generally  applicable  in  cases  where  the  nervous 
system  is  severely  aflfected.f 


* There  is  a very  curious  fact  recorded  by  Professor  Silliman,  in  his  Journal, 
(vol.  2,  p.  168,)  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown.  Dr.  B.  informed  him  tlrat 
he  had  had  patients  under  his  care,  who  had  been  bitten  in  porsonal  combats,  and 
whose  wounds  exhibited  every  symptom  of  poison,  pertinaciously  resisting  all  the 
ordinary  modes  of  cure.  The  saliva  and  tartar  of  the  teeth  are  mentioned  as  pro- 
bably the  deleterious  substances  in  these  cases. 

t New-England  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  195. 
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Chap.  VI.  § ii.  3. 

Menstrual  Blood. 

" The  menstruous  secretion  is  a fluid  of  a red  colour,  possessing  very 
little  tenacity,  which  does  not  coagulate,  poured  out  by  the  arteries  of 
the  uterus,  once  every  lunar  month  in  healthy  women,  if  they  are 
neither  pregnant  nor  suckling;*  it  begins  at  puberty,  and  generally 
continues  till  between  the  age  of  forty  and  fifty  in  this  country  ; so  that 
calculating  the  age  of  puberty  to  be  the  fifteenth  year,  and  the  duration 
of  life  to  be  seventy  years,  it  may  be  said  that  the  menstruous  secretion 
is  performed  during  three-sevenths  of  it. 

“ It  is  of  consequence  for  practical  purposes  to  observe,  that  men- 
struation is  a secretion,  and  not  an  effusion  of  pure  blood  either  from 
arteries  or  veins.  All  blood  from  the  sanguiferous  vessels  (with  very  few 
morbid  exceptions)  coagulates;  whilst  the  fluid  of  the  catamenia  does 
not,  whether  it  comes  away  in  a stillatitious  manner,  or  is  retained 
in  large  quantity,  as  in  the  case  of  imperforate  vagina. 

" Whatever  is  capable  of  increasing  the  determination  of  blood  to 
the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  may  increase  the  quantity  of  this  secretion ; 
and  if  this  determination  of  blood  is  increased  above  a certain  point,  the 
orifices  of  the  vessels  give  way,  and  blood  is  mixed  with  the  secreted 
fluid : but  if,  in  consequence  of  this  determination  of  blood  to  the 
uterus,  inflammation  takes  place,  then  coagulating  lymph  is  thrown  out, 
as  from  other  inflamed  mucous  membranes,  and  the  secretion  is  dimi- 
nished till  the  lamina  of  coagulating  lymph  is  separated. 

“From  the  definition  above  given  of  the  menstruous  fluid,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  does  not  possess  the  coagulating  part  of  the  blood,  and  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  the  red  colour  has  been  wanting ; but  from 
the  quantity  of  which,  a woman  has  been  obliged  once  in  a month  to 
take  the  ordinary  precautions  of  a menstruating  woman.” — Clarke  on 
Female  Discharges.  Part  i.  p.  14. 

" Dr.  F.  Lavagna,  of  Milan,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  discoverer  of 
amnjoniacal  injections  in  amenorrlioea,  has  lately  analysed  the  blood 
secreted  during  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  has  ascertained  that  it 
differs  from  common  blood  only  in  containing  little  or  no  fibrine.” — 
Anderson's  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  No.  iv.  p.  624. 


* “ Sc*ne  women  who  give  suck  do  menstruate,  but  it  is  not  usual.” 
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Chap.  VI.  § 2. 

Hydatids  and  Dropsy  of  the  Uterus. 

“ As  watery  depositions  are  found  to  take  place  into  different  internal 
cavities,  constituting  dropsies  of  such  parts,  as  of  the  thorax,  abdo- 
minal cavity,  &c. ; so  it  has  been  supposed  that  a similar  circumstance 
may  take  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  which  has  been  mentioned 
by  many  writers  under  the  title  of  dropsy  of  this  viscus.  The  uterus, 
however,  possessing  an  opening  at  its  lower  part,  communicating  with 
an  external  outlet,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  accumulation  of 
fluid  can  take  place  within  it ; for,  although  the  sides  of  the  cervex 
uteri  may  be  agglutinated  by  its  proper  mucus,  or  by  adhesion  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammation,  such  an  occurrence  is  not  very  likely  to  take 
place;  .and  even  if  it  did  happen,  a deposit  of  watery  fluid  into  its 
cavity  would  be  an  extraordinary  concurrent  circumstance. 

“ It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  cases  described  as  dropsy  of  the 
uterus  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  hydatids ; or  if  there  be  any  such 
disease,  in  fact,  as  dropsy  of  the  uterus,  the  author  has  never  met  with 
a case  of  it.” — C.  M.  Clarke  on  Female  Discharges.  Part  ii.  p.  126. 

Chap.  VII.  Part  i.  § 2.  1. 

Consciousness  of  Delivery. 

“ M.  Chaussier,  and  others,  having  doubted  the  possibility  of  the  rup- 
ture of  the  umbilical  cord,  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  child,  M.  P. 
Meirieu  presents  us  with  a case  of  a Madame  P.  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  in  good  health,  and  pregnant  with  her  third  child,  who  was  struck 
by  the  pole  of  a coach  on  the  left-side  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  eighth 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  She,  however,  was  not  taken  in  labour  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  ninth  month,  and  was  delivered  ol  a female  child. 
A few  moments  before  this  event,  Madame  P.  was  walking  about  her 
room,  and  was  seized  with  a strong  pain;  she  took  firm  hold  of  the 
bed-post,  brought  herself  nearer  to  the  ground,  retained  the  infant  by 
means  of  her  clothes,  and  placed  it’on  the  floor.  1 he  whole  was.  the 
affair  of  an  instant.  One  of  the  assistants  took  the  child,  and  found  the 
umbilical  cord  broken.  This  was  before  the  arrival  oi  Dr.  Meirieu, 
who,  on  examination,  found  not  the  slightest  traces  ot  contusion  on  the 
child  ; it  had,  however,  a spina  bifida,  occupying  the  lower  part  ol  the 
loins  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  The  umbilical  cord  was  sepa- 
rated about  four  inches  from  the  ring,  and  the  end  drawn  out  to  a point. 
— Quart.  Jour.  For.  Med.  Vol.  v.  p.  634. 

Chap.  VII.  Part  ii.  § 2. 


Membrana  Pupillaris. 

“ Eefore  the  destruction  of  the  membrana  pupillaris,  the  little  ar  erial 
circle  does  not  exist;  and  the  ramifications  which  arise  from  the  con- 
cavity of  the  great  circle,  instead  of  terminating  near  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  pupil,  in  the  reciprocal  anastomoses  by  which  that 
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circle  is  formed  in  the  adult,  prolongate  themselves  between  the 
two  laminae  of  the  membrana  pupillaris.  They  advance  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  pupil,  under  the  form  of  very  tortuous  arcades,  varying 
in  size  and  figure,  and  having  their  concavity  turned  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  pupil.  These  arcades  are  very  numerous,  they  do 
not  anastomose  with  those  that  are  diametrically  opposite,  but  only 
with  those  with  which  they  are  in  lateral  apposition.  The  consequence 
of  this  very  curious  disposition  is,  that  between  the  convexity  of  all 
the  vascular  arcades,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  a rather 
irregular  space  is  left,  in  which  the  membrane  is  destitute  of  vessels, 
and  consequently  is  weaker  than  at  any  other  part. 

“ How  is  this  membrane  destroyed?  What  is  the  cause  of  its  disap- 
pearance? What  becomes  of  it,  and  of  the  vessels  with  which  it  is 
so  abundantly  supplied?  At  the  seventh  month  of  utero-gestation, 
the  membrana  pupillaris  splits  irregularly  in  its  middle,  so  that  a free 
communication  is  established  between  the  two  chambers  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  which  were  before  entirely  separated.  The  rupture  or  divi- 
sion takes  place  precisely  at  that  spot  where  the  arterial  arcades  turn 
their  convexities  to  each  other,  and  thence  extends  between  their 
principal  intervals,  so  that  the  vessels  are  untouched.  The  membrane 
is  not  destroyed  in  the  secondary  spaces,  formed  by  each  individual 
arcade.  The  little  Haps  of  the  membrane  are  found  adhering  to  the 
circumference  of  the  pupil,  and  floating  in  the  aqueous  humour  : and 
the  vascular  arcades  are  seen  in  these  flaps.  The  vessels  have  not 
been  torn,  but  have  only  retired  from  the  centre  ofthe  pupil,  diminish- 
ing, of  course,  in  their  length.  The  arcades  become  gradually  less  and 
less,  and  at  last  retire  entirely  to  the  border  of  the  pupil,  in  order  to 
form  the  little  arterial  circle  of  the  iris,  which  did  not  exist  before  the 
rupture  of  the  membrana  pupillaris. 

“ In  the  foetus  of  the  ninth  month,  the  little  arterial  circle  of  the  iris, 
which  is  formed  after  the  rupture  of  the  membrana  pupillaris,  and  at 
the  cost  of  its  vessels,  is  seen  placed  on  the  very  edge  of  the  pupil ; 
ami  often  even  in  the  new-born  child,  some  of  its  vessels  still  advance 
beyond  the  circumference  of  this  opening.  In  the  adult,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  entirely  situated  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  at 
some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  pupil.  It  is  easy  to  be  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  this  assertion,  by  injecting  these  vessels  in  foetuses  of 
young  subjects,  or  upon  adults.  The  vessels  which  cover  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris  appeared  to  M.  Cloquet  more  tortuous  after  the 
rupture  of  the  membrane,  than  before;  and  he  observes,  that  their 
arcades  are  the  nearer  to  the  circumference  of  the  pupil,  the  nearer  the 
foetus  is  to  birth.  It  is  the  vessels  of  the  membrana  pupillaris  which 
partly  form,  in  the  adult,  the  coloured  arcades,  which  we  observe 
towards  the  little  circumference  of  the  iris,  and  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Haller,  Ruysch,  Zinn,  &c. 

“ The  figures  given  by  Walter  and  by  Soemmering,  are  certainly  con- 
tradictory to  the  statement  of  M.  Cloquet.  Both  the  former  anato- 
mists have  represented  the  arcades  in  question  as  anastomosing  across 
the  centre  of  the  pupillary  membrane.  We  have  also  seen,  in  the 
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museum  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  a preparation  in  which  an  artery  passes 
across  the^iupil,  from  the  one  edge  to  the  other,  being  the  whole 
remains  of  the  pupillary  membrane. 

“ Dr.  Beer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  common  idea  of  a pupillary  mem. 
brane  is  totally  erroneous.  He  thinks  that  there  is  no  animal  motion 
in  the  foetus  till  the  sixth  month  ; but  that  at  that  period  the  embryo 
receiving  animal  life,  the  iris,  till  then  completely  closed,  opens  itself, 
as  the  eye-lids  had  done  some  time  .before,  and  that  then  the  pupil  is 
formed.  This  opinion  appears  in  harmony  with  those  of  M.  Cloquet." 
— Quart.  Jour.  Foreign  Med.  Vol.  i.  p.  64. 

“ Dr.  Jacob’s  observations  have  led  him  to  reject  the  idea  that  this 
membrane  disappears  about  the  seventh  month,  or  that  it  is  destroyed 
by  a rent,  as  supposed  by  Blumenbach.  He  has  usually  found  it 
present  inmost  new-born  infants,  and  gives  a fine  drawing  of  an  in- 
jected one  of  the  ninth  month.  He  says  the  vessels  become  first 
obliterated,  and  then  the  membrane  is  absorbed.” — Anderson’s  Quar- 
terly Journal  oj  the  Medical  Sciences.  Vol.  i.  p.  110. 

Chap.  XIII.  § 1. 

Putrefactive  Odour. 

“ The  chloruret  of  lime  appears  to  be  highly  approved  of  for  de- 
stroying the  odour  of  the  putrefactive  process.” — Dr.  Beck's  Leiter. 

Ciiap.  XIII.  § 2. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

“ Dupuytrenhas  given  cases  of  the  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
which  I had  not  seen.  They  were  published  some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago.” — Dr.  Beck’s  Letter. 


Chap.  XIII.  § 3. 

Signs  of  Death  from  Suspension. 

“ The  examination  of  a woman  who  hanged  herself  at  the  Salpe- 
tri&re,  and  whose  body  did  not  present  the  marks  given  by  authors — 
led  M.  Esquirol  to  make  the  following  observations,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  body  still  preserved 
all  the  traits  of  life,  not  only  for  some  minutes  after  death,  but  even 
for  some  hours  afterwards.  On  the  first  inspection,  the  trace  of  two 
turns  of  the  cord  were  seen  on  the  neck,  though  these  were  neither 
deep,  nor  was  the  skin  discoloured.  Seven  or  eight  hours  after  death, 
the  discolouring  and  swelling  of  the  face,  the  livid  hue  of  the  feet,  and 
the  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  began  to  be  perceived.  There  tvas  no  ec- 
chymosis  around  the  neck  ; and  the  sugillation  observed  at  the  instant 
of  death  had  disappeared  at  the  time  of  opening  the  body,  twenty-four 
hours  after.  Then  the  traits  of  the  face  were  little  altered;  the  skin, 
which  had  become  smooth  where  the  impression  of  the  cord  had  been, 
was  neither  livid  nor  ecchymosed,  but  as  if  it  were  burnt.  The  me- 
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ninges  were  very  little  injected;  the  brain  not  at  all:  the  lungs  and 
heart  were  void  of  blood ; the  right  ovary  alone  was  gorged  with  dark 
blood.  Now  from  these  appearances  it  would  have  been  concluded  by 
those  who  knew  not  the  circumstances,  and  were  guided  by  the  diag- 
nostics of  the  writers  on  Forensic  Medicine,  Alberti,  Zacchias,  Louis, 
and  Petit,  Foder&,  Vigne,  Belloc,  &c.,  that  suspension  had  taken  place 
after  death.  The  cause  of  these  erroneous  diagnostics  is,  first,  that, 
they  have  uniformly  supposed  that  strangulation  and  hanging  produce 
genuine  apoplexy,  and  they  have,  therefore,  given  the  marks  of  the 
latter  to  the  former;  and,  secondly,  that  they  have  only  examined  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  been  suspended  for  some  time  after  death, 
and  the  cord,  of  course,  continued  around  the  throat.  In  which  case, 
there  will  be  swelling,  and  lividness  of  the  face,  sanguineous  foam  at 
the  mouth,  the  limbs  stiff,  and  their  extremities  livid  ; but  these  depend 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  cord  till  the  body  be  cold. 

“ M.  Esquirol  thinks  that  he  is  therefore  justified  in  concluding — 
1st.  That  the  diagnostic  marks  laid  down  by  authors  to  distinguish  sus- 
pension before  and  after  death,  are  by  no  means  precise  enough  to  be 
trusted.  2d.  That  ecchymosis  round  the  neck  is  not  a constant  mark, 
and  must,  as  De  Haen  thought,  be  considered  only  as  an  equivocal 
sign  of  suspension  before  death.  3d.  That  when  a practitioner  is  called 
to  see  a body  which  has  been  found  suspended,  he  ought  to  reckon  as 
nearly  as  possible  from  the  hour  of  death,  and  the  time  the  cord  has 
remained  round  the  throat,  as  these  two  circumstances  must  be  the 
foundation  of  his  judgment  concerning  the  case.” — Quart.  Jour.  For. 
Med.  Vol.  v.  p.  472. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  same  case  from  the  Edinburgh 
Journal : — 

“ An  insane  patient  at  the  hospital  of  Salp&tri£re  was  seen  hanging 
herself  in  one  of  the  gardens.  An  attendant  immediately  ran  up  and 
cut  the  rope  ; but  all  attempts  to  restore  animation  proved  unavailing. 
The  features  were  composed  and  natural, and  the  skin  not  discoloured  or 
ecchymosed.  There  was  a double  mark  on  the  neck,  for  the  rope  had 
been  twisted  round  it  twice  ; the  mark  was  a simple  depression,  without 
any  change  of  colour.  In  three  hours  and  a-half,  no  alteration  had 
taken  place.  In  seven  hours  and  a-half  the  body  was  cold,  and  began 
to  stiffen ; the  face  was  a little  discoloured,  the  legs  livid,  and  the 
rope-mark  of  a light  brovmisli  tint.  In  twenty  four  hours  the  features 
were  somewhat  bloated,  violet-coloured,  but  not  distorted;  and  the 
eyes  were  open  and  brilliant.  The  body  was  examined  twenty-five 
hours  after  death.  At  that  time  the  rope-mark  was  brown,  as  if  the 
cuticle  had  been  burnt;  but  there  was  no  ecchymosis  in  the  vicinity, 
fhe  cellular  tissue  beneath  was  dry  and  compressed,  so  as  to  form  a 
brilliant  white  band  a line  and  a half  in  breadth.  The  scalp  was  in- 
jected with  black  blood.  Ike  lungs  and  heart  were  quite  natural,  and 
not  gorged. 

. Ihe  author  justly  remarks,  that  if  reliance  was  to  be  put  on  the 
signs  of  suspension,  as  they  are  related  in  works  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, the  foregoing  case  (especially  if  it  had  been  examined  within  the 
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first  six  hours)  must  have  been  attributed  to  suspension  after  death. 
He  is  wrong-,  however,  when  he  states,  that  all  medico-legal  authors 
are  as  one  as  to  the  signs  in  question  ; for  his  countryman  Fodere  has 
explicitly  declared,  that  they  are  not  invariably  present.  The  author 
farther  maintains,  that  the  remarkable  dili'erences  observed  in  the 
bodies  of  hanged  persons  arise  according  as  the  rope  has  been  left 
round  the  neck  till  the  body  cooled  , or  removed  (as  in  the  case  describ- 
ed above)  immediately  after  death.  We  shall  probably  recur  to  this 
subject  on  an  early  occasion,  when  we  hope  to  show  that  these  differ- 
ences depend  on  another  cause ; and,  at  all  events,  that  the  explana- 
tion he  has  given  will  not  account  for  all  the  facts.  We  may  just  add 
at  present,  that  we  compared  the  foregoing  description  with  the  appear- 
ances in  the  body  of  a woman  lately  executed  in  this  city,  and  found 
it  to  agree  with  them  exactly,  except  that  there  was  no  brilliant  band 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  under  the  rope-mark.” — Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.  Vol.  xix.  p.  487. 

“ M.  Guyon,  Surgeon-major,  at  Martinique,  the  intrepid  experi- 
menter on  yellow  fever,  opened  the  bodies  of  twenty-one  criminals,  four- 
teen of  whom  had  been  hung,  and  seven  decapitated,  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  regarding  the  disputed  subject  of  emission. 
Being  placed  near  them  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  observed  the 
penis  of  those  condemned  to  be  hung,  become  erect  at  the  instant  of 
strangulation,  and  immediately  afterwards  five  of  them  made  urine 
abundantly.  An  hour  after  execution,  he  found  in  nine  of  them  the 
penis  in  a state  of  semi-erection,  and  its  canal  filled  with  a kind  of 
matter,  with  which  the  shirt  was  too  profusely  impregnated  to  allow 
it  to  be  supposed  that  it  came  from  any  other  organ  than  the  prostrate. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  those  persons  were  negroes,  and  habited 
in  white  dresses.  On  dissection,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  con- 
tained little  move  than  usual;  those  of  the  lungs  were  gorged;  the 
right  auricle  almost  empty;  tli<?  alimentary  canal  was  distended  with 
gas,  especially  the  colon;  the  cervical  vertebrae  were  uninjured.”— 
Anderson’s  Quart.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences.  Vol.  i.  p.  151. 


Chap.  XIV. 

Death  from  External  Injury. 

“ If  effusion  of  blood  be  found  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull, 
and  if  a bruise  on  the  scalp  corresponds  to  the  part, — we  may  conclude 
that  it  has  been  caused  by  the  blow ; but  if  blood  is  found  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  brain,  though  we  should  discover  the  marks  of 
blows,  or  even  fracture  of  the  skull,  still  the  question  may  be— might 
not  the  patieut  have  been  attacked  with  apoplexy  during  a struggle? 
An  interesting  question  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the  York  Assizes,  in 
the  summer  of  1820.  I shall  here  introduce  the  history  of  a case 
which  occurred  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  at  the  dissection  of  which 
I assisted.  This  case  has  always  made  a great  impression  on  my 
mind,  for,  as  I was  then  very  young,  I might  have  given  an  erroueous 
opinion  upon  it.”  5 
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It  is  related  in  Dr.  Ch*yne’s  Treatise  on  Apoplexy. 

“ An  industrious  man  returning  home  from  his  work,  found  His  house 
empty  of  every  thing, — the  bed  he  was  to  lie  upon,  and  the  tools  of  his 
trade,  sold  for  gin  by  his  wife,  whom  he  found  in  a gin-shop,  where 
she  had  been  drinking  and  dancing.  He  brought  her  home,  and,  in 
the  passage  of  his  house,  struck  her,  and  ordered  her  to  go  up-stairs. 
She  refused  to  go;  he  carried  her  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  conten- 
tion continuing  up-stairs,  he  struck  her  again.  There  having  been  no 
one  present,  we  have  only  the  husband’s  account  of  her  death.  He 
said,  that  whilst  sitting  on  her  chair,  she  fell  down,  upon  which  he 
threw  her  on  the  bed,  conceiving  she  was  in  a fit,  such  as  he  had  seen 
her  in  formerly.  Some  of  her  neighbours  coming  in,  found  her  dead. 
Mr.  C.  Bell  was  requested  to  examine  the  body  of  this  woman.  The 
man  was  afterwards  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  murder,  and 
Mr.  Bell’s  deposition  was  nearly  to  this  effect;  ‘ In  the  abdomen  and 
thorax  nothing  appeared  remarkable,  further  than  that  the  stomach 
contained  a quantity  of  gin ; and  that  there  was  a blush  of  redness  on 
the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  On  th*  head  there 
were  several  bruises  ; but  the  bone  was  not  at  all  hurt,  and  no  extra- 
vasation appeared  under  the  bone.  On  exposing  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  empty  of  blood,  as  if  from 
pressure.  There  was  a serous  effusion  under  the  tunica  arachnoides, 
and  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  similar  to  what  has  been  found  in 
those  who  have  died  from  intoxication.  On  the  surface  of  the  brain  there 
were  what  appeared  to  be  spots  of  extravasated  blood ; but  upon  tracing 
them  towards  the  base,  they  proved  to  be  streams  of  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  a vessel  ruptured  in  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  base  of 
the  brain  was  covered  with  coagulated  blood,  in  which,  also,  all  the 
roots  of  the  nerves  were  involved.  On  dissecting  the  cavities  of  the 
brain,  the  blood  was  found  to  have  penetrated  into  the  ventricle,  by 
perforating  its  floor.  .Upon  taking  out  the  brain,  and  tracing  the 
vessels  in  the  base,  the  anterior  artery  of  the  cerebrum  going  off  from 
the  internal  carotid  of  the  left-side,  was  found  torn  half  way  across  : 
from  this  source  came  the  extravasated  blood.’ 

“ The  cause  of  this  woman’s  death  was  the  bursting  of  the  blood 
from  the  ruptured  vessel,  and  the  pressure  on  the  brain,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  on  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  As  to  the  cause  of  the 
rupture,  Mr.  Bell’s  opinion  coincided  with  the  best  authorities  in  pa- 
thology, that  there  is  a state  of  the  vessels,  in  which  an  external 
injury  or  shock  is  more  apt  to  produce  rupture — and  drunkenness  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  artificial  state  of  excitement,  which  most  re- 
sembles this  state  of  the  vessels.  Being  asked  whether  the  blows 
were  the  cause  of  the  rupture?  he  said  he  conceived  it  very  likely  that 
a shock  would  rupture  the  vessel:  and  being  then  asked,  whether 
he  conceived  that  this  woman  was  more  likely  to  have  a vessel  rup- 
tured, from  having  been  intoxicated  ? he  was  of  opinion  that  intoxica- 
tion, and  the  struggle,  were  likely  to  produce  such  a degree  of  activity 
of  the  circulation  in  the  head,  that  a less  violent  blow  might  produce 
rupture  than  what  in  other  circumstances  would  have  proved  fatal. 
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“ The  man  was  acquitted. 

“ A case,  in  many  respects  similar  to  tliis,  occurred  in  February,  1822, 
but  the  man  was  condemned  upon  dear  evidence  of  his  having 
intended  to  commie  murder. 

“ In  concluding  this  subject,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  state,  that  appear- 
ances similar  to  those  which  are  generally  considered  sufficient  proof 
of  some  injury  having  been  inflicted,  are  so  frequently  found  in  the  . 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  been  supposed  to  die  a natural  death,  that  . 
in  a question  of  murder,  I would  state  to  a jury,  that  if  the  cause  of 
the  person's  death  did  not  appear  from  collateral  evidence  to  be  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  them,  that  they  ought  to  receive  with  much  reserve 
the  evidence  or  reasoning  of  a medical  man,  upon  the  appearances 
which  he  may  have  noticed  in  examining  the  body.  But  still  we 
ought,  as  anatomists,  to  claim  the  power  of  being  the  proper  judges,  - 
as  to  whether  the  appearances  in  question  may  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a cause  unconnected  with  the  supposed  injury  inflicted. 

“ The  confidence  with  which  some  medical  men  give  their  opinion  in 
court,  and  ^ie  dogmatical  stile  of  the  greater  number  of  writers  on  me-  j 
dical  jurisprudence,  must  be  quite  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  those  . 
whose  opportunities  have  enabled  them  to  see  the  difficulties  in  which 
all  questions  regarding  the  cause  of  morbid  appearances  are  involved.  / 
For  farther  illustration  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  I shall  refer 
my  reader  to  what  is  said  on  the  diseases  of  the  stomach.” — Shaw’s 
Manual  of  Anatomy. 

Chap.  XVI. 

f i 

Arsenic. 

u A man  ate  a bit  of  bread,  and  a sausage  and  a half,  poisoned 
with  arsenic.  In  two  or  three  hours  he  was  seized  with  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.  The  usual  symptoms  succeeded,  and  he  died  forty-eight  , 
hours  after  the  fatal  repast.  The  whole  body  was  rigid.  The  stomach  , 
was  natural  externally,  internally  of  a deep-red  colour,  not  removed  j 
by  washing  or  scraping,  and  near  the  duodenum  there  were  several  ( 
roundish  specks,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a sixpence  to  that  of  a ,• 
crown-piece,  of  a bro.wnish  hue,  but  whether  ecchymoses  or  eschars 
could  not  be  determined.  The  villous  coat  was  swelled  there,  but  , 
not  feeble.  The  oesophagus  was  natural.  The  duodenum  and  the  ? 
upper  part  of  the  jejunum  had  a deep-red  colour,  and  all  the  other 
intestines  were  strongly  injected.  The  left  cavities  of  the  heart  were  , 
of  a mottled-red  colour  ; and  in  the  ventricle,  especially  on  its  columnce,  t 
there  were  many  small  crimson  specks,  which  penetrated  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  parietes.  The  right  cavities  had  a deep-reddish  black 
colour,  and  the  columnse  of  the  ventricle  showed  specks  like  the  left  j 
ventricle,  but  less  numerous  or  distinct.  The  aorta  and  other  vessels  ; 
were  natural.  Arsenic  was  found  by  analysis  in  the  remains  of  the 
suspected  food,  in  the  vomited  matter,  and  adhering  to  the  inside  of 
the  stomach,  thouyh  the  man  had  vomited  incessantly  for  more  than  forty 
hours.  The  author  adds,  that  he  had  previously  found,  in  experiments  * , 
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with  arsenic  upon  animals,  that  the  contractility  of  the  heart  was 
| destroyed,  and  its  tissue  often  inflamed. — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
Vol.  xix.  p.  486. 

“ Professor  Orfda,  and  three  other  medical  gentlemen,  were  re- 
l quested  by  the  Procureur  du  Roi  to  examine  the  bedy  of  a person  who 
> had  been  dead  about  a month,  and  was  burifed  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere- 
i La  chaise.  When  the  body  was  disinterred  it  emitted  a very  disgust- 
■ ing  smell,  which  was  removed,  however,  by  ablution  with  the  dis- 
t solved  chloruret  of  lime. 

“ The  skin  was  everywhere  of  a mottled  green  or  brownish  colour  ; 
i the  epidermis  and  nails  could  be  peeled  off  with  facility ; the  subcuta- 
< neous  cellular  tissue  was  blown  up  with  gases,  and  at  some  points  the 
i skin  had  begun  to  break  down  into  putrUage.  Notwithstanding  these 
p signs  of  advanced  putrefaction,  the  inspectors  proceeded  to  explore 
every  cavity  in  the  usual  manner.  Few  appearances  of  note  were 
detected  in  the  head,  thorax,  or  pharynx.  A few  ounces  of  ano  leagi- 
nous  fluid  (changed  by  putrefaction)  were  found  in  the  sac  of  the 
peritoneum.  At  the  splenic  end  of  the  stomach,  before  the  vasa  brevia, 
there  was  a yellow  spot  externally,  corresponding  to  a similar  spot  on 
its  inner  surface.  Various  reddish  stains  were  scattered  over  the 
1 villous  coat,  and  at  the  pyloric  end  some  ecehymosed  spots  were 
apparent;  but  no  decided  evidence  existed  of  these  appearances  hav- 
ing been  the  result  of  inflammation.  The  stomach,  duodenum,  and 
jejunum,  were  lined  internally  with  a yellowish  mucus  ; the  ileum  was 
i empty ; no  part  of  these  intestines  exhibited  any  trace  of  inflammation. 
|‘  Nothing  particular  had  yet  caught  our  attention,’  continues  the 
narrator,  ‘ when  at  last  we  encountered  a little  whitish  particle,  which, 
when  examined  Avith  a magnifying  glass,  seemed  to  possess  all  the 
physical  properties  of  the  oxide  of  arsenic.  A few  more  grains  of  the 
i same  description  Avere  then  detected  in  the  parts  which  we  had  already 
examined.  These  grains  exhaled  an  alliaceous  vapour  when  pro- 
jected On  burning  charcoal ; and  their  solution  in  Avater  gave  a yelloAv 
(precipitate  when  treated  with hydro  sulphuric  acid  Avith  the  aid  of  heat. 
The  large  intestines  Avere  then  opened,  and  there  Ave  procured  a great 
abundance  of  the  same  white  poAvder ; which  was  submitted  next  day 
to  all  the  necessary  tests,  and  distinctly  proved  to  be  the  Avhite  oxide 
of  arsenic/  The  relator  adds,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  powder 
Avas  always  found  Avhere  the  yellowish  mucus  most  abounded. 

“ The  circumstances  under  which  the  Crime  Avas  effected  being 
rather  singular,  Ave  shall  extract  them  as  they  are  related  in  the  Lon- 
don Courier  for  the  2d  of  last  December. — Madame  Boursier,  the  wife 
of  the  deceased,  had,  for  some  time,  indulged  in  an  illicit  intercourse 
Avith  a Greek  of  the  name  of  Kostolo.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  hus- 
band complained  to  the  girl,  Avho  used  to  prepare  his  breakfast,  that 
his  rice  had  a very  disagreeable  taste ; yet,  only  a fetv  minutes  before, 
the  girl,  according  to  her  daily  custom,  had  retained  a portion  of  the 

(same  dish  for  herself  and  one  of  the  children,  and  both  had  eatlt  without 
perceiving  any  bad  taste,  or  experiencing  any  inconvenience.  During 
the  interval  betwixt  the  preparation  of  it  in  the  kitchen  and  the  time' 
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when  M,  Boupier  partook  of  it  in  the  parlour,  his  wife  had  been  re- 
peatedly passing  and  repassing  from  one  room  to  the  other.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  deceased  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  which  recurred 
frequently  and  violently  till  his  death,  which  happened  forty-three 
hours  after  the  meal  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.  The  medical 
gentlemen  asked  permission  to  examine  the  body,  but  this  was  refused; 
and  it  was  hurriedly  interred  next  morning.  Notwithstanding  these 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  the  positive  discovery  of  poison  in  the 
body,  the  woman  was  declared  not  guilty ; but  the  report  does  not 
inform  us  what  presumptions  were  in  her  favour.” — Archives  Generates 
dc  Mcdccine.  Vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

\o  VsO 

Ciiap.  XVII. 

On  Tartar  Emetic.  By  Dr.  Duffin. 

“ Intending  to  take  an  effervescing  draught  early  in  the  morning,  : 
Oct.  26th,  1822,  I swallowed,  instead  of  tartaric  acid,  from  20  to  25  i 
grains  of  tart,  antim.,  mixed  with  a solution  of  supercarb.  sodaa.  1 
This  was  owing  to  the  phials  being  accidentally  misplaced.  The  mis- 
take was  instantly  perceived,  and  in  about  five  minutes  I felt  an  ; 
uncomfortable  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  epigastric  region,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  an  acute  pain  in  the  forehead,  such  as  is  described  in  clavus 
hystericus,  and  slight  vertigo.  Dr.  Duncan,  junior,  and  Mr.  Wishart, 
visited  me  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident;  the  pulse  was  agitated,  or  such  as  might  occur  in  any  per- 
son equally  alarmed.  I was  ordered  to  drink  profusely  of  luke-warm. 
milk.  The  symptoms  continued  as  above  for  nearly  15  minutes  longer ; 
a slight  degree  of  moisture  then  appeared  on  the  forehead  and  back 
of  the  neck. 

“ By  this  time  a quantity  of  sulphuret  of  potash  was  procured ; and 
a tolerably  strong  solution  of  this  being  made,  I drank  about  6 ounces 
of  it  warm,  and  vomiting  was  produced  in  a few  seconds,  full,  but 
remarkably  easy.  The  matter  ejected  was  to  appearance  like  milk 
mixed  with  Kermes  mineral.  The  vomiting  continued  for  the  space 
of  about  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  returning  after  intervals  of  a few 

minutes.  b icorrob 

“ The  pain  in  the  head,  vertigo,  and  flushing,  rather  increased  in 
severity.  When  the  stomach  appeared  to  have  become  sufficiently  tran-  1 
quil,  a dose  of  castor-oil  was  taken  in  peppermint-water;  the  vomiting 
however  returned,  and  was  accompanied  by  retching,  and  ejection  of 
bilious  roattpryiiwbnyb 

“ The  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  was 
now  &Q  far  increased  as  to  occasion  considerable  restlessness;  pulse 
rather  weaker  rhan  natural,  but  steadily  88 ; tongue  loaded  with  a 
white  fur*  fauces  dry,  and  a very  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  ; dis- 
position to  sleep. 

“ At  12  o’clock,  a.  m.  had  a purgative  enema,  which  operated 
mildly.  The  vomiting  now  ceased.  I fell  asleep,  and  wakened  in 
about  an  hour,  with  slight  vertigo,  and  sense  merely  of  warmth  in  the 
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epigastrium.  These  symptoms  became  gradually  less  troublesome, 
and  in  the  space  of  perhaps  two  hours  entirely  disappeared,  leaving 
me  apparently  nothing  the  worse  for  the  accident. 

“ The  next  day,  towards  evening,  my  mouth  became  tender,  the 
gums  bled,  and  exhibited,  in  a slight  degree,  the  spongy  appearance 
of  scorbutus.  This  symptom  increased  for  two  days,  but,  upon  using 
an  astringent  wash,  it  disappeared  gradually.”— Edin.  Med.  and  bur. 
Journ.  Yol.  xix.  p.  354. 

Chap.  XVIII. 

Oil  of  Tansy. 

“ A Mrs.  Mercer,  of  Troy,  near  this  city  (Albany)  died  on  the 
22d  of  May,  1824,  in  consequence  of  taking  a tea-spoonful  and  a-hall 
of  oil  of  tansy,  having  mistaken  it  for  the  common  essence. , It  threw 
her  into  convulsions,  and  she  died  in  two  hours.’  — Da.  Beck  s Letters 


Chap.  XVIII. 

Tartaric  and  Citric  Acids. 

« Drs.  Christison  and  Coindet  found  that  these  acids,  when  given  to 
cats  in  the  dose  of  a drachm  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  water,  produced 
no  effect  whatever.” — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  Vol.  xix.  p.  185. 

' iHl  t inabbas 

Chap.  XVIII. 

Poisoning  by  Acetate  of  Morphine. 

“ Most  of  our  readers  must  have  perused  the  afflictive  trial  of  Dr. 
Castaing  in  the  public  papers,  and  have  probably  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  sentence.  In  the  interrogations  put 
to  this  unfortunate  or  guilty  physician,  he  admitted  that  he  had  made 
toxicology  his  study — that  he  was  acquainted  with  certain  vegetable 
poisons,  which  left  no  trace  of  their  action — that  he  had  purchased 
acetate  of  morphine  to  make  experiments  on  animals — that  one  of  the 
persons  deceased  had  drunk  some  hot  wine  in  an  inn  with  him — that 
a servant  who  tasted  the  wine  found  it  sour — that  the  deceased  had 
vomited — that  he  (Castaing)  had  mixed  the  acetate  with  an  emetic 
substance  for  the  purpose  of  experiments. 

“ Whether  the  moral  or  circumstantial  evidence  was  strong  does  not 
appear.  The  medico-legal  evidence  was  decidedly  in  Castaing’s 
favour;  thus,  Laennec  deposed,  that  the  deceased  might  have  died  of 
a phthisical  complaint — though  the  symptoms  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  poison — which  he  was  inclined  to  believe  the  case.  Dr. 
Michel  believed  that  death  was  owing  to  phthisis  and  not  to  poison.  Dr. 
Petit  thought  the  symptoms  could  not  have  been  entirely  owing  to 
disease,  but  might  be  the  result  of  poison.  Two  apothecaries  deposed, 
that  they  had  sold  the  prisoner  acetate  of  morphine — and  one  of  them 
12  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  morphine,  (by  mistake  printed  sulphate  of 
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soda.)  Orfila  deposed,  that  it  was  impossible,  from  the  proves  verbal 
and  the  appearances,  to  conclude  that  the  deceased  had  died  by 
poison.  The  appearances  on  dissection  might  have  been  by  morphine, 
but  they  might  also  have  been  the  effect  of  disease.  It  was  proved  (or 
thought  so  by  the  jury)  that  Castainghad  forged  a will  of  the  deceased. 

I his  was  strong  moral  evidence,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  great 
strength  of  the  said  moral  evidence  has  never  reached  us;  for  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  that  a jury,  (in  a case  involving  no  political  matters) 
even  in  France,  would  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy,  if  they  possibly  could. 
He  was  convicted  by  a majority  of  only  two — seven  against  five.  It  is 
curious  that,  in  a country  where  so  much  importance  is  attached  to 
legal  medicine,  no  ear  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  medical  evi- 
dence, even  of  Orfila! — But,  all  circumstances  considered,  we  fear 
Castaing  was  guilty.” — Medico- Chirurgical  Review . Vol,  ir.  p.  968. 

7 he  following  are  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  by  MM. 
Lassaigne,  Deguise,  Dupuy,  and  Leuret,  on  the  acetate  of  morphine. 

“ The  violence  of  the  symptoms  varies  according  to  the  species, 
age,  and  constitution  of  the  animals  subjected  to  its  action.  Stupor, 
sometimes  amounting  to  a state  of  stupidity,  and  affection  of  the 
power  of  motion,  were  observed  in  all  the  experiments.  Shuddering 
was  frequently  the  first  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  poison ; this  was 
often  succeeded  by  general  convulsions  and  paralysis  of  the  posterior 
extremities ; in  some  instances  these  symptoms  continued,  in  others 
there  were  remissions  of  variable  duration.  The  paraplegia,  however, 
was  pretty  constant,  and  was  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  poi- 
soning was  serious.  The  last  observation  was  also  applicable  to  the 
stupor  and  torpor  which  appeared  at  various  periods,  and  sometimes 
ceased  for  a time,  soon  to  return  again  ; they  were  not  always  accom- 
panied by  blindness  or  deafness ; in  fact,  as  regards  the  function  of 
hearing,  the  authors  remark,  that  animals  apparently  stupified  were 
often  alarmed  by  the  slightest  noise. 

“ Dilatation  of  the  pupil,  considered  by  some  authors  a§  a certain 
sign  of  narcotism,  was  not  uniform;  on  the  contrary,  in  many  cases, 
the  pupil  remained  unaffected,  though  the  other  symptoms  were  most 
decided. 

“ In  most  cases,  more  or  less  foamy  slaver  escaped  from  the  mouth ; 
this  appearance  sometimes  preceded  every  other  symptom  ; it  was 
often  attended  by  motions  of  mastication ; but  when  analysed,  the 
fluid  did  not  present  any  trace  of  the  poison. 

“ The  examination  of  the  bodies,  performed  at  different  periods  after 
the  exhibition  of  the  poison,  did  not  discover  any  traces  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  alimentary  canal : so  that  the  vomiting  and  evacuation 
by  stool,  so  often  observed,  could  not  be  attributed  to  that  cause : 
the  authors  having  witnessed  the  spasnfadic  contractions  of  the 
muscles,  of  the  pupil,  &c.,  reasoning  from  analogy,  conclude  that  the 
phenomena  in  question  should  be  attributed  to  a corresponding  affec- 
tion of  the  contractile  organs  contained  within  the  abdomen. 

“ During  the  first  moments  succeeding  to  the  ingestion  of  the  poi- 
son, the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  tumultuous,  and  could  not  be 
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counted;  they- soon  became  full  and  slow,  and  in  severe  cases  pre- 
sented more  or  less  intermission  ; the  body  at  the  same  time  losing  its 
heat.  The  authors  also  observed  a difference  between  the  force  of  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  and  those  of  the  arteries,  and  ask  Whether  this 
effect  should  be  attributed  to  the  inspissated  state  of  the  blood,  or  to 
the  effects  of  the  diminution  of  the  nervous  influence  on  the  circulation 
in  the  capillary  vessels.  They  lean  to  the  first  opinion,  having  ob- 
served the  blood  in  one  case  to  be  preternaturally  thick. 

“ When  respiration  was  affected,  it  was  slow  and  uninterrupted,  or 
: accompanied  with  complaints  and  cries;  in  two  cases,  cats  made  the 
I peculiar  purring  noise,  which  is  considered  as  a proof  that  they  are 
j pleased,  and  which  the  authors  refer  to  a state  of  intoxication,  like 
that  experienced  by  opium-eaters. 

“ The  examination  of  the  bodies  did  not  present  any  appearance 
which  could  be  considered  peculiar  to  poisoning  by  the  acetate  of  mor- 
j phine ; the  most  common,  a slight  injection  of  the  arachnoid,  was  not 
j observed  in  all  cases. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  however,  by  means  of  chemical  analysis 
(conducted  by  M.  Lassaigne),  the  presence  of  the  poison  could  be 
detected  in  the  stomach,  which,  together  with  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms, would  of  course  always  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  cause  of  death. 
The  authors-,  however,  add,  that  the  only  decided  proof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  acetate  of  morphine  consists  in  obtaining  the  crystals 
from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  that  the  orange-yellow  colour 
produced  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  (a  test  commonly  applied  to 
discover  the  acetate  of  morphine),  cannot  be  depended  upon,  inas- 
much as  that  acid  produces  the  same  appearances  with  two  other 
vegetable  alkalies,  viz.  strychnine  and  brucine.  In  a medico-legal 
point  of  view,  however,  we  think  that  this  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  authors  appear  to  suppose;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  nature  of 
the  symptoms  would  frequently  enable  us  to  assure  ourselves  which 
of  these  substances  was  present ; or,  secondly,  if  this  were  ndt  the 
case,  it  would  answer  all  necessary  purposes  to  be  able  to  assert  the 
existence  of  one  of  three  active  poisons,  although  we  might  be  unable 
to  pronounce  which. 

“ In  order  to  discolourize  the  liquids  suspected  of  containing  the 
acetate  of  morphine,  the  authors  recommend  the  fluid  subacetate  of 
lead,  a few  drops  of  which  are  to  be  poured  into  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  alcoholic  extract  obtained  from  the  suspected  substances-.  The 
-colouring  and  azotic  principles  are  precipitated,  and  the  supernatant 
fluid,  which  retains  but  a very  slight  colour,  contains  only  some  alkaline 
salts,  not  decomposable  by  the  metallic  solution  ; the  acetate  of  mor- 
phine ; and  a little  excess  of  the  subacetate  of  lead  made  use  of:  the 
latter  is  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a few  bubbles  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas.  If  the  transparent  solution  now  remaining  were  to  be  eva- 
iporated  by  heat,  it  would  inevitably  become  coloured  again;  the  authors 
therefore,  recommend  a very  elegant  process,  which  obviates  this  incon- 
■ vemence,  and  which  consists  in  placing  the  solution  in  the  vacuum  of 
i an  air-pump,  close  to  a vessel  containing  aonsentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
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Ifl  this  way  the,  saline  principles'  are  obtained  without  any  foreign  co- 
louring mutter,  and  it  becomes  easy  to  determine  the  presence  of  the 
acetate  of  morphineby  the  action,  of  nitric  acid . 

The  authors  found, , in  some  of  the  cases,  that  although  jroisoning 
took  place  from  the  acetate  of  morphine,  yet  it  was  not  possible  to 
detect  its  presence,  after  death,  in  the  stomach,  in  the  blood,  or  other 
fluids.  Hence  they  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  in  what  manner  it 
disappears.  According  to  them  it  may  either  pass  into  the  intestines, 
or  it  may  be  absorbed;  or,  lastly,  its  nature  may  be  changed.  As  to 
the  first,  they  deny  that  it  enters  the  intestines,  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  and  appeal  to  their  experiments  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 
As  to  its  absorption,  particular  circumstances  prevented  them  from 
making  may  direct  experiments  upon  this  point,  but  they  seemed  inclined 
to  deny  its  occurrence.  The  vena  porta  is  of  course  the  channel  through 
which  it  might  be  expected  to  enter  the  system,  but  in  dogs  and  cats, 
(the  animals  on  which  they  operated,)  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in 
it  would  have  been  too  small  to  have  led  to  any  sensible  results.  To 
have  made  experiments  on  larger  animals  would  have  required  enor- 
mous doses  of  the  medicine,  the  high  price  of  which  would  then  have 
been  an  object  of  importance.  They  think  it  probable  that  the  most 
careful  analyses  of  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta  would  not  afford  any 
trace  of  the  poison.  The  sentence  in  which  they  make  this  assertion 
evidently  contains  some  error;  for  in  one  line  the  authors  are  made  to 
say,  that  probably  it  (the  analysis)  would  not  afford  any  such  result, 
and  in  the  next  that  it  positively  has  not. — iVI.  Barthelemy,  of  the  Ve- 
terinary School  at  Alfort,  has  however' performed  this  experiment,  and 
in  a single  case  detected  some  atoms  of  morphine  in  the  blood  of  a 
horse,  into  which  thirty  grains  had  been  injecied  ten  minutes  pre- 
viously. 

“ Only  one  manner  of  accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
acetate  of  morphine  from  the  stomach  remains,  and  that  is  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  digested  like  other  vegetable  substances : there  are 
many  probabilities  in  favour  of  this  opinion;  the  authors  found  that 
the  acetate  of  morphine  was  less  active  when  placed  in  contact  with  a 
mucous  membrane  than  when  administered  in  any  other  way ; opium 
is  well  known  to  be  much  more  energetic  in  its  action,  when  injected 
into  the  rectum,  than  when  taken  into  the  stomach;  and,  finally,  her- 
bivorous animals  are  peculiarly  insensible  of  its  operation.  As  to  the 
real  mode  of  action,  of  the  acetate  of  morphine,  the  authors  hazard 
the  idea  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  although  they  confess  that  this  suggestion  must  be 
allowed  to  be  wholly  hypothetical. 

f‘  The  acetate  of  morphine  introduced  into  the  cellular  substance 
produced  more  serious  symptoms  than  when  taken  into  tire  stomach, 
and  this  was  still  more  the  case  when  it  was  injected  into  the  abdo- 
men or  thorax. 

“ Not  having  been  able  to  detect  the  acetate  of  morphine  in  the 
b!ood,  even  when  it.  had  been  injected  into  the  veins,  the  authors  were 
led  to  enquire  whether  any  decomposition  took  place  when  these  two 
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substances  were  mixed  oftt  of  the  body.  M.  Lassaigne  investigated 
this  part  of  the  question,  and  found  that  the  acetate  of  morphine  is 
actually  decomposed  by  the  soda  contained  in  the  blood  ; the  acetic 
acid  having  a greater  affinity  for  the  mineral  alkali  combines  with  it, 
and  quits  the  morphine,  which  divides  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is 
precipitated,  whilst  the  other  remains  dissolved  together  with  the  solu- 
ble principles  of  the  blood. 

“ Some  experiments,  in  which  the  poison  was  directly  applied  to 
various  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  the  crural  nerve,  the 
brain,  the  cerebellum,  appear  to  strengthen  the  supposition,  that  this 
system  is  the  medium  through  which  it  acts.  The  effects  of  the  poi- 
son appear  also  to  demonstrate  a specific  action  on  the  brain  ; but  the 
authors  differ  from  M.  Flourens,  who  supposes  that  this  action  con- 
sists in  producing  a state  of  congestion  : on  the  contrary,  they  found 
thht  though  the  injection  of  the  capillaries  was  sometimes  observed,  in 
others  it  was  wanting,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  a phenomenon 
uniform  in  its  occurrence.” — Anderson's  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 

Besides  these  Notes,  which  have  been  added  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Beck,  the  following  may  not  be  unworthy  of  attention. 

Chap.  I. 

I < odds  dxjstti  yorii  Hoi H w > 1 1 1 M)u  to 

Feigned  Diseases. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  related  (in  the  Med.  mid  Phys.  Journal ) a 
great  many  curious  instances  of  feigned  diseases  among  our  seamen  ; 
during  the  late  protracted  war,  his  situation,  as  Surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  at  Deal,  having  afforded  him  afiiple  opportunities  of 
witnessing,  and  often  of  detecting,  such  imposture^.  We  shall  glance 
at  some  of  these. 

1.  •“  Ulcers.  These  have  been  formed  and  kept  up  by  first  incising 
a piece  of  skin,  and  then  applying  a blister,  quick-lime,  mineral  acids, 
&c.  In  a limb  which  Mr.  H.  amputated,  he  found  a piece  of  copper- 
coin  imbedded  between  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles.  The 
man  confessed  that  he  had  thrust  this  substance  into  the  ulcer  about 
nine  months  previously  ! The  usual  security  against  such  tricks,  is  a 
well-applied  bandage,  from  the  toes  to  the  knee,  sealed  with  wax ; but 
this  was  found  inefficient,  as  pins  were  thrust  through  it,  and  the  ulcer 
irritated.  A wooden  box  was  then  placed  round  the  limb,  which 
proved  effectual  in  preventing  such  practices. 

2.  “ Diarrhoea.  Our  author  has  known  diarrhoea,  and  even  dysen- 
tery, induced  in  hospitals,  for  the  purpose  of  invaliding — sometimes 
destroying  the  life  of  the  infatuated  self-tormentor.  The  means  most 
resorted  to  by  our  seamen,  were  mixtures  of  vinegar  and  burnt  cork, 
by  which  some  of  the  finest  young  men  in  the  service  destroyed  them- 
selves. 

3.  “ Fever.  This  is  a disease  which  Dr.  H.  has  known  to  be 
feigned.  He  relates  a case  where  a French  prisoner  swallowed  to- 
bacco, and  covered  his  tongue  with  soap.  The  tobacco  caused  great 
rapidity  of  the  pulse,  but  the  matters  ejected  from  the  stomach  smelled 
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so  strongly  of  tobacco,  that  the  imposition  was  soon  detected,  and 
confession  followed. 

4.  “ Contractions  of  Hands,  Elbows,  Knees,  %c.  These  are  very 
frequently  feigned  by  sailors.  They  can  only  be  detected  by  carefully 
attending  bo  a variety  of  circumstances,  and  taking  the  impostors  off 
their  guard. 

5.  “ Ophthalmia  has  been  produced  by  putting  irritating  substances 
into  the  eyes,  as  alum,  lime,  tobacco,  &c. 

G.  “ incontinence  of  Urine.  The  best  mode  of  detecting  this  impos- 
ture, in  our  author’s  experience,  was  the  exhibition  of  laudanum,  un- 
known to  the  person,  and,  when  fast  asleep,  to  place  a clean  napkin 
under  him.  The  napkin,  of  course,  will  remain  dry  during  sleep,  if. 
the  disease  be  feigned,  but  be  soiled,  if  real. 

7.  “ Strictures . This  disease  was  often  feigned  by  naval  officers, 
when  they  wanted  to  leave  their  ships,  from  any  cause  of  dislike  to  the 
captain  or  others.  Mr.  Hutchinson  generally  detected  it  by  placing 
the  person  against  a wall,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  retreat.  A bougie 
was  then  passed  into  the  urethra,  when,  in  many  cases,  much  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  getting  it  beyond  the  perineum.  If  suspi- 
cion of  imposture  be  entertained,  the  mind  of  the  patient  is  to  be 
drawn  off,  if  possible,  and  an  opportunity  taken  of  passing  the  bougie 
into  the  bladder. 

“ Are  we  not  liable  to  some  error  here,  when  spasmodic  stricture  ex- 
ists, which  may  allow  the  bougie  to  pass  occasionally,  though  it  may 
be  a very  troublesome  complaint  to  the  patient  in  general  ? 

8.  “ Hernia.  Mr.  Hutchinson  remarks  that,  although  seamen  are 
very  liable  to  ruptures,  from  their  great  exertions,  in  furling  sails, 
heaving  up  anchors,  and  working  the  great  guns,  yet  the  operation 
fqr  strangulated  hernia  is  very  seldom  necessary.  This  we  know  to 
be  the  case;  but  then,  we  think  the  same  remark  extends  to  private 
life.  There  is  not,  we  think,  one  case  in  6000  which  requires  the 
operation,  throughout  England.  Seamen,  too,  have  immediate  mo- 
dical  assistance,  when  an  accident  happens,  which,  of  course,  dimi- 
nishes the  chance  of  serious  results. 

“ Mr.  H.  concludes  this  paper  with  a curious  instance  of  voluntary 
power  over  the  cremaster  muscles*  possessed  by  a man  who  could 
draw  the  testes  up  into  the  groin,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of 
hernia  there,  and  afterwards  let  them  drop  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  when  the  examination  was  over.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was, 
however,  too  lynxreyed  an  observer  to  be  deceived  by  this  ; for,  al- 
though the  tumours  in  the  groin  puzzled  him  at  first  sight,  heisoou 
proved  an  alibi  of  the  testicles  from  their  proper  domicile  in  the  scrotum, 
and  caught  them  peeping  through  the  pope’s  eye.  The  man,  on  being 
detected,  acted  like  a philosopher,  “ and  seeing  no  longer  any  chance 
of  eluding  the  King’s  service,  displayed  before  us  several  very  remark- 
able feats  of  power  he  possessed  over  these  organs.” — Med.-Chirury. 
Rev. 
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Chap.  VI IF. 

Infanticide. 

Examination  of  Objections-. — Under  this  head,  Dr.  J'.  B.  Beck  has 
related  some  experiments  on  the  lungs  of  a still-born  infant,  which 
arc  criticised  in  a very  vague  sort  of  way  in  Dr.  Copland  s Repository 
— who  alleges  that  the  experiments  are  “ not  at  all  confirmative, 
that  he  can  hardly  receive  Dr.  Beck’s  details  “ without  questioning 
their  accuracy — for,  indeed,  their  language  savours  not  of  precision. 
After  quoting  the  experiments  themselves,  he  concludes  by  saying, 
“ we  must  have  experiments  more  accurately  detailed  than  the  forego- 
ing, ere  we  can  receive  such  statements  as  to  daily  variations  of  this 
nature.” 

We  must  also,  on  the  other  hand,  have  objections  more  accurately 
stated  before  we  can  answer  them  ; for  such  a vague  charge  of  inaccu- 
racy, without  giving  any  reason  for  it,  cannot  be  met. — Editor. 

Dr.  Smith's  Questions  on  Infanticide. 

Dr.  Smith  has  resolved  to  occupy  himself  more  fully  than  has  yet 
been  done  by  any  individual,  with  the  important  and  ill-understood 
subject  of  proving  or  disproving  the  vitality  of  new-born  children  ; or, 
to  speak  technically,  of  Infanticide.  There  is  no  point  in  Forensic 
Medicine  on  which  so  much  perplexity  exists,  and  for  the  elucidation 
of  which  so  little  has  in  reality  been  done.  He  is  persuaded  that  this 
is  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  want  of  due  pains  being  fairly  bestowed  ; 
for  whether  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  be  estimated  positively  or 
negatively,  no  one  who  has  at  all  looked  at  the  question  can  be  una- 
ware that  there  is  much  work  to  be  gone  through  ere  satisfactory  con- 
clusions can  be  formed. 

“ It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  individual — at  least  Dr.  S.  feels  that 
it  is  beyond  the  compass  of  his  own  power — to  do  justice  to  the 
problem ; as  few  who  possess  the  means  can  be  supposed  to  have  the 
leisure  requisite  to  collect,  arrange,  and  apply  the  necessary  data.  But 
he  relies  on  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  profession  to  aid  him  in  so 
important  an  undertaking.  He  therefore  solicits  from  those  who  may 
have  opportunities  of  handling  the  bodies  of  new-born  infants,  a few 
items  of  information,  which  he  hopes  will  not  occasion  much  trouble, 
and  the  aggregate  of  which  he  trusts  he  may  be  enabled  to  apply  with 
precision  and  advantage — so  that  the  truth  may  be  established  either 
the  one  way  or  the  other,  and  to  its  due  amount,  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain doctrines  that  have  been  bandied  about  for  many  years,  without 
any  fair  or  satisfactory  estimate  as  to  their  practical  import. 

Simple  answers  to  the  following  queries  form  the  object  of  the  present 
application — premising  that  the  subjects  chosen  must  be  perfect,  that 
is,  of  ordinary  developement,  free  from  redundant  parts,  mutilation, 
disease,  or  putrefaction  ; and  such  as  are  unquestionably  of  the  class 
to  which  they  may  be  assigned  : if  in  any  particular  instance  there 
should  be  points  in  morbid  anatomy  which,  in  certain  cases,  might 
greatly  assist  in  coming  to  appropriate  conclusions,  they  should  be 
statedi 
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“ The  subjects  being  classed,  first,  as  still-born,  or  such  as  have 
never  respired  ; and,  secondly,  as  vivi-born,  or  those  that  have 
come  into  the  world  alive,  but  have  died  within  twelve  hours  ; the 
queries  may  be  attended  to  in  the  following  order  : — 

“ Class  I. — Subjects  Still-born. 

REQUIRED 

1.  “The  sex.  2.  Period  of  gestation  when  born.  3.  How  long 
known,  or  supposed  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  have  been  dead  in  utero. 
4.  The  cause  of  death.  5.  Nature  of  the  labour.  6.  Exterior  aspect 
of  the  body,  a As  to  colour.  /3 — integrity,  y — developement.  i — 
formation,  e — marks  of  violence,  ecchymoses.  or  any  peculiarity. 
7.  Length  from  the  vertex  to  the  under  part  of  the  heel.  8.  Point  at 
which  the  middle  length  of  the  body  falls — to  be  given  as  regards  its 
distance  from  the  umbilicus.  9.  Weight  of  the  whole  body  prior  to 
any  interference  with  its  integrity — to  be  accurately  given  in  ounces 
and  fractions,  stating  the  species  of  weight  used.  10.  Aspect  of  the 
lungs  in  situ,  on  opening  the  thorax,  and  form  of  the  diaphragm. 
11.  Weight  of  the  lungs  separated  from  all  attachments,  avoiding  the 
spilling  of  contents.  12.  Weight  of  any  fluid  that  may  escape  from 
the  trachea  on  holding  the  lungs  over  a vessel  in  the  scale  in  an  in- 
verted position — but  not  squeezing  them — and  the  fluid  to  be  described. 
1.3.  Result  of  placing  the  lungs  in  a washing-basin  of  water,  first 
entire,  then  separately  ; i.  e.  the  right  and  left  lung  each  by  itself, 
noting  if  there  be  any  difference  of  buoyancy  in  either,  and  which  ; 
as  also  when  cut  in  pieces,  noting  any  morbid  appearances  in  these 
organs.  14.  Weight  of  the  liver,  &c.  managed  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  exception  of  placing  it  in  water.  15.  State  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  regard  to  contents.  16.  State  of  the  urinary  bladder.  17. 
State  of  the  gall-bladder.  18.  State  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  and 
venosus.  19.'  Colour  and  consistence  of  the  blood,  specifying  the 
part  or  parts  of  the  body  in  which  the  observation  may  have  been  made. 

Class  II. — Subjects  Vivi-born. 

REQUIRED — 

1.  “ The  sex.  2.  Period  of  gestation  when  born.  3.  First  actions’ 
a As  to  crying,  or  manifestation  of  the  respiratory  process. — £ state 
of  the  umbilical  cord,  y — evacuations  per  anum  ac  urcthram.  4. 
Cause,  manner,  and  time  of  death. 

“ Then  assume  the  queries  as  in  the  other  case. 

“ It  is  neither  expected  nor  desired  that  any  individual  shall  take  the 
trouble  to  furnish  a list.  One  case,  properly  investigated,  and  clearly 
Stated  by  an  intelligent  hand,  will  be  worth  hundreds  of  such  as  seem 
to  have  been  collected  abroad,  one  hardly  knows  how.  In  order, 
however,  to  impart  necessary  satisfaction  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
materials,  it  will  be  essential  that  those  who  may  be  pleased  to  trans- 
mit the  result  of  their  inquiries  should  verify  them  with  their  signa- 
tures ; and  in  all  cases,  where  practicable,  Dr.  S.  will  scrupulously 
acknowledge  his  obligations. — Med.  Repository,  vol.  xxii,  p.  26.. 
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Trial  for  Infanticide. 

“ At  the  Dorchester  assizes  a woman  was  tried  for  infanticide,  of 
which  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Bridport,  has  given  the  following  report; 

“ On  the  26th  of  May  I was  sent  for  to  see  Mary  Baker,  who  com- 
plained of  tooth-ache,  and  exhibited  two  decayed  teeth.  She  stated 
also  having  had  a pain  in  her  back,  and  bleeding  at  the  nose.  On 
examining  the  blood,  I concluded  that  it  had  not  come  from  her  nose, 
from  the  appearance  of  that  sebaceous  matter  on  its  surface  which  is 
the  usual  concomitant  of  labour.  I went  again  to  the  chamber,  and 
examined  her  breasts.  The  areola  was  exceedingly  dark.  I said, 

1 You  are  pregnant,’  which  she,  denied;  and  on  putting  my  hand  on 
her  abdomen,  f felt  a hard  tumour,  as  if  she  were  five  months  gone,  or 
as  if  there  were  a full-grown  placenta.  On  my  accusing  her  of  preg- 
nancy again,  she  said  she  was  no  more  with  child  than  I was.  I 
replied,'  * So  much  the  worse  for  you  ; I’ll  swear  you  were  with  child 
last  night,  and  you  have  done  something  with  it,’  and  demanded  to 
search  her  box.  She  refused  to  give  me  up  the  key ; but,  on  breaking 
it  open,  I found  a cloak,  and  under  it  a flannel  petticoat.  Beneath 
this,  wrapped  in  a bloody  apron,  was  the  child. 

“ On  laying  it  carefully  on  the  table,  I observed  three  wounds  on 
the  neck  and  chest.  Imagining  there  might  be  serious  mischief,  I 
called  in  another  practitioner.  None  of  the  wounds  (which  appeared, 
however,  to  have  been  inflicted  with  a sharp  instrument,)  was  of  any 
consequence.  On  opening  the  thorax,  the  pericardium  was  nearly 
covered  by  the  lungs,  which  were  so  inflated  as  to  occupy  their  full 
portion  of  the  cavity,  as  if  in  consequence  of  repeated  inspirations. 
The  usual  crepitus  was  perceived  on  cutting  off  a portion  of  the  edge 
of  the  left  lung,  from  which  air  was  pressed  in  minute  bubbles  : it 
floated  in  water— as  did  the  whole  lungs  afterwards,  with  the  heart 
attached. 

“ The  appearance  of  the  abdominal  viscera  was  healthy — the  trans- 
parent cornea  was  brilliant,  and  the  membrana  pupillaris  completely 
absorbed.  The  child  was  a mature  female,  full-sized,  and  what 
would  be  called  fine.  The  umbilicus  had  been  torn  asunder,  about 
six  inches  from  the  body,  and  had  not  been  secured  by  any  ligature. 
From  all  the  appearances,  I inferred  that  it  had  been  born  alive. 

“ On  separating  the  scalp  from  the  cranium,  I observed,  in  the 
substance  of  the  former,  a portion  of  coagulated  blood,  about  the  size  of 
half-a-crown  ; a quantity  of  bloody  serum  under  it;  and  an  infiltration 
of  blood  in  the  pericranium,  nearly  covering  the  right  ptarietal  bone — 
from  which  I inferred  that  the  child  had  been  killed  by  a blow  on 
that  part.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  firm  ; its  vessels  were 
turgid,  and  its  general  appearance  gave  signs  of  concussion.  There 
was  no  blood  in  either  ventricle  ; but  a bloody  serum  was  found  in  the 
base  of  the  cranium. 

“ I delivered  the  woman  of  the  placenta,  immediately  after  dis- 
covering the  child.  She  had  cut  off  the  umbilical  cord  close  to  her 
person,  so  that  its  length  was  not  more  than  fourteen  inches,  and 
there  was  no  adaptation  of  the  extremities. 
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“ At  the  trial  the  judge  did  not  allow  me  to  go  into  detail ; for,  in 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  on  the  preceding  day,  he  stated  to  them 
that  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  was  now  completely  exploded 
by  every  respectable  practitioner,  and  almost  directed  them  in  the 
case  of  Baker  to  find  no  bill.  1 thought  myself  among  the  list  of  re- 
spectable practitioners,  having  been  engaged  in  practice  twenty-five 
years  with  success,  and  yet  1 felt  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
hydrostatic  test  as  a powerful  auxiliary  in  these  cases.  The  verdict 
of  ‘ not  guilty’  was  returned  in  consequence  of  the  following  question, 
put  to  me  by  the  learned  judge  : ‘ Is  it  not  possible  for  a woman,  iu 
her  first  labour,  who  goes  to  the  night-stool,  in  the  great  agony  felt 
on  the  child’s  coming  into  the  world,  to  strike  the  head  of  the  child 
against  some  part  of  the  night-stool  ?’  To  which  1 replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

“ In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement,  we  shall  remark,  that  in  the 
newspaper  report  of  this  trial,  when  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
arrived  at  that  part  of  his  opening  speech  which  related  to  the  pulmo- 
nary test,  Mr.  Baron  Garrow,  the  judge,  is  represented  as  having  in- 
terfered in  the  following  manner  : — ‘ Mr.  Bellamy,  1 am  extremely 
unwilling  to  interrupt  you,  but  I feel  it  necessary  to  remind  you,  that 
the  experiment  which  you  describe  as  a test  has  been  long  exploded. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a vulgar  error  by  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  science,  and  one  who  ranked  the  very  highest  in  his  pro- 
fession. I speak  with  some  confidence  of  the  opinions  of  this  great 
authority,  as  I have  myself  had  the  honour  of  living  amongst  his  pupils 
in  the  early  part  of  my  life.’  Mr.  Bellamy  then  said,  * That  after  the 
observation  of  his  lordship,  he  should  not  place  any  reliance  upon  the 
argument  which  he  was  about  to  deduce  from  the  fact  he  had  mentioned.’ 
Mr.  B.  G.— ‘ Do  not,  on  that  account,  refrain  from  making  any  obser- 
vation you  please.  There  may  be  a good  deal  of  remark  opened  by 
the  circumstance  you  have  just  alluded  to.  I suppose  that  some  such 
experiment  has  been  actually  made  ; and  I am  at  a loss  to  know  how 
any  medical  man,  thoroughly  skilled  in  his  profession,  should  have 
had  recourse  to  such  a process  as  a test  to  the  extent  you  mention.’ 

“ We  have  a great  respect  for  Mr.  Baron  Garrow  ; and,  as  we  said 
before,  particularly  admire  the  view  he  took  of  the  morality  of  these 
cases  in  general,  which  are  by  no  means  of  that  hideous  and  universally 
criminal  nature  that  a coarse  and  unfeeling  mind  would  represent 
them.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  concede  to  his  lordship  any 
acquiescence  in  the  opinions  he  has  chosen  repeatedly  to  express 
upon  this  nice  point  of  physiology.  We  owe  something  to  Dr.  W. 
Hunter  certainly  on  this  very  score  ; but  his  doctrines  on  the  docimusia 
pulmonaris  ar#  utterly  unworthy  of  his  great  name,  and  his  real  friends 
would  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  their  promulgation.  It  is  sitice  his 
time  that  the  merits  of  the  question  have  been  investigated  and  appre- 
ciated. The  test  is  indispensable,  and  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
no  practitioner,  at  all  acquainted  with  his  duty,  dare  omit  it,  in  seeking 
for  proofs  as  to  the  vitality  of  new-born  infants  ; but  there  is  a wide 
difference  between  not  unduly  appreciating  a fact,  and  denying  its 
existence  altogether.  If  his  lordship  were  at  all  conversant  with  the 
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later  and  better  authorities  on  this  point,  we  think  lie  would  not  pro- 
duce Dr.  W.  Hunter’s  paper  on  the  bench  for  the  purpose  under  notice. 
We  admire  Dr.  Hunter’s  moral  view  of  the  case — we  admire  that  of  his 
lordship — they  are  the  same,  and  they  are  our  own.  But  we  protest 
against,  public  imputations  upon  a practitioners  character,  in  a matter 
in  which  he  acts  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  all  the  authorities 
of  his  profession.  On  the  docimasia  pulmonaris  we  repeat,  that  Dr. 
W.  Hunter  is  not  an  authority.” — Med.  Repository , vol.  xxii,  p.  346. 

Case  of  Captain  Donellan . 

This  important  case,  which  has  justly  called  forth  so  much  discus- 
sion, has  been  brought  upon  the  tapis  afresh  by  Dr.  Male,  by  some 
very  judicious  remarks  upon  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Beck,  and  in  defence 
of  his  own.  Dr.  Male,  in  these  remarks,  says, 

“ 1 am  not  contending,  nor  have  I ever  done  so,  that  Donellan  was 
innocent  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him  : I think  it  very  probable 
that  he  was  guilty,  but  I still  maintain  that  there  was  no  positive  proof 
of  his  guilt,  although  the  chain  of  concurrent  circumstances  was 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  throw  strong  suspicion  upon  him : his 
own  caution  to  avoid  this  suspicion  was  the  only  evidence  of  his 
i delinquency.  The  import  of  my  assertion  tends  more  to  invalidate 
the  medical  testimony  than  to  impugn  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  The 
delinquent  was  confessedly  convicted  solely  on  circumstantial  evidence, 
i arising  from  his  own  conduct,  and  from  Lady  Bougliton’s  opinion  of 
i the  smell  of  the  .fluid  taken  by  her  son ; but  the  medical  testimony 
; i throwing  no  light  whatever  on  the  cause  of  his  death,  ought  not  to  have 
ihad  the  least  weight  with  an  intelligent  jury,  who  decided,  or  should 
have  done  so,  solely  on  the  facts  contained  in  the  published  account 
of  the  trial : this,  therefore,  I shall  examine,  and  not  attend  to  reports 
of  experiments  subsequent  to  that  period,  which,  of  course,  were -not 
in  evidence  before  the  court. 

“ The  comparatively  infant  state  of  chemical  and  physiological 
■ knowledge  at  the  time  this  trial  took  place,  now  forty-three  years  ago, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  have  its  due  weight  in  appreci- 
ating the  medical  evidence  ; but  no  circumstance  can  justify  positive  as- 
sertion which  is  not  established  on  facts,  if  they  can  be  elicited,  or  on 
| that  careful  experiment  which  can  leave  but  little  room  for  doubt. 

“ The  indictment,  founded  on  the  coroner’s  inquisition,  charges  the 
prisoner  with  infusing  and  mixing  with  water  a certain  quantity,  viz. 
3 ij.  of  arsenic,  and  substituting  it  for  a certain  medicine  made  up  and 
to  be  taken  by  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton;  nor  is  any  mention  made, 
nor  even  suspicion  entertained,  that  any  other  poison  had  been  admi- 
nistered ^ yet,  at  the  trial,  five  months  afterwards,  the  very  same  men, 
who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  making  experiments  with  laurel-water , 
suggested  by  Lady  Boughton’s  description  of  the  smell  of  the  draught 

I she  had  given  to  her  son,  a poison  at  that  time  but  very  little  known  to 
medical  men,  and  less  likely  to  have  been  known  to  a young  military 
officer; — at  the  trial,  I repeat,  these  men  shifted  their  ground,  anil 
i charged  the  prisoner  with  having  poisoned  Sir  Theodosius  with  laurel- 
! water.  Why  did  they  at  the  inquest  fix  upon  arsenic,  if  they  found 
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none  on  examining  the  body?  Was  there  no  other  known  poison  be- 
side that  mineral  ? It  is  not  pretended  that  they  found  any,  or  insti- 
tuted any  experiments  to  indicate  its  presence;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  if  they  had  not  hit  upon  the  notion  of  laurel-water,  Donellan 
would  have  been  hanged  for  poisoning  the  deceased  with  arsenic. 

“ Dr.  Rattray  and  Mr.  Wilmer  proved  that  laurel-water  will  kill 
dogs,  cats,  and  hares ; but  it  was  not  proved  that  the  prisoner,  although 
he  had  a still,  had  ever  distilled  laurel-leaves,  or  had  had  the  fluid  in 
his  hands  which  was  given  to  the  deceased,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Dr.  Rattray  never  saw  an  apoplexy  attended  with 
a heaving  at  the  stomach,  or  froth  issuing  from  the  mouth  : I will  un- 
dertake to  say  that  there  are  few  observant  medical  men  in  extensive 
practice  who  have  not;  ‘ it  is  the  effect,’  says  Mr.  Hunter,  ‘ of  the 
voluntary  action  being  lost.’  The  same  physician  thought  it  extraor- 
dinary that  his  gums  should  bleed,  and  that  he  should  have  an  odd 
taste  in  his  mouth,  when  standing  over  a body  so  highly  putrid  that 
it  was  opened  in  the  public  church-yard,  and  be  it  remembered,  in  the 
presence  of  Lady  Boughton,  the  mother  and  principal  evidence ; she 
was  present  at  the  examination  of  the  body  of  her  only  son.  Does 
the  Doctor  mean  to  say  that  the  effluvia  of  laurel-water  could  cause 
this  odd  taste  and  bleeding  of  the  gums  ? If  not,  I do  not  see  the 
tendency  of  the  evidence. 

“ The  evidence  of  Dr.  Ash  is  very  defective.  He  says,  * as  to  the 
appearances  of  the  body  on  dissection,  they  were  certainly,  as  far  as 
could  be  collected  at  that  distant  period  from  the  time  of  the  death 
(eleven  days),  and  in  such  hot  weather  (being  the  9th  of  September), 
similar  to  those  appearances  which  are  found  in  bodies  of  animals 
that  are  killed  by  vegetable  substances,  and  not  from  mineral  ones.’ 
Now,  to  every  respectable  practitioner,  if  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
merely  from  the  state  of  the  stomach,  even  a very  few  days  after  death, 
in  hot  weather,  whether  inflammation  of  any  kind  has  taken  place? 
The  redness  from  incipient  putrefaction  or  the  settling  of  blood  surely 
will  not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  at  least,  be  mistaken 
for  inflammation.  Yet  Dr.  Ash  was  a learned  and  most  respectable 
physician,  and  his  very  respectability  was  injurious  to  the  prisoner,  for 
his  testimony  would  have  great  influence  on  the  decision  of  a jury. 

“ I am  convinced  there  is  nd  well-educated  physician  of  the  present 
day,  at  all  accustomed  to  dissection,  who  would  not  be  ashamed  of 
such  an  opinion. 

“ This  is  the  kind  of  testimony  to  which  I allude  in  my  work  on  Ju- 
ridical Medicine,  and  wish  to  guard  the  medical  profession  against 
delivering,  and  the  legal  profession  against  receiving ; it  is  too  com- 
mon, and  inconceivably  injurious.” 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  forthcoming  work  on  Medical  Evidence,  has  taken 
up  these  arguments  of  Dr.  Male  in  the  following  manner,  premising 
the  quotation  from  Male’s  Juridical  Medicine  on  which  they  are 
founded. 

“ In  the  case  of  Mr.  Donellan,  a medical  witness  swore  that  Sir 
T.  B.  was  poisoned  by  arsenic;  afterwards  that  he  was  destroyed  by 
laurel- water,  although  it  was  not  proved  that  the  deceased 
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\VAS  POISONED,'  OR  EVEN  'TIT AT  ANY  POTION  UAH  EXISTED.  Ml. 
Hunter  declared  that  all  the  symptoms  might  arise  from  apoplexy  or 
epilepsy,  and  that  the  appearances,  on  dissection,  explained  nothing 
but  putrefaction — yet  this  unfortunate  man  was  executed.  1 lorbear 
any  analysis  of  this  passage — and  shall  merely  take  the  liberty  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  author  must  have  employed  his'  mind  attentively  in  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  troof,  or  the  economy  of  evidence,  before 
hp  Opposed  this  opinion  to  the  verdict  of  twelve  men— in  the  ears  of 
whom,  when  they  went  out  to  deliberate,  the  following  words  must 
have  been  yet  ringing:— ‘ You  must  take  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  together  into  your  consideration,  and  remember  that  it  is  for  you 
to  form  your  opinions,  and  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  the  prisoner,  in 
tlie  doing  Of  which  I am  sure  you  will  act  according  to  the  best  of 
yoiir  judgment  and  your  conscience,  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  case  • 

AND  AS  YOU  FIND  THAT  TRUTH,  SO  YOU  WILL  PRONOUNCE  YOUR 

verdict.’  Dr.  Male  has  observed,  that  a medical  witness  swore  Sir 
T.  B.  was  poisoned  by  arsenic.  The  witness  in  question  was  Dr. 
Rattray,  who,  in  his  cross- examination,  swore  expressly  thus;  ‘ At 
that  time  (on  the  coroner’s  inquest)  I did  think  he  died  of  arsenic ; but 
I am  noiv  clear  that  I was  then  mistaken  ! Again  : * Did  you  not, 
after  you  heard  Lady  Boughton  describe  the  symptoms,  and  after  you 
saw  the  body  opened,  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  he  died  of  arsenic? 

‘ I have  had  such  an  opinion.’  And  again,  still  on  his  cross-examina- 
tion ! ! * You  was  mistaken  at  first  relative  to  forming  an  opinion  that 
the  death  was  occasioned  by  arsenic?’ — ‘ Yes/ 

*****  “To  what  has  been  quoted  from  the  very  judicious  ani- 
madversions of  Dr.  Beck,  I have  very  little  to  add  concerning  the 
precise  statements  of  Mr.  Hunter,  agreeing  as  I do  to  the  full  extent 
of  my  cotemporary’s  views.  Still  I would  take  the  liberty  to  draw 
attention  very  particularly  to  a circumstauce  that  has  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  been  pointed  out. 

“ Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  he  had  a copy  of  the  examination,  (that 
taken  by  the  coroner  of  course,  and  to  which  reference  enough  was 
made  in  cross-examining  some  of  the  crown-witnesses  by  the  very 
gentleman  who  conducted  Mr.  Hunter’s  examination  in  chief,)  sub- 
mitted to  him  in  London  : but  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  immediately 
waives  that  matter,  and  hastens  from  a part  of  the  affair  rather  awk- 
ward for  his  case.  Whether,  according  to  law  of  evidence,  or  prac- 
tice of  the  court,  it  was  irregular  to  found  any  cross  questions  upon 
the  voluntary  or  inadvertent  allusion  of  a witness,  on  a point  which 
was  not  gone  into,- 1 cannot  say: — but  Mr.  H.  let  quite  enough  out  to 
warrant  surprise  that  he  did  not  come  down  better  prepared  on  the 
occasion ; unless  we  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  a general  hint  thrown 
out  in  the  text,  and  ask  if  his  conduct  may  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a particular  illustration?  At  what  time  he  had  this  examination 
submitted  to  him  does  not  appear;  blit  the  history  of  the  case  tells  us 
that  the  inquest  was  held  on  the  12th  September  and  continued  till  the 
14th  November  : as  the  trial  did  not  take  place  till  the  30th  March  in 
the  year  following,  a period  elapsed  in  which  all  the  experiments  that 
►.hi  aavoEi  g-Ofl  ri  rfsuodifs  .unjui-Yy*-. 
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could  have  been  devised  in  the  prisoner’s  favour  might  have  been 
made.  During  more  than  six  months,  that  the  prisoner  was  in  jail 
under  the  accusation,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hunter  himself  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  been  done. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  parties  concerned  in  a case  of 
such  magnitude,  and  on  behalf  of  a man  of  such  consequence,  could 
have  remained  either  insensible  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  or  idle 
in  the  accomplishment  of  it.  It.  is  impossible  not  to  surmise  that  the 
case  was  stated  to  Mr.  Hunter  at  an  early  period — and  stated  to  him 
ior  some  specific  purpose,  consonant  with  his  known  talents  and  pur- 
suits. We  are  not  at  liberty,  (setting  aside  the  general  impropriety 
of  imputation,)  for  a reason  that  I shall  presently  assign,  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Hunter  did  make  experiments  with  a particular  view  to  this 
case ; and  I am  conscious  that  1 place  the  matter  in  the  light  most 
favourable  to  his  reputation,  when  I suppose  that  he  went  down  to 
Warwick  in  a state  of  premeditated  ignorance — if  ignorance  be  a word 
at  all  allowable  in  reference  to  John  Hunter.  That  he  had  a know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  laurel-water,  he  states  himself.  Knowing 
this,  if  we  knew  no  more  of  him,  is  it  possible  again  to  conceive  that 
he  could  have  two  opinions  concerning  the  ostensible  merits  of  the 
case,  and  was  not  alive  to  the  risk  of  going  over  the  ground,  (for  the 
sake  of  the  culprit,)  that  had  been  already,  and  with  such  conse- 
quences, traversed  by  the  professional  agents  of  public  justice  ? He 
did  the  wisest  thing  he  could  for  the  cause  in  whose  aid  he  was  en- 
listed, provided  there  was  a wish  in  his  breast  on  behalf  of  the 
accused  ; and  we  may  suppose  that  to  have  been  the  case,  without  the 
slightest  impeachment  of  his  integrity.  There  might  have  been  friend- 
ship— there  might  have  been  a persuasion  of  Donellan’s  innocence — 
men  as  shrewd  have  declared  this  to  be  their  belief. 

“ I have  not  yet  exhausted  my  observations  on  this  most  important 
topic;  but  as  what  remains  is  a close  commentary  on  the  evidence,  as 
reported  to  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Hunter,  it  will  less  distract  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  if  I place  it  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
questions  and  answers,  as  numbered  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  this 
Appendix. 

“ There  remains,  therefore,  but  little  to  be  added  here  ; though 
what'I  have  to  subjoin  is  worthy  of  serious  attention. 

“ Since  the  event  in  question,  there  has  been  a tradition  in  the  me- 
dical circles,  that  John  Hunter  afterwards  publicly  regretted  his  hav- 
ing gone  to  give  evidence  in  so  unprepared  a state,  as  to  the  matter 
of  experiments.  Later  investigations,  and  the  subsequent  accumula- 
tion of  facts  relating  to  this  poison,  will  not  permit  the  supposition, 
that  whatever  experiments  he  might  have  afterwards  made  could  have 
favoured  the  interests  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
place  any  regret  that  the  illustrious  individual  iu  question  could  have 
expressed,  to  any  score  but  that  of  his  regard  for  truth,  and  his  own 
reputation  as  a philosopher.” 
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